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Willian F, Albright 


Eric Voegelin's Order and History 


With Special Reference to 
Vol. I 
As the successive volumes of Voegelin's work are published, 


it becomes clear that Order and History is a major undertalcing, 


worthy of a place beside the ten volumes of Arnold Toynbee's 
A Study of History. We shall have to include the first chapters 


of Vol. II in the scope of this paper, as well as the whole of 
zi : Vol. I, since Voegelin's philosophical underpinning is nowhere so 
| clearly stated in the latter, 

Philosophical Assumptions 


The author's eclectic philosophy consists of three main 
strands: a modified Hegelianism, an Augustinianism with Lutheran 
coloring, and an existentialism of rather indefinite type, These 
| are certainly not the only sources of his thinking, but they are 
: the most obvious and probably the decisive elements, 
: After becoming more and more convinced of the basically 
Hegelian character of Voegelin!s thought while studying Vol. I, 
I found it explicitly stated in the Introduction to Vol. II, 


where he describes the relation between Hegel and his ow point 

of viet, Voegelin does not, however, fully succeed in clarifying 
this relation, since, io trying to explain it, he resorts to some 
highly obscure expressions, such as "the Eros of the transcendentent 
Sophon," He should have started with his owm surrogate for the 
"Geist" of Hegel, namely "order" —- order as the guiding principle 
of history, as well as the form taken by individual societies 
participating "in the order of being that has its origin in world 
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transcendent divine Being," By substituting tordert for Hegel's 
Geist, Voegelin has avoided much of the vagueness and ambivalence 
attached to the German word, at the same time that he keeps the 
essential historical feature of Geist as the ordering principle 
underlying the evolution of human societies. There is a striking 
superficial resemblance bet:reen Hegel and Voegelin when they try 
to define the relation of organized society to the basic principle 
of historical evolution, Hegel wrote, for instance: "The state is 
the idea of Geist in the external manifestation of human will and 
its freedom, , « History is the exhibition of the divine, absolute 
development of Geist to its highest forms." Voegelin writes: 
"Human existence in society has history because it has a dimension 
of spirit and freedom , » « because social order is an attunement 
of man with the order of being, and because this order . « . can 
be realized in society with increasing approximations to its 
truth." Yet there is a real difference between Hegel and Voegelin; 
the former fails to distinguish between the Geist as working in 
history and the transcendent spirit of Christian theology, while 
the latter generally makes a sharp distinction between the historical 
order of being and the divine Being, On the other hand, one may 
question whether Voegelin!s tendency to combine religious and 
political manifestations of cosmic order rill not lead to an 
essentially Hegelian historicism in the work of followers who 
disregard his theistic emphasis, | 

Another pronounced difference betreen Hegel and Voegelin is 
the latter's implicit rejection of the Hegelian dialectic, for 
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which he substitutes such principles as the Kierkegaardian "leap’ 
of being," the concept of stimulus and response, and the trans- 
formation of historical experience into symbolical forms. ‘the 
"leap of being" is a concept of questionable utility, especially 
since it must have originated in some sort of fusion of the 
Augustinian "leap of faith" with Hegelian notions, The idea of 
"stimulus and response" is again a kind of blending of Hegel's 
“thesis and antithesis" with Toynbee's "challenge and response," 
The survival of already experienced history in symbolic form is 
evidently inf Tigenoed by the thinking of Ernst Cassirer, though 
by no means identical with it. 

In this reviewer's opinion, Voegelin's strong espousal of 
an Augustinian approach to history helps greatly to save him from 
falling into the trap of historicism. Every exponent of this 
many=sided attitude to history inevitably rewrites empirical 
history to suit his particular principle of evolution, whether it 
is Hegelian, positivistic, or something else, In general, Voegelin 
tries very hard to follow the latest and best authorities in the 
successive fields of history through which he passes in his survey, 
As a philosophical theist, he does not try to find an ordering 
principle within history itself, but looks at it sub specie 


aeternitatis. It is precisely his theism which permits him to 


treat historical data as important in themselves, In other words, 
his recognition of the extrahistorical source of the ordering 
principle helps to give him a respect for the facts of history 
which is rarely, if ever, found among those students who try to 
derive an over~all principle of organization from the historical 
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experience itself, 4, standard or measure of history outside of 
its own development helps greatly to avert a tendency to treat | 
history as relative to the standpoint of a given thinker. 
Voegelints existentialism is rather hard to pin-point; 
there is certainly much less existentialist terminology in Vol. II 
than in Vol, I. At first he scems to have distinguished more or 
less systematically betrveen "being" (Sein) and "existence" (Dasein), 
treating the former as basic and the latter as the situation of man 
in the phenomenal world, “immediate to God." However, this 
distinction iediendy suits his use of the term "leap of being" to 
describe a great advance in the intellectual and spiritual life of 
man, In the reviewer's opinion, the existentialism of the author's 
language has little or nothing to do with his historical synthesis 
“ such, So far it has, in fact, proved virtually impossible to 
employ any form of the "philosophy of being" - least of all current 
existentialism ~- to interpret history, It is no accident that most 
existentialists neglect or misuse history, since their systems are 
predicated on an individual approach to the problem of finite man 
pitted against the infinite, ihether God or nothing. Kierkegaard!s 
use of history was fantastically arbitrary, and the more logical 
Heidegger has consistently disregarded it. Karl Jaspers uses 
historical data only scantily and then for his omm speculative 
purposes. Rudolph Bultmann's recent cnmmealieen into history have 
abandoned existential philosophy almost completely, substituting 
the relativist Wilhelm Dilthey and the Neo-Hegelian R.G. Collingwood 


for Heidegger and Jaspers, Paul Tillich treats historical data 
with sovereign disdain, In short, existentialism and history are 
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just as contradictory in practice as are phenomenology and natural 
science, hovever much each pair may seem superficially to have in 
common. 
Comparison and Contrast between Voogelin and Toynbee 
The two leading philosophical historians of today balance 


each other remarkably well, In the reviewer's opinion Voegelin is 
superior to Toynbee in having a much wider and deeper philosophical 
background, in taking a greater interest in the history of ideas, 
and in showing a far profounder sympathy with the Judaco-—Christian 
tradition, which lies at the heart of Western civilization ~ however 
much some may resent this fact or try to conceal it. On the other 
hand, Voegelin seems inferior to Toynbee in the vast sweep of the © 
latter's historical horizon in time and space; he makes less of an 
effort to be up to date in his information; he is much less precise 
in his language, frequently suggesting a conflict between underlying 
German idiom and the semantics of English. As a phenomenology of 
history, Toynbee '*s work is superior, but he too often appears to 
marshall data to prove his theories rather than permit the principles 
to establish themselves, When Toynbee goes astray, his errors are 
thus compounded until they reach monumental proportions; so far, on 
the whole, Voegelin seems to have avoided this particular danger 
quite successfully. 

The Role of Enpirical Data in the Philosophy of History 


In view of the tremendous sweep of Voegelin's own survey, it 
would be absurd to expect him to be up to date throughout, He him~ 


self believed at the outset of his work that there were facts enough 
at his disposal to make such a majestic synthesis quite feasible, 
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In fact, he wrote in the Preface to Vol. I: "The work could be 
undertaken in our time « « » The sources are ready at hands; and 
the convergent interpretations by oricntalists and semitologists, 
by classical philologists and historians of antiquity, by theo- 
logians and medievalists, facilitate and invite the attampt to use 
_ . the primary sources as the basis for a philosophical study of order. 
| The state of science in the various disciplines, as woll as my ow 
position with regard to fundamental questions, will be set forih in 
the course of the study," These are brave words, and the author has 
done his best to justify them, But he is mch too optimistic; 
neither the state of knowledge in our time nor the convergence of 
interpretations is as great as the author suggests, This statement 
Ais not intended as a criticism of his cffort, which is well worth 
while, even though wn may disagree in detail, Unless we have such 
syntheses from time to time, our historical thinking is immeasurably 
poorer, | 

Owing to lack of time, the reviewer will limit himsclf to a 
few examples, grouped under three heads: (1) the author's use of 
the term "cosmological ordor", vith reference to the pre-Israclite 
and preeHellenic civilizations of the Near East; (2) his treatment 
of Israclite faith as paradigmatic and symbolical; (3) his viow of 
the evolution of Greek philosophical thought from earlicr Hellenic 
mythology, ‘he reviewer's criticisms are throughout based primarily 
on archeological discoverics and their interpretation in publications 
which were cither unknorm to the author or were passed over by him 
in silence. 
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(1) It is scarcoly likely that Voegelin would have employed 
such a term as "cosmological" of the civilizations of the ancient 
East if he had been aware of the extent to which Pan-Babylonian 
speculation has been discredited by recent research. While he 
cannot be calicd a follower of this school, in view of his frequent 
use of the work of more recent scholars who had discarded the views 
of Winckler and Jeromias over a gencration ago, he unfortunately 
does quote Joremias and other members of the PaneBabylonian school 
repeatcdly. According to these vicws, which he quotes without 
criticism, Babylonian astral symbolism had already developed into 
an elaborate astrology in vory carly Babylonian times, and the 
other peoples of the ancicnt East, in particular the Hobrows, had 
been strongly influcnced by it. This position has been shown by 
Otto Nougcbaucr of Browm University (who is never quoted) to be 
completely baseless. In fact, astrology was much less important 
than half a dozen other forms of divination, all quite without 
astral significance, in early Babylonian times, It was not until 
the Persian and Hcllenistic periods that astrology became paramount 
in Babylonia, and its development into the claborate structure 
which we know today did not take place until the second century 
B.C. =~ in Egypt. 

It is, to be sure, correct to stress the importance of 
cosmic myths in the mythology of all ancicnt nations, but the 
cosmos is here simply part of the cnviromment in which man was 
involved. All parts of it were ncccssary to man's supply of food 
and his sccurity as a social boing. The revicewor would suggest 


some such term as "physiocentric," centered in nature, as more 
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appropriate to ancicnt Near Eastern higher culture and religion. 
In any casc, there was at best only a cosmography, not a cosmology, 
before the rise of Greek science after the sixth contury B.C, (It 
may be observed, in passing, that thc truc cosmological age may 
have bogun in A.D. 1957.) 

(2) The 00 pages in which Vocgelin discusses the role of 
Isracl in world history show very careful study of the available 
material, His use of Hebrow is almost impeccable, and he is 
extremely well-informed on Gorman Old Testament scholarship. Many 
of his own contributions are original and penetrating, And yct he 
is definitcly wrong in following the Alt-Noth-von Rad school so 
closcly. He cannot be blamed, since Albrecht Alt was a great 
‘scholar, and his pupils Martin Noth and Gerhard von Rad are first- 
class men, whose work shows lcarning and acumen. Alt and Noth have 
made very important historical contributions, and von Rad is sur- 
passed by no one in his insight into certain problems of Old 
Testamcnt roligion, But after the middle thirtics, Alt himsclf 
was cut off almost completely from direct contact with Palcstinc, 
as well as from non-German research. His pupils were in much the 
samc situation, and the attempt to replace the influx of cmpirical 
data from Palestine and the ancicnt Near East by systomatic 
rescarch along a priori, lines, led to increasing loss of touch 
with archcological and philological fact. Today thcre is a vory 
sharp clcavage between the dominant German school and the archeo- 
logical school, best represented in Amcrica and Isracl, In order 
to avoid the necessity of citing chapter and verse, the revicwer 
will mention the two most significant histories of Isracl, Noth's 
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Geschichte Isracls (now available in English as The History of 


Isracl) and John Bright's A History of Israel (1959), which reflect 


the opposing positions most ably. 

A fow general remarks will serve to illustrate what is 
happening, Thanks to an unexampled flood of discoverics in 
Palestine and adjacent lands, we now have illustrative toxts in 
many languages from cvory century of the sccond millenium B.C. We 
can now date Hebrew and carly Israelite lists of names, individual 
cvents, and cspecially successive phases of Hebrew linguistic 
evolution. It is now quite certain that, whatever refraction and 
rearrangement of oral tradition may have taken placc, the 
Patriarchal narratives of Genesis fit the first half of the —_ 
milloniu B.C. very well. Owing to the rapid progress of research 
and discovery during thc past five ycars, we can be suro that the 
career of Moses and the subsequent Israclite occupation of Palestine 
are to be dated in the thirtconth ccntury B.C. Furthermore, it is 
no longer possible to separate carly Israclite religion sharply 
from that of later Isracl; cxplicit, though non=philosophical, 
monotheism must go back to the age of Moses, and the other esscntial 
principles and institutions of biblical religion also go back to 
Israclite beginnings. 

In view of the fact that Gorman scholars arc inclined to 
discount the cvidence of archeological stratigraphy and to close 
their cycs to linguistic arguments, it should be omphasized that we 
now possess dircct litcrary evidence for the earliest period of 
Israclitc religious history. This cvidonce consists of many pooms 
and poetic quotations in the books of ExoduseJudges, Psalms, and 
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occasionally elsewhere. Thosc pooms all reflect vocabulary, 
grammar, and especially literary style charactcristic of the 
Canaanite religious cpics which hate been recovered from Ugarit 
on the North<Syrian coast since 1929. ‘These opics are now extant 
in copics from the fourteenth century B.C., several gencrations 
before Loses. “Since it can also be shown that most of these 
peculiaritics disappear rapidly in biblical litcrature dating 
from the tonth century B.C. or later, it should be obvious that 
the text of such carly compositions is older than that of any 
later prose narratives from Israel, all of which date from the 
tonth century B.C. and latcr, But thcse pocms and poctic 

. quotations throughout presuppose a religious situation which is 
cntirecly monothcistic, though sometimes quite archaic in comparison 
to later litcrature. 

Since the importance of historical analogy is often forgotten 
in the clash of cxaggcratcd claims and counterclaims, the revicwor 
would like to recall the position taken by Herder, Ewald, Dolitasch 
and other biblical scholars of the late cightcenth and carlicr 
nincteenth centurics B.C. with regard to the age of biblical poctry. 
These scholars recognized that Hcbrew poctry should bogin before 
Hebrew prosc, since verse is the natural style of oral tradition, 
which normally procedes the oldest prose literature, Parallcls are 
innmumcrable; among tho best are Greck and Latin, Germanic and 
Romance, Indic and Iranian, Chinese and other national litcraturos, 
The samc is truce of Sumcrian, Egyptian, Hittite and Canaanito, otc, 


It would thus be passing strange if the Israclites were an oxception. 
Historical analogics do not constitute proof when taken alone, but 
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when thoy fully agree with such evidonce as was mentioned above, 
the historical tradition may be considered as secure. 

Another category of biblical literature which has been 
consistently dated too late by most critical scholars of the past 
eentury is carly Hebrew law. This category includes fragments of 
civil codes, such as the somcalled Book of the Covenant, extensive 
remains of carly ritual and ccremonial law, and condensed summaries 
of tho contents of oldcr religious compacts of the berith type. 

The surviving civil and religious laws of early Isracl are partly 

in gonoralized case form, couched in the same conditional formula 
that we find in all the codes preserved in whole or in part from 

the second millenium - Sumcrian, accadian and Hittite. Parallcis 
are so close that there can be no doubt that customary Hebrow law 

of this casuistic typo goes back woll into the pro-monarchic and 
often into Mosaic or pre-lbsaic times, It has recently been 
demonstrated by Goorge E, Mendenhall of the University of Michigan 
that tho structure of tho best known compact, the Covenant of Joshua, 
is virtually identical with that of tho suzerainty treatics of the 
fourtcenth and thirteenth ccnturics B.C., recovered from the capitals 
of Bronze Age Anatolia and Syria. Suscrainty treaties of the cighth 
and seventh conturfies, recovered in the past few ycars from Syria 
and Assyria, have a much simplificd structure. To illustrate, tho 
carlicr suzcrainty treaties begin with an historical preamble and 
end with tho statement that tho text was to be deposited in a 
specified tomple, The covenant botwoon the God and poople of Isracl 
doseribed in Josh. 2h tegine and ends the samo way, with othor 
parallols of oqual significance appoaring in its structure. Quite 
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asido from the similar structural framework, wo find in the 
Anatolian treaties the samo mixturo of casuistic and apodictic 
formulation that wo find in the "Book of tho Covenant in Exodus, 
The underlying historical and literary tradition of the 
books of Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers and Joshua is thus throughout 
in goncral agrooment with the literary and historical facts as wo 
know thom today, Voogelin's instinct is therefore correct when 
he insists repeatedly on the antiquity and contrality of Mosaic 
tradition, On the othor hand, he relies far too much on modorn 
scholarly analysis and much too little on the rapidly increasing 
mass of archcological evidence =~ using "archeology" in its 
broadest senso, As a result, his many illuminating obsorvations 
about the dowelorent and transformation of symbols arc too often 
buried in a mass of crroncous critical dissection and rointerpreta~ 
tion of the sources, Whore the author follows the Hebrow toxt 
itself, he is at his best, ‘The revicwor is rominded of Eduard 
Meyer's reply to his Question about the great ancicnt historian's 
method of research: "Ich habe meine cigene Forschung immer auf dio 
Quelicn gobaut, nicht auf moderne Hypothesen und Konstruktionen," 
(3) Voegelin's approach to the problem of Grocok philosophical | 
origins is definitcly in need of revision. WNoither tho attempt to 
trace the cvolution of Ionian scicnece and philosophy from Homer 
through Hesiod nor the assumption that they arose spontanoously by 
unrecorded ompirical stages or by a serics of brilliant intuitions 
is now tonable, In the first place, the theogony of Hesiod has 


beon shown conclusively by H.G. Gitterbock (1915) and Uvo Holscher 
(1953) to bo derived with scareely any essential change from tho 
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pre-Hellenic Aegean, which had derived it from Hurro«Hittiteo 
theogony - ultimately in part Summorian. Te can therefore not 
derive Hesiod's theogony from the Homeric epics, directly or 
indirectly; it is much older. 

We now know that the material culture of Phoenicia, 
Cyprus, southern Anatolia and the Aegean was thoroughly syncro~ 
tized during the soventh and sixth conturies B.C., following 
several centuries of interpenctration of Aegean and Phoenician 
civilization, ‘The Greeks of those two centuries had a long line 
of colonics and trading stations oxtcnding from Cyrene through 
Egypt, Palestine and Phoenicia to northern Syria. ‘The Phoenicians 
had been colonizing difforont Mediterranean lands for centurics, 
and the Hollones had already borrowed from thom much of their art 
and architecture, as well as their alphabct. The Ionians wore at 
that time the leaders of the Greck world in culture, and all tho 
Eastern peoples derived their names for "Greek" from "Ionian," 
Uvo Hoélschor has put the case for Phoenician and Egyptian origin 
of Ionic science and metaphysics so well that little need bo added. 
The great contribution of Thales, I might add, to mathamatics 
consists in goneralizing and ‘firnulating mathomatical proposi- 
tions according to the analogy of legal codes. Since all mathe- 
matical texts from both ibeusetentia and Egypt state propositions 
only in the form of concrete problems which ombody spocific cxamplos, 
the generalization of problems in the form of abstract propositions 
or theorems was a tremendous step forward. It can scarcely be 
accidcntal that Thales is said by Herodotus to have distinguished 
hinself as a constitutional lawyerl Logical dononstration of 
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propositions in geonotry cane gradually during the fifth contury 
and reached its climax in Buclid, who appliod Aristotelian logic. 

To conclude, we congratulate the author on a nommental 
work, from whose inevitable errors wo may learn as much as fron 
its inmmerable correct statononts, Sinco both Voogelin's 
standard of historical value and the ultinate ain of his work 
are beyond history, he has escaped Hegel's fatal nistake of 
treating history as a sclf-contained system from which its ow 
goal could be inferred by the application of his dialectic logic 
to the factual data which he then belicved to be true. In saying 
‘this the reviewer is not speaking pro domo, sinco his om syntheses ~ 
published and unpublished ~ are based on quite different postulates: 
(1) historical knowledge is identical with scientific knowledge in 
vast areas of rescarch dealing with the past of mankind, and 
differences tend to be of degree rather than of kind: (2) the 
historian is obligated to use all the resources of modern scientific 
and philosophical analysis to reconstruct the steps by which men 
have learned to use their minds more effectively. In other words, 
the writer insists on basing historical research on a combination 
of enpirical and rational methodology, Neither 
idealism nor the existentialist systems of our day can contribute 
much to the historian, except where he undertakes to assess their 
influence on historical thought and its consequences. Hore the 
historian rust follow Voltaire: faut &crire lthistoire on 
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INTRODUCTION 


Discussion of responsibility in party finance must begin with two sterk facts: 
very little has been written on the subject, and what has been. written has failed 
to elaborate the fundamental truth that the grestest obstacles to its achievement 
can be pinpointed at the local organizational level. In :the absence of a definition 
of the problem in local terms, no ways to its achievement can realistically be set 


forths 


It is paradoxical that responsibility in party finance must be sought at the 
lscal level at the same time that there is a tendency toward the nationalizing of 
politics, when there are fitful but real. signs of increasing strength in forces 
making for party centralization, when both major parties ate making sporadic efforts 
to broaden their bases of financial support. As encouraging as these trends may be, 
I would suggest that the basis of political organization in America is and will 
remain local, that the only adequate and reliable base to a strong financial struc- 
ture within the parties must lie at the local level, and that there is where our 
search for financial responsibility must begin. 


Writings on party financial responsibility have generally emphasized two goals: 
(1) the need to broaden the presently narrow base of party financial support; and 
(2) the need for greater national party responsibility in the field of finance.+ 
Yet the second goal cannot be achieved without the first, and the first cannot be 
achieved except at the local level. To point to national party responsibility in 


» finance is to stress only one aspect of responsibility -- an aspect that cannot be 


achieved unless responsibility is also a¢hieved at the loc] level, 


: Many writers suggest that anything that relieves national level committees of 
financial dependence uron lower level committees and vermits those at the top to 
allocate funds to cahdidates directly, will make for grester p-rty resronsibility. 
Whet they fail to specify is that when coupled with the desire to reduce denendence 
upon lerge contributions, the desire to achieve financial indenendence from lower 
committees amounts to suggesting that resronsibility ent-ils closing off the most 
remunerative present sources of national p-rty funds -- large contributions and 
state quota monies -- hardly a realistic proposition. 


To put the counter-thesis that will be suggested in this v-per in its briefest 
form: national party committees, apart from minimal amounts available through sus- 
taining funds, cannot finance themselves directly except by large contributions or 
fund-raising expedients such as $100-a-plate dinners which in effect hide sizeable 
contributions; that in the absence of such means of support, especially in election 
years, national committees would be inexorably bound to state quota pyments that 
are similarly met most often by large contributions and expensive fund-raising 
dinners; that both national and st=te committees must therefore, in a responsible 
financial structure, depend primarily on funds originating at the loc»1 level where 
broadly-based solicitation mst occur; that responsibility in party finance must 
therefore be interpreted to mean chiefly local responsibility in raising broadly- 
based funds and then sharing them with higher level committees. The sooner we 
recognize these financial imperatives, the sooner we can get on with the task of 


1. "Toward a Moré Responsible Two-Party System," P al S 
deview, Supplement, Vol. 44, No. 3, Pt. 2 (1950), p. 11. Hereafter cited as Revort. 
tephen K, Bailey, "The Condition of Our National Political Parties," (New York: 
The Fund for the Renublic, 1959), p. 13. 


2. Bailey, Qp. cit,, pp. 10-13, 
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breaking the bottlenecks existing at the local level. 


These bottlenecks can be identified as follows: (1) in broadening the bese of 
political contributions, where there is substantial resistance or inability to 
change from traditional sources; (2) in coordinating fund-raising efforts and cen-~ 
tralizing responsibility in the handling ahd use of funds; and (3) in the process 
of filtering up to higher party levels transfers of funds. 


I 


America lacks a British-style, party-oriented politics. With a centralized 
party structure, as in Britain, the important functions of fiscal coordination and 
distribution repose on national party committees. In America, presumably, cen- 
tralization would meah that campaigns would be cperated at the local level but 
directed from the top, with national party control over collections and disburse- 
ments. National party funds would be allocated to candidates who met certain party 
standards. Local units would perform the prescribed tasks of soliciting funds and 
passing them unward in the party structure, 


But the Americar political system is diffused in two ways: (1) vertically, 
wherein the parties are composed of layer upon layer of vrecinct, city, county, 
state, and national committees, each layer tending toward autonomy ahd each com 
manding individual loyalties ~» and receivirig individual contributions =. based 
upon diverse personal atid often parochial social; etonomic, ard volitical interests} 
but also (2) horizontally, wherein candidates, party ard nohsparty committees, labor 
and miscellaneous committees, all campaign side by side, sometimes cooperating, 
sometimes 


Our politics centers around candidates, not perties. We do not have exclusive 
national elections -+ only st=te elections at which national officials are chosen. 
Consequently, our nationel and stste committees do not h»ve natural or exclusive 
constituencies; these are subsumed in smaller election districts which need to be 
exploited -- for either votes or money -- directly at that level, 


Clearly, national party committees cannot finance themselves independently, 
Large contributors, fund-raising dinners, and miscellaneous sources of funds supply 
' much of their income ;3 the rest is supplied by trapsfers of funds from other com 
~mittees, mostly representing state quota payments,” A similar situation exists at 
the state level, with clear dependence upon large contributions, dinners, and county 
or local quota allocations, 


National and state committees can neither organize dotr-to-door solicitations | 
nor coerce local leaders to undertake them, Many have tried to build dues-paying 
memberships, but the range of sympathizers and acquaintanceship with higher level 
committees is limited. They are far removed from the grass roots; they do not have 
mich direct contact with the public. “ith tremendous and costly effort, they may 
increase the number of direct contributors, but the increase is measured in the tens 
of thousands rather than the hundreds of thousands,5 


3. For example, see below, p. 8, 
4, Heard asserts a third of Democratic national and congressional committee 
funds from '44.'56 came from other organizations, while the cerresponding Republican 
figure is well over a half, Alexander Heard, The Costs of Democracy (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1960), pp. 284~86, | 
5- DNC figures show for '53, 5,959 contributors; '54, 10,050; '55, 4,925; 
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The most national and state committees can do is to initiate and guide the 
search for broadly-based funds, They can cooperate in nationwide campaigns like 
that of the American Heritage Foundation-Advertising Council -- which may be helpful 
in creating a climate favorable to political giving. But for success they require - 
the cooperation of local committees to do the actual work of recruiting solicitors 
end organizing their efforts. 


Some local committees -- chiefly those with enlightened leadership or without 
adequate sources of funds «- will cooperate and agree to organize on a wide basis . 
their fund-raising efforts. Others -- chiefly those with reliable sources of funds 
-- will not cooperate in a nationally-inspired drive feared by loc-1 leaders to 
threaten their sources or to draw off a substantial share of the proceeds, 


A not untypical sentiment was expressed by Ed Flynn when he wrote that politie 
cal committees, like businesses, are run on msrgin; only when the margin is large 
are funds transferred upward? Mariy local organizetionhs are little more thah clubs 
for local officeholders; with few finaticial or policy ties to the hational perty, 
Our party system is weighted heavily toward this sort of local party unit, each with 
justifiable concern for immediate heeds and little incentive to achieve large mar- 
gins. 


Those local lesders who fail to cooperate sre often operators of strong organ- 
izations, To solicit bro&dly, they would need to enlist lerge corps of fund raisers 
organized on a block-to#blodk basis; to reach the whole constituency, they might 
need to enlist non-regular's, the amateurs who for ressons of party sympathy or can- 
didate enthusiasm would agree to cenvass their areas. But the politicians ask: Why 
take the trouble to raise funds that would pertly go to the state and national boys 
for them to spend? Can't we better spend our money electing mayors, state legisla- 
tors and other officials? Why stir the regulars who may resent the intrusion of oute 
siders? Why bring in people who are interested more in issues than in jobs, who 
think in national rather than local terms, who might challenge our control? 


The local situation varies greatly, of course, Local organizations share funds 
most willingly when state or national committees have something to offer -- patron~ 
age if the party is in power, governmental or party favors.7 But there are conditions 
under which local organizations -- even with the best-intemded leadership -- find it 
extremely difficult to solicit broadly or to share funds, 


First, there are one-party areas where the main election contests are between 
party members in primaries, Despite party dominance, organizatign is weak because 
campaigns are built sround candidates, each with their own following. Incumbents 
in such areas tend to build up personal organizations, If they face tough primary 
fights, they need every dollar for their own campaigns; if they do not face primary 
fights, there is little incentive to campaign at all -- or to raise funds. Moreover, 
such situations encourage conservative leadership that will normally be out of step 


"57, 19,705; '58, 29,437; '59, 30,040, DNC Memo from Paul Butler, Nov. 16, 1959, .- 
and Democratic Digest, Dec.'59-Jan, '60, p. 27. For earlier figures of both perties, 
see William Goodman, the Two-Party_ System in the United States (Princeton: D.Van Nos- 
trand Co., Inc., 1956), Table 8, p. 517. National mail drives are always costly and 
inefficient. 

6. Edward J, Flynn, You're The Boss (New York: The Viking Press, 1947), p. 117. 


7. For example, a fund-raising "Dinner with Ike" can bring cooperstion when 


closed-circuit TV brings national lesders to locsl affairs. But high ovrerating costs 
reduce net income to share, 
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init derease the state but almost certainly with the national party. In such cases, 
dollars are not likely to be forthcoming in large quantities for state or national 

es. Second, there are rural areas where distance counts -- and counts heavily 
against brosdly-besed s solicitation. Of course, many rural areas are one-party areas 
as well, 


Third, there are urban areas which contain low-income residents, where politi- 
cal dollars are scarce. Other urban areas contain pstronage mechines of the type 
described.. In many of these areas, the local imachines are by insurgents, 
as in New York, or by reform movements; 2s in Philadelphia,° Here, primery fights 
may be the main election contests; both the regulars #nd the ch>llengers are 
fighting for their political lives, and funds on both sides are voured into the 
local fracas with little concern for perty needs, Even after one side wins, cases. 


like this breed. bitterness, which reduces organizational effectiveness and fund- 
raising ability, 


_ Fourth, there are numerous hotly-contested two-party areas where local funds 
heed to be used locally. About 100 congressional districts are considered marginal, 
and increasingly one-party domination is being challenged. Where such conditions 
prevail, even if funds are solicited broadly, there is not much chance of excess 
funds being available for higher level committees. 


The picture looks black chiefly because the analysis hss been in terms of con- 
current federal and state elections -- not the universal e-se. Some of the de- 
scribed conditions are not permanent; for example, the movement to suburbs should 
reduce the importance of unfavorable urban conditions. And even when campaign funds 


are spent exclusively at the local level, benefits redound to the p>rty at all 
levels, 


But conditions of local unwillingness or inability are fairly widespread. Thus 
state and national committees are often forced to rely upon their limited finencial 
constituencies. Many state committees, such as the New York Democratic one, are 
content to live primarily on the monies their annual dinners provide, exacting no 
more from county organizations than the sales of allocated blocs of dinner tickets, 
Many fail to spend the time and energy needed to prod local organizations into 
undertaking broadly-based solicitations and providing quota support. By the same 
token, many state and not a few national lesders are at fault for failing to 
utilize the many issue-oriented clubs and organizations now in existence. They deal 
with public issues through the communications media rather than through local con- 
stituency organizations which could help them generate support. They bypass what- 
ever financial help they could get at the local level by appesling directly to 
large and medium-sized contributors, ~ 


Lacking binding relationships with higher level committees, loc*l organiz*tions 
thus formulate their own goals and work for their own tickets. Higher level commit- 
tees are left talking to themselves -- and to the public when it will listen. But 
without organizational grounding and support, the talking is often ineffective, The 
parties lack cohesiveness; as Bailey has said, party finance is a jungle.9 Elections 
are swung by luck, personalities, patronage, favoritism, access to Sunde, appeals to 


8. Even these pte Ag movements resort to expensive luncheons and dinners 


for funds. See respectively, New York Times, May 21, 1960, and James Reichley, The. 
Art_of Government 


(New York: The Fund for the Republic, 1959), p. 58. 
9. Bailey, op. cit., p. 10. 
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localism, not by either coherent organizational policy or financial control. 


This is avparent in our mode of campaigning, wherein finsncial activity is dis- 
persed among several types of committees: regular party committees; finance commit— 
tees; and non-party committees, consisting of volunteer, citizen, and candidate as 
well as labor and miscellaneous committees, 


Democrats normally raise and disburse funds through regular party committees. 
Finance subcommittees, comprising party officials and volunteers with access to 


funds, are responsible for furnishing money, but the psrty officials directly con- 
trol finance activities. 


The Republican practice is to form separate united finance committees to con-. 
duct unified fund drives for the regular organizations, Thus the Republican 
National Finance Committee is the fund-raising agency for the national, senatorial 

-and congressional committees, In most states, finance committees are set up inde-~ 
pendently to supply funds to the state committees, And in metropolitan areas, 
united finance committees have been established| sometimes, as in New York, in lieu 
of a state fimande tommittee, 0 Quota ahd allocatioh agreements are made, under 
which regular organizations retain some funds -~ usually those derived from fund- 
raising dinners -- but the rest are raised, channeled and allocated through the 
finance committee. The system is businesslike, and it helps to avoid multiple soe 
licitation. It relieves politicians of onerous fund-raising tasks by placing fund 
raising in separate organizations with their own staffs and volunteers headed by 
large givers. Money is raised where it is available and spent where it is needed 
through finance committee allocations to operating varty committees, 


The Republican finance committees are organized on a trade or industry basis 
rather than on a neighborhcod basis as regular organizations are. The finance com- 
mittees are normally divided into a special gifts division to solicit contributions 
of $500 and over; a women's division to undertake teas, telerhone campaigns, stc.; 

a business and professional division to comb esch industry and profession for furids; 


in some areas, a membership division to get sustaining funds, But no small gifts 
division,tt 


The Renublicen Neighbor-to-Neighbor Program is in effect divorced from the fi- 
ne-nce committees. Raising small gifts is considered basically » rolitical rather 
than a finance committee function. This distinction -cints up the Republican doc- 
trine of financial apartheid. If the ton Renublican leadership really wanted to 
encourage the solicitstion of small gifts, it would hove to persuade both the 
national and state finance committees as well as roliticians on 411 levels, For the 
cooperation of politicians is needed to help recruit 2nd organize volunteers on the 
precinct level. And the cooperstion of finance committees, as the sole legitimate 
fund-raising units, would be needed to coordinate with other finance sctivities, 

But apparently channels of communication between the two hierarehies are not always 


10, The '60 URFC-N.Y. budget shows alloc-tions es follows: 


Three National Committees (RNFC) $1,155,760.00 
New York Rerublican State Committee 909,777.00 
URFC 1960 Operating Budget 159,304.00 
URFC Reserve For The Future 0 


— 200,000.00 
$2,424, 841.00 
ll. Much of the data in this paper cme from personal interviews, letters to 
the author, and mimeographed releases. Undocumented data throughout can be attri- 


buted to a combination of the above sources, 
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clear. Thus 4 rationalized Republican fund-raising structure, based upon unified 
drives but built sroundc small rather than large contributions, would be necessary 
for successful mass solicitation, 


The Republican system reqaites, however, a high degree of finahcial integration 
-- to coordinate fund drives, to get agreements on budgets, quotas, and allocations 
to needy committeess The system centers responsibility within identifiable party 
agencies; but it has not beeti invariably successful hor could it be used to achieve 
party discipline or policy cohesion. For example, in ‘New York there has been spor- 
adic friction between the volunteers who raise funds and the politicians who spend 
them. A few years back, after the politicians had incurred a campaign debt which 
. the finance people were saddled with paying, the businessmen threatened a court test 
: of the right of the politicians to spend so much. Prior to 1952, the jurisdiction 
of the URFC-N.Y, comprised eight metropolitan counties; detailed contracts were 
signed between the URFC, and the state and county committees, regulating collection 
and allocation of funds. Today URFC activity is confined to Manhattan and funds are 
channeled through the state committee rather than allocated directly. When state 
and county politicians balked, agreements dissolved, and over fifteen years of co- 
operation failed. The lesson is clear: financial integration, institutionalization, 
and unified fund raising are not sufficient to ensure party cooperation, let along 


discipline; only strong leadership coupled with flexible bargaining techniques en- 
able united funds to survive, : 


Republican financial integration has not extended to centralized purchasing or 
spending, with finance committees paying bills for operating committees -- and per- 
haps vetoing expenditures,12 Operational spending is clearest at the federal level, 
where both parties have separate national, senatorial, and congressional committees, 
reflecting the separation of constitutional powers, While the RNFC provides funds 
for the Capitol Hill committees, each spends and allocates funds to candidates inde- 
pendently. Until recently, the Democratic National Committee provided a major por- 
tion of funds for the congressional committees, although each had some other sources 
of support, including state and locsl transfers. In 1960, the Democrats staged a 
separate Congressional Dinner to attract funds, mostly Southern, alienated by the 
DNC, Though the national committees may supply funds or personnel, the Capitol Hill 
committees are autonomous organizations that do not ordinarily consider themselves 
beholden to national committee policy,13 


At the federal as well as other levels, the problem of horizontal coordination 

2 exists in another form, Candidates normally establish their own ad hoc campaign com- 

‘ mittees to anpeal independently for funds and votes. These committees are often | 

: carry-overs from the nomination c-mpaign, when the p-rty normally cannot participate. 
Since the esndid-te cannot rely unon party funds, even in the election campaign, he 
must. depend unon funds that come his way personally or through his committees -- un- 
less he has financial resources of his own, In addition, l-bor unions and management 
groups enter cammaigns, sometimes inderendently on behalf of c»ndid-tes, sometimes 
through financial suoport. Labor and business, with their le-rge agereg-tes of . 
voters, their ready-made channels of communication, hsve been able to tan funds and 


12. Of course, the $3 million limitation on nolitical committee spending is an 
obstacle to integration. See below, p. 19. 
13. For relationships among nationel level party committees, see Hugh A. Bone, 


P. | Na P (Seattle: University of Washington Press, 
1958); and David B. Truman, The Congressional Party (New York: John Wiley and 


Sons, Inc., 1959), note 10, p. 102. 
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mobilize political energy, in fact, do the very jobs for which p-rty units are 
organized. 


Non-party committees abound on the Democrstic side, reflecting the l-bor and 
liberal composition of the party coalition. Republican unified fund drives anpeer 
to have reduced the number and effectiveness of non-party appeals, although the 
Citizens for Eisenhower had thousands of clubs and raised well over a million 
dollars in both '52 and '56, Joint spending, especially for expensive broadcasts, 
is not unusual on either side. Hopefully, increasing need for professional campaign 
operation may reduce the importahce of non-psrty committees, But political fund 
raising remains largely uncoordinated and in amateur hands; Though the comoosition 

of the Democratic Party and the availability of funds do not lend themselves to 
copying the Republican finance structure, the cispersion and lack of coordination - 
of Democratic effort -- whether to capture votes or money -- is more strikingly 
evident. Democratic emphasis upon political eontrol of financial functions, and 
support from non-party grouvs with large memberships, like l-bor, should, however, 
make their mass soliciting relatively easy if vroverly avproached, 1) Out of neces- 
sity, the DNC is putting real effort into its 1960 Dollars for Democrats Program, 
Sparked by a staff member devoting his full efforts on this program, and aided once 
again by the American Heritage Foundation-Advertising Council campaign, the effort 


may enable us to better assess the notential of fund 
raising. 


The Deniocbubiie Party is presently establishing a Democratic National Finance 
Committee, not for unified fund raising as the Republican practice, but to build a 
network of members in each state and territory -- supplementing the efforts of the 
national chairman, treasurer, finance committee, and national committee members 
-- to better finance its operation through state monies. The DNFC will be well- 
integrated with the national political organization, not separate; if its state mem- 
bers are chosen for their proven organizational fund-raising ability, rather than 
for their access to "fat cats," they can serve to prod local leaders to undertake 
mass solicitation and the sharing of funds, If some represent political clubs, per-~ 
haps some represent labor and liberal groups which constitute the broad Democratic 
financial apparatus, substantial strides may be taken in integrating and institution- 
alizing the Democratic financial structure, 


Both the new Democratic and the older Republican finance committees need to 
develop small professional staffs with organizational ability and understanding of 
political behavior and motivation. Part of the staff could be » field staff, perhaps 
patterned on the Democratic Field Service Program, with revresentatives in each 
region ready to advise and help local leaders to organize their fund raising. 


14, When such groups begin to displace party units, or threaten to do so, as 
they may in some areas, the thesis that party financial resronsibility begins at the 
local level seems validated, See the author's testimony in U.S, Congress, Senate, 
Select Committee on Improper Activities in the Labor or Management Field, Hearings, 
Investigation of Improper Activities in the Labor or Management Field, 86th Cong., 
lst Sess., 1959, Pt. 57, pp. 19908-14, 

15. Competition between lsbor he Dollars for Democrats fund drives is noted 
in John P. White and John R, Owens, P. oup In t Cam 
Michigan '56 (Princeton: Citizens' Reseorch Foundation, 1960) p. 15. 
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II 


Quotas are a new feature of Democratic national financing, having been started 
in 1953 after long use by Revublicans. A new Democratic quota has been set for 1960, 
as follows: each state to pay a nercentage of the DNC annual budget averaged 
according to (a) each state's electoral vote as a vercentage of the National total, 
(b) each stete's Democratic membership in the U,S. House of Representatives as a 
percent-ge of the total Democratic membership of that body, (c) each state's popu- 
lotion as a percentage of the total national vopulation (based on the latest avail- 
able census revorts or estimates), (¢d) each state's expendable personal income as a 
percentage of the national total (based on the latest available data). Quotas for 
the territories and District of Columbia are set separately.16 


The RNFC charges all contributions income against state quotas since all contri- 
butions must originate with individuals or organizations within the states; addi- 
tionally, it notifies stete finance committees of the sources of credited contribu- 
tions for their use as prospects in unified fund drives, DNC income in 1959 totaled 
in round figures as follows: 


The 750 Club 365,000 
Truman Jubilee Dinner 215,000 
Dollars for Democrats 62,000 
National Victory Dinner 210,000 
Sustaining Memberships (by mail) 221, 000 


Contributions from state organizations 213,000 

TOTAL $1,286; 000 

Of this total,!7 750 Club income was excepted and applied to the 1956 campaign debt. 
This left credited quota funds of $921,000, or a total of all other major receipts, 


Many state committees in both parties withhold direct quota payments until the 
year's end when other credits are totaled, and pay only the difference, This reduces 
current funds and makes campaign planning difficult. The most desirable procedure 

is practiced by a few state committees which psy total quotas in full early, leaving 
other accrued credits as over-subscriptions, 


In November, 1959, Cheirman Butler made public for the first time a state quota 
report and a summary of the past four year's record of e-ch state.18 A later revort, 
made as of February 29, 1960, showed two states -- South Carolina and Mississippi -- 
and one territory -- Puerto Rico -- still owing 2 combined total of $13,460 of their 
1957 quotas. Only 35 of 54 had paid in full their 1958 quotas, and 22 their 1959. 
quotas, Total quota amounts were over-subscribed in 1957 only because some state 
obligations were written off as bad debts, 


16. Cf. Republicsn formula, as follows: the state's electoral votes, vopulation, 
number of Republican voters in the last vresidential election, number of occupied 
dwelling units, personal income-tax collections, and purchasing power, 

17. Gross income of about $160,000 from a Demoer*tic Advisory Council Dinner 
is not included, nor are miscellaneous minor receivts. 

18, The Republicans do not publish theirs, but Wilder h-s shown nercentages 
met from 1955-57, a record somewhat better than the Democrsts. Philin S. Wilder, Jn, 

"The National Committee of the Party in Power, 1953-1958, "(mimeographed, a paper 


ie gaa at the annuel meeting of the American Political Science Associstion, 1958), 
Pe fe 
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A combined quota report for '57 through '60 was issued 9s of May 2, 1960.19 It 
showed that only 6 of 54 states and territories had paid in full or over-subscribed 
their '57-'60 quotas. Interestingly, those paid up -- Marylend, South Dakota, 
Virgin Islands, Wyoming, District of Columbia, New Jersey -- were not all wealthy. 
Northern states, nor ‘were they known for their strong party organizstions. Of - 
course, those which pay up may represent only a small proportion of quota income, or 
in absolute figures, only a few thousand dollars; since the large states have to pay 
substantially more, they may’ fall behind: Nor were only Southern states, as might 
be exnected, far behind in their payments: North Carolina ranked 9th and Arkansas 
13th, while far down in the rankings were Rhode Islend (49); Arizona (48), 

Tllinois (47); Minnesota (45), and New York (38). 


The four year totals at the May 60 cut-off show that of $4.4 million due, 
$2.8 had been collected. The rankings indicate that the local voliticsal situation 
and the availability of funds may be more immortant in meeting quotas than ideology 
or program, How else explain the high rankings for Arkansas snd the low ranking for 
New York? 


When Butler divulged the quotas; he also ssid that special consideration would 
be given to the housing and seating reauests of the delegstes to the national con- 
vention from states having good records of financial suvport. Butler's whip was 
resented in a few states, but had good effect in others, It is a whip, however, 
that is only available when higher level committees hve something to offer or with- 
hold. Dependable quota income -- the Republicans also fsil to meet budget require- 
ments -- will not result from the use of such whips @s are available, but from im- 
proved communications and understanding. Recently, the Democrats established a 
Quota Appeals Board to hear grievances and mske adjustments, Typical cases involve 
states in which new or more national-minded lesders find they have inherited a big 
quota debt. Scaling down past debts impossible to pay encourages vayments on present 
quotas, The Board is working well and is a kind of collective bargaining machinery 
which illustrates the need for flexibility in financial matters, 


Not more than 20% of Democratic state committees or 70% of Rerublican state 
finance committees have county quotas. URFC-N.Y. has had one b*sed upon averages 
of county percentages in population, Renublican enrollment, retail sales, and buying 
income. In 1952, eight metropolitan counties were asked to provide a mean percentage 
of 61% ,while 54 upstate counties only 39%, of quota monies -- another illustration 
of both varying fund-raising ability and the need for flexibility in achieving 
workable quota systems. As broadly-based local solicitation occurs, quotas must be 
adapted to both dollar potential and party needs broadly conceived. 


As the foregoing shows, state quotas are often met in part by fund-raising din- 
ners, whose incidence and frequency have increased dramatically since their inception 
in the 1930's. All kinds of committees at all organizational levels are using them 
to produce substantial revenues derived from sales of tickets ranging from $25 to 
$100 or more. There is evidence that they -re being overworked as a fund-raising 
device. For example, within a period of seventeen months recently, the Democrats 
nationally snonsored a Jefferson—Jackson Day Dinner, e Truman Diamond Jubilee, a 
Democratic Advisory Council Dinner honoring Eleanor Roosevelt, a 1960 Presidential 
Camprign Kickoff Dinner, a dinner to benefit the Congressional Campaign Committees 
in 1960, and a Democratic National Convention Dinner. Official figures show that 
of the three dinners held in 1959 benefiting the Democratic National Committee and 
Democratic Advisory Council, gross proceeds amounted to sbout $585,000. 


19. Democratic Digest, May, 1960, p. 27. 
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There has been some grumbling by the hounded, but little serious criticism of 
the dinners. In effect, they are means of gouging businessmen, sympathizers, office- 
holders and favor-seekers who are often reluctant to refuse invitations to buy tick- 
ets. As evidence, the New York Times revorts a $50-a-plate New Serk County dinner 
for which 1900 tickets were sold but only 1200 versons attended. The national 
Democratic dinners, held in Washington or New York, osttract state residents who also 
are expected to attend regional, state, and county dinners, like the New York one, 
as well, 


Observers say thet many of the same persons anmnear at all party functions. A 
$100-a-plate dinner may seem innocuous, but big contributors often buy blecs of tick- 
ets and tables to cover contributions of $500 and $1,000 under a decentive $100 
price; even $100 for single tickets to each dinner noted above accrues to $600 over: 

a seventeen month period. The sponsors claim the dinners reap good will for the 
perty. The query is: Whose good will? Those wealthy or obligated enough to attend? 
In terms of responsibility, alternative party sources of funds are needed to reduce 
reliance upon this means of fund raising. 


III 
If mass fund raising is a desirable alternative, we need to look at its poten. 
tial in detail. Public opinion surveys provide the most reliable means for esti- 


mating numbers of contributors, but independent sources tend to bear out their re- 


sults .*1 Percentages of contributors among national cross-sections are shown in 
Table I, 


TABLE I: CONTRIBUTORS 


Poll Year Contributed to Contributed to Contributed to Either @ 


Republicans Democrats _ Revublicans or Democrats 

SRC 1952 3 

Gallup 1955 3 3 6 

Gallup 1956 3 6 9 

SRC 1956 9 12 10 

Gallup 1958 2 3 5 

Gallup =: 19558 3 3 6 

Sources: Survey Research Center dats from Angus Gampbell, Philip E. Converse, 
Warren E. Miller, Donald E. Stokes, The American Voter (New York: 


John Wiley and Sons, 1960), p. 91; Gallup data from Roper Public Opinion. 
Research Center, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 
a. SRC percentages are of those who said they had voted for Eisenhower or Stevenson; 
entages are ecause 2s as_aske sammle,. 


The SRC percentage for 1956 translates into 8 million contributors. This revre- 
sents a dramgfic rise from 3 million contributors in 1952, but still constitutes a 
narrow base. Whether the polls will continue to show increasing proportions of 


20, New York Times, April 29, 1960. 

Si. Heard, cit., Ppe 38-47, 

22. A 1950 poll showed 7% of a national sample said they had contributed in the- 
last 4 years, Julian L. Woodward and Elmo Roper, "Political Activity of American 
Citizens," American Political Selence Feview, 44 (1950), 874. In a Minnesota state- 
wide poll, 15% indicated they had contributed at some time in their lives. Data from 
Roper Public Opinion Research Center. 
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adults who contribute remains to be seen, At an arbitrary average of $5 per cons 
tributor, the funds provages by this number of contributors would be insufficient 
to meet political needs. 


Over the yesrs, Gallup has made projections b-sed uvon the following question: 
"If you were asked, would you contribute $5.00 to the campaign fund of the political 
party you prefer?" The results are shown in Table it. 


TABLE TI: CONTRIBUTION PROJECTION 


Year Yes No. Reject Don't No Qualified 
__Know Opinion __Yes 

1943 29 69 2 

1947 71 

1949 31 62 1 4 2 

1952 34 55 11 

1955 34 53 1 12 

1955 32 56 ~ 12 

1956 35 50 - 15 

1956 a 59 1 9 

1957 39 47 2 12 

1958 12R/12D 72R/71D 6R/6D 

Source? 

R on Resea nter, W: ams Col W: town, Ma 


On the assumption that givine is a family and not an individual matter, Gallup 
translates the "Yes" percentages -- running roughly one-quarter to one-third -- from 
a national adult civilian population base ued 103 million) to a family population 
base (about 50 million). Thus if 12% to 17 million families gave $5 each, the max- 
imum collected would still be only $85 million. 


Typical cellular breakdowns of the Gallu»y projections have shown that propor- 
tionally more Revublicans than Democrats say they will give if asked; that persons 
with incomes in the upper-third breckets are more inclined to say they will give; 
that persons in cities of 50,000 and over apvesr more willing to give; that close to 
4 out of 10 in professional and business categories say they will give.@5 


Relisbility of projections of this kind is in doubt, especially in breakdowns 
where there are only a few resrondents in some cells, The reasons for the large drop 
in favorable resnonses from '57 to '58 ~~ which counters the genersl upward trend 
since '52 and casts some doubt unon the effectiveness of the first American Heritage 
Foundation-Advertising Council campaign in '58 -- are unknown. We have no informa- 
tion on the reasons for the heavy consistent "No" resnonses when a vrestige "Yes" 
answer would not cost the respondent a cent, Probably many neg>tive answers reflect 
negative attitudes toward politics. Prohably favorable resnonses would increase if 
the question were rephrased to include contributions to candidates! campaign funds, 
or if rephrased at $1 rather than $5. On the other hand, this data must be taken 
with other evidence if projections are to be made. 


23. Heard estimates total political costs in 1952 at $140 million, in 1956 at — 
$155 million. Heard, op, cite, pp. 7-8. 

24, -Release of Sept. 12, 1956. 

25. Release of Jan. 11, 1956. 
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That mass fund raising requires early planning, good organization, hard work, 
vitality, is indicated by those drives undertaken, A Republican report is sum- 
marized in Table III, 

TABLE III: REPUBLICAN CAMPAIGN '58 


Area 


Polk Co.,- lowa= 

Montgomery Co., Md. 

Wellesley, Mass. 

Hennepin Co., Minn, > 

Cuyahoga Co., Ohio 15,000 
Benton Co,, Wash. 2,000 
Cabell Co., W. Va. | 5,000 
Cumberland Co., Penn. 


” In 1959, $9,000 was collected. 
b, In 1959, $54,000 was collected, 


Revublicans estimate that in 1958, over 1,000 counties varticipated in a drive 
thet raised $1.8 million, with varying results as indicted shove. Reportedly, 
200,00C volunteers received gifts from 9CC,000 families. The Democrats reported a 
Montgomery County, Maryland drive: anproximately 1,C00 volunteers collected $21,006 
39 precincts of 83 in the county exceeded their quotas of 35 cents per registered 
Democrat, 


These figures show the magnitude of the job. If each party recruited an aver- 
‘age of 10 solicitors in each of the nation's 160,000 nrectncts, over 3 million 
volunteers would he needed.“? Even if the solicitors were found, vublic scceptance 
of the act of giving is also needed -- if refusals to cive sre any indication. Re- 
fusals actually encountered are indicated in Table III above, and in Table IV below, 


which compares percentages of adult cross-sections solicited with those who say they 
actually contributed. 


As these figures show, contributions run roughly 4 to 5 out of 10 solicitations, 
We do not know how many Democrats were solicited by Revublicans, or the reverse, and 
got refusals. The breakdowns show few differences between Renublican and Democratic 


percentages, except in 1956, when the Democrats seem to have solicited more widely 
and fared better. 


If the turndown percentages prevailed in solicitations of the nation's 50 mil- 
lion families, we could still expect 20 to 25 million families to contribute. At 
an average of $5 per family, this would amount to $100-$125 millions. But the 
Gallup projections shown in Table. II indicate only 25% to°32% who say they would 
give $5 if asked -- fieures perhaps more realistic because the areas where the mass 
solicitations have occured are undoubtedly not revresentative. 


26. Of the 1,000 counties varticipating in the Renuhlican drive, about 10% 
sent final reports to the RNC; it has been estimated that about 75% of the money re- 
mained in the counties, leaving 25% to be shared with state and national committees. 

27. Gallup surveys have shown as many as 38.6 million adults who signify — 
willingness to serve as party volunteers. Relesse of Sentember 12, 1956. 


Solici 

| 9,000 $12,000 

8,000, 11,000 

| 1,230 8,700 175 

6,350 

3,700 30,000 
300 2,200, 50 

803 2,500 218 

| 5,000 10, 000 800 
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TABLE IV: REFUSALS 


Poll Date Solicited Contributed 


by: to: 
Republicans; Democrats; Fither,* Revublicans: Democrats: Either,” 

SRC 1952 5 3 
Gallup 1955 5 5 10 3 3 

Gallup 1956 8 11 19 3 6 9 

SRC 1956 9 12 1¢ 
Gallup 1958 6 11 2 3 5 
Gallup 1958 8 8 16 3 3 6 
Sources: Survey Research Center data from Angus Campbell, Philip E. Converse, 

Warren E, Miller, Donald E. Stokes, The American Voter (New York: 


John Wiley and Sons, 1960), p. 91; Gallup data from Roper Public Opinion 
Research Center, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass, 

a. SRC percentages are of those who said they had voted for Eisenhower or Stevenson; 
al. ercentages a} s2 


Of course, turndown rates VaRy according to income level and eze, SRC figures 
show the following contributors: 


Anmal Family Income 1952 1956 
Less than $3,000 2 2 
$3, 0C0-$4,, 999 3 6 
$5 000—$7 499 7 12 
$10,000 and over 17 31 


Those who said they gave in 1956 were by age brackets, as SgMious: 21-24, 6%; 
25-34, 7%; 35-44, 13%; 45-54, 12%; 55-64, 11%; 65 and over, 6%,“7 And the percent- 
ages in occupational groups who claimed to have given money or bought tickets in 
1956 were: professional, 19; business end managerial, 18; white collar, 7; skilled, 
8; unskilled, 7; farm operator, 6; retired, 6; housewife, 6, 30 


These figures indic-te the -ifficulties ahead, 2+ Perhaps no one technique will 
fit all towns, cities, suburbs or rural areas, Fund r*ising is drudgery, yet chari- 
tiles are able to recruit volunteers and achieve broad financial sunvort, whereas 
parties with their more widespread and permanent organizations normally do not. The 
perties can learn from the charities and professional fund raisers, but they need to 
convince themselves of the possible, then build public acceptance of political-finan- 
cial imperatives, Perhaps motivational research is needed; perhaps in view of neg- 
ative attitudes, fund raising efforts should be more in terms of supporting the costs 
of democracy than of supprrting parties or candidates. Perhaps more exneriments 


28, Quoted in Heard, op, cit., p. 44, note 17. 
29. Ibid, p. 82, note 41. 


30. V. 0, Key, Jr., colitics, rartics, and Iressure Groups (4th ed., New York: 
Thomas Y, Crowell Co., 1958), p. 545, note 19, quoted. 


31. Note also the extent of American citizen non-participation in politics, in 


Clinton Rossiter, Parties and Politics in America (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1960), Pp. 2-37 
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of a bipartisan nature should be undertaken? -- though bip»rtisan fund raising 
may have bad effects upon party responsibility. 


Iv 

Responsibility in party financial affairs requires definition, not in terms of 
a centralized system, but in terms of the American experience. Centralization 
should not be confused with responsibility, ess is the tendency in Revublican cir 
cles. We need to think of improvements; not panaceass Our party system holds to- 
gether through loyalty, not discipline, personal acquaintanceship, not formal ties, - 
bargaining; not coercioni Considerable cooperation oceurs but it is achieved prag- 
matically, On the party side, money or services provided ?y the n-tional committee | 
sometimes create obligations requtring repayment, if not in kind, then in program 
cooperation. On the non-party side,-common interests in electing a cancidate bring — 
whatever cooperation can be achieved, 


Responsibility literally means accountability and reliability, The first 
accountability must be to the public, meaning responsiveness to the public rather 
than private interests contributing large sums, Accountability also means willing- 
ness to disclose and publicize sources, transfers, and expenditures of es so 
that the public will know that funds are being sought and used legitimately.22 


Reliability in party finance refers to dependence upon party sources of funds 
-- for higher level committees, reliance unon lower level committees for funds; for 
candidates, reliance upon the party at whatever level for a portion, hopefully a 
major portion, of their funds, And in turn, the reliability of assured services 


provided by higher level committees, and of assured participation in party councils 
by candidates bearing the party label, 


Within the American context, the goals of responsibility ghould be mass solici- 
tation, cooperation in raising and sharing funds, timeliness,” efficient use of 
funds, perhaps sharing and matching agreements for special undertakings such as pre- 
campaign polls or in psychologically important special elections. Cooperation may 
mean dividing up areas for solicitation, sharing the work load, channeling non-party 
efforts in the common direction, establishing coordinating committees. 


The problem is to harmonize the work of the party and cendid-tes at all levels, 
to coordinate the work of amateurs and professionals, to reconcile the work of the 
national and congressional committees, This requires patience, uncerstanding and 
flexibility. Institutions like united finance committees and the Democrstic Quota 
Appeals Board can be helpful, but they exist on the sufferance of political leaders, 


As defined, responsibility cannot he achieved at once. On one hand, it must be 
fostered at the national and state levels, perhaps in untraditional ways. On the 
other hand, it must occur locally. On the first point, normally, the national 
party fears bypassing regular channels in dealing with local organizations. Justi- 
fiably it fears factionalism, charges of intervention, Yet a means to encourage 


32, See renort of an Alexandria, Minn, experiment in John Obert, "Money, . 
Politics and the Minnesota Story," Nieman Revorts, 11 (Oct., 1957), 10-14. 

33. Publicity has internal party benefits too, if it is used to prod recalci- 
trants into cooperation, 

34, Timeliness means early availability of funds for planned budgeting, in- 
cluding such as the buying of short-term U.S. Notes with excess funds (a practice 
of the Republican Finance Committee of Allegheny County, Pa.). 
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-nationally~oriented local groups would be helpful, For example; the California club 
movement35 has had no direct lines to the national Democratic party. If the DNC 
could not undertake relationships with such groups, perhaps other perty-affiliated 
organizations could., Two opportunities in this direction have been missed, 


1. The Democratic Advisory Council would undoubtedly find sympathy -- and 
funds -- if it made a direct appeal to the rising nationally-oriented club member~ 
ships. The Democratic Advisory Council has been dependent upon scarce DNC dollars, 
although recently it resorted to its own $100sa-plate dinner, Direct financial ties 
to local clubs could give the Democratic Advisory Council financial independence and 
at the same time, the means to exert influence through the clubs upon congressmen 
obligated to them for campaign support, In turn; the Democrstic Advisory Council 
would give the clubs a national vehicle and voice in party affairs: 


By the same token, the Republicans missed an opportunity to use its Percy Com- 
mittee on Program and Progress as a vehicle for attracting wide financial support, 
The purpose of the Committee was to develop a popular and attractive Republican 
program for the future. Reliance w-s placed upon the usuel means of financing, 
rather than trying to finance the promotion of the program through popular sub- 
scription. The propagation of a popular program through other than popular 
financing seems a grave misconception, 


2. Or, the DNC could have dramatized its 1956 campsign deficit by appealing 
for funds ,from hundreds of party clubs and local organizations throughout the 
country.2© Its feasibility is evidenced by the fact that some clubs voluntarily 
undertook to make contributions; one ap Baltimore conducted a baby contest to col- 
lect funds for a $1,000 contribution. Instead, the party resorted to its usual 
methods, by establishing a 750 Club to be comnosed of 750 individuals who con- 
tributed $1,000 each for debt retirement,38 


In some cases, cirect anpeals to loc»l clubs have been undertaken, but the 
instances are isolated and the purposes limited, An example is the Teas for TV 
undertaken by the Women's Division of the DNC, The objection is not to the limited 
purposes of such appeals in the past; it is to the feeble efforts in organizing 
such projects, in relegating them to low priority, in short, in failing to take full 
and direct advantage of existent organizations, 


For another example, national committees provide a variety of services to state 
and local organizations on a regular basis, to vice presidential candidates in the 
quadrennial years, and to congressional candidates. The RNC issued for 1960 a 
breakdown of the activities to which the combined funds of the national, senatorial, 
and congressional committees are being applied. The boast is made that over 70 cents 
per dollar goes to the aid of candidates and other committees, when allocated 


35. Properly the California Democratic Council, For an account, see 
Francis Carney, The Rise of the Democratic Clubs in Celifornia (New York: Henry Holt 
and Coe, Inc., 1958). 

36. Not to be outdone, the GOP set up a 1000 Club in Nov., 1959. 

37. Democratic Digest, Dec, '59-Jan. '60, p. 32. 

38. Interestingly, a 750 Club brochure advertises as one reason for joining: 
"Continuing service to members for their needs in Washington," -- an example of the 
wrong kind of party resvonsibility, 
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functionally as below: 


Direct aid to candidates 

-08¢ -Public relations : 

trevel 
Research 

Field forces 


Increasingly, party money and services are being provided for congressional 
candidates .2? A survey of the 1958 Democratic congressional candidates showed 
high ratings of the value of DNC campaign aids¥0 Such services may be especially 
appreciated by non-incumbents without experience with national issues. Yet Dem- 
ocratic committees are not supplying Democratic congressmen with the kinds of 
information 120 of them established the House Democratic Study Group, for example, 
to provide; their ideological ties are so close to either the DNC or the Democratic 
Advisory Council that either should be able to: serve the purpose and thereby 
establish closer national ties with a significant group of congressional Democrats, 
With ample monies, pools of researchers, speech writers and ¢lerical help could be 
provided; The national committees of both parties could make greater efforts to 
determine the real, rather than imagined, needs of congressmen -- and find ways to 
finance them, 


Minor changes in procedures for allocating money might have interesting 
effects, First, if congressional committee money were earmarked for a candidate 
but sent to his state committee to spend on his behslf, the party tie-in could be 
meaningful, Or, perhaps money could be withheld from candidstes in states which 
had not met their national quotas, Or, attempts could be made to organize party 
congressional district committees, such as hove proved useful in — and funds 
chenneled to candidates through them, 


Of course, there are limits to the sprse of ohideation recipients of funds or 
services from a party committee may feel. Congression2l committees have accepted 
funds from national committees, yet appreciation is not often evident. In turn, 
congressicnal committees allocate funds to candidates without incurring policy 
obligations. Congressional money is usually given indiscriminately, If policy 
criteria were established and candidates had to accept these before receiving funds, 
many would refuse. In America, other means than party financing are available, and 
certainly could not be prohibited, so sanctions would be useless, And if criteria 
were established, they would be conservative criteria applied.by conservative 
leaders who control congressional committees. Even if candidates were dependent 
upon party organizations for their nomination or campaign money, dependence would 
be upon state or local organizations which nominate them, not national ones, and 
organizations at the lower levels would finance such candidates before supplying 
national committees with funds, 


National committees, with their research facilities, access to information, 
increasingly professional staffs, must play an important role in party affairs, and 


39. Bailey has noted the frictions and prejeneine the contributions to con 
gressional candidates cause. Bailey, ov, cit., p. ll. 

40, Democratic Digest, Jan.-Feb., 1959, pp. 6-7. 

41, When no greater influences are at work, the recipient may well go along 
with the party. But other influences are often determinative. The obverse of this 
ostensible obligation is one rarely mentioned -- the value of local campaigns which 
_ in effect benefit the party as a whole, 
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provide policy guide lines, But most attempts to instill party pysctpline from the 
top through financial institutions or measures will be resented, Localism is 
literally dictated by local circumstances, which the responsible lesder -- even the 
congressional leader -- must respond to if he is to keep his organization loyal, 
his funds available, and his program acceptable. He can lead away from localism if 
he will or if he finds support elsewhere, but he cannot be compelled. He will lead 
toward the national party only if persuaded vg the benefits of party loyalty to 
himself, his rank-and-file, or his commnity,43 


James MacGregor Burns has suggested that a party realignment is vossible only 
through the political leadership of a victorirus presidential candidate who builds 
his non-party support into a permanent new party. Concerning the 1960 election, 
Burns says: 

---Organizationally, the new President's sunvorters will have 
no place to go. Few of them will find a home in their state 

or local parties, because these parties are not oriented around 
national candidates or programs, The vital machinery to sus- 
tain political organization -- large-scale dues-paying member- 
ship backed up by local leadership, headquarters, mailing lists 
-- would be lacking. 


This is the fatal gap in our system, The crucial machinery 
linking President, senators, and representatives to voters 
concerned about national problems does not exist. 


Perhaps some senators and congressmen would take more national positions if 
assured of local support for them, Since few congressmen have the money or organi-~ 
zation to build such supvort, Burns thinks the president's campaign committees could 
form a nucleus. Since presidential leadership would apply to only one party, what 
would be needed is strong political leadership in both parties at all levels. If 
this does not come from the regular organizations, then non-party or club movements, 
as in California, may move in to provide the kind of leadership that will work with 
the national party and help to modernize and establish strong, ala alin ccs 
local organizations. 


In some states strong Democratic party leadership encouraged by elected offi- 
cials has proved adequate to the task -- as in Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
South Dakota. In some areas, Republican Workshops and Assemblies are catching on, 
and the RNC has appointed a full-time aide to develop them, Perhaps Burns mis- 
directs his idea; perhaps the non-party campaign organizations could instead form 
party clubs to challenge and take over where the regular leadership cannot or will 
not face up to political needs in the 1960's, 


Because the presidential constituency is gerrymandered in favor of the urban, 
large-state, and more liberal interests, presidential party leadership differs from 
congressional party leadership which favors rural, small-st>te, more conservative 
interests. The advocates of centralized parties fail to recognize that by the 


42. See Key, op, cit., pp. 364-65. 
43, See speech of Rep. Brwin Mitchell (D-Ga.) as an example of Southern leader~ 
ay on loyalty to the national party, in Congressional Quarterly, May 20, 1960, 
Pe 
| Ws, James MacGregor Burns,"White House vs. Congress," Atlantic, 205 
(March, 1960), 69. 
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nature of American politics, coherent national party policy would probably be con- 
servative -- especially in the p»rty out of executive control -- because in the 
struggle for power, the congressional power center would be more influential than 
the executive one. On the other hand, less party coherence means that the liberal 
viewooint, as in both parties today, will be well represented in the Executive and 
at the national committees if not on Capitol Hill. Thus various centers of party 
power compete. Given our heterogeneity, a vigorous social order may require many 
poles of energy and spontaneity, individual decision »nd inventiveness. The 
American party system is based upon widely-dispersed centers of power, authority, 
and responsibility, each of which makes its unique if sometimes disruptive con- 
tribution to the shape of the body politic. Our constitutional divisions and our 
socio-economic diversity meke inevitable both conflict within the parties »%nd over- 
lap between them, 


Because there is not much hope, even in a responsible party finsnce system, of 
local committees sending all their funds to the top before retaining their share or 
taking care of their own candidates, there is little hope of disciplining organiza- 
tions unwilling to follow national party policy. On the contrary, it is the local 
organizations that can withhold funds from the higher committees. It is they who 
have the first call on locally-raised funds; when there is a mergin or an agreement 
to share according to formula, then funds may be passed upward. In these circum 
stances, the committees at the top of the party structure would appear to be at the 
mercy of those at the bottom, But the situation is not hopeless, for the following 
reasons: Not all lower level committees will be at odds with upper level commit- 
tees, National party policy is not formulated in a vacuum, National policy derives 
from a consensus of a majority of state and local committees which share national ~ | 
interests and goals. A platform may be an armed truce between conflicting interests 
in the party coalition, but it also represents a majority consensus. Those which 
share interests will also share funds. The 1950 American Political Science Associa- 
tion Report suggests intra-party Gomocracy and accountability are necessary in de- 
veloping party responsibility nationally. 5 For the recalcitrants who refuse to 
supply their fair share because they cisagree with party policy, few disciplinary 
measures of a financial or other nature are feasible. Those which are available 
should be used more frequently, but we cannot gainsay their effectiveness, 46 


The forces making for a nationalization of olitics will increase as modern 
technology and communications create greater interdependence. The forces that 
create conditions causing local organizations to modernize and retire old lesdership 
are the very concitions that make for greater party coherence. The devnendence of 
higher level committees on supnlies of funds from below will not lead to more 
localism so long as local units are or become national- or issue-oriented, The 
trends are in this direction, but national leadership mst, as suggestec, take ad- 
vantage of them, Similarly, the parties, through their youth divisions, mst take 
advantage of the movement, led by the Citizenship Clearing House, to interest our 
college youth in politics, And local organizations and clubs must avpeel to sym 
pathizers in their constituencies by undertaking community services, cultural 
activities, publishing newspapers, or whatever means will attract activists, 


45. Report, p. 23. 

46, For example, Paul David and associates have suggested that the principle 
of "no representation without taxation" be followed by parties. In the refusal or 
failure of a state to. meet its quota obligations to the national party, the authors 
Suggest that voting rights of delegates at the next convention and voting rights 
in the national committee be withheld, Paul T. David, Ralph M. Goldman, Richard C, 


Bain, The Politics of National Party Conventions (Washington, D.C,: The Brookings 
Institution, 1960), pp. 500-01, note 20, 
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Moreover, our population movement will have its leveling or nationalizing 
effeets upon the party system, Suburban voting tends to follow similar patterns 
whether in North, East, South, or West, thus eroding old sectionalisms and pro- 
ducing new pockets of national party interests. The suburbs and exurbs comprise 
better educated pedple who vote regularly, may be national-minded, and have the 
money tc make political contributions. The danger in some areas, as Wood points 
out, is in local nonpartisanship. 7? But suburbia will be the crucial test (1) in 
producing more influential national-oriented leadership, and (2) in meeting the 
wide fund raising challenge. If broader financial constituencies cannot be created 
where middle and upper income people live, then our system of private p-rty finan- 
cing will prove unworkable. The parties might well emphasize these areas in their 
attempts to get local party cooperation. As historically the Democrats have found 
overwhelming urban support and the Republicans overwhelming rural support, the 
suburbs remain up for grabs -- for money and votes -- for the party which better . 
organizes their activities, 


Vv 


Coherent party policy cannot be achieved within the parties alone. For ex- 
ample, party responsibility on Capitol Hill is involved with many institutions 
that require change, matters not the concern of this paper, but which can simply be 
noted as involved with the seniority and committee systems, 


Similarly, other matters are affected by legal regulation. Laws, of course, 
affect political practice, but they also reflect it. This eomment is meant to sug- 
gest that while laws may be designed to produce political change, they more general- 
ly follow it, thus legalizing informal practices. There are some areas, however, 
where law revision may have salutory effects unon resnonsibility in finance, 


1. The first deals with government encouragement of the =ct of contributing 
through limited tax benefits for political contributions. Insofar as tax benefits 
will help broaden the base of financial support for p=rties, they will help achieve 
one goal leading to greater responsibility. 


2. Amother deals with present Hatch Act limitations uvon amounts volitical 
committees can spend. This restricts centralized fund raising and spending, and 
encourages non-party committees to raise funds (1) in competition with the parties, 
and (2) thus acquiring importance at the expense of the parties, Voluntary appeals 
te interest and population groups are inevitable when both major parties compete for 
marginal financial and voting support, But abolishing the $3 million spending lim- 
itation per committee would remove legal obstacles to greater party financial ef- 
forts and greater cooperation, 


3. The parties have little control over the nomination process, especially at 
the state and local levels; this impairs party responsibility, since candidates 
achieve nomination without incurring party obligations. The psrty primary method of 
nomination was adopted to democratize a system of "boss rule," but has encouraged 
candidacy of individuals with few ties to the party. The candidate has to finance 
his own nomination campaign, perhaps incurring obligations to large contributors, 
but normally not to his party. 


In terms of responsibility, psrty nomination or pre-primary party endorse- 
ment is to be favored. State laws regulating nomination procedures and in some 


47, Robert C. Wood, Suburbia (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1959), pp. 135-97. 
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states, laws eal egies party undbediinins as well, would have to be changed -- though 
such legal changes could not guarantee greater party cohesiveness, they would be of 
financial help by reducing in-fighting, family quarrels, and producing stronger, 
more responsible tickets committed to the support of perty platform and principle. 
Pre-primary endorsement in particular affords opportunities for focusing party 
energies on behalf of one candidate, and in Minnesota has been helpful in holding 
together the Democratic-Farmer-Labor coalition, 


4, The expense of campaigning has led some to advocate shorter campaigns, 
This proposal could have significance to party finance beyond the obvious fact that 
4f campaigns are appreciably shortened, there will be less money spent and conse- 
quently less need for funds, The hidden virtue lies in the following: with less 
time between nomination and election, candidates would have less time to organize 
their non-party committee activities, They would need efficient, well-organized 
campaigns designed to make the greatest impact in the shortest period of time. This 
type of campaign would call for professional rather than amateur direction, and can- 
didates might well see benefits in turning to experienced party leaders and commit- 
tees for help, The incurring of obligations to party le-ders for help in candi- 
dates' campaigns could have impressive impact uvon party discipline. 


5. The fact that federal and state elections may be held simultaneously has 
increased competition for funds and inhibited the development of broadly-based fund 
raising on behalf of federal candidates or the national and congressional commit- 


tees. The staggering of elections could serve the cause of perty responsibility 
by balancing our financial requirements. 


6. If responsibility is to be achieved, it mist be conceded that disclosure 
and publicity of party financial affairs will be helpful. The more the public knows 
about party finance, the more understanding it will have of the need for funds and 
of the ways money is spent.49 And the more that campaign budgets and quota figures 
are divulged, the clearer the local organizations will see the need to isi funds 
to higher level committees. ae 


It is ludicrous that the Democratic Party, with an acknowledged majority in 
this country, normally appears to be on the verge of bankruptcy. The Democratic 
Party is reputedly the party with the common touch, but it seems unsble or unwilling 
to try to put the common touch for funds on the majority that favors it. The Repub- 
lican Party does not conce?1 the fact that it is trying to modernize, to update its 
program, to popularize its image, yet its machinery and operation are geared to the 
large contribution rather than to smaller contributions from the growing middle 
class to which it must appeal if it is to win elections, 


Political participation at the grass roots is a condition of democracy. Parti- 
cipation entails responsibility on the vert of the citizen, but it also entails poli- 
tical party responsibility, If citizen participation is to be stimulated, it must be 
at the grass roots or local level. This means financial as well as other kinds of 
citizen participation encouraged by local party organizations which heretofore have. 
not uniformly pursued with vigor or efficiency the money or services of residents in 
their constituencies, But equally, the national committees must pursue these goals 
by prodding recalcitrant state and local organizations, and by taking better edvan- 
tage of receptive state and local orgarrizations. 


48. G. Theodore Mitau, Politics in Minnesota (Minneapolis: University of Min- 
nesota Press, 1960), pp. 27, WAH, 


bb, See the author's P and Public Reporting (Princeton:. 
Citizens' Research Foundation, 1960), 
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TRAT AUC F 
by Hannah Arendt 
Prepared for delivery at the 1960 Annual Meeting ef the 
American Political Science Asseciation, New York, September 
8-10, 1966 


It is not the purpese of the following brief remarks 
to present an analysis ef the phenomenon of action as one 
ef the elementary human activities. F have tried to de this 
elsewhere, and although what I have written does by ne 
means exhaust the matter, I would have to repeat some of 
it were I to go into this aspect at all. Even less de I 
wish to give an answer to the question raised in the title 
in the sense ef a definition or a description of what we 
de when we act within the limitations of the political 
realm. My purpese is much more modest; it censists in 
raising the question of a possible relation between 
action and happiness. 

This particular aspect ef the matter was suggested te 
me by an incident which, though of no great significance 
in itself, happened to revive certain trains of thought 
which had lain dormant at the back ef my mind fer some 
time, The incident convinced me of the eld verity that 
nothing is more easily everlooked than what lies before 
everybody's nose. My justification fer telling you about 
it is that I have always believed that, no matter hew ab- 
stract eur theories may sound er hew consistent our ar - 
guments may appear, there are incidents and stories be - 
hind them which, at least for us ourselves, contain, as 
in a nutshell, the full meaning ef whatever we have to | 
say. Thought itself -- to the extent that it is more than 
a technical, legical operation which electronic machines 
may be better equipped to perferm than the human brain -- 
arises out of the actuality ef incidents, and incidents 
of living experience must remain its guideposts by which 
it takes its bearings, if it is net to lese itself in the 
heights to which thinking soars, or in the depths to 
which it must descend. In ether words, the curve which 
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the activity of thought describes must remain bound to in- 
cident as the circle remains bound to its focus; and the on- 
ly gain one might legitimately expect from this most myster- 
ious of human activities is not a result, such as a defini- 
tion, or the attinment of a goal, such as a theory, but ra- 
ther the slow, plodding discevery and, perhaps, the mapping 
survey of the region which some incident had completely il- 
luminated for a fleeting moment. 

It is neither customary nor wise to tell an audience, and 
least of all a.learned audience, about the incidents and 
stories around which the thinking process describes its 
circles. It is much safcr to take listener and reader along 
the train of thought itself, trusting to the persuasiveness 
inherent in the succession of connected things, even though 
this succession hides as well us it preserves the original 
source out of which the thought precess arose and from which 
it spread. For incidents in themselves are not persuasive; 
they are isolated instances by definition and thus cpen to 
endless interpretation. Moreever, they are often ordinary 
and commonplace; and although the commonplace and the ordi- 
nary must remain our primury concern, the daily food ef our 
thought, -- if only because it is from them that the uneommon 
and the extraordinary emerge, and not from matters that are 
difficult and sophisticated -- it is wiser to call attention 
to such matters by artificially alienating our minds from 
them in order to repeat the wonder snd surprise with which 
the commonplace, which we constantly and inevitably tend to 
everlosk because of its familiarity, must strike us to as- 
sert its true significance. 

Alienation as a means to focus attention is common en - 
ough in literature and art, especially in medern pcetry 
and painting, where it hus received more than its due share 
of consideration. I think it is ne less present in medern 
philosophy, that is, to the extent that philosophy is still 
concerned with those elementary plausibilities which are 
common matters to all except the philosopher, Modern philo- 
sophy has discovered that interpretation of texts, the art 
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of hermeneutics, can be a very effective means of such alien- 
ation, and the frequent complaints about distortion of mean- 
ing and violence done to authors bear a strange similarity 
to the familiar complaints about the distortion of reality 
in modern painting and writing. The current justification 
given for this indirect manner of speaking and writing is 
the need of going back to the sources, .ind I do not doubt 
the legitimacy of this calim. However, there are other 
reasons, less candidly admitted and, I suspect, of equal 
relevance. There is first the tendency to present the newest 
insight as rediscovery of the “oldest truth", and there is 
second an altogether novel and yet fairly wide-spread tech- 
nique ef quoting single sentences and sometimes mere words 
eut of context, insulating them, as it were, in order to 
prevent transfer of triteness, the contamination with that 
atmosphere of empty, banal verbcsity which has infected our 
language and corrupted the key words of speculative thought, 
such as truth, freedom, faith, reason, justice and the like. 
Metaphorically speaking, it is as though -- instead of fill- 
ing the new wine into old bottles -- the old wine is being 
used to cause fermentation which, of course, can be done 
enly if first the spirit hus been distilled from it. To be 
sure, this shying away from direct speech and this peculiar 
use of the treasures of the past have many causes; smong 
them is the twe-faced conviction that in these matters 
"nothing can be true which is altogether new," (K.Jaspers) 
and that what only one man says cannot be true either. But 
this need for support and for company does not tell the 
whole story; it does net explain the distillation and the 
distortion which comes from it, this sceming arbitrariness 
in handling the old texts, or, if you wish, this sudden 
pussion for reading ever deeper und more novel meanings into 
them. Distillation then, as the very quintessence of the 
new art of hermeneutics, plays much the same part and aims 
at much the same effects in mode-7n theoretical writing as 
alienation in medern art and poetry. 
These methods of indirect speech by means of interpreta- 
tion, though almost unknown prior to our own century, 
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have become by now the expected, though of course by no 
means the generally accepted, form for inquiries of a cer- 
tain type, and I myself shall soon have recourse to what is 
perhaps the only way for gaining at least a minimum of plau- 
sibility for statements which can neither be demonstrated 

in conclusive argument nor hope to be accepted as self - 
evident truth. To begin with telling the anecdote of a real 
incident is against all the rules of the game; but these 
rules are not absolute, they are rules of caution rather 
than laws of thought and hence can be broken. 

The incident then which gave rise to the following con- 
siderations was as follows: I was engaged in conversation 
with one of those former radicals --Cemmunists, Trotskyites, 
and the like -- whom, I suppese we all count among our ac- 
quaintances and friends, and I wes curious how this parti- 
cular person viewed his awn past, how he had come to terms 
with his former convictions. At the back of my mind I had 
the ready-made alternatives into which the answer was likely 
to fall --The attraction of the ideolegy that provided a 
convenient framework for thought and argument, for expla- 
nation of the past and prophecy of the future; or, the 
search for the god who then had failed to send his former 
adherents in search of new gods, often no less strange though, 
as a rule, far less dangerous than the discarded one; or, 
presumably the best possibility, the old passionate con - 
tempt for the prevailing standards of "bourgeois" society 
plus the no less passionate, but less readily admitted com- 
passion fer those whom society persisted to treat unjustly. 
(The latter, incidentally, the passion of compassion, has 
been one of the strongest forces ef psycholegicl motivation 
throughout the history of revolution, from Robespierre 
dewn to Lenin and Trotsky; there is such a thing as a pass- 
ionate, unreasoning love of justice as there is such a thing 
as a passionate, unreasoning leve for freedem. Those most 
likely to be caught in the various revolutionary mevements 
which swept the Western world between the two wars were 
people in whom the passion for justice outbalanced and over - 
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ruled not only complacency and opportunism but also the 
passions for either freedom or truth. And in this, they 

. were in no way exceptions from the rules of society as we 
have come to know it; it is precisely one of the outstand- 
ing characteristics of modern society that considerations 
ef justice will tend to outweigh 211 other considerations. ) 

In all these instances, revolutioh would have been the 
means to bring about a better, happier, juster society -- 
with or without an ideology to guide it, with or without 
‘belief in historical necessity and @he wave of the future. 
And if, for the sake of argument, we leave out here the 
otherwise very important question af using the means of vi~ 
olence in order to achieve the end of universal happiness, 
it must be admitted that the reyolgttionist again had little 
cause to congratulate himself ef being free from the common- 
place prejudices on which the established society rested. 
For is it not axiomatic with us that the ultimate end of 
government and the first law of all political action is the 
promotion of the happiness of society? 

To my surprise, the answer of my acquaintance differed 
from all these expectations. Instead of a straightforward 
reply, I was told the story of the stranger who arrived 
late in town and proceeded ferthwith to a gambling place; 
there a native approached him and warned him that the wheel 
was crooked, whereupen the stranger replied: But there is 
no other wheel in town. In other words, if you had the itch 
to do something, you had na ather place to go; you went 
there not for the goed of seciety at large, but for your 
own sake; and even if you went for other, presumably mere 
honorable motives -- such, for instance, as we know from the 
French Resistance -— it could happen to you that once you 
were in it there would no longer exist that "¢paisseur 
triste between the world ef reality and yourself." Many 
indeed, if they had the courage, not of their convictions 
which is relatively easy, but of their experiences, should 
know what the French poet and writer René Char was talking 
about when he said: "If I survive, I know that I shall have 
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to break with the aroma of these essential years, silently 
reject (not repress) my treasure, go back to the very be- 
ginnings, to my most destitute behavier, when I was in quest 
of myself without mastery, in naked unsatisfaction, in bare- 
ly perceptible knowledge and inquiring humility." 

But my acquaintance was an American, not a Frenchman, 
and his experience referred to the early thirties when he, 
unlike the gambler in the story, might have had other places 
‘to go. Even mere doubtful is whether in his youth and while 
still engaged in these activities, he actually knew the 
wheel was crooked, doubtful,too, whether he then would have 
dared to own up to his motives at all. What must interest 
us here is not the truthfulness of a person but the truth 
of a story, and the story tells us that there exists such 
intense happiness in acting that the actor, like the gamb- 
ler, will accept that all the edds are staked against him. 
I was convinced of this truth because the story reminded 
me instantly of a strange passage in the correspondence 
between Jefferson and John adams that occurs when, at the 
end of their lives and ina reflective mood, they were striv- 
ing to explain themselves to each other. One of the subjects 
they frequently discussed was death to which they both 
looked forwards with "more willingness than reluctance," 
with complete equanimity, that is, in a spirit equally re- 
moved from anxiety and from taecdium vitae. It was in this 
context and in this atmosphere of stillness and quiet that 
the question ef life in a hereafter was raised, and Jeffer- 


son -- who perhaps had never shared John Adams! cenviction 
that belief in a future state with rewards and punishments 
was indispensable for civilized communities -- concluded 


one ef his letters as follows: "May we meet there again, 
in Congress, with eur antient Colleagues, and receive with 
them the seal of approbation 'Well done, good and faithful 
servants.' (My italics) 

To be sure, Jefferson speaks jokingly, or rather with 
the sovereign irony which old age bestews upon those who 
are at peace with themselves, whose innate pride has re - 
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mained intact under life's triumphs and disasters. Yet be- 
hind the irony, there is the candid admission that life 
in Congress -- the joys of discourse, of legislation, of 
transacting business, of persuading and being persuaded -- 
was as conclusively a foretaste of an eternal bliss to come 
as the delights of contemplation had been for medieval 
piety. If we strip these images of life in a hereafter of 
their religious connotation -- which, of course, is more 
legitimate in the case of Jefferson than in the case of 
Thomas Aquinas -- they present nothing more nor less than 
various ideals of human happiness. And the point of the 
matter is that Thomas' perfecta beatitude consisted entirely 
in a vision, the vision of God, for which the presence of 
no friends was required (amici non requiruntur ad _perfectam 
beatitudinem), whereas Jefferson could think of a possible 
improvement of the best and happiest moments of his life 
enly by enlarging the circle of his "Colleagues" so that 
he would be able to sit "in Congress" with the ancients. 
It is very much in the same spirit and the same mood that 
Socrates, in a famous passage about the chances of life af- 
ter death, frankly and smilingly confessed that all he could 
ask for was, so to speak, more of the same, namely no island 
of the blessed and ne life of an immertal soul which would 
be utterly unlike the life of mortal man, but the meeting 
with those illustrious men of the Greek past in Hades -- 
Parmenides, and Heraclitus, and Hemer -- whom he had not 
been able te meet on earth and whom he would have desired 
to engage in those unending dialogues of thought of which 
he had become the master. 

But let us return to Jefferson. What makes his statement 
so remarkably notewerthy is its glaring and, is it were, in- 
necent discrepancy with the whole body of ancient and modern 
pelitical theory which Jefferson had hardly ever tthought 
te challenge explicitly. In the sentence I quoted even the 
"seal ef approbation" is not the common reward for virtue 
in a future state; it rather belongs together with anether 
passage in which he gladly and candidly admitted that there 
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had been a time "when perhaps the esteem of the world was 

of higher value in my eye than everything in it." Yet 

' Jefferson too believed that "the care of human life and 
happiness ... is the ... only legitimate object of good go- 
vernment, that the "happiness" of those who governed ceuld 
consist only in an illegitimate, tyrannical lust for power 
and that the chief reason the governed must have a share 

in government was this deplorable tendency of human nature. 
He would have agreed with Madison that government is but a 
reflection on human nature, that men, if they ere angels, 
would need no government and that government, if exercised 
by angels, would need no Congress and ne ether institutions 
of control to check its powers. When he spoke ef his public 
career, he would seldom mention how much he had enjoyed 
himself; he would rather stress the debt of service he owed 
to his fellow-citizens, "that tour ef duty, in whatever 

line he can be most useful to his country, is due from every 
individual." When he spoke of happiness, he too would assume 
that its place lies "in the lap and love of my family, in 
the society of my neighbors and my books, in the wholesome 
occupations of my farms and my affairs" -- in short in a 
place as far removed as possible from Congress and in a life 
upon which the public has ne clain. : 

That these exhortations and reflections are a far cry 
from the pious banalities, the steck-in-trade of cheap po- 
litical oratory whose hypocrisy is spotted almost before 
they are uttered, I do not deny. But I think that they do 
not carry much weight in the writing and thinking of the 
founding fathers -- little weight in Jefferson's, and even 
less in John Adams' works.If we wish to learn something 
about the authentic experiences behind the commonplace that 
public business is a burden and a duty, we had better turn 
to the fifth and fourth centuries B.C. in Greece than to 
the eighteenth century A.D. of our civilization. Thus the 
greatness of the Declaration of Independence does net lie 
in its natural law philosophy -- in which case it would 
indeed be "lacking in depth and subtlety" -- or in any new 
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ideas (which are absent from it), not in the old ideas 
which even then were felt to be "hackneyed" by John Adams 
and which Jefferson himself thought to be no more than "the 
common sense of the subject"; the significance of this do - 
cument is the very fact that a document was thought to be 
needed at all, out of "respect to the Opinion of mankind," 
and that a list of very specific grievances against a par- 
ticular king led to the denial of monarchy and kingship 


in other words, consists not even so much in its being"an 
argument in suppert of an action" as in its being the per- 
fect way of an action to appear in words; and since we deal 
here with the written, and not with the spoken word, we 
are confronted by one of the rare moments when the power of 
action is great enough to erect its own monument. 

What I think is true for the Declaration of Independence 
is true also mutatis mutandis for the writings of the men 
who made the revolution. It was when he ceased to speak in 
generalities, when he spok or wrote in terms of either 
past or future action that Jefferson came closest to ap- 
preciating at its true worth the peculiar relationship bet- 
ween action and happiness to which I am trying to draw your 
attention. It was only because he was so aware of this re- 
lationship that he outlined again and again his great and 
completely forgotten plan of dividing and subdividing the 
republics of the Union into "the elementary republics of 
the wards" where every man would be able to feel "that he 
is a participator in the government of affairs," and hence 
would live in a Congress of his own. He was convinced and 
I think rightly, that the Republic could not be safe with- 
out this constitution of "councils", and because this was 
for him a matter of elementary safety, he could write that 
this universally neglected and refected plan of his was 
his ceterum censee Carthaginem esse delendam. The reason 
he gave was as follows: "When there shall not be a man >» 
in the State who will not be a member of some one of its 
councils, great er small, he will let the heart be tern out 
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of his body sooner than his power be wrested from him by a 
Caesar or a Bonaparte." The reason, however, why this whole 
portion of Jeffersonian politics -- as similar portions of 
John Adams' writings -- has been buried in oblivion (to the 
point, incidentally, that the very word 'ward' is missing 
from the indices of current editions) is precisely that no 
theory, ancient or modern, and no cenceptual framework in 
political thought could be fourm to agree with it. The 
‘trouble is that, contrary to what Jefferson himself be - 
lieved, the "common sense of 2 matter" is by no means al - 
ways identical with the commonly held beliefs about it. 
( To put this another way, Jefferson could write as in - 
dignantly as he pleased about "the nonsense of Plato", the 
truth is that Plato's "foggy mind" has predetermined the 
categories of political thought to such an extent and erect- 
ed a conceptual framework of such stability that Jefferson 
himself was no more, and perhaps even less, capable of es- 
caping hidden Platenic notions in his political thinking 
than any avowed admirer of the Republic. These notions -- 
to put them as crudely as possible but hardly more crudely 
than Platenic ideas had become at the end of the eighteenth 
century -- can be enumerated as follews: The ultimate end 
of politics in general and action in rarticular is beyond 
and above the political realm; the goal by which political 
action must take its bearings, and the standards by which 
it can be judged, are not political in origin but arise 
from an altogether different set of experiences; action is 
fundamentally no more than execution of knowledge, and 
therefore secondary 28 well as inferior to it, from which 
it follews that it is the "wise man" who is the "good man;" 
finally, in the Aristetelian version of Platonism, politic- 
al action and its end stand in the same relationship to 
each other as war and peace, that is, the ultimate end of 
political action is not only different from politics in 
general, it is even its very opposite. 

Not much more of this tradition had come down to the 
eighteenth century's philesophes and men of letters than 
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the question which apparently poses the central problem of 
all political thought: What is the cnd of government? But 
the point to.rcmember is that this question, which still 
haunts the textbooks, makes sense only if one takes philo- 
sophy as seriously as those did who, for the first time dis- 
covered and defined the thilcsepher's way of life in dist- 
inction from, and in opposition to, the political way of 
life. And neither the founding fathers nor the political the- 
orists in England and France from whom they derived their 
own "philosophy" were willing or even capable of taking 
philosophy as a way of life seriously enough to reach the 
origins of their conceptual language. This might have been 
of small importance, if only they had been able to arrive 
at another comprehensive way of communicating and stating 
their own experiences. Sinc: this was not the case, they re- 
mained unhappily the prisoners of a tradition whose authentic 
sources lay beyond their scope of experience and understand- 
ing, and the result was that whenever they thought in gener- 
al terms, and not in terms of political action and the found- 
ation of political institutions, their thought would remain 
Shallow and the depth of their experience would remain in- 
articulate. It was , in the last analysis, this inarticu- 
late depth which, when it broke through the rigid shell of 
traditional platitudes, was likely to lead and mislead them 
into certain grand and dangerous statements -- as when Jef- 
ferson speaks of "the tree of liberty" which "must be re- 
freshed from time to time with the blood of patriots and 
tyrants." It was still the same depth of experience and 
the same inability to clarify and explore it with the con- 
ceptual tools of our tradition -- born when the men of 
thought turned against the men of action -- that led and 
misled the men of the French Resistance into a philosophy 
of triumphant "absurdity" when they tried to distill "the 
aroma of those essential years" for whose trials and sac- 
rifices they were so much better prepared than for the un- 
expected "happiness" and meaningfulness these years held 
in store for them. The little story I told you presents, 
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as it were, the raw material of this experience which, if 
refined but still lacking all theoretical adumbrations, 
may speak as follows: "Action that has a meaning for the 
living has value only for the dead, completion only in the 
minds that inherit and question it." (Rene Char) 


II 

In conjunction with these stories and in support of what 
they have to tell us, I shall now revert to the more con- 
ventional means of alienating interpretation, and call your 
attention not even to a sentence but to two words which 
were still idiomatic in the 18th century, to wit, 'public 
happiness.' It is an odd fact which, of course, has often 
been noticed that Jefferson, when he drafted the Declaration 
of Independence, changed the current formula in which the 
inalienable rights were enumerated from "life, liberty and 
property" to "life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness." 
It is even stranger that in the Debates which preceded the 
adoption ef Jefferson's draft this alteration was not dis- 
cussed; and this curious lack of attention to a phraseology 
which in the course of the following centuries has contri- 
buted to a specifically American ideology more than any 
other word or notion, stands almost as much in need of ex- 
planation as the phrase itself. It is quite possible that 
even then not-much attention was paid because the phrase 
was attributed to Mr. Jefferson's famous "felicity of the 
pen", it is even more likely that the change escaped at- 
tention because the word 'happiness' occupied a pre - 
revolutionary place in political language so. that it sounded 
quite familiar in its context. 

The first source of such familiarity which comes to mind 
is the conventional idiom in royal.proclamations where "the 
welfare and the happiness of our people" quite explicitly 
meant the private welfare of the subjects and their private 
happiness, that is, exactly what the phrase "pursuit of 
happiness" has come to mean throughout the 19th and 20th 
centuries. Against this plausibility, however, there stands. 
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the fact that it was precisely a highly significant varta- 
tion in pre-revolutionary America to speak of public hap- 

‘ piness instead of ‘welfare and happiness.' Thus Jefferson 
himself, in a paper which he prepared for the Virginia 
Convention of 1774, and which in many respects anticipated 
the Declaration of Independence, declared that "our ancest- 
ors" when they left "the British dominions in Europe" ex- 
ercised "a right which nature has given all men, ... of 
establishing new societies, under such laws and regulations 
as to them shall seem most likely to promote public happi- 
ness."" (My italics). If Jefferson was right and it was in 
quest of public happiness that the "free inhabitants of the 
British dominions" had emigrated to America, then the colo- 
nies in the New World must have been the breeding grounds 

of revolutionaries from the beginning; for public happiness 
meant a share in public power as distinct from the generally 
recognized right to be protected by the government even 
against public power. More important in our context, the 
very combination of the two words:"public" and "happiness" 
indicates strongly that these men knew they were not alto- 
gether speaking the truth when they maintained (as Jefferson 
in a letter to John Randolph in 1775): "My first wish is a 
restoration of our just rights; my second a return to the 
happy period when ... I may withdraw myself totally from the 
public eye, and pass the rest of my days in domestic ease 
and tranquility, banishing every desire of afterwards even 
hearing what passes in the world;" although only John Adams 
was bold enough to make the enjoyment of power and public 

_ happiness the cornerstone of his political philosophy. 

As far as the Declaration of Independence is concerned, 


we doubtlessly are supposed to hear the term ‘pursuit of 
happiness' in 2 twofold meaning even though these two mean- 
ings can hardly be reconciled either historically or con- 
ceptually; Jefferson's felicity of pen consisted in this 
instance in blurring the distinction between private wel- 
fare and public heppiness and thus in appealing to those 
who wished to establish an administrative government me - 
chanism which would permit them to control their rulers 
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and, at the same time, give their attention "exclusively 

to their personal interests" (Cooper) as well as to those 

' who wished to constitute 2 public space where their passien 
for “emulation," the spectemur agendo, in John Adams' words- 
"let us be seen in action", let us have a space where we 

are seen and can act -- would become the very content of 

the political realm. If anybody should ask how,in the latter 
case, the end of government is to be defined, the answer 

is: "It is a principal end of government to regulate this 
passion, which in its turn becomes a principal means of 
government." (J.Adams). In other words, means and end co- 
incide, the question itself has become meaningless. 

In order to understand the meaning of this public happi- 
ness it may be well to remember that there existed a very 
Similar and yet significantly different idiom in the poli- 
tical language of pre-recolutionary 18th century France. 
Tocqueville reports how widespread the "taste" and the 
"passion for public freedom " was, how predominant in the 
minds of those who had no conception whatseever of what we 
now call revolution nor any premonition of the role they 
were to play in it. The americans could speak of public 
happiness because they had tastcd, prior to the Revolution, 
the experience of public freedom in the assemblies of towns 
and districts where they used to deliberate upon public af- 
fairs and where, according to John Adams, "the sentiments 
of the people were formed in the first place." They knew 
that the activities connected with this business constituted 
no burden but gave those who discharged them in public a 
feeling of happiness they could acquire nowhere else. 
Compared to this American experience, the preparation of 
the French hommes de lettre who evertually were to make 
the French Revolution was theoretical in the extreme; ne 
doubt, the men whom an unfriendly historian with some right 
has called "the play-actors" of the French Assembly also 
enjoyed themselves, but they certainly had no time,caught 
in the torrent of revolutionary events they no longer knew 
how to control, to reflect upon this side of an otherwise 
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grim business. 

Which then was the background of experience from which 
the term "public freedom" was coined? Who were the men who 
without even knowing it (for "the very netion of a violent 
revolution had no place in their mind; it was not discussed 
because it was not conceived" Tocqueville) were in fact 
bent upon changing the old order of a whole civilization? 
The 18th century, as I mentioned before, called these men 
hommes de lettres, and one of their outstanding character- 
istics was thet they had withdrawn voluntarily from society, 
first from the society of the royal Court and the life of a 
courtier, and later from the society of the salon. They 
educated themselves and cultivated their minds in a freely 
chosen seclusion, putting themselves ut a calculated distance 
from the social as well as the political, from which they 
were excluded in any case, in erder to look upon both in 
perspective. Living under the rule of an enlightened abso- 
lutism where life at the King's court, with its endless in- 
trigues and omnipresence of gossip, wis supposed to offer 
full compensation for a share in the world of public affairs, 
their personal distinction lay in their refusal to exchange 
social consideration for political significance, opting 
rather for the secluded obscurity of private studies, re - 
flections, and dreams. We know this atmosphere from the 
writings of the French moralistes, and we still are fas - 
cinated by the considered and deliberate contempt for so - 
ciety in its initial stages which was the source even of 
Montaigne's wisdom, which sharpened even the depth of Pas- 
cal's thought, and which letf its traces still upon muny 
pages of Montesquieu's work. 

Moreover, and importantly, no matter to which "estate" 
the men of letters belonged, they were free frcm the burden 
of poverty, and hence in « very similar position to their 
American celleagues. Dissatisfied with whatever preminence 
state or society of the ancien regime might have granted then, 
they felt that their leisure was a burden rather than a 
blessing, an imposed exile from a realm to which thcy had 
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right of access by virtue of birth, talent, and inclination; 
and what they missed in this position in which "the world 
of public affairs was not. only hardly known to them but was 
invisible" (Tocqueville), they called "public freedom" . 
To put it another way, their leisure was the Roman otium 
and not the Greek skhole, it was an enforced inactivity, 
a "languishing in idle retirement" for which philosophy was 
suppesed to deliver "some cure for grief" -- a doloris me- 
dicinam, as Cicero put it --, and they were still quite in 
the Roman style and mood when they began to employ their 
leisure in the interest of the res publica or la chose 
publique as eighteenth century France, translating liter - 
ally from the Latin, still called the realm of public af- 
fairs. Hence, they turned to the study of Greek and Roman 
authors, but not -- and this is decisive -- for the sake 
of whatever eternal wisdom or immortal beauty the ancient 
books might contain, but almost exclusively in order to 
learn about the political institutions to which they bore 
witness.: In eighteenth century France as in eighteenth 
century America, it was their search of public freedom and 
public happiness, and net their quest for truth, that led 
men back to antiquity. 

Tocqueville once rightly remarked that “of all ideas 
and sentiments which prepared the Revolution, the notion 
and the taste of public freedom strictly speaking have 
been the first ones to disappear." And the same, mutatis 
mutandis, can be said for the notion of public happiness 
in America where "pursuit of happiness" was almost imme- 
diately used and understood without its original qualify- 
ing adjective. There were theoretical 2s well as historic- 
al reasons which caused this fateful disappearance. I 
mentioned the theoretical insufficiency of our tradition of 
political thought, which, in this instance, turned about 
the ambiguities in the traditional definitions of tyranny. 
Tyranny, sccording to ancient, pre-philesophical under - 
standing, was the form of government in which the ruler had 
mobopolized for himself the right of action and banished 
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the citizens from the public realm into the privacy of the 
household where they were supposed to mind their own, pri- 
vate business. Tyranny, in other words, drprived of public 
happiness and public freedom without necessarily encroach- 
ing upon the pursuit of private welfare and the enjoyment 
of civil liberties. Tyranny, according to the traditional 
theory, was the form of government in which the ruler ruled 
out of his own will and in pursuit of his own interests, 
thus offending the private welfare and the civil liberties 
of his subjects. The eighteenth century, when it spoke of 
tyranny and despotism, did not distinguish between these 
two possibilities, and it learnt of the sharpness of the 
distinction between the private and the public, the unhinder- 
ed pursuit of private interests and the enjoyment of public 
freedom and public happiness only when, durinz the course 
of the revolutions, these two principles came into conflict 
with each other. 

Basically this conflict was the same in the American and 
the French Revolution though it assumed very different ex- 
pressions. The briefest way to grasp its significance may 
be to remember Robespierre's theory of revolution, his 
conviction that "constitutional government is chiefly con - 
cerned with civil liberty, revolutionary government with 
public freedom." But Jefferson's insistence on the program 
of the "ward system", his conviction that the revolution was 
incomplete because it had failed to establish institutions 
in which the revolutionary spirit could be kept alive, point 
into the same direction. Robespierre's profound unwilling- 
ness to put an end to the revolution, his fear lest the end 
of revolutionary power and the beginning of constitutional 
government spell the end of public freedom, is essentially 
akin to Jefferson's half-hearted wish for a revolution in 
every generation. In terms of the American revolution, the 
question was whether the new body politic was to constitute 
a realm of its own for the "public happiness" of its citi- 
zens, or whether it had been devised solely to serve and 
insure their pursuit of private happiness more effectively 
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than the old regime. In terms of the French Revolution, 

the question wus whether the end of revolutionary government 
lay in the establishment of constitutional government which 
might terminate the reign of public freedom through a guar- 
antee of civil liberties and rights, or whethey,for the sake 
of public freedem, the revolution should be declared in 
permanence. The guarantee of civil liberties and rights had 
long been regarded as essential in all non-tyrannical rule 
where the monarch governed within the limits of the law and 
for the sake of the welfare and interests of his subjects. 

If nothing more was at stake, then the revolutionary changes 
of governnent that took place at the end of the 18th century, 
the abolition of monarchy and the establishment of republics, 
must be regarded as accidents, provoked by no more than the 
wrong-headedness and blunders of the old regimes; not re - 
volutions but reforms, not the foundation of new political 
bodies but the exchange of a bad ruler for a better one 
should have been the answer. 

However, the point of the matter is that both the French 
and the American revolutions, although the men who enacted 
them on both sides of the Atla ntic originally intended no 
more than such reforms in the direction of constitutional 
monarchy, were very quickly driven to an insistence on re- 
publican government. One of the outstanding characteristics 
the two revolutions -- so unlike each other in most other 
respects -- had in common was the new violent antagonism 
of monarchists and republicans, and this antagonism was 
practically unknown prior to the revolutions themselves; 
it clearly was the result of experiences made in action. 
Whatever they may have known, or dreamt about, before, it 
was only during the course of the revolutions themselves 
that they became fully acquainted with public happiness 
and puklic freedom -- or, if you wish, intoxicated with the 
wine of action. At any rate, the impact of these exper - 
iences was sufficiently profoum for them to prefer under 
almost any circumstances -— should the alternatives un - 
happily be put to them in such terms -- public freedom to 
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civil liberties and public happiness to private welfare. 
Behind Robespierre's and Jefferson's foredoomed theories 
and proposals, which foreshadow the revolution declared in 
‘permanence, one can discern the uneasy, alarmed, and alarm+ 
ing question that was to disturb almost every revolutionary 
after them who was worth his salt: if the end of revolution 
and the introduction of constitutional government spelled 
the end of public freedom, was it then even desirable to 
end the revolution? 

It clearly is impossible, within the limitations of 
this paper, to fvllow up the twisted trail of these exper- 
iences through the history of revolutions from the end of 
the 18th century to the middle of our own. It is even less 
possible to do justice to the relevance of these exper - 
iences for an adequate and trule modern theory of politics. 
In conclusion, however, I should like to point out the two 
directions of further considerations which my preceding re- 
marks tried to indicate. The first of these directions 
takes us into the dimension of history where, I think, 
it can be substantiated that the major revolutions of the 
19th and 20th centuries invariably and spontaneously re - 
produced Robespierre's drive toward a revolution declared 
in permanence as well as Jefferson's attempt to establish 
in the "elementary republics" of a "ward system" -- which 
later was called "councils" or Raete-system or soviets -- 
a lasting political institution which would preserve, not 
so much the original goal of the revolution, as th: spirit 
which inspired those who ade the revolution and which was 
unknown to them prior to the course of events. To be sure, 
such a historical account would have to pay attention to 
many other factors, first of all to the so-called social 
question, that is, to the predicament of poverty under 
whose mighty sway the courses of all revolutions,except 
that of the American Revolution and of the Hungarian Re- 
volution in 1956, were bent and deflected. Hardly second 
in importance, the simple fact would have to be accounted 
for that the proper goal of revolution is the foundation 
of a new body politic which, under modern conditions, 
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means that the revolution comes to its end with the issu- 
ance of the constitution. What makes the American Revolution 
still the classical example of revolution in general is the 
sad fact that it has remained the only one which ever reach- 


ed its predestined goal. 

The second direction takes us into the dimension of 
theory where, on the ground of historical experience, the 
relationship between action and happiness (which may offer 
the key to the twofold question of What is uction, and What 
is Virtue) could be explored. In this second aspect, the 
meaning of revolution in the modern age has to be cleaned of 
the ideologies of the 19th century and the term must be 
saved from its perversion into the totalitarianism of the 
20th century. It then will appear that revolutions have been 
the time-space where action, with all its implications, was 
discovered or rather re-discovered for the modern age,-- 
an event of tremendous importance if one remembers for how 
many centuries action had been overshadowed by contemplation 
and the realm of public affairs, in Tocqueville's telling 
phrase, had been "invisible" to rich and poor alike. It is 
for this reason that every modern theory of polltics will 
have to square itself with the facts brought to light by 
the revolutionary upheavals of the last two hundred years, 
and these facts are of course vastly different from what the 
revolutionary ideologies have to tell us. The difficulties 
in understanding or even perceiving these facts are great, 
because all the tools of our tradition of political and con- 
ceptual thought fail us in our attempt. The rediscovery of 
action and the re-emergence of a secular, puhlic realm of 
life may well be the most precious inheritance the modern age 
has bequeathed upon us who are about to enter an entirely 
new world.But our position as heirs to this inheritance 
which is most our own is far from being untroubled; the 
trouble was expressed most succinctly by Rene Char, the 


French poet and writer whom I quoted before and who summing 
up his experiences in the Resistance said: Notre heritage 
n'est precede d'aucun testament -- Our inheritance was 
left to us by no testament." : 
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Prepared for use at the 1960 Annual Meeting of the American Political 
Science Association, New York City, New York, Statier-Hilton Hotel, 
September 8-10, 1960. 


The woods, it:sseems, are full of approaches to economic develop- 
ment. Unfortunately, they continue to be fairly barren of arrivals. 
The yawning gap between levels of living in the more developed countries 
of the free world and the less developed countries, great as it was ten 
years ago, has widened ominously. In a few of the less developed coun- 
tries encouraging progress is being made; in most of the broad belt that 
extends across Asia, Africa and Latin America, headway is depressingly 
slow and erratic. 


The need is therefore urgent for more substantial, better-coordin- 
ated efforts to expedite and facilitate growth in the emerging areas. 
The fact that development is a complex, many-faceted process, for which 
there are no blueprints and few generally-accepted guidelines, argues 
for simultaneous exploration of all the potential paths. Consequently, 
I find myself in virtually full agreement with David Gordon's lucid 
discussion of regional approaches to economic development. 


The essence of Mr. Gordon's message, if I understand it correctly, 
is that there are sound economic and political reasons for regional 
approaches on the part of the emerging nations. Accordingly, regional 
arrangements of varying degrees of intensity will be a feature of the 
global landscape, whether we in the United States approve or disapprove. 
Such arrangements carry some risks for the United States--risks to which 
we should be alert--but these are normally outweighed by their advantages. 
We can afford to give regionalism more scope and encouragement than we 
have to date; our policy, until very recently, has been unnecessarily 
ambivalent. 


* The views expressed in this paper are those of the author. They do 
not necessarily reflect the views of the other members of the Brookings 
staff or of the administrative officers of the Institution. 
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Mr. Gordon's choice of the word “ambivalent” to characterize the 
official United States attitude is a tribute to his erudition and diplo- 
macy. For a long time, the United States was simply dragging its feet. 
After some strenuous infighting in Washington, the scars of which are 
still borne by several members of this panel, the United States championed 
and strengthened regional co-operation in Western Europe. The health 
and vigor of the European economy today attest to the wisdom of that 
policy. Insofar as Western Hemisphere policy is concerned, we have con- 
sistently proclaimed our support for the Organization of American States, 
but until a few weeks ago, we had done little to give meaningful content 
to those proclamations. Elsewhere, we have muffled our support for 
regionalism in the economic (though not in the military) sphere almost 
to the point of inaudibility and invisibility.. 


When I left the State Department six years ago, I was the only 
employee to have had the privilege of being a member of the United 
States Delegation to plenary sessions of all three regional economic 
commissions of the United Nations; the Economic Commission for Europe, 
the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East, and the Economic 
Commission for Latin America. (The Economic: Commission for Africa had 
not yet been born.) I remember vividly what an uphill fight it usually 
was to overcome misgivings about the work of those agencies and to induce 
our Government to take a more positive and constructive line. From 
State I went, to the Brookings Institution, but received a leave of 
absence in 1958-1959 to participate, this time as an international 
civil servant, in another regional development scheme, the Mediterranean 
Development Project of the United Nations Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion. Again, I sensed the absence of any enthusiasm on the part of my 
own government--for a combination of reasons, of which none were entirely 
frivolous and some were fairly grave. 


In certain quarters, for example, it was felt that the Mediter- 
ranean region was largely a figment of the FAO's imagination. The 
northern Mediterranean countries considered themselves part of Europe, 
the southern countries were beginning to think of themselves as part of 
Africa, and it would be a disservice to resurrect, from the dead past, 
any Overlapping or conflicting pattern. A recent dispatch from a New 
York Times reporter in Leopoldville informs us, however, that 


"The Congolese have been astonished to see ‘white Afri- 
cans'--that is, the Moroccans and Tunisians. North Africans who 
talk at home of their'depersonalization by France’ have suddenly 
found, with pride, that they are as European as they are African 
and that the Mediterranean basin is culturally more important to 
them than an Africa divided by the great Saharan barrier.” 


1 Thomas F. Brady, "U.N. Force Shakes Old African Ideas," New York 
Times, August 15, 1960, p. 3. 
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One newspaper dispatch does not make a trend, but I cite it because 
it conveniently illustrates the degree to which the world is in flux, 
and international loyalties form, dissolve, and reform anew. 


Loyalties that transcend national borders, it seems to me, must 
almost inevitably evolve more slowly than solidarity within the area 
encompassed by national borders, regardless of how capriciously the 
boundaries were drawn initially. The Congo, Cyprus, Dahomey, Guinea, 
the Republic of the Upper Volta, and the West Indies Federation start 
life with few of the attributes for viability as independent national 
entities. Yet once they have been launched, innummerable pressures 
help to bring about national integration. No one has analyzed these 
forces more perceptively than Gunnar Myrdal nor illustrated them more 
strikingly than in the following example from Scandinavia. 


"In that corner of the world the division into a number of 
small and separate states is no more than an accident of history, 
without any foundation in racial, religious, economic, cultural, 
or--until very recently, as the schools improved-—important 
language differences. The conscious political strivings ona 
more abstract level have, moreover, for a long time been directed 
towards fostering solidarity among the Scandinavian pepoles. 

It is, indeed, something that cannot be left unexplained why a 
farmer in the southern tip of' Sweden feels-an allegiance to far- 
off Stockholm in the north, rather than to neighboring Copenhagen 
across the Sund, and does so with increasingly important conse- 
quences for his entire political outlook and his egneepts of 
rights and obligations, interests and aspirations." 


I am inclined to agree with Myrdal--insofar as he agrees with hin- 
self--that national integration is a pre-requisite for integration on 
any broader scale. In the emerging countries, the relative weakness 
of the state +ieeit inhibits planning at any level, national, regional, 
or world-wide.- I suspect that Mr. Gordon would also agree, for in the 
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Gunnar Myrdal, Beyond the Welfare State, Yale University Press, 1960. 
"A precondition for more effective planning is the consolidation of the 
nation-state." (p. 156) ‘The same point is made on p. 207, p. 208, p. 231, 
and elsewhere in the volume. But the opposite point is also made. "In 
many parts of the world it would be practical, for instance, to work out 
regional instead of national plans for agriculture and food.” (pp. 232-3) 
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concluding section of his paper on regional approaches he says that 
"the ultimate objective to be encouraged is genuine economic inte- 
gration, involving not only a common market but coordination of policies 
and institutions over a much wider range." The implication is that 
there will first be national tariffs, policies, and programs to be 
coordinated internationally. 


.We may wish that history would allow us to create a more integrated 
free world without intervening pauses for national integration and 
regional collaboration of an experimental character. Because it will 
not, our first priority is to speed the preparation of national develop- 
ment programs in the emerging countries. The less developed countries 
must be encouraged to set their sights on realistic economic targets 
or goals for a few years hence and to organize themselves to reach 
those goals. The exercise Should give each country a sense of pace, 
purpose and direction, and a series of focal points around which latent 
energies can be galvanized. At the same time, it should give the out- 
side world some sensible projeotions of the amount of foreign aid needed. 


A corollary job is to reorganize and endow more liberally the foreign 
aid machinery of the free world so that nations with properly-screened 
development programs can be confident that the numerous potential sources 
of foreign aid actually provide the right amounts, in the right forms, 
at the right times. The present proliferation of relatively autonomous 
‘agencies, each equipped to provide technical or financial assistance 
for a limited range of activities, offers no assurance that the bits 
and pieces will add up to a coherent program. Present Saisie abc in 
fact, disrupt and discourage orderly programming. 


As Mr. Gordon has suggested, regional groupings can perform useful 
services in the allocation and administration of development aid. But 
in order to be allocated and administered, the aid has to be available, 
and available in ways that facilitate the fulfillment of national and 
regional programs rather than the financing of individual projects. As 
the emerging countries develop internally and gain experience in collab- 
orating with neighboring nations, and with others still farther away, 
we can expect their nationalism to be tempered. Common markets and 
other significant regional approaches to development will then be entered 
into more freely. It is no accident that, outside of Europe, the 
common market approach is farthest advanced in Latin America, the most 
developed of the underdeveloped regions. 


In summary, I believe that regional arrangements voluntarily entered 
into by groups of free world nations can increase their economic and 
political strength and build their self-respect. More often than not 
it will be in the United States interest to encourage them--not indis- 
criminately, but after careful study of the short and long-run implications 
of each proposal. 
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Specifically, I would think that the United States could continue to be 
flexible, perhaps more so than it has been, toward common market approaches. 
In addition, we should certainly favor the kind of collaboration for specific 
undertakings illustrated by the Indus River and Mekong River schemes. The 

recent action of the House of Representatives, which almost killed United 
States participation in the Indus River project, partly on the ground that 
the United States role therein would be subordinate to that of the World 
Bank, was tragically short-sighted. 


In Africa south-of the Sahara, where the political and economic map is 
changing with kaleidoscopic rapidity, care will have to be exercised to 
avoid commitment, or the appearance of commitment, to schemes based on 
nothing more solid than the extra-territorial ambitions of particular 
local leaders. 


United Nations participation in or review of regional plans should be 
favored to the maximum extent feasible. The principles and practices of 
the United Nations and its affiliated agencies are consistent with United 
States interests. Building up the United Nations system by using it offers 
the best hope for moderating rampant nationalism, popularizing the principles 
enshrined in the Charter and the Constitutions of the Specialized Agencies, 
and coordinating all the miscellaneous efforts to promote development. I 
confess to a certain amount of uneasiness over the prospect of autonomous 
Inter-American Development Banks, Arab Development Banks, and other inter- 
national financial institutims that may comphicate rather than simplify the 
job of the World Bank. 


I would hope for a further strengthening of the regional economic com- 
missions of the United Nations. They are close to the problems of their 
respective regions. Their membership includes developed as well as under- 
developed countries. They are equipped with competent secretariats. They 
serve as useful training schools and they lead to cooperative action that 
would not be initiated in global forums. 


The participation of developed countries in agencies in which the under- 
developed countries are also represented seems to me a more promising approach 
- than their segregation in a donors’ club. The new Organization for European 
Cooperation -and Development (OECD), in which the United States and other 
capital-exporters will counsel together, runs the risk of perpetuating in 
‘another form the donor-recipient relationship that has characterized bilat- 
eral aid. 


The regional defense treaties to which the United States is a party include 
sections on economic cooperation. These have seemed to me largely in the 
window-dressing or pious-hope category, with little prospect that they will 
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contribute significantly to economic development in the countries 
‘concerned . 


Above all, I have wanted in my remarks to stress several prior 
conditions for effective regional approaches to economic development. 
These prior conditions include national integration in the newly- 
‘independent countries, genuine efforts on their part to assess and 
make good use of their present resources, and better country programming. 
They also include more adequate financial and technical assistance 
from the so-called developed countries, and the provision of such 
assistance in-a manner more likely to promote the United Nations 
Charter objective of "social progress and better standards of life 
in larger freedom.” 
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INTRODUCTION: THE ADMINISTRATOR 


It is only in the introduction of this paper that I will have the temerity to use 
the first person singular. However, since I do not pretend to be "a scholar and 
a gentleman" and since I am by profession a practitioner rather than a theoreti- 
cian, it is inevitable that I should base my findings on my personal observation 
and experience. 


I want to make it clear to you that the agency I represent is not considered a 
prototype for an administrative agency in the field of civil rights. It is not 
a so-called regulatory or enforcement commission. Its budget is modest and its 
powers uncertain. No professor of political science would normally consider it 
as a model in teaching good government to his students. Yet, knowing all this, 
what choice do I have when the chairman of your session today, a political scientist 
of excellent repute, hands down the orders? After all, he happens to be an able 
and respected member of the Wisconsin Governor's Commission on Human Rights, and 
therefore one of my "bosses", My efforts to dissuade Professor Fellman from his 
reckless choice fell.upon deaf ears and thus by default gave me the honor and 
pleasure of presenting my personal observations to you. 


Since the body of this paper will deal with the policy and practice of administer- 
ing civil rights laws on the state level, as seen through the case history of one 
agency, I would like to preface it by some remarks about the role of an adminis- 
trator which I think are generally applicable. 


First comes the relation of the administrator to his board or commission, which 
frequently means the relation of a professional worker to a group of volunteers. 
Commissioners are distinguished in their own professions, outstanding citizens, 
yet in most states serve only part time in their civic duty to civil rights. 
This necessitates a combination of leadership and followership on the part of 
any full time executive. It is his job to take initiative and to try out ideas. 
If they don't take, they should not be forced, but rather, put aside for another 
day and another try. Timing is important. Those ideas which’do catch on will 
be modified and improved by exposure to many minds. 


It is only through a dynamic interchange between an executive and his board mem- 
bers that the board can fulfill its true and rightful function of policy making. 
"They also serve who only stand and wait" is fatal advice for an administrator 
in such a fluid area as civil rights. 


Some years ago one of my Commissioners, who.serves as long-time mayor of a city of 
7,000, made this remark at a meeting: “Any Commission is only as strong as its 
executive who must always keep ahead of the game. Once an agency tries to live on 
its past glory and ceases to grow with the times it is doomed." Thus it would seem 
that the executive should "keep an ear to the ground", should be sensitive to the 
consensus of opinion among his Commissioners, and yet should simultaneously keep 
ahead of the consensus, while continually involving his group in the process of 
their own growth. His indebtedness to the generosity of their gifts of leadership 
Should keep him forever appreciative. Each one has special talents to offer. 
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Second comes the role of the administrator with Governors and legislators. Perhaps 
the saving grace here is to learn to "roll with the punches". The ideal is to serve 
in a nonpartisan way while trying to determine the bipartisan highest common denom- 
inator. It is not that easy in practice. Since civil rights is a "natural" as a 
political issue, the more success a civil rights agency has under one political 
party's administration, the more difficult it may be to win acceptance when a change 
comes. This was tested recently in Wisconsin where the Governor's Commission on 
Human Rights functioned for eleven years under Republican Governors and Republican 
controlled legislatures and then in 1958 found itself under: a Democratic Governor, 

a Republican controlled Senate and a Democratic controlled Assembly. If any admin- 
istrator expects to be received with wild enthusiasm under such circumstances he is 
barking up the wrong job tree. On the other hand, if he loses his sense of perspec- 
tive he is also remiss. For the “art of the possible" is both a political and an 
administrative reality for him who seeks it. 


There are ways of recognizing the legitimate claims of both principle and expediency. 
- There are ways of recognizing that friends and foes of civil rights are to be found 
cheek by jowl on both sides of the political fence. Meanwhile the harried adminis- 
trator can always escape into his work! In our case the new Governor had us at work 
on a Civil rights project of his own before we could say "Jack Robinson". 


A political realist who is shock~-proof is more able to carry on with the business 

at hand. I have a colleague who has a master's degree in political science and who 
is continually disappointed that government is not more "logical" and legislators 
more "consistent". He longs for orderly progress in a straight line according to 
some out-of-date textbook. In my opinion until he learns to be pleasantly surprised 
over the small gains he himself can help to engineer, he will not get the full satis- 
factions of administrative work. The inevitable difference between the ivory tower 
and the market place has been overplayed. Many of you here know what it means to 
do your stint in governmental work. I have myself observed three Governors in 
Wisconsin who relied on certain professors at the University of Wisconsin in a 
“braintrust" capacity. Their special intellectual skills have been harnessed to 

the goal of good government and their application of theory to practice seems to 
have been both painless and effective. Similarly the practitioner does not have 

to lose sight of his civil rights philosophy and goals while accepting the politi- 
cal facts of life. A legislator is no more nor less human than a professor in a 
departmental fight. 


A practitioner in government requires the strength to make enemies if necessary and 
the diplomacy to make friends out of enemies if humanly possible. He requires the 
persistence of “try, try again" and the pragmatic sense to emphasize what works. 

To operate at the state level he should enjoy the challenge and realize the respon- 
Sibility. A legislative set-back can act as a red light and éncourage a retreat. 
into bureaucracy or it can act as a green light to turn liabilities into assets, to 
discover untapped resources and to advance in perhaps a better direction. The mere 
fact of being a part of the governmental process carries its own compensation and 
ee civil rights the tremendous potential of moral persuasion, leadership and 
prestige. 


Third comes the role of the administrator to the public. Here the personal touch 
and a friendly interest are mandatory. It would be desirable but not mandatory for 
a state auditor or a highway executive to like people. But it would be unthinkable 
for any state civil rights representative not to like people, understand and accept 
them as they are, and enjoy working with them. The foundation of human rights is 
human relations and this is a field where actions always speak louder than words. 
Furthermore, the administrator is often representing the Governor, the state and 
his commission as far as the public is concerned. Hence the added importance of a 
natural warmth in his public relations which can never be put on as an act. If he 
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prefers working with statistics, that is his God-given prerogative. But if he 
chooses to work with people, then God forgive him if he lets the pressures of rou- 
tine work separate him from them. Any other bureaucracy in state government should 
be tolerated more easily than a civil rights bureaucracy. 


An administrator needs to get out into the field and to work with all sorts of peo- 
ple with all sorts of opinions. This means employers as well as their migrant work- 
ers, resort and motel owners as well as their patrons, realtors as well as their 
clients, Chambers of Commerce as well as NAACP branches. In Wisconsin we call it 
the Wisconsin Idea when the boundaries of the campus or the State Capitol become 
the boundaries of the state and when all groupsand irdividuals are regarded as im- 
portant in working out the destiny of a state. Political scientists and historians 
have analyzed and described it. But by any other name and in any other state it 
makes common sense. Feople can be trusted in proportion to their participation to- 
ward mutually shared objectives. | 


An administrator helping in such a complex process should presumably have the magic 
touch, compounded of skills, knowledge of the subject, experience and insight, 

blessed with beth ccrmon sense anc imagination, able to be flexible yet firm, aware 
of state and national trends, equipped with a sense of timing and an intuitive grasp 
of what will work and what won't work. He needs for his subtle task those imponder- 
ables which we can only see through a glass darkly but which constitute the secret 
of creativity. 


Where is this “paragon of virtue"? At present he exists to a great extent in my 
mind, Regrettably I can offer you no self-portrait. No one was more poorly equip- 
ped than I twelve years ago to undertake administrative responsibilities in this 
field. I had never even had a course in political science, economics, sociology 
or government during my long years of exposure to the academic life. So I had to 
learn the hard way. And I suppose, battered and bruised as I became at times, I 
did at least learn something about the desirable attributes. Furthermore, I have 
seen many of these attributes exemplified in top administrators of several civil 
rights agencies in the country, not all rolled into one person, but still in gen- 
erous measure. As for the future, I must assume that you professors are training 
my ideal in your classrooms right now! 


In all seriousness, there is an immediate and urgent future. This country has no 
greater need than young people with the kind of sound theoretical background you 
can give them who will become practitioners for civil rights, wherever they are 
and whatever they do. To be equipped they will also need some practical exposure 
to government, law, and community organization as well as a development of their 
potential to move just a little faster than "with all deliberate speed". 


Without further delay I present to you a case history of a state agency in its 
administration of civil rights. It is one thing to have laws on the books, It 
is another thing to implement them. What is the distinctive role of government? 
Is there model legislation and mosel administration or can each state best work 
out its own pattern? These are some of the questions to keep in mind. 
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THE AGENCY: POLICY 


It all started with an idea. Could the state help in educating its citizens towards 
equal opportunity for all? The answer has come in a series of small steps forward. 
On April 4, 1945, Governor, Walter Goodland of Wisconsin appointed a Governor's Com- 
mission on Human Rights consisting of 18 members. Two years later the 1947 Wisconsin 
legislature put its stamp of approval on this move by passing a law to establish the 
Commission by statute. Governor Oscar Rennebohm could then appoint a total “not to 
exceed" 35 members to a 3-year term. Operating as a large voluntary group, this Com- 
mission carried out its statutory duties for two years as best as it could without 
funds until the 1949 legislature voted an $18,000 biennium appropriation for its 
work, The Commission was then able to initiate a state wide program through its con- 
. mittees and through a central office and a director in the State Capitol. 


In 1951 Governor Walter J. Kohler, made some new appointments and included in his 
executive budget passed by the legislature an increased biennium appropriation of 
$24,500. In 1953 and 1955 the Governor allowed for a 50% increase to enable the di- 
rector to have an administrative assistant and to provide added services. 


With the support of Governor Vernon W. Thomson and the 1957 legislature, the Commis- 
sion received its request of $53,000. This makes possible a director and a staff of 
four as follows: an administrative assistant, an office secretary, a part time re- 

search assistant and a part time stenographer. 


At the request of the Commission recent Governors are making new appointments to the 

Commission as terms expire so that "new blood" can continually be introduced and more 
people can be brought into active participation in the program. Based on the theory 

of “once a Commissioner always a Commissioner" this innovation is steadily increasing 
the Commission's “sphere of influence". During 1959 Governor Gaylord A. Nelson made 

15 new appointments and supported the Commission's biennium budget of $56,000. 


Vital to any historical perspective of the Commission is the constant and understand- 


ing support given to it by successive Governors and legislatures on a bi-partisan 
basis. 


But there is a story behind this sober and steady advance, a story of people and 
principles. Encouraged by the support and belief of thousands of citizens of good 
will, the Commission has formulated a positive program and philosophy. This is il- 
lustrated by its name: Commission for Human Rights in preference to a Comnission 
against Discrimination. This is further illustrated by its optimistic "policy state- 
nent" adopted in 1947 prior to receiving its first budget: 


"We dedicate all our energies to the elimination of all discriminatory practices; 
we propose to sustain with vigor the free exercise of human rights by all people 
everywhere; and we call upon civic, commercial, industrial, governmental, educa- 
tional, labor and religious agencies and all the peoples to foster those senti- 
ments and practices which will preserve our unity and make us a strong and con- 
tented people." 


In its early years it passed through several progressive stages: 


1, Embarking on an initial struggle to survive in the face of skepticism 
to a new idea. 


2. Establishing itself on a sound governmental basis. 


3. Pioneering with a variety of projects and methods in order to carry 
out its statutory duties faithfully and fully. 
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Seen from a governmental point of view there was a certain element of risk in en- 
dorsing any such state agency as a Commission on Human Rights. Traditionally the 
field of human rights had been occupied by the "reformers" or by the teachers and 
preachers. It was a comparatively new idea that social engineering should guide 
social reform, that scientific techniques should supplement humanitarian impulses 
and that planning should precede action. Ail the more significant is it, then, 
that friends were found in state governmental circles. In return for their trust 
in a constructive outcome the Governor's Commission on Human Rights has always felt 
for such leaders a special sense of obligation. During the budget hearings in 1951 
the Governor raised the question as to whether it was necessary or desirable to call 
the Commission a Governor's Commission rather than a State Commission. The reply 
was that the use of the Governor's name was important: 


1. Because it adds prestige to an organization operating in such a difficult 
field of endeavor that it needs all the legitimate prestige possible. This 


was especially important as a compensatory value in view of the Commission's 
lack of enforcement powers. 


2. Because it strikes that personal note which is the key of the effectiveness 
of the Commission's approach. 


3. Because it forges a tangible link between the people of the state and their 
highest elected representative in a common endeavor to uphold American ideals 
of opportunity for all. 


4. Because it is a constant reminder to the Commission of its duty to act at 
all times in a responsible mamer compatible with the privilege of being 
entitled a Governor's Commission. 


The first duty of the Commission was to seek to interpret its statutory objectives 
and then to translate them into a program which would be both practical and forward- 
looking. It is evident from the wording of the law that the Commission was set up 
as an educational agency. Section 15.85 of the Wisconsin Statutes of 1947 read: 
"There is created the Governor's Commission on Human Rights to consist of not to 
exceed 35 members who shall be appointed by the Governor for terms of 3 years each 
without the advice or consent of the Senate. Members shall be appointed from the 
entire state and shall be representative of all races, creeds, groups, organiza- 
tions and fields of endeavor. They shall receive no compensation for their services. 
It shall be the duty of the Commission to disseminate information and to attempt by 
means of discussion as well as other proper means to educate the people of the state 
to a greater understanding, appreciation and practice of tolerance, to the end that 
Wisconsin will be a better place in which to live." (At the request of the Commis- 
Sion, this law was amended by the 1953 Legislature, to delete the word, tolerance, 
and to substitute the phrasing, ". . .greater understanding, appreciation and prac- 
tice of human rights for all people, of whatever race, creed, color, or national 
origin. . .") The Commission chose to give concrete meaning to this abstract term- 
inology. Rather than regarding such a phrase as “other proper means" as vague and 
indefinite, the Commission felt that the legislators had meant to give a certain 
lee-way to the members, By use of their creative imagination they could discover 

a variety of suitable means toward the end of making Wisconsin “a better place in 
which to live." Without sanctions, without enforcement powers, the Commission be- 
lieved that by exercising its ingenuity it was still possible substantially to fur- 
ther the practice of human rights in the state. Thus it was the Commission began 

to interpret education in the broadest sense of the word. 
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With this approach in mind, the Comission initiated a many-sided educational pro- 
gram, involving research and fact-finding; publication and distribution of materials 
on human rights' issues; personal interviews and correspondence; public speaking; 
conferences and workshops; the use of audio-visual aids, radio, press and television; 
cooperation with interested organizations (public and private, local, state and na- 
tional); work with other state agencies; conciliation and mediation in cases of al- 
leged discrimination; community organization for problem solving; and the develop- 

» ment of good public relations; training of young people as "youth advisors", It up- 
held that there is no valid line of demarcation between education and legisiation, 
and that sound education and sound legislation are inseparable parts of one process 
towards one goal. For this reason it initiated and supported remedial legislation 
in the field of civil rights : 


Offers of help in carrying out programs came from civic and religious, business and 
labor, governmental and educational groups. People on all sides were in agreement 
that human rights is crucial “unfinished business" and, as such, “everybody's busi- 
ness", By becoming aware and concerned with the problem, individuals and groups 
find themselves identified with the need to seek solutions. The Commission sought 
to systematize, co-ordinate, and act as a clearing house for their good will and 
good work. (In March, 1950, it called a two-day state leadership training confer- 
ence for 200 people. In April, 1960, it sponsored the Governor's Conference on 
Civil Rights, the first such one called by any Governor in any state, attended by 
200 selected delegates from 60 organizations. ) 


By encouraging this principle of participation on the part of citizens of the state 
the Commission has thus accomplished several objectives simultaneously: 


1. Extension of its human rights program beyond budgetary limitations. 


. 2. Incorporation of its human values into the everyday life of the state. 


3. Application to human rights of modern educational theory that people 
learn by doing. 


As the objectives of the Commission were accepted by an increasing number of indi- 
viduals and groups, the Commission found a need to stress the importance of good 
techniques in solving human rights problems. It pointed out that while good will 
is essential it can be harmful without common sense. It advocated that in any ten- 
Sion situation involving alleged discrimination fact-finding is ten times more ef- 
fective than name-calling and broad community support for fair play is a cheaper, 
Safer, and healthier device than the might of the militia. It urged that wise com- 
munity planning and community organization can do a preventive and a positive job 
for human rights. (In April, 1955, it held a state conference on "How to Handle 
Controversial Issues" for delegates from 50 organizations and 22 communities.) 


At the end of its first year, the Commission reviewed its policy under two points: 


"1. It has been essential for us to establish ourselves as a responsible state 
agency, responsible to the Governor and to other state departments. Asa 
state body, we have a special code of conduct and procedure to follow which 
sets us distinctly apart from any private agency operating in this field. 


The handling of human rights on a governmental rather than on a private or- 
ganizational basis is a comparatively new concept. It is therefore impor- 
tant that not only the Governor but also other departments of state govern- 
ment understand our program and that we, in turn, understand theirs, ina 
process of interaction and mutual cooperation. Our functions cannot be cor- 
rectly defined without seeing them in the perspective of the total state 
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machinery_set up to promote the welfare of the citizens of the state. This 
perspective will prevent duplication and allow for co-ordination of effort. 


Public relations as part of this process would be an empty gesture and a 
self-defeating device if it were not prompted by genuine interest in the 
objectives and achievements of other departments. This interest brings 
a train of loyalties in its wake which encourages us to operate in line 
with the good of other departments. 


A concrete illustration of this interchange is the fact that a generous 
number of staff members and administrators from other agencies attended 

and aided our first state leadership training conference in human relations 
on March 24 and 25, 1950. Similarly, the Governor's Commission on Human 
Rights has been represented at their meetings. 


Certainly there is and ought to be no formal line of demarcation between 
human rights and public welfare, human rights and public health, or human 
rights and public education, for example. The more that the purposes of 
the Governor's Commission on Human Rights can be integrated with allied 
departments as a legitimate and normal part of their own programs, the 
better our own aims will be fulfilled. 


At the same time, it has been essential for us to establish ourselves as 
a unique state agency, responsible to the citizens of the state and with 
a very distinct role to play in the furtherance of human rights. 


We are very definitely committed to protect the rights of minority not 
majority groups. We have been charged with the statutory duty to make 
Wisconsin 'a better place in which to live', and to accomplish this 

"by discussion and other proper means'. This is a large order and calls 
for considerable initiative, experimentation, and social courage. We are 
operating in a controversial field where there is little precedent for 
procedure. Undoubtedly, seen in the perspective of social history, we 
will have made mistakes in judgment and method. But at least we will 
not have committed the one and only crime of standing still and working 
hard at doing nothing. 


Through Commission activities, thousands of citizens in this state during 
recent months have been educated for the first time in relation to certain 


_ Giscriminatory practices extant in the fields of public recreation and ac- 


commodations. It is only by a forthright presentation of the discrepancies 
between our democratic theory and practice that we can hope to influence | 
this immeasurable but potent factor of social change. The Commission is in 
a strategic position to combine tact with firmness. 


Certainly it is possible to combine the two functions of the Commission: 
(1) to operate as a responsible state agency in cooperation with other 
departments of government, and (2) to operate as a unique agency with a 
pioneering role in society. Both the checkrein and the spur are essential 
to sound and creative policy." 
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The story of these first years shows clearly the emphasis of the Commission on the 
involvement of many people and agencies in order to get results. It refused to be 
dampened by its given status as an "education only" agency and tried to compensate 
in a variety of ways, including the handling of cases. 


‘Then came the U, S. Supreme Court decision on school integration on May 17, 1954, and 
in its wake new tides of action and reaction. As the impact of the Till murder and 
Little Rock began to have repercussions in the North as well as the South, the Gov- 

’ ernor's Commission began to expand its policy goals even further. Rather than let- 
ting the conflicts in the South push it toward moderation, it became more outspoken. 


Thus in 1956 a policy summary stated: 


"It is on behalf of remarkable every day people everywhere that the Governor's 
Comaission on Human Rights must continue its search. To this end the Commission 
can count on certain assets in Wisconsin which puts it in contrast to the pre- 
dominant patterns in the Deep South and counteracts any excuse for 'defeatism' 
when evidences of prejudice and discrimination do occur here. Such advantages 
are not the signal for complacency over gains any more than for discouragement 
over defeats but rather a challenge to accomplish even more and to see to it 
that progress continues steadily. These advantages we have are: 


Northern states have civil rights laws to implement rather than to impede 
opportunities for minority groups. 


Northern states have a wealth of organi zations~-public and private, state 
and local--with the express purpose of furthering equal rights. They also 
have the freedom to form these organizations without fear of reprisal. 


Northern states have succeeded in establishing a climate of opinion in 
favor of fair and non-discriminatory treatment. A Northerner wishing to 
express his prejudice is fortunately often deterred by knowing that he 
must go against the main stream of public opinion whereas the reverse is 
true for many Southerners. ! 


Northern states can point to tangible and measurable achievements year by 
year in the field of housing, fair employment, accomiodation in public 
places, education, sports, and general acceptance of the Negro as a full- 
fledged American citizen." 


As conservative southern attitudes aroused some inevitable fears and doubts in Wis- 
consin, the Commission found it necessary to try to consolidate public opinion be- 
hind human rights quickly and unequivocally. During a four weeks! period in 1960, 
for example, three incidents occurred in Wisconsin illustrating the need for a prompt 
policy stand against any kind of discrimination based on race, creed or color: 

1) the desecration of several synagogues, 2) the anti-Catholic advertisements used 
in the Wisconsin Presidential primary, 3) the opposition of the University of Wis- 
consin's president and top administrators to a student planned parade from the Uni- 
versity to the State Capitol to express sympathy and moral support of the southern 
Negro student sit-in demonstrations at lunch counters. In all these incidents time 
was of the essence. 


News of the first incident hit the front page of the Sunday papers. Anticipating 
what the Commission would want, the director immediately contacted by phone the 
Governor's staff, local Commissioners and the Attorney General. Although it took 
only a glance at the Wisconsin Statutes to show that wilful property damage was al- 
ready penalized, the Attorney General decided that the discriminatory issue was of 
Such importance that it should be spelled out in a special anti-desecration bill. 
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This was introduced immediately in the legislature. 


News of the second incident hit front pages nationally. Both the Governor and the 
Attorney General immediately and publicly denounced the use of religious bigotry in 
the political campaign. Although no legal action seemed feasible, there was a strong 
appeal to the moral force of public opinion. Since the two top elected officials had 
taken this stand, the Governor's Commission felt that it would be superfluous to make 
its own statement. 


In the third incident, however, the Governor's Commission had to supply quick leader- 
ship. Students were planning a peaceful sympathy parade cn March 3, 1960. The two 
Madison newspapers, usually opposed to each other editorially, had agreed in their 
criticism of student action on behalf of southern Negro students. Even the president 
of the local NAACP had criticized them, while the president of the University had ad- 
vised them to confine their actions to the boundaries of the campus. The gist of the 
criticism was that their aims were commendable but their methods and actions question- 
able and even harmful. They were advised to clean up their own backyard before crit- 
icizing the South. Ail this confused and divided student opinion. At this point, 
some student leaders sought the immediate opinion of state officials, asking for guid- 
ance within hours. Since the Governor was out of town and the Governor's staff un- 
derstandably did not wish to take responsibility for his views on the pending parade, 
the director provided the students with a statement strongly supporting their idea 

of a parade to the State Capitol. This statement received front page treatment and 
was placed in juxtaposition to the contrasting view of the University President in 

two headlines, with one “hails" and the other "fails", 


The quoted opinion of the University President was: "I don't believe it's the aca- 
demic procedure, We-teach our students to look into facts and get the information 
and not to put on demonstrations." 


The March 1 statement of the Commission director was: 


"The demonstration contemplated by students of the University of Wisconsin should 
receive wide and sympathetic support and understanding from the state, the uni- 
versity and the public for the following reasons: 


It is in the spirit of long held state policies, practices and laws for 
human rights. 


It is timely and should be seen in context with the speeded up urgency 
today for attaining full civil rights for all American citizens. There is 
too little time left. What happens on State Street has a direct bearing on 
what happens not only at the lunch counters of Southern cities but in the 
halls of Congress and the battle fields of the world. 


It is peaceful and legal, consistent with our civil liberties which must be 
used as a shining sword if they are not to become a rusty museum piece. 


It is an effective and dramatic way of educating all of us to our responsi- 
bility to 'go and do likewise', each in his or her own way, to implement 
the ‘brotherhood of man' wherever and whenever needed, instead of merely 
subscribing to it on Sundays. 


It helps to break down the popular fallacy that the North has no responsi- 
bility for the South and vice versa. We are one human family and one nation 
committed to the proposition that we choose not to exist half slave and half 
free. Positive public opinion is a creative force which crosses state lines. 
Southern Negro students are teaching us important lessons. What can we give 
in return? 
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6. It demonstrates that the student generation is not so concerned with 'secur- 
ity' and respectability’ that they are afraid to stand up and be counted at 
a crucial time of history. As Archibald MacLeish recently stated, ‘The secret 
of happiness is freedom and the secret of freedom is courage.' There is a 
time to think and a time to act. There is a time to question and a time to 
decide. This is a moment for action and decision. 


It restores faith in our ability to feel a close identification with any in- 
dividual or group less advantaged than ourselves. Prejudice, discrimination 
and segregation are live issues directed against live people. Rather than 

stand silent for the dead, how much better to walk for and with the living." 


This last incident provides some interesting footnotes on the formation of public 
opinion. At first there was a sharp division of opinion on the merit and advisabil- 
ity of the director's statement. By chance it was prcbably the first public state- 
ment issued in a northern state in regard to the new phenomenon of northern student 
action. Thus it was bound to draw some fire. Among those on the pro-side were, of 
course, the Commissioners, many faculty members, many students and some townspeople 
who called or wrote individually. On the con-side was a Milwaukee newspaper which 
had often praised the Commission's work but now suggested that the director was step- 
ping out of line "for the first time”. Also on the loss side was the fact that the 
students felt compelled through internal pressures to cancel parade plans ard hold 
their demonstration on the campus. 


Yet the tide turned quietly but surely in Wisconsin as in the country in favor of 
free and peaceful student action. No further critical editorials or articles ap- 
peared in the state press, whether students picketed local ten cent stores because 
of the segregated lunch counters in their southern chain stores or whether they 
played host to southern Negro students participating in the non-violent sit-in move- 
ment. In fact, a dramatic reversal of the position of the University administration 
took place om May 17, 1960, on the sixth anniversary of the U.S. Supreme Court school 
integration decision. Several hundred University of Wisconsin students marched sin- 
gle file peacefully, seriously and silently down to the steps of the State Capitol 
where they were praised for this type of protest against discrimination not only by 
the Governor, the Lieutenant Governor, a law professor and a judge, but also by the 
President of the University who told them: “You've done a fine job this afternoon 
and I'm happy to be with you to support the cause you are for." Thus "Operation 
Parade"* was finally completed in peace and harmony. 


However active a role the Commission plays policy-wise in such incidents, it can well 
be argued that it is still operating entirely within its educational framework. Yet 
any such argument does not assuage the Commission's sense of urgency. Acceleration 
for civil rights is in the air. Consequently for the past two years the Commission 
has paid increasing attention at its deliberations to the need for improving or 
Strengthening state civil rights legislation and to the possibility of its becoming 
an enforcement and regulatory agency as well as an educational agency. 


There is some irony in this development. Through the years the Governor's Commission 
on Human Rights of Wisconsin has been regarded somewhat as a step-child by the regu- 
latory agencies in the country because of its lack of enforcement powers. In return, 
the Governor's Commission has tried to do a "selling job" of all that could be done 
under the banner of education, including a voluntary administration of state civil 
rights laws through handling cases. Both sides seemed to end up by being convinced 
as well as convincing. Some enforcement agency executives began to stress their 
limitations under enforcement and their need for emphasis on community relations, 
persuasion, involvement of people and other techniques and values which had been 
guide lines for the Governor's Commission of Wisconsin. 
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An axanpse of this posnt of view occurred in 1958. During that year the director of 
Wisconsin's Governor's Commission served as chairman of the Department of State Pub- 
lic Agencies for the National Association of Intergroup Relations Officials, (know 

as NAIRO). In that capacity she organized for the annual conference of NAIRO a sec- 
tionai meeting for administrators of state public agencies on the subject of "Model 

Legislation and Education". A portion of the minutes of that meeting reads as fol- 

lows: 


"Mrs, Barton presided over this meeting of executives from state public inter- 
group relations agencies. The topic of the presentation and discussion was 
'Mode1 Civil Rights Legislation and Education'. Copies of a comprehensive 
model civil rights law providing for a state agency with both educational and 
enforcement powers had been circulated to the participants prior to the con- 
ference. A stated objective was to explore from the professional workers' | 
point of view this model piece of legislation being prepared for the next 
Governors! Conference on Civil Rights. 


Highlights of this meeting was the discussion of a question raised by Mrs. 
Barton concerning the place of education in an enforcement agency. Repre- 
sentatives of two of the largest state agencies for enforcement made strong 
statements to the effect that the so-called educational approach mistakenly 
still carries a connotation of 'no enforcement, therefore not effective’. 
They stressed that many varied and effective intergroup relations techniques 
are being developed within a variety of general approaches termed 'public 
relations', ‘community relations' or ‘community organization' - all educa- 
tional means in the broadest sense. One of these executives cited the Wis- 
consin Governor's Commission as a national leader in pioneering and explor- 
ing the encouraging potentials in the educational field. The other executive 
ventured that the ever-widening scope of educational methods and their effec- 
tive use suggest the placement of the enforcement and education functions in 
separate agencies. His feeling was that the separation would help to encour- 
age a more creative approach by permitting the educational agency to explore 
its various techniques without the onus of enforcement." 


Regardless of this feeling by many state administrators that they should emphasize 
educational approaches, the Governor's Commission in Wisconsin explored the best ways 
and means of emphasizing and obtaining enforcement powers. As a first step it strong- 
ly supported a bill in the 1959 legislature asking for subpoena powers. As a second 
step it undertook a research study of the 28 states with civil rights agencies and/or 
laws. As a third step it reviewed its ten years of policy. 


Its 45-page study, entitled "State Laws and Agencies for Civil Rights", gave substan- 
tial backing to the thinking of the Commissioners. Not only added powers but admin- 
istrative responsibility was part of the nation-wide trend. Its conclusion stated: 


"Even a brief overview of the state agencies for civil rights in this country 
shows the variety of pattern developed during the past decade, whether in terms 
of their structure and function or their administrative powers, budgets and 
Staff. Each state seems to have developed its own format according to the 
needs and the climate of opinion within the state. No state seems inclined 
to scrap the experience of existing agencies and start from scratch again. 

Not even new states entering the civil rights field have followed the same | 
pattern in establishing their state agencies. In short, on the basis of the 


evidence available, no trend is clear as to the organizational set-up chosen 
by states. 


What is clear, however, is the desire to strengthen these agencies progres- 
Sively. Older agencies are being given increased powers and budgets. Newly 
created agencies, whether independent or set up under some existing arm of 
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state government, are expecting and receiving more administrative responsibil- 
ity. 


Both agencies and laws . are being scrutinized in 28 states with an eye toward 
accelerated progress in the next decade. This does not mean that there is less 
respect for the effectiveness of the educational and persuasive approach. Quite 
the contrary. All agencies report that they are stepping up their educational 
programs for civil rights. There is a wide recognition that good community re- 
lations mean good human relations and good human relations insure human rights. 
Wherever possible, conciliation should do its work, on the assumption that the 
ounce of prevention will save many pounds of cure. 


Yet it is no reflection on human nature that legislation is being regarded as 
the right hand of education. A1l evidence indicates that only those states 
which take a strong stand for civil rights provide a framework for effective 
educational efforts. Obviously, most men prefer to be decent in their deai- 
ings with their fellow men. They also prefer to be decent of their own vo- 
lition. But most men are wise enough to want the alternatives of control if 
their good intentions waver under the strain and stress of daily life. They 
respect the state and the government which can say to them, 'thus far, and 

no more', which can offer them a solid ground of citizen behavior below which 
they cannot sink with impunity. 


Thus it is that students and practitioners in the field of human rights every- 
where seem to agree on three basic principles: 


1. That strong laws with the physical, moral and symbolic force of 
the state behind them are essential just as much for the preven- 
tion as for the cure of discrimination. 


That state civil rights agencies should be continually strength- 
ened for increasing effectiveness. 


That every law in every state should be assigned to the most ap- 
propriate state agency in order to establish administrative re- 
sponsibility and to encourage administrative efficiency." 


Meanwhile the Commission had already moved ahead on the legislative front. Although 
the subpoena bill was lost by a close vote in July of 1959, Commissioners decided u- 
nanimously in September, 1959, to work for private housing legislation, in November, 
1959, to work for wider coverage under the public accommodations law, and in February, 
1960, to work for some specific sanctions and specific jurisdictional rights for the 
Governor’ s Commission to facilitate the administrative responsibility it had under- 
taken voluntarily. 


Since this date, the Commission has moved forward from committee work and consulta- 
tions with the Governor to the bill drafting stage. It is on the road toward asking 
for much more than subpoena powers, toward becoming a full-fledged regulatory agency 
with jurisdiction over specified areas, with administration of specified laws and 
with powers to hold formal hearings and issue final orders. Its hope is to combine 
the policy advantage of a large Commission with the administrative advantage of a 
Small Commission. 


The question arises as to whether this evolution from education to enforcement is 
consistent with early Commission policy. The answer is a decided affirmative, as 
outlined in a ten year review of Commission policy given by the director to the Com- 
missioners on November 19, 1959. Because policy has been the cornerstone of all Com- 
mission action and administration, this statement in full is attached as an appendix 
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to this paper. One quotation contains the director's interpretation of the reason 
behind the Commission's policy strength: 


“What, then, is this entity of organization which has allowed for entity of 
purpose? It is the parodox of one out of many. By some strange alchemy Com- 
missioners seem to become more than a sum of different individuals once they 
join the Commission. They subordinate their particular biases and backgrounds 
to matters of common concern. During its history I have never sensed any at- 
tempts to swing the Commission toward a pro-Catholic or pro-Protestant, pro- 
Eastern Orthodox or pro-Jewish position, toward a pro-Negro or pro-white, 
pro-urban or pro-rural, pro-Democratic or pro-Republican position. The non- 
sectarian and non-political nature of the Commission in operation has served 
as the.well-spring of its strength. By a ‘gentleman's agreement' Commission- 
ers have developed a tradition through the years that they should render unto 
Caesar the things that are Caesar's, but, once in the Commission conference 
room, that they are not pro-anything except pro-human rights. It is by such 
wise and courageous means that the Commissioners, coming and going in a steady 
stream for ten years, have created a reality known as the Governor s Commission 
on Human Rights. They have taken a so-called 'weak' law and given it a strong 
interpretation. With vigor and imagination they have changed liabilities into 
assets, limitations into chailenges. 


New challenges await new Commissioners. For example, research and possible 
legislation are indicated in migrant and Indian affairs, in private as well 
as public housing for nomrhites, and in the field of public accommodations. 
But it is my belief that tne Commissioners will continue to operate from 
strength, not as individual Commissioners but as a Commission. Its policy 
has not swerved and will not swerve. Only its expression of policy will dif- 
fer to meet ever new need." (See footnote below.) 


It can be concluded that the evolution of this particular Commission is explainable 
by the constant formation of a vigorous bi-partisan policy, consistent in its methods, 
values and aims, yet flexible and responsive to changing needs and times in the so- 
ciety of which it is a part. It should be pointed out, for example, that the Commis- 
Sion's apparently recent desire for added powers is not due to a drive for status, 

or a blind worship of the magic word enforcement. Rather, it is due to its response 
to the urgency of combatting discrimination directly and the conviction that it can 
help complainants most effectively by handling their cases from start to finish. 


(Footnote: Present Commissioners who helped Governor Nelson with his Conference 
on Civil Rights on April 4, 1960 and who are working on new legislation are 
listed, together with their location in the state, on the last page.) 
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THE AGENCY: PRACTICE 


The primary duty of a civil rights agency is service to its "clients" and this can 
best be studied through the results it achieves in negotiating cases. The question 
arises as to whether an educational agency may not settle issues of discrimination 
more successfully than an enforcement agency because it does not “put people's backs 
up", because it can be flexible in procedure and imaginative in administration and 
because it can interpret its educational directives in such a comprehensive way. The 
answer of the Governor's Commission on Human Rights as a case in point is both yes 
and no. According to its experience in handling an average of 50 cases of alleged 
discrimination annually, it would say yes, since most of these cases yield to concil- 
iation, and yes, since “hard core" cases reflecting a city or state-wide type of dis- 
édrimination can be handled successfully by asking action from the Attorney General, 
but no, since “hard core" cases involving an individual complainant are usually drop- 
ped by the complainant once the agency's conciliation fails and he is faced with the 
need of initiating criminal and/or civil action on his own. 


Complainants may lack the confidence, the cash or the know-how to take legal action. 
Even if they do, they realize the time and trouble it takes, the probable reluctance 
of the district attorney, the slight chance of winning their cases under the jury 
system of criminal procedure, and the prohibitive cost of hiring private counsel. 
They would be far more satisfied to leave the whole business in the hands of an ad- 
ministrative agency which specializes in obtaining a fair deal for them. Public con- 
fidence would increase and, in proportion, the agency's case load would increase. As 
it is now, many cases undoubtedly go unreported in Wisconsin because of the assump- 
tion that an educational agency is powerless to help. Following are examples of dif- 
ferent types of cases handled by the Governor's Commission as an educational agency 
which illustrate 1) what it can accomplish without law enforcement or even without 

a law, 2) what it can accomplish under a law through the Attorney General, and 3) 
what it cannot accomplish in a “hard core" case for the individual complainant. 


I, Housing Case (1956) 


A Negro mechanic secured a job in a Fox River Valley city and bought a home 

in an outlaying area. The matter was brought to the attention of the Commis- 
Sion director by long distance telephone to the effect that the neighborhood 
was aroused and efforts were being made to force the Negro to sell back his 
home. The director immediately visited the community, consulted with the 
Negro complainant, his employer, the realtor (who was so afraid of public re- 
action he had taken to tranquilizers and was in hiding in his home), the vil- 
lage board chairman, the Catholic priest in the predominantly Catholic neigh- 
borhood (although the Negro family was Protestant), the lawyers involved, the 
tenants of the house who were refusing to move out and various other interested 
It was necessary to clarify the issues, to point out the legal rights of the 
Negro as a property owner, to uphold the hand of the realtor, to alleviate 
fears - whether of violence on the one hand, or of property devaluation on 

the other - to discourage contemplated petitions, to show the harmful ef- 

fects of negative publicity to the community and country, and to get commit- 
ments from the community leaders to unite in using their positive influence 

in maintaining peace and order and giving a fair chance to the new family. 

The sequel was happy. The family moved in and made good adjustments in school, 
church and community. Six months later, only after the adjustment was assured, 
the Commission allowed the press to have the specific facts and to write a hu- 
man interest story after a visit to the family. 
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II. Public Accommodations Case, with Attorney General (1949-1950) 


In its first year the Commission had a “cause celebre” on its hands. News- 
paper clippings alone fill up a fat scrapbook while one file bulges with cor- 
respondence and reports on the subject. And all because the American Bowling 
Congress wanted to hang on to its “white male" membership requirement. As 
things turned out lots of white males who enjoyed bowling did not necessarily 
enjoy their exclusive Caucasian rights to it. 


Two factors brought the issue home to Wismnsinites. First, the national office 
of the bowlers was located in Milwaukee; second, the Milwaukee Auditorium Board 
extended an "invitation" to them to lease the new arena facilities for their 
1952 national tournament. All this snapped many people into action almost as 

if a gauntlet had been dropped at their feet. 


The Commission soon had a special committee at work on an all-out emergency 
basis. It dug up a great many interesting facts which, when boiled down, 
looked like this: There were about 1,500,000 organized bowlers, representing 
"the largest sports organization in the Western Hemisphere." The American 
Bowling Congress, as the parent organization incorporated in 1903, exercised 

a virtual monopoly in regard to rules and regulations and membership require- 
ments. In the words of its own compiled history, it "supervises and controls 
bowling throughout North America." The bowling alley operator could have no 
independent policy because of needing to receive certificates of approval and 
merit from the American Bowling Congress. Section 4 of the American Bowling 
Congress constitution required city associations to have only teams of "the 
white male sex"; city associations "in outlying possessioas of the U. S. A. or 
in foreign countries" could permit affiliation of "male members of other races" 
but with no right of participation in tournaments elsewhere, 


The discriminatory membership clause was not written into the Constitution un- 
til 1916 (coincidental with the pre-World War I Ku Klux Klan revival period). 
The creed of the American Bowling Congress stressed its high ideals and "spot- 
less reputation", and its annual reports claimed that bowling, under its super- 
vision, “is the greatest social leveller on earth. . .Regardless of a man's 
status in life, or work, all are the same in the ABC." 


Everything was so neatly sewed up that no local option was possible, no indi- 
vidual protest was effective. It seemed that a national organization was dic- 
tating terms to state and local affiliates to the point where Wisconsin sports 
fans were faced with the alternatives of either dropping out of the game or 
acting contrary to the Wisconsin laws against discrimination in places of pub- 
lic amusement. 


But such arguments fell on deaf ears. The national officers "passed the buck" 
to the rank-and-file members as the ones who wanted the "white male" clause in 
the Constitution. Furthermore, the officers saw no reason why the ABC could 
not be considered a fraternal organization with "private" rights to exclude 
certain individuals. In reply the Commission had to point out that, according 
to its research, it was not the membership in convention which had voted in the 
clause in 1916; furthermore, that since ABC membership was open to any white 
male it could only be considered as a public organization, practicing discrim- 
ination on a group basis, not an individual basis. Yet logic was of no avail. 


True to its ideal of persuasion, the Commission then turned towards the Milwau- 
kee Auditorium Board. It asked them to withdraw their invitation to the ABC 

until such time as the group would remove its membership restrictions. It rea- 
Soned with board members individually and then collectively at an open hearing 
of their executive committee on September 28, 1949. Many citizens joined in 
making appeals. But the decision of the Board was negative on the grounds of 
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their lease commitment and their financial responsibility to administer the 
building “on a sound and business like basis." The Bard stressed the fact that 
it did not itself practice discrimination and that it was not condoning it by 
failing “to rebuke its tenants or prospective tenants fcr racial practices." 


Of course the Commission could have stopped at this point and recognized its 
limits as an educational agency. Instead it explored possible legal means. 
January 10, 1950, became a historical landmark for the Commission. On that date 
a letter was sent to the Attorney General asking him to “take appropriate action" 
against the national officers to the end that “the sport of bowling may be fully 
enjoyed by all bowlers, regardless of race or color," in accordance with Article 
I of the State Constitutim and with the State denial of rights law. 


This was the signal for a flurry of activity. The Commission informed the press 
of the step it had taken. It also sent background material on the ABC and its 
policies to the editors and sports editors of all daily papers in the state. 
This information not only served as the basis of many news stories but also pre- 
cipitated a flood of editorial comment and citizen endorsement of our stand. The 
"esrass roots" support from all over the state was heartening. 


The Attorney General instituted proceedings almost immediately. He took "“appro- 
priate action" under what is called the "public nuisance" theory which applies 
when present statutes are not adequate to prevent continued and widespread vio- 
lation of the law. The suit was directed against the ABC through its national 
officers in the Milwaukee office and sought a court injunction which would re- 


strain their operations in Wisconsin until such time as membership restrictions 
were removed. 


This was a unique approach made possible only because the national office hap- 
pened to be in Wisconsin. Rather than unfairly penalizing local affiliates by 
fines or removal of their charters for not conforming to state laws, the Commis- 
sion had found a way of getting directly at the responsible policy makers on the 
top level. Successful action would automatically bar the 1952 tournament in Wis- 
consin. It was obvious that they could no longer disregard the issue since such 
a procedure might lead them down such blind alieys as “contempt of court." 


Things began moving at a faster pace and soon a state issue became a national 
issue. New York, Illinois, and Scnesete took or considered taking state action, 
along the line of revoking charters. National citizens' groups organized. 
"Friend of the court" briefs were filed by such groups as the NAACP, Pressure 
was building up from all sides. 


During this same month a dramatic incident occurred in Wisconsin which illumi- 
nated the technical issue and warmed the cold principle with a human touch. An 
American veteran of Japanese ancestry was prevented from bowling in the state 
tournament by an American Bowling Congress representative. The irony was the 
greater because of the fact that the young man had bowled on a local team with 
his friends for several years and had a card showing payment of dues to the ABC. 
He told the story in his own words and added "I sincerely hope that in the fu- 


ture freedom will apply to all circumstances and the color tolerance be forgot- 
ten," 


A storm of protest arose. The incident broke in the press. Veterans' organiza- 
tions, small town newspapers, and business groups swelled the chorus. The issue 
was coming too close to home for comfort. People knew and liked this individual 
and it shouldn't happen to him. The Chamber of Commerce in his home town summed 
up the feeling in a strong letter to the American Bowling Congress officials: 

"I am authorized by the Board of Directors of the . . . . Chamber of Commerce 

to protest in behalf of the organization against this intolerant and discrimina- 
tory rule. Mr. . .. . served in eight campaigns in Italy and France with the 
famed 100th Infantry Battalion during World War II. Since his release from the 
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armed forces, he has settled in... . where he married an American girl. They 
have two children. Mr... . . and his family have consistently been a credit to 
this community. Their behavior has been that of good American citizens. Mr... 
is an Hawaiian-American. It is a shame that the color of his skin can be a factor 
which determines whether he may participate in League bowling with his fellow bowl- 
ers, The . .. . Chamber of Commerce takes this means of registering a vehement 
protest against this disgraceful and intolerant rule." 


It would seem that victory was inevitable, as a result of both careful planning 
and spontaneous happenings. And the day was not far off. The ABC officials rec- 
ognized the handwriting on the wall and decided to put the issue up to the dele- 
gates at their May convention in Columbus, Ohio. On May 12 these men from around 
the country gave a clear-cut answer in opposition to the restrictive membership 
clause and it was finally dropped. Spearheaded by another incident negotiated in 
the case of discrimination against Negro women bowlers, the Women's International 
Bowling Association quickly followed the precedent of their brother organization 
at their June convention. All that was left to do was for the Attorney General, 
at the request of the Governor's Commission and with the consent of the Governor, 
to drop legal action against the American Bowling Congress. The case of the State 
of Wisconsin, plaintiff, against the American Bowling Congress, defendant, was 
successfully over, to the state's satisfaction. So was the case of the Caucasian 
bowler, to his satisfaction. 


This case is a good illustration of effective interplay between citizens and govern- 
ment, and the support that public opinion can give to law. But it is an equally good 
illustration of the need of an iron fist as well as the velvet glove. 


III, Public Accommodations Case, with Individual (1957) 


In the summer and fall of 1957 the Commission was unsuccessful in negotiating a 
case between a Negro and a resort owner in the northern part of the state. The 
resort owner had accepted a deposit for a reservation but refused the family on 
arrival, claiming that there was a misunderstanding since he ran a “private club", 
The resort owner and his lawyer refused to meet any time or any place with Commis- 
sion representatives. With the proper powers and authority the Commission could 
have taken complete charge of the case, investigated the facts and probably have 
negotiated a settlement short of issuing a final order. As it was, the complain- 
ant did institute a civil suit, but his private counsel cost him several hundred 
dollars. Furthermore, he lost his case due to a legal loophole. Although he was 
very cooperative with the Commission and appreciative of its role, he admits that 
it would have saved him much heartache and headache if the Commission could have 
carried the ball for him all the way, regardless of whether its final judgment 
would have been for or against his charge of discrimination. 


CONCLUSIONS 


From this consideration of the administration of civil rights laws by a state agency, 
using an independent educational agency as an example, certain general conclusions 
can be drawn which are probably applicable in the country as a whole: 


1. In states with a small minority group population and with a predominance of 
rural legislators (whether Democratic or Republican) who may not recognize the 
urgency of civil rights problems, the best starting point for administration 
is an independent, educational agency. A job can still be done until such 
time as a legislature can be convinced of the worth of agency service and the 

need for granting added duties and powers. 
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2. Such an educational agency must meanwhile compensate for its lack of enforce- 
ment powers by having a vigorous,flexible and imaginative policy as a spring- 
board for practice. It should handle cases to the limit of its ability, cal- 
ling upon other state resources. It should run the risk of reprimand for ex- 
ceeding its statutory authority rather than playing safe. This can best be 
accomplished if it is an independent arm of state government rather than a 
division of some larger department. 


3, Such an educational agency should consist of Commissioners (whether compensated 
; or uncompensated) who are appointed on a bi-partisan basis, who handle civil 
rights matters in a non-partisan way, and who serve as active policy makers 
rather than as a mere advisory group to their executive and staff. The execu- 
tive should be selected by the agency under civil service and should be so non- 
political in operation that he can provide continuity of experience between suc- 
cessive and often politically opposite state administrations, Governors, and 
legislatures. Only by such procedures can the administration of civil rights 
on the state level hope to achieve the same stability of tetas as health, 
welfare and education. 


4, In states with a large minority group population where problems are more ob-~ 
vious and the persuasion of legislators more possible, the ideal would seem 
to be a large, independent civil rights agency, combining educational and en- 
forcement powers from the start, and capable of adding to its jurisdiction at 
need, The model agency is, of course, the New York State Commission Against 
Discrimination, popularly known as SCAD. It began with fair employment, but 
now administers laws in public accommodations, education, housing and age. 
It has a separate division for its educational and community relations work 
headed for many years by one of the ablest civil rights men in the country, 
John B. Sullivan, one of our discussants today. It is a genuine omnibus agency 
complete with paid Commissioners, district offices, and the kind of overwhelm- 
ing budget and staff that other states regard with awe and wonder, mixed with 
envy. Take, for example, Professor Don Boles, another of our discussants today, 
who is chairman of the Iowa Governor's Commission. This is one of the newer 
agencies, Set up by executive order as an "education only" agency, it was ex- 
pected to cover all fields of civil rights but was given no director, staff, 
or budget. 


In conclusion, it might be well to compare briefly states like Iowa and Wisconsin 
with states like New York and Massachusetts. And it is not necessarily a case of 
the mouse versus the lion, since even the mouse has been known to roar out in the 
hinterlands. At first glance a newcomer to the civil rights field might even be 
Startled to learn these facts about the powerful Eastern seaboard agencies: Accord- 
ing to the New York Conmission's 1957 annual report “only 20 oases of the 4,055 set- 
tled between July 1, 1945, and December 31, 1957, have reached the public hearing 
Stage of the Commission's procedure. Only three of these have been appealed to the 
courts."" The Massachusetts Commission with similar quasi-judicial powers reports 
that out of a total of 1,542 complaints handled between November, 1946, and November, 
1958, 868 were closed after investigation and conference and only three required a 
public hearing. Then why all the emphasis on regulatory agencies with enforcement © 
powers which they do not even invoke? 


Perhaps the truest answer is the most obvious one: in this kind of world people, 
nations and institutions seem to be most respected, practically and realistically, 
when they have power. Because they have it they often do not need to use it. 
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Thus defendants before such civil rights agencies will usually come to terms short 
of any final ultimatum. Plaintiffs will have more faith in the protection of their 
rights. Public confidence is the sine qua non. Even if an educational agency could 
achieve comparabie results tc an enforcement agency, as it often does on a small 
scale, there would be little public recognition of this fact in the tension-ridden 
world of 1960. 


In the last analysis, therefore, the successful administration of state civil rights 
laws depends not only on the functions, structure and powers allotted to the agencies 
but on intangible psychological factors accruing to the idea of power. Any agency 
creates and is created by a picture in the public mind. More and more in America as 
in the world the image of civil rights in action wil? spring from the articulate 
feelings cf mincrity groups who have experienced discrimination lcng encugh and who 
now mean business. There is indeed a "tide in the affairs of men". 
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WISCONSIN GOVERNOR'S COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 


GOVERNOR 
OVHER SPATE AGENCIES 
1. Appoints Commissioners 
_ 2. Approves budget 


3. Lends prestige and attends meeting 


1. Provide materials and services 
2. Consult and advise on procedures 
3. Attorney G narel: héendles “hard 

core" cases for the Commission 


1. Created Commission by statute 
2. Enacts enabling legislation 
3. Votes on appropriation 


1. Supports state policies 

2. Represents Governor at meetings 

3. Advises on human rights correspondence 
and complaints 


1, Administers budget, office procedures; selects and — 
supervises staff 

2. Directs programs and research projects 

3. Coordinates interagency services for humen rights 


IONERS 


As Policy | Makers 


+1. Recommend needed legislation 
“ 2, Appear at budget and legislative hearings 
As Program Fortictpants 3. Handls cisss through mediation and persuasion 


OTHER STATE AND 
COMMUNIT IES PUBLIC - STATE COMMITTEES NATIONAL GROUPS 
1. Commnity Organization 1. Radio and TV Programs ‘1. Interagency Cooperation 1. Governor s Conference on Civil Rights 
2. Consultation 2. Speakers and Materials 2. Special Project Plarmming 2. State Advisory Committee to U. S. 
3. Leadership Training 3. "Trouble Shooting" 3. Joint Research with University, eto. Commission on Civil Rights 


3. National committees on children and 
youth, migrants, professional 
workers in field, etc. 


PURPOSE OF CHART 


1. To illustrate the place of the Commission in state government 
2. To indicate the variety and range of contacts 
3. To show the mature and scope of Commission work 
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GOVERNOR'S COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 
MEMBERS = JUNE, 1960 


Paul W. Dahl, Viroqua 
Mrs. Willard E, Downing, 2031 East Newberry Blvd., Milwaukee (Secretary) 
Atty. Emil Drobac, 238 West Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee 


Professor David Fellman, Department of Political Science, 203 South ee 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 


Atty. Robert P. Goodman, Suite 401, Arcade Blidg., Racine 
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I. Responsibility in political yibo fon of dguons 


go uc yfeisos aied? ni elif setsed 2 to ait Sud 
An vidual is "responsible* for a definition — 
a yoleveb of ai ai tege, efay af 
to the extent that he carefully and energetically investigates the implications 
tadw af esiowexe ns fqmetis of bas Lest 
and consequences of what he does or could do, and of what he thinks he should 
or should not do. The more assumptions a person takes for granted, or accepts 
hivede bee oso *xotveded to «wo 
on the basis of claims to authority which are left unexamined by him, the less 
bas Stiguert eidtenojees to eaiwies ni 
recponsibility does be eaart. His acts may still happen to be good, but not on 
ai {@oitifog te to tnemevo eit eveifed 
account of his om reason and forethought. If he failed to inquire before he 
wo Liege been .enceset La ,tnstuogai ylyaibeeexe ed o 
= acted, within the Limits set by his opportunity and capacity to inquire, he did 
,@0a% te wobade ai eanataixe wo0 to ebissac 
not act responsibly. 
c "Political responsibility" is the same kind of orientation as it applies 
ab lacs te « ceve selfatveiia as 
to political issues; amd by "political" is here meant all issues concerning 
tidirixe seonwolisds bas eeornssefats ed? , 
to 401 wie “caves swe" Gaelq odw teeW scit nom 
government or legislation. "Social" is any problem shared by 
ed? to enmeitibast ed? lo amos tant evetisd an 
‘one, that arises from complex circumstances rather 
than from the personality of any one individual. "Problen," finally, refers 
ons te bewiw ead emit edt sol Gad 
to any discrepancy between what is and what is preferred, or between what may 
lasiz on ote taaw boa mobeet! oJ esloat 
happen and A rough and in practice widely overlayping 


This paper is: preparedas°basis fora cortributién to a discussion 
"The Meaning of Freedom," to be chaired by Dr. David Egeton on September 8 
Statler “Hilton Hotel York part‘of the proceedings 
of the 1960 Aveven), Meeting of The American Political Seience: Association. 
** Department of ivan! gbaterul to 
Vrs. Patricia Richmond for her preparation of the tables in section III, 
and for her critical comments to other parts of the paper as well. 


1) Cf. W. K. Clifford, "The Ethics of Belief," in his 
Qther Essays. London: Watts & Co., 1947 (First published in 1877). 
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distinction should be made between problems of preservation and problems 
us, while the latter are problems formated by human beings who are secure 
enough to seek not only preservation of their own lives or the lives of 
othem but the creation of a better life in their society or on the earth. 

Ky purpose in thie paper is in part to develop = conception of poli- 
| teal responsibility and in pert to attempt an exercise in what I conceive 
as responsible political inquiry. In the process I hope to clarify the kinds 
of contributions that our expanding knowledge of human behavior can and should 


make in the service of responsible political thought and action. 

I believe the improvement of the standards of political inquiry 
to be exceedingly important, for several reasons. I need hardly spell out 
the hasards of our modern existance in the shadow of the arms race, but what 
bears being ‘stressed here is the poverty of the contributions of political 
science toward an alleviation or even a clarification of these hasards. ” 
men for the West who plead “our cause" are hardly comforting for those of us 
who believe that some of the traditions of the West are great human accomplish- 
ments that we should intelligently endeavor to preserve for coming generations. 
And thirdly, for the first time mankind has arrived at a stage where the 
obstacles to individual freedom from fear and want are no longer technological 
but politieal and social and paycholegical. This is a time, then, when it 
should be incumbent on our profession in particular to think responsibly about 
the future as well as the pest and. the present; Sargent 
2) Cf. Harold D. Lasswell, "The Political Science of Science," in the American 


Political Science Review, vol. L (1956). pp. 961--79. | ric. 
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problems — ‘vaster hazards or vaster hopes —- then Glows facing the whole 
of humanity now, protilons can be alleviated or remedied, if at all, 


"mainly by political means means. Sone among us may be inclined to foreclose, se 
we shall see, ‘on the hopes for humanity, ‘on the ‘basis perhaps of Christian 


otis of bas 2 
pretonceptions of a partly evil human natures ‘but all of us surely agree on 


_ the. vastness of ait 
‘the hazards and thus on the seriousness “of the most pressing political problens 
us. 


‘This chalienge surely requires | a “of political responsibility, 
~- @ willingness to investigate ‘carefully and and energetically what we are doing 


“and not doing ‘in politics. ‘Nore than willingness, ity implies 


possible mastery of science, the most advanced instrument and repository of 
better than we do, I do not see how we can escape the.conelusion ‘that we need 

_ to develop further and utilize better the sciences of human behavior. Granted, 
to this misbehavior is surely not to discard, these sciencss but, to utilise 
their propositions critically and to contribute to further testing and improving 


ambiguous sense, -- that is, to equate it with “use of reas -"_. For. present 
_ Purposes, however, this would beg the question of; the extent. to.whieh reason 
should be informed by" plannéd observation, and on what types of obser- 


vations it should insist if such are required; also, it would be left in the 
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open what amount of precision of language reason should require. For a 
definition somewhat more suitable to present needs, let me suggest one 
by Talcott Parsons: “An act is rational in so far as (a) it is oriented to 
a clearly formulated unambiguous goal, or to a set of values which are 
clearly formulated and logically ocnintanains (b) the means chosen are, accor. 
_ ding to the best available knowledge, adapted to the realization of the goal." 
This definition focuses, as many definitions of this term do, on the rela- 
tionship between means and end, specifying certain formal but no substantive 
requrensnte of this relationship; all it requires, whether the end is 
peace or war, prosperity or poverty, ig a scientifically informed, to the 
extent that scientific information is attainable, choice of optimally instru- 
mental means. 
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So far nothing has been said about the place of intrinsic values in 
responsible political inquiry. I have strongly § ~— stated that responsi- 
bility is desirable, and that this implies a need for rationality, but both : 
of these concepts have so far been defined without reference to ends. Yet I te 
do not intend to leave it at that, I shall in this paper refer’. to the | 
‘concept of rationality just defined as formal rationality and in the lest 
section develop a concept of substantive rationality. which will include a 
certain approach to the choice of ends among its definitional criterha. 
points about what I take to be the nature of the scientific method as it applis applies 
to political inquiry. 

3) Kane prepa pe 16, in Max Weber: Th 
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dat Since and "And what has ‘pardibted norma- 
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‘tive ‘political inquiry has at~any rate been séparated” by 9 wide gulf from the 
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a socie | will in large pert be digerted to private purposes irrelevant to 
tiie’ ¢ “goods "A society which sets“as its highest goal the production 
of private consumer goods will continue to reflect such attitudes in all its 
public decisions. It will entrust public decisions to men who regard any 

~ other goal as incredible <- or radical.” See John K. Galbraith: The Affluent 
Seciety, pe 352. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1958. 
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who my dispense inspiring wisdom, much of At of ancient vintage, 
_ about the nature of the good society, rarely take the trouble =‘ to specify . 
_ operational criteria that could help us determine whether our society is 


_ accofints are sober but rarely inspiring, are usually so preoccupied with metho- 


hardly speaking to each other; they have developed separate languages. Raticr 


since have assumed, and some still do, that reason or observation and 


logic can tell us authoritatively what is good, or confirm the goodness 
of what intuition or revelation tells us is good. It represents no mean 


advance in social science, I° ‘think, that it has become widely accepted 
that inquiries into the nature of the good life and of the good society are 


‘methodologically quite different from studies of the realities of human nature 


in society and of political behavior and institutions. Secial scientists are 
thereby able to discuss interpretations of factual findings intelligently 
without being stopped by differences in normative commitments, just as poli- 
tical philosophers may discuss men’s goals and aspirations, particularly their 
own, without confining their creative fantasy within the limits of present 
realities. A clear separation of the two realms of discourse corresponding 


te the two aspects of political inquiry is much to be preferred to their con- 


fusion. 
Yet there are serious drawbacks to their separation. The political 


moving in the right or the wrong direction. The political empiricists, whose 


dology and data that they give little thought to the larger purposes that their 
findings are serving or should serve. The paucity of constructive policy con- 
tributions by political scientists is hardly surprising considering that some: ae 
are interested in purposes only, others in facts only, and the two groups are ee. 


alisations for this pertiel blindnéss are legion, Thus Leo Strauss, « leading 
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normative, rhtlosapher makes: ‘it: almost: by definition ithe too 
later sehplar. to, matehi the. profundity. of the insight of Plato and Aristotle 
dnto the, nature of; the: good societys the freshiess and “thé 
| political, outlook of the ancients wos’ possible ‘by” the ‘absence of ‘any: pre- 
vious tradition of political philosophy, Strauss asserts: 
(poche w/the phiosbpherst study! politival: things by tradi 
ef: pplitieal: philosophy acted Like’ ‘the’ pHfLosopher 
and political things; regardless of: whether’ the’ philésopher cherished or tejec- 
tea that And: Es Idpset; a leading ‘empiricist makes’ iti al- 
most. by.definition: to dist¢uss: the nature’ of the’ good 
Imow Ameriéa today with: its give and of peateful 
internal, otruggles,; "4s the good. operatia. Six’ Labeet ‘does 
refer to Aristotle's empirical hypothesis ‘onthe reldtionship 
Ane. time hae come,:I think, when-politiesl ‘wito 
bel expected: to:-inquixs responsibly: into “the 
the: political purposes that their resserch ‘poli- 
coiling An eupiridal insightowitheut better’ sodtéty 
Mving ‘Like: worms as: a stranger a 
Leo-Strauas, :Mihat-ds Politidel Philoséphy 
sophy?_and Other Studies 


Glencoe, Iil.: The Free 1959. 


6) ‘Seymour Martin Lipset: Political Man, The Social Bases of Politics, p. 403. 
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_ to theory; to the clarification in general terms of goals and norms as well 


"meaningful framework of behavioral and institutional theory, so that every nw 


_ of no other man's freedom to do the same (the only problem superior in impor- 


fuller humanity. Neither kind of inquiry addresses itself to more than 
one side of human problems, for problems are, as I have defined this tern, 
discrepancies between what is probable and what is desirable; any important 
as realities and trends. 

Hot only is it necessary; it is also becoming increasingly feasible 
in our time to bridge the gap between normative and empirical inquiry in 
political matters. What it takes is, of eourse, a great deal of attention 


as realities and trends. fundamental 
choices must not only be explicated in terms of fairly precise hierarchies 
of ends, bjt the most important empirical and logics] implications of the 
chosen comitnent must be clarified and related to eupirical theory, if 
stwategies ‘eve dovelapeds “With to 
about political realities, these inquiries must proceed within en explicit ani 


project can be designed to contribute to the accumbation of general knowledg 
about the basic psychological and social processes that are expressed in man's 
political behavior and institutions; failing this, even the most advanced surw 
research techniques can produce insights of merely ad poo value. 

I propose in this paper to be bold enough to address myself to both 
the normative and the empirical side of what I consider the second most inpor- 
tant of all enduring human problems: the problem of maximising individual man's 
freedom to express his individuality in so far as he can do this et the expen 
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tance is, in my judgment, the problem of man's survival as an aninel species). 
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Justice (see below, Pe Pre I make the fundamental aseumption that every 


respopettie man boing must be concerned in one way or another with the great 


Sut tocleveb to a » 
“saves of freadon and justice, as he must with the oven more crucial issue of 


se ery Ses 
a politioal scientist, however, As really reeponeible only to the extent 
that he ‘not only concerned but strives t to be zations, sense 
‘norantine aspects. datieeb ef 
section, along with some of ite ‘chief empirical and J logical implications. 
| “tn ‘abe. third ‘section some data will be presented ‘current earch on 
personalities, 4 in support of the theory that man ‘not only poli- 


port Inman rights may well. be natura) to man in the sense that the most payoho- 


fare of their fellow men. In the fourth and final seetion I shall. try to make 


clear, however how widely sone of the implications of my Inman right 
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Tight philesephies; shall briefly Cams a2 one whose approach to 
protien of freedom ‘avoids both ‘the ‘totalitarian “implications of natural law 

theory and the anomie potntlesenses of mich democratic by 


trying to clarity, An the Light of Cama's achievenent, my conceptions of 
rationality ‘of optimal, political responsibility. 
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I take At to be generally accepted that every new humen being is 
potentially capable of developing a partly tinique individuality, if he is 
and talents that are embedded in hin. The fact of growing up in a family, 

a commnity and a state — and, I would add, « world —- makes it imperative 
that limite be placed on the expression of individuality; but within the 
Limits of social responsibility I take it that most if not all would agree 
that a maximm freedom is desirable. The difficulty is, of course, that 
people differ widely on where these limits ought to be, and on what the nature 
of these limits are, psychologically and socially, or perhape morally or 
theologically: but a more fundamental difficulty is, in my judgment, that most 
people, neluding most social scientists and philosophers, tend to go about 
inquiring into the nature and scope of such limits in ways that are far fron 

This failure of even formal rationality 1s in part a matter of theo- 
untested empirical assumptions as well as value orientations or purposes. It is 
among perhaps most authors atéributable in part to uncritical or downright self- 
deceptive uses of language, for example by proneness to: .. . the use of 
in our language; a particularly widespread phenomenon is inattention to the 
distinction between normative and descriptive and, among the latter, between 
empirical (synthetic) and logical (analytical) statements (see below, p. =}: 
Special pleading thrives when levels of rationality are low; to suggest one 
example only, many volumes have been written in defense of freedom in the spe 
o4al sense of the opportunity to business enterprise associated with a certais 
economic system; the assumption that freedom in this sense is a crucial val 
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is rarely based on any careful ap Lere’y to clarify just what are the — 


‘benefits what are “the ‘disadvantages that the reaps 


is 


‘trom free enterprise system, in comparison ‘to other systems 
inquiry into “the purpose of naxinun fresdon mst. take 
for granted regarding ‘or “political “at 
rate, “the point ‘of ‘departure as “closely” ‘as arproxinate the 


d’) en? 


Between normative. enpirical, “and ‘Logical issues> 


in Anguiry into the purpose “of freedon is coventially and 


yet most of the mére issues even here ‘are empirical or logical. 
heme! Senistioy es sinheot? io 
Tideed, there are ‘only ‘tro ‘types of strictly 
most “in this section: “one the political PUrpese, in this 


“ease “freedom, or more a conception ‘of ‘freedom to be stated a 


moment; and the other is a choice among the sub-goals or compo-- 
mobeet} wo of ni beftiers Jor 
emo J beyimixem sed ma: 
“tions mee spedied out a fundamental is to as a 
bec f gant Inevre 6: 


guide guide for St mast ig be. transisted in teres of proxinate or 
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instiumental goals whose attractiveness (a matter of normative 
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(a “matter of fact and ‘ogic) is ‘by. no means established 


by way of ‘available’ behavioral. ienowiedge. 
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“as define ‘this term, to self-expression: an indi- 


alt toes 


be 


is’ more e free, ‘the ereater’ bis capacity, opportunity, ana incentive to 


“Seis Sexpress tor & by is ‘neant the sum ‘total of a Person's 


motives and ential. ‘*Inportant ‘Rotives” ali propen= 


sities in the individual can ‘be ‘blocked. “only at 4 2 ‘expense ot some 
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psychological disturbance, in principle ascertainable by the variety of 
psychological techniques now available to assess indices of repression and 
other mechanisms of defense against unconscious anxiety. -- My reference 
some empirical theorizing such as Maslow's concerning natural hierarchies of 
| motives: the satisfac$ion of more basic motives invariably brings into play 
"higher" motives. As Maslow puts it, "when a need is fairly well satisfied, 
the next prepotent (‘higher’) need emerges, in turn to dominate the conscious 
life and serve as the center of organization of behavior, since gratified 
needs are not active motivators." " | | 

My choice of freedom as political purpose leaves to one side at least 
two more fundamental philosophical questions. ‘The first one is, is freedom 
the ultimate among all values, or do I value it because I hope it will lead to 
human fulfillment or other still more fundamental values ? That issue need 
not be settled in order to establish the value of investigating how freedom 


can be maximized, except for one empirical assumption that would be required 
in the event that freedom is valued in part on instrumental grounds: we would 
then have to assume that human nature actually or potentially is capable of 
utilizing freedom constructively, or at least is capable of tolerating a high 
degree of freedom, As we shall see in the third section, this assumption does 
not seem unrealistic. The second fundamental question which need not be settled 
here is whether man has a free will, for example in the sense that his behavior 
is not fully predictable even theoretically, or in the sense that it is not 
wholly caused by circumstances external to himself; ‘the way one may wish to 
answer such questions does not really effect the present problem of clarifying 
the political purpose of maximum individual self-expression. 
8) Abraham H. kaslow, "A Theory of Human Motivation," p. 46, in Fhilip L. 
Harriman (ed.): Twentieth Century Psychology. New York: Philosophical 


Library, 1946. See also haslow: Hotiyation and Personality. New York: 
Harper, 1954. 
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the” thoide' of ‘political’ purpose raises a variety of 
“empirical as well ‘as further normative’ issues. “For’one thing, it may be that 
the component goals of psyeholog rtanity, and 
“psychological incantive to sion are mutublly in jhie; or at 
may "be that they or any one of thess se defeating if. or 
the probability that ‘present be ‘pregetved, 
paid ts tiie problem éf reconeiiing ‘one man's “self-expression 
with that of all of his neighbors in his community or “én “his “planet. “1 gé 
With ‘the WED iterfaris the "stipdlating the 
Werth” of Sch "individudl;® "case afd his 
‘in “theirs. “Bat While the equality for the utdiiterians 
‘prereqitsite ror thsir ‘felietty “caleulus, for 
Chis expresdes “the nora thst’ wie ‘each “individual bas 
Valle While for ‘the utiiiterfans ‘the grea teat ‘sun of 
was the political purpose, “top “amare Precise the 
fer those’ Who Get Bich tine idist ‘Ghiy “as free on 
egal ds Ate Least individkels; and increases a 
in the Tréeaon of its mar- 
rigid ent cevig ed brs eiesd berebisanes ed 
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For purposes of politica) theory’ is sore conrenient to state this 
normative position in terms of a commitment to human rights as political 
purpose and as the only legitimate justification for the coerciveness of the 
political order. Any specific freedom or mode of expression that could be 
granted to everybody, given the available ressources, technology and knowledge 
_ in a society, is potential “human right, She, 
} whieh by their nature must be linited to some rather than all ~- say, the 
privileges, nor am I for then. The desirability of privileges of various kinds 
and the extent to which they are desirable should not be prejudged: for these 
of the whole political order. | 
laying down of priorities among components of the goal of maximum freedom. If 
“uneonseious anxiety (and the mechanions of ego defense against it) is the chief 
obstacle to capacity to self-expression: if coercion is the chief obstacle to 
obstacle to incentive; which of these types of obstacles to freedom should 
be said to reise the most pressing political problem ? It 4s impossible to 
lay down any elaborate system of priorities on this level of abstraction, but 
a beginning can be made. My choice is to consider severe coercion the greatest 
political evil, or the greatest of all evils that can be counteracted by govern- 
mental and legislative means. In consequence, I propose that those human rights 
be considered most basic and be given the highest political priority which pro- 


teet man against the most severe kinds of coercion, whether the coercion 
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would.be exerted deliberately ‘by mén or ‘by uniritérided circumstances ‘that 
men conceivably could do something to ‘alleviate. “And propésé as the ‘supreme 
ddnde of coercion, -- immediately, not some time in the future, and 
of the number of individuals involved ‘on either ‘side ‘of the 
While the state appears well suited to proudte individuel opportunity for self- 
expression — many. do,. to a considerable extent’. think “the family is best 
suited to, develop the’ individual's capacity to be free, by giving ‘him ‘emotional 
educational. system: appears. best suited to provide incentives toa widening self- 
expression, by: furnishing knowledge, faseility with and Sther useful 
symbols tormedels> of intellectual responsibility ‘and by 
bimalong on adventures: ini ideas. The political order of 
the’practices in the families and more the practices in educational 
institutions; yet it determines: far’ more direetly and formidably who in the 
danger sockety-6f adults gets'what, when, and how 4niterms of’ social and eton- 
If the-primary function of is. protection’ all against 
choice on’ this levelohas only begun; f6r At “must now 
be determined what priorities to propose within this géneral norm: It 6ught to 
tbe in principle easy to-agree:at ohe éxtreme ‘endi violence ‘sholllé be 
Considered the mést extreme ‘type of coercion, and‘ the casing of death and” per- 
manent injuries slioudd-in turn bésecnsidered:the extreme of physical violence. 
ats supreme evils that politics should counteract in a civilised society, on 
2 would dadirable onlyvone type ef deliberate ‘though psycholo- 
gical increase in levels of coerciveness in a given society: the kinds of 
od? ‘enlightenment or ‘agitation that gives ‘a consciousness ‘of ‘being eppressed 
to oppressed but effectively manipulated and submissive people, -- say the 
Indian peons in much of South America. The more consciousness of being 


oppressed, the more coercion, by definition; but without this kind of 
awareness it is impossible to work and fight for human rights. 
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_ death, the extremeness of physical violence ‘is plausibly measured in °terms' 


ef capital crimes — is tyranny, since of 
“protesting the most basic of all human rights, the right to live, 


- some economic, some social, some psychological -~ would not easily be agreed 
ef economic scarcity far more coercive than certain restrictions of the freed 
prosperity at the price of imposing a political orthodoxy; others wonld most 


‘emphatically make the opposite choice, as I would in my own situation.” I can 
gee no other way than majoritarian choice for solving this type of Gileanas 


another choice on them. On the other hand, we have reasons for: believing that 


seemg to me to be happening in Russia now but not yet; I:fear, in Cina. 


become ..- securely satisfied in a given sociel order, the democratic process 


this assumption, are murder and capital punishment and suicide. Short of 


ef degrees of physical or perhaps also mental disability suffered. The govern. 
ment that uses capital punishment -- ones it is clear that no reputable penoc- 


-' Short of physical violence, the relative coerciveness of ‘the many 
pressures to which men are subjected =~ some deliberate, some traditional; 


upon in general terms. Some people, for example, may find a certain level 


if, for examle, it appears that a majority of Cuban campesinos clearly prefer 
economic reforms even at the price of straightJacketing:the Cuban press, 
then. outsiders would be in’ a-shabby-moral position if they-tried té force 


Generally speaking, once man's basic physiological requirements have 


possibile and perhaps necessary meane for developing generally»: 
scoeptable pricrities among rights: 3 yet, af the very purpose of the 
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°> dhe: Bas then At that” mst’ within 
ty Lin, Whit “are host babtey denberatic 
be entitied te°viclate these fights by’ aking’ exceptions. 
22° legal Support to. br against members of 
political groupe) if this goes far 
or” suspend Pighte; whiten aes by thiversad 
given ar exteptions Cah on my ‘hormative sumptions be 
“Gould conceibably be justifiably outiaied, for , cons quently 
iditional ‘American freedom of association as a 
“Could Be estabiisnsa” that this would probably 
‘férente war and Gohtinusd peacd With Russia.” "But of 
organs ‘of goverment ‘the is Likely to beable tO reach 
1016 ‘complex ‘empiriGal issues stich as ‘this éne; “this should 
“In ‘the ‘absence ‘of d thily éademy Of advanéed beha- 
thiscountry that comes closest to being dapable ‘or Sey on 


3m) Cf. my paper, "Liberalism: Human Rights. and Behavioral Seience," in the 
Centennial Review, vol. IV (1960), pp. 346 and 349--53. 
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attainable 
/ for #11 who live now and are going to live in the future, To the extent that 


& constitution or a regime seeks to protect and expand human rights, it de- 
serves the liberal individual's loyalty and support, but only to that axtent; 
terms of the social contract. And it seems to me that when political scien- 
: of the mystique concerning lew on which nearly every professional in the field 
3 ) of law seens to thrive, I grant that arguments de lege late ere quite essenti:l 
: in every well-ordered society, and that they are the primary responsibility 
co», @£ Judges and of most active lawyers; but for the social scientist who cares 
to be rational I think arguments ge lege ferendg should be of equal concern, 
_ havebeen, or even demonstrably have been. If it is objected that it is rather 
academic to argue about what ought to be in the Constitution in obliviousness 
of what is there, I should counter that unless we determine as rationally as 
_.,M@ @an what ideally ought to be there we have no way of being maximally ratioul 
_ in trying to influence the continuing development of constitutional law. Hy 
oun respect for the Constitution is great because I believe in its potentiali- 
ties but also because I believe the responsibility that it, assigns to the 
Supreme Court -- that of protecting individual rights against democratic tyramy 
_ human rights in coming decades rest primarily with the hope of an increasingly 
for, the majesty of democratic wajorities, which are in our day.so easily fabri- 


“Now, there are considerable advantages in terms of formal rationality 
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the commen good.in terms of advaneing the: freedom off the Least. 
free as first priority political purpose, in preference to the utilitarian 
_ (preference.to defining the common good) vaguely! in termsof the advancs- 
ment, of justice or virtue or, similar ideals. While theoutilitarians* tried hard 
on @ variety of unrealistic assumptions, ‘notably about the nature’of human 
the happiness of responsible achievement ‘compared to the happiness«of con- 
‘cows, and in ‘this way rendered his goal ‘of happinesé_rathef uninspiring. 
_ The value of justice or virtue as goals cannot be disputed, on the other ‘hand; 
at least not until these terms are.clearly defiriéds: sithor's: whovsuppert these 
‘ _ purposes for the political order frequently leave these terms as shining gene- 
ralition while, shall seo in-sestion Whe they: 


they believe ought to be done, ‘they frequently to make case that 
"The goal of maximum freeden, on the other hand, when priority 2 given to the 
“freedom of the least free — or, which is saying the sane, to the most basic 
“ot the mman rights — makes it feasible to stady the trends in freedom within 
an that we may know whether the regine produces increasingly 


| Liberal or inereesingly anti-Liberal results, and decide socerdingly on the 


: tent to which the regime deserves the support of the liberal citizen. Trends 
the seope of self-expression for the Least favored individuals are far caster 
to ancertain and measure, of course, than are trends in the haypiness of 
ties or in hunan virtue or social justice. | | pea 
hy To settle for political purposes that are ty the formal 


BS 
* 
‘ | | 


rationality of behavioral science is of no mean importance. -If in conmer- 
_@ially oriented society the proponents of freedom or virtue or ‘justice are 
-Anattentive to the possibilities and uses of behavioral science, then interests 
suchas those associated with the concept of Madison Avenue, New York, will sce 
to it that behavioral research continues to serve primarily thé purpose of 
. | in their om interest or in the interest of their commer¢idl or political 
@lientse For all our discourse about noble political idéals we may then soon 
+ @nough have a society resembling closely that deseribed by John G, Sehneider 
An Ihe Golden Kagoo, a society in which political rationality has disappeared 
. altogether, along with all great purposes, while Hadison Avenue now has complete 


12) 
Control over what is still called a democratic process. 


= “Te may well be argued that I have not been going far encugh in attempting 
‘to make the purpose of operationslly useful for purposes of focus) 
rationality and rescarch. A complex moral. and political philosophy such as 
Gandhi's, argues Arne Naess -~ and his argument would be equally applicable to 
‘the present approech — can ani should be re-stated in terms of single hier 
“grety of norms, all of which wpuld be based on logical derivations from the one 
“top nora" and on empirical hypotheses; his assumption is that it is wholly 
a matter of fact and logic how a given goal, if enough effort is invested in 


X& 13) 
defining it clesrly, can be advanced most effectively. 


~ Apart from considerations of present ‘Limitations of space, 1 would for 
reasons hesitate te attempt to formalise normative position in 
12) New York: Dell paperback, 1956. 


33) Arne Naess, "A of Gandhian Bthies of Conflict 
Gonfliet Resolution, vol. II (1958), pp. 1k0—-55. Johan Galtung am 
Arne Naess: Gandhis politiske etikk. Oslo: Tanum, 1955. : 
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“Piret, while it would for example, of capa- 
city, opportunity incentive to self-emression from the ‘value of 
and At would today feasible obtain wide agreement in 


“value ohoteeg on this level of abstraction, than to gain a wide acceptance 
for even a sound though necessarily subtle process of value derivation: further— 
teiss ats £5 


more, even @ successful derivation would merely moan that we have moved the 


showld be This formulation would ‘pregnant with politi- 
ot of 
eal significance, for scholars as well as ideclogists would endeavor to inte 


t~ 


_ Grate in it whatever subsidiary norms they woubd wish to derive from it. 


wilt 3 


Secondly, at the present stage of behavioral science the practical L uti tility of 
the distinction between normative and descriptive Judgnents, as easily oxagge- 


rated. while it is theory an empiricel question for example , 
‘certain increases in leisure t Jorder, given conditions are nore 1ikely to 


_Anerease the self-expression of the persons ba ee! in practive we have to 


ete 


this as a normative should hinge on the preferences of those 


or conceivably on the preferences of the palicy maker. Normative 


& 


choice on most issues reflect intrinsic/as well as instrumental , aesumptions , in 


_Yarying proportions; and the less su sure we can be of the optinal instrumentality 
_of given epecific choice in terms of the more we should per- 


intrinsic appeal of the choice to ‘nf our 


Wen to edt yienen to ytilidsntesse 


| terms of deductiond and propositions relating ‘to @ single normative choice ee 
ag 
= 
or 
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“Hy inquiry Ante the politics) purpose of freedom has An 

comprehensive, hovever brisf and eketehys That dm, I bave tried to 

Se arokiowst- eof nolecet 

‘nature of the chief problems “Gnvolved in clarifying the and making it 

tate + uow dru ebtw 


have defined what take to be the key terms 


~a guide to strategies; 
TOL no peetodo sulsv 

for purposes of have presented the contours of the whole theareti~ 


“eat protien in normats and @ enpirical aspects, thoagh without much 


fnew 00 in ‘ter tut here I must: 


only part of the problem. There are mumerous factors, 


of efetuoices' ide tot ,smraoltinnie Ise. 


te te of in given. 
greater the possibilities that liberal, regine can. influence events fer the 
“pe enabled to restrict freedom more effectively). Gn. 


EO Be 88% enrin Ot efit of 


eptinai peychologieal api social Limite to frecdon levela, if ouch exist, the 


‘more realistic ve can te in our-assmgtions and in our proxinat  parpose form 


+ T have tried to present the contours of this problem in The Stmctur 
edt 


“attempt now ‘to single outJone rather important expiries that beare 
at tin 


significantly on the attainability of freedom, nanely the nature of man nature 


in itself a vast and ancient problem, of course, but a problem to which I 
lieve I can offer a modest contribution supported by some current behaviorel 
Ope Site, Part Two. 


} 
‘ 
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phoose to discuss 
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the difficulty that it is impossible to observe human nature directly; all 
we can observe is people and their behavior, “and people are ‘products of their 

culture and society and of their personal experience as well as of their per- 
if there exists such a thing. Sens 

. that human beings are infinitely malleable in the sense that within the linits 
of bflogical necessities their characteristics are determined entirely by their 
social environments, past and present.” This belief would amount to a virtual 
denial of the existence of a psychological human nature. This is /aomost ime 
plausible belief, however; ds implausible as the opposite extreme would be, 
that 49, of saying that a pérson's culture and social environnent-hes no 
impact on the: individual personality. It seems clear. that-there. are certain 
propensities beyond physiologically determined drives: that 211 human beings. 
have in common, ‘actually or potentially above, p.°12);: and it seems 
important to-inquire whether behavioral research can help vs determine what 
matic assertions about the nature of human nature: that: we’ all encounters. as- 
sertions usually based on no evidence ‘that will stand up to rational criticism, 
and are based on no coherent empirically oriented theory of personality. Some 
‘of these assertions may do no harm: “if, for example, it is asserted and widely 


to er? gafthy «i wi 
secerted that man i by nature good unless he is corrupted by politioal insti~- 


tutions, as did Willian Godin ¢nd Thomas Paine, then the reqult might well be 
an incentive to research and reform toward “creating 1 ‘corrupting political 
institutions. The far more familiar ones among such assusytions are of an opPo- 


evils when this assumption is as widely accepted as it is in countries influ- 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
& 
ig 
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‘enéed by Christianity, better.tife gn this 
earth, and°social reforms.end.even openminded social inquixy discouraged 
or xtodt bas eface abo 
cov “Theories ‘of human-nature have an-iaportant- bearing, of cowrae, on 
political (philosophy, and. vice versas, Whatois 
is whether ‘those.who favor authoritarian government ar the preservation 
‘hierarchy so part vecauee ‘they take.a poor view.of human mature, 
or whether they errive at the latter view to rationalise their preference for 
a hierarchical order... And conversely, one can never be quite sure whether. _ 
a better soviety is sttainable,:; or whether theirhuman sympathies.or 


ew 


bilities. Speaking for myself, too, I am net sure to what extent may taste for 
fresdom is stimlated by and-towhat extent it in turn stimlates my optimistic 
beliefs does not depend on the motives for holding them; and not. the least.ad- 
vantage of behavioral research is that it makes it possible to investigate sopa- 
pately questions of motives: and questions of the realiem of beliefs,.for example 


“Beliefs about the nature of human natures 
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In any area of enpirical inquiry in the access of observation 


_to important fariables is difficult, important advances are likely to be nade 
only by way of bold theorising. "Shes the of 


ste 


_Anfluential for decades in the absence of any eupirical evidence to support St 


“oven indirect. “Tet tho research data presented ss ap 1950 An Tae 
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rs 
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uthoniterian Fersomslity gave impressive evidence of the utility of este 
Freudian explanation of: 
-later-research in the same-tradition, some 
johas of the initially boldly 
whele line of inquiry’has made it more evident..than.ever before 
: isvsuch’s thing es a-human. nature with propensities: that.eap be 
or-be-freed, that regress ,.and that. a.person in 
_ neurotic, Moreover, the studies of authoritarianism, dogmatism and. related 
_ syndromes have made it clear that political opinions, too, can be symptoms 
stances. Nobody assumes, of course y-thatoa given type of politicalsepinion 
entertained by every person above.a certain level of mental health; 
out increasingly ‘being.’ -assumed, perhaps shall sce, 
"that leertain ‘types of sextrenist :politaical iopinionsy ifheld ‘by 
have ne or present environmental intentive for holding -then, 
are symptomitie of neurotic -defensivendss occasioned by .unconseious ‘anxieties. 


nt pregnant with political. value judgnente te this Line of behavioral 


that soon provoked on. 
Tames vee. taken to task for having 


to sense exyooed right-wing euthoritarisnien os white tending to nog- 
on the left this study has as a 


eas Dheoder We Adorno, Else. ‘and Nevitt 
hag sarian Sew New York: Harper, 1950. 
yed? seongell te exam ust ew odw esodt 
Open and the Closed Mind. New York: Basic Books, 1960. 
oot ust anid? I jod tetfase dow: wot wet (0S 
:Ifewece! eec ,ateed? » to Janam 


ogscim® to yitevevin? 
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: fascism, . New research soon established that certain tendencies toward 


or dogmatism did indeed flourish among certain people:of 
| to the right or to the left, as an indication 
of neurotic personality tendencies, unless it has @ plausible environmerital 
: Stpeamanten.t02: The “healthy personality," then, would appear to be charac- 
Comected to a faltering > to 
I find this personality theory peculiarly unsatisfactory, hovever, 
_ above all because it would base a psychological diagnosis on a largely non- 
Cf. especially Edward A. Shils, “Authoriterianism: Right’ and ‘Left’ in 
Richard Christie and Marie Jahoda (eds.): 
Cf. Rokeath: Op. git. and also Hans J. Hysenck: The Peycliolegy of Politics. 
Tendon: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 195%; but see also Richard Christie, 
treatment of the Personality of Communists," in 
Thus , race prejudice in the di ond 


= oJ project on anti-semitism during the war, but was published at a po 
: time when anti-commnism had become a more prominent/issue than anti«~ ~ os 
: 
2 
be in terms of desire for social 
= } those who are far more hateful of Negroes than they could possibly assum ae 
é that their neighbors or reference group leaders would expect of then. ae 
: 20) New York: Harper, 1951. For a moh earlier but I think far too bold ste ao 
ment of a similar thesis, see Harold D. Lasswell: Psychopathology and Fou i 
| Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1930. eee 
—_— 


_ society, it seems to me that in this country, at any rate, where the news- 
ad among political opinions is largely an artifact of the 
of opinion business. The left-wing magazine Ney Statesman 
and policies, might as plausibly argue that it fundanantelly represents ._ the 
e _ 9 Rederate opinion in a right-wing countrys for Britein, too, in spite of, a 
the American mass media, exhibits a large preponderance. of. conservative news- 
| logieal terms Of people adhering to what appears to be the most conventional 
‘politdeal views 4n a given country may well be that they, are to this. extent 
adjusted to their society: or else,,.possibly,.as J shall come back toy, that 
: may; well. be, achieved at the price of foregoing the development of views 
ow better, taidered.to.... dndividual, personality propensitiess 
consideration that, increases ay. double, abput, any Anvardant 
difference, generally speaking. between. the nf, the 
: -iuikeft-and those: of, the Rights: The Left almost always espouses the ideal of some 
i. .cMniwersal order in which all men are to be brothers, while the Right with equal 
grandeur, particular nation, or, of the arvantages 
\o»> er gore often the sanctity of a given type of hierarchical or authoritarian 
order, or else.merely warns’ against the forees of subversion on the Left without 
woh ‘deal. Now, 1 readily grant that extremist political organizations on both 


ee 
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sides of center often adopt quite similar s “dnd “tadtics ‘of 

are: 

Yet that most of those who Join Daftist so | 

of ascountof ‘being dram to the ideals they espouse; “som may do in spite |. 
‘of @ Gislike of wome of the tactics of the organisation, dislike which 

our seem to be different fren ourselves. ‘While 4t by 

tn the woud tend to t 

the various Neurotic anti-suthori- 


en political erientations, but these two are best known and possibly most 


“Pellevant to the Right-Left dimension. I conclude tentatively, therefore, that 


% 


contrary to widely held beliefs it is “probable that neurotic bases of political cal 


ES 

‘ 

the the Leary} 

authoritarians, There be other neurotic too, that vear directly * 
( 

x 


beliavier are far more common on the far Right than on ‘the far Left. “As ‘I 
hope to demonstrate in a moment, there is ‘some evidence in support of a 
' political personality theory that would make good sense of this hypothésis. 


_ But etme first very brief, but, svotenatic statenant of 
_ animal whose natural tendency as man is toward a desire for human brotherhood 
Spa when and the, and when are. both large his animal, fears, a5, well 


ee 
as his psychological apd social anxieties have. been mastered. 
our beliefs, our political. beliefa, can peor both 


two. functions: . they ¢ can make us capable, of rationality, and they, ean hep 


our anxieties, at least for. the moment. shall, speak of the 
function and the security function of beliefs. The Rationality 


function is best. served. of COURSE». accuracy of perception, exactness of 
_retention, coherence concerning values as well. as factual beliefs: all 


abilities and habits . of mind help us us understand, Predict, and make sense of 


Andividual experience, our and wor. We all strive, however 
at, times. toward both formal and substantive (the latter 


on rationality will. be developed below, voise 


| reason, in each, of us 4s, as,Freud. has said, soft but insistent. 


ty | Keep distorting many, asperts of reality in our perceptions and 
We are rarely free to. be fully Fationad, for. there ave many, an= 
emerging from our human condition, and many more rooted. in our compe 


| and then concerning. our Self-esteem take precedence over our anxiousness to 


1 foo. Understand and to think clearly about relationships of neo Sndirect bearing 


tions. , And anxieties concerning our self-preservation 


on our well-being; unless we have become highly secure, we readily distort our 
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perceptions and understanding of how things affect each other if this will 
facilitate anxiety-reducing wishful thinking about how things affect us as 
individuals —- and also, frequently, about how things affect us as citizens 
who dread the prospect of ware» We reduce our immediate anxieties, then, by 
adopting beliefs and attitudes serviceable to this task, — but at the cost, 
of course, of reduced rationality in our thinking. 

Anxieties are sometimes ego defensive and uneonscions, sometimes social 
and conscious, and sometimes mixed. Ego defensive anxieties are frequently 
cause by unloving parents, it would seem, whose children may be spending their 
minority groups or hating criminals or foreign nations, or ® x 348 
_ proving themselves, as it were, by perennial postures of toughness and mascu- 
linity and hostility. —- Social anxieties are nourithed and augmented by ego 
defense anxieties; for one thing, social or sexval - . success provides 
means of proving oneself. Regardless of unconscious anxiety levels, however, 
a highly competitive and mobile society mst give occasion to well-founded 
social anxieties, too, in most lives at least for certain periods, and these 
anxieties may be pressing even if we are aware of them: young people want to 
make good and become somebody, many want to move up in the social hierarchy, 
Gils All but the mest seeure and seli- 
confident persons, then, come to realize by way of cogscious er unconscious pe 
ceases, that just as certain kinds of clothes are expected of them so are certal 
Kinds’ of political or social attitudes and opinions. Few of us Like to. be 
hypocrites; rather than express opinions we do not believe in we soon. adept 


them, on one rationalization or another, but at the cost: of reduced internal 


Consistency among our views, perhaps, and at any rate at the cost of reduced 
capacity to independent thinking. Sur beliefs to this extent become tailored # 
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the supposed requirements of our career, not to our more deeply personal 
inclinations, However, this may not seem an excessive price to pay, from 
the point of view of the individual who chances to reflect realistically . 
on this issue in moments of self-analysis; for while the relevance. = — 
of most political choices to his immediate well-being may appear indirect and 
‘the relovene to his wellebeing of ty bie peare ent of 
advancing his career is both immediate and direct. : 

For apparently the best of reasons, then, most of us are far less 
 Yational in our political thinking than we under different social circumstances 
Gar se well as cur arcietion, we. the to 

think rationally about the «welfare of the nation and of the world; and to sur- 
or, in some milieus, to minority groups at home. To the extent that we become 
freed from our anxieties, I submit, we will strive to make sense of the whole 
world in which we live, We will, for one thing, become internationalists of 
at most cormditional national loyalty. 
‘ qutside qureelves, that our werriiee less! self-centered. We will want 
to explore rationally in our minds how we can help establish a safer and less 
anxiety-ridden world for our children and grandchildren. Since it is apparent 
_ te anyone who reflects that people will get along better the more tolerant the 
social order is of individual expression on the basis of equality and security 
(see above, p. 13), it seems to me natural to conclude that most individuals, 
to the extent that they succeed in mastering their anxieties without resort to 
neurotic mechanisms of defense, will tend to become liberals, in the fundamental 


21) cf. Rokeach: Qpe especially pp. 
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sense of being inclines te support the essential hunan rights of 


Rott of ovisesoxe ne meee fon Yau 
of eft to wetv to Intoq 


idberat the. Caiito on “branch of "the he “Committee 
on Legislation; I shail for brevity re er to as the. Porcant zation 
a strate, ategy ° Lobbying “in nthe nati ‘Capita “and State 
tilted fn snd ‘returned ‘a Si ghtiy expanded Whiei how ficluded 


tus With views var variety of issues, in Sn partioular fssues 


conventional views. For example, only 2 % are in favor of capital punishment, — 


87 % are sympathetic ‘théde youne ane “hen who refuse wi litary and 67 
oppose compulsory military training altogether. Nearly 75 %, incidentally, 


| 
ike 


eupesse:e preference: for the Democratic party, while the remainder is about 

“equally divided between a Republican, a Socialist, and a no party preference. 

Though the governing Executive Committee of the FCL consists primarily of 
Friends, it appears that only 18 4 of the membership have personal commitment 
» to the religiois faith of the Quakers; about a third are Brotestants of other 

denominations, and a third profess no religious preference; then there are 

a sprinkling of Jewish members, and a very few Roman Catholics. 

Our questionnaire included 55 statements of opinion on a variety of 

‘issues, to each of which the respondent indicated whether he strongly agreed, 
was inclined to agree, was in doubt, was inelined to disagree, or strongly 


» Gisagreed, The term “liberalism" is used in a variety of meanings; we had 
conceptualized 10 such meanings, and 40 statements were designed to bear on 


) these, four of ‘them on each, Other stetemonts, as we shall see, were designed 
to indicate levels of anxiety. For present purposes only two dimensions of 

Uiberalism will be considered; human rights liberalism and democracy-oriented 
liberalism, here referred to as HRL and DOL. A high score on HRL wes given 
‘»te these: who agresiwith the two former and disagreéiwith the two latter among 
these four statements: 


(14) Victims of flagrant racial dis¢trimination should, if a practical way can 
be ewe: be entitled to sue the state for damages 


5) The right to express commmist beliefs needs better protection in this country 


an (32) No society should tolerate homosexuality as freely as it can tolerate hetero- 
sexual relationships. 


~(22) mopeds showld be allowed to disseminate anti-semitic literature through the 


“And a high score on DOL was given to those who agreed with the two former and 
- diagreed with the two latter among the following four statements: 

0 (20). Disregard for. majority decision is never justified. 

American people can perhaps be deceived, but never corrupted. 
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(38). However. strongly a.majority may feeloabout publie-Assue at one-time, 
it may for no apparent reason take an opposite —— & few months later. 


LB 
(12) When it comes to politica? iesues, ‘nest people are not good judges of 
their om best. interests 


The last. four statements indicate in my 
tional and also a relatively shallow variety of liberal orientation; oby this 
ZI do not mean that no wise man could be a liberal in this sense, but. rather 
that it is easy to drift into, these attitudes with a minimum of-reflection; and 
tnat they are based on vulnerable premises that it would take an umsual perspi- 
_ eacity, I believe, to make sense of. Statistically speaking, within the highly 
articulate sample of liberals (nearly all FCL members see themselves as liberals), Yo 


I take a high score on DOL to indicate a relative shallowness of reflection on 
basic political issUese == The statements bearing on HRL, on the other hand, 
axe in my judgment unconventional enough, even in most milieus of Aiberals, to 
make it unlikely that high scores could be the outcome of conventional norms 
in consequence, that they would be the outcome, in large part, of personal 
beliefs ' serve mainly the rationality function (see above, p. 29). 
Three of these four statements bear on the rights of groups for whom most 
Liberals probably have scant affection; the fourth (or in my listing‘ here, the 
| first) proposes an unconventional way of protecting yes ‘vindicating the rights 
of uiterity group that by and 
what we wanted to find out, above all, is whether within this organiza- 
tion of people who think of themselves as liberals, and who in most cases enjoy 
8 high social cents and relatively low levels of social anxiety coupared to the he 


human rights if.one wéauld refuse the use of thé mails to anti-semites; but 
statistically speaking we can be more sure of sophisticated rational reflecti®} 
among those who would permit rather than-refuse this right to anti-semites 
when the same people are ready to support unusual measures in support of vit- 


tims of racial discrimination, and support the rights of other underdogs as 
well. 
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general population, there nevertlisless 4s a tendency for thése who are the 
least anxious, consciously and uneenseicusly, to be the most liberal in sy 
sense of human rights liberalism (HRL). If such a relationship could be 
established within this fairly homogeneous organization, then a plausible 
inference would be that in our society at large, in which differences in 
levels of anxiety must be mech wider, | this factor contributes signi- 
ficantly to explaining the wide differences in acceptance or rejection of the 
 pights of marginal minority groups. 

There is some evidence from our data that these men and women tend to 


do ui favor freedom for others, for those who are least free, in proportion to their 


freedom from ego defensive and from social anxieties. (The corollary hypo- 


thesis, that there is sy -pelationship between anxiety levels and 


scores on DOL, which was also confirmed, must be passed over here for lack of 
epace)s As the principal measure of ego defense anxiety we used six state- 
ments which iokeach has found to be highly reliable indicators of dogmatism, 
which is an indicator of ego defense anxiety. The inverse relationship in our 


» Sample between dogmatism and HRL is shown in Table 1. » 
Table 1 
me Rights 
Dogmatism 
average low 
Human high 23 $ 32 % 
rights 
diberalion average 57 51 
Low 21 17 
| B= 102(101 4%) N = 170 (100 £) Total N = 272 


23) Only percentages are given in the cells. The rmumbers in each cell can be 
Soe derived from the number given at the bottom of each columm. We have adopted 
pat ky the convention in this and the following tables of considering 20 respondents 


Bectia R -) the minimum to be used as a percentage base; below this minimum, the chance 
8 iec® =» Laster would loom too large. In instances where the base is smaller we have 


vice se ve either combined categories where possible or else excluded categories which 
“were too small for reliable analysis. As consequence dogmatism is in this 


table represented dichotomy; originally there were four breakdowns. 
(continued on next page) 
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we compare the percentages ‘horisontally across the top ‘row,’ "4 
they seem ‘to the theory that:dogmatism Gifferentially affects 
the ‘degree of. couittment ‘tonhunian rights liberalian. Conversely , ‘those 


whoostore lower oa HRL are-more Likely to score higher on Gogratien; though 
she in the bette row is onky rather than the 9 4 in the 
top “thasice of these differentials is not’ large are well 
heyond of chance And several’ imitations’ of our 


data should be borhe in mind. For cone thin as characterized: br our measures 
» 


this saaple is exhibiting a! lew: ineidencé of dognatism, less “than & ars 


*highly. dogmatis*in, terms of the initial the range dm Bcores 


between those wlio) scored’ high and those vho scored very: low (there were no 


is nob great. oIn-bther words, the sample exhibite’ both:aliLow 
Aneidense ef dogmatism and a yery modest differentiation in degrees of dogmatisn, 
That clesx inverse relationship to HRL nevertheless was found would seen to 
indicate that the relationship will tom out stronger in less homogeneous 

Gonsider now a statenént that beare on levels (4 (23) 
"One always learns ‘to like people the better one gets to knew then," 
Tahle 2 appears to indicate that the who are not highly anxious about their 
social status and assumes that edie people in all groups sare essentially worth- 


while, also demonstrate a tendency, not unnatusa lly » to be strongly in favor 


of defending the Fei ses also of persons with whom they would perhaps be wniikely 
of note 22) 
However, oniy 10 respomlents scored high on dogmatiem; consequently they were 
grouped wit h those scoring average. Similarly, the 17 who scored very lo 
Were proune’ with those Low, same procedure was used for the 
index on human rights liberalis The te who scored very low on BRL were 
with chose who scored 

On the dévelopment of! the Rokeash dogmatiem scale, see Valton Rokeach, 
"Political and Religiéue Degmatism: An AltePnativesto the Authoritarian Fet- 
sonality," volo LEX (1956), pp.-1--43. We ini- 
tiallwseloeted the seven mest reliable items iv his seale,; but in the analyse 
Left owt cre whith was Génsidered inappropriately 4nfluenced) by the intervial 
Situation: “It is enly when & person dewotes himself to an ideal or a causé 
that life betomes meaningful." “Oar respondents were approached, it ey be 
s2id, on the besis of an explicithy assumed positive reply to some such que 
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(23) 


to associatc. 


Table 2 
Relationship Between Human Rig chts Liberelism and Responses to 0 23 


Status anxiety (as “indicated in responses to Q 23) 


average 
Low 
ait} 
N= 206 oval Ree 25: 
The incidence of social anxi ety within the general population 18 


prebably not unrelated to the social status mktbis the various ctcupations. 


Within our rather hotesencors sample, however, we find no clear ‘connes etion 
between occupational status ‘and degree of PRL. If, however, we Introduse the 
factor of social mobility, significant relationships emerge. Here we bare: 
bound to considex the fantly backgrounds of the professionel’ pesoie within 
our sample, as this 4s the only cateporyY “Large erevgh (N = 26) to permit any 


analysis that merit confidence. We ers that professions people occupy 


high status, by and large, while business men are in a middl amd clari- 
cal workers as well as sicilied® and unskilled workexs form a category of 


rélatively low sofetal’ status, Our expectation was that within tha tatvegory of 
professiongl peovle, social anxiety would’ he lowest among those whose’ fathers , 
too, were professional people, and that this ‘category consequently aiso would bs 


characterized by having the Higher scores SoM. Lipset 


of "upper lass Diberalism” suggests thatthe psychie security associated with 
25) 


education and gencral scphistication nay account fer this phenomenon. Neverthe= 


2%) 
of 


ity Sesponses which were en this statemait (Q 23) are Deft cut 
his ber 


hen nce the totel m of 252 in this Table. 
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less, as Table 3 indicates, our hypothesis was only in part confirmed. 


Zable 3 
Relationship Between HRL and Status Mobility Among Professionals 
father: father: same father: middle 
low status (high) status stat bus 3 
average 50 5h 
low 8 17 at 
: N = 26 (100 N= 48 (101 4) 
2 


Total N= 120 


There is a clear confirmation of our hypothesis when those who have 
inheritated their high status are compared to those whose fathers were business- : 
men; apart from being an occupation of medium social status, we assume, it is 
also one characterized by greater uncertainties and presumatly by greater econ- 
omic anxieties than many others, and it would seem likely that some of tines 
anxieties would tend to remain with the children in their later life. How should bid 
we then explain that a rise feen low status within this group appears associated bd 
sibility is that those who "make the grade" professionally in spite of low status tus 
| origin may tend to be people of unusual competence, and that this psychologically 

would be accompanied with a relatively high self-esteem that might offset factors 


indicatimg social anxiety, The explanatory validity of this Aine of speculation on 
could be tested if a similar analysis could be made pertaining to the status 
backgrounds of businessmen, since success in business dees probably not to the sal p same 


extent require high intellectual competence but is extent dependent on hard work, 
knowing how to deal with people, and luck, V:ithin such a group our prediction my fen may 


26) Information about the father's occupation was missing in 23 cases, and in 
another 3 cases the information given did not lend itself to the categories 
in the Table; for this reason the total N = 120 rather than 146, whic 
is the total number of professional people in our sample. 
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« 
be contismed, but. we lack suffieient mmbere to, undertake“ 

If St te yalid to theorize that human rights Lberalion is more 
40, be, based..on, reflection then.are.}iberelion of more cpr 
ventional sorts, then we would expect a strongly positive relationship between : 
HRL and militancy, if the latter concept is taken to convey the extent to which 
To obtain a measure of militancy we included in the Questionnaire a description 
ef four hypothetical situations in which rights or legitimate interest were being 
dies, ranging from mild to very strong, that he would favor. tate! indicates 
a strong positive relationship between HRL and militancy; I omit for reasons of 
space the corresponding data on how democracy~criented liberalism relates to 
militancy; as expected, the relationship is there much weaker. 


27) 


N= 77 (1006) N = 145 (100%) N = 50 (100g) 

| | | Total N = 272 

If it is a valid assumption that HRL indicates a personally reflected 
liberalism to a mch larger extent than does DOL (democracy-oriented liberalism), 
statistically speaking, then a fairly potent test of our theory that beliefs tend 
27) This conception of "militancy" was suggested to me by Dr. Herbert Garfinkel. 
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to support: “Pationality functions only té the extent ‘that ‘they ‘hot! 
for security functions can be established in the following manner. Let us single 
out those respondents who score high on HRL but low on DOL and for the moment call 
this group reflective liberals; and let us call those whe store high on DOL but 
‘Yow on HRL conyentdongl liberals. If our theory and the asstimptions implied in 
“these Labels are valid, then we should expect some striking ‘contrasts between 
“these eroups , ‘in terms of both dogmatism and militancy. ‘The results’ ‘OF test 
appear in Tables and 6. 


“Percentages of respondents who are average rather, aT: 
than low on dogmatism: 


“Reflective liberals 34% (N= 

Conventi 
Tereentages of who score high on militancy: 
Reflective liberals 34% (N = 38) 


Conventional liberals 8% (N= 2) 


Lat us consider one final sympton of anxiety levels and see how it relates 
to scores on human righte liberalism; namely the respondent's attitude to compul- 
| military training. While one may certainly favor this institution: on many 
rational grounds , ant hile it is conceivable that within this group some will op- 


_Pose At on doguatic rather than rationel grounds, I would nevertheless hazard the 
assumption that respondents with relatively high levels of anxiety in particular 
ego di defensive anxiety , are likely to project this anxiety onto the, international 
situation as well; and that the higher the levels of amdety, the mare probable 
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responses to the latter question should also be related to dggrees of human 
rights liberalism: —. <f in favor of c.m.t. will presumably » Low on HRL, 


and vice versa. This hypothesis, too, is strongly confirmed , in Table Ve 


Military Training 
ii Tr. 
favor mixed oppose 
HRL high 9% 24 % 33 4 
average 239 55 55 
np 53 22 12 
N= 54 (101 $) N = 46 (102 4) 


Total N = 263 


As a highly speculative exercise perhaps Table 7 could be given an addi- 
tional interpretation: commitments to individual freedom as political purpose 
easily clash with commitments to justice in a sense that would assign to the state 
the role as the principal civilizing agency, and this means with most current types 
of commitments to naturel law among political philosophers. I now tura to a dis- 


cussion of some principal aspects 66 this contrast; a discussion that would seem 
between 


. particularly called for on account of the surface similarity _ _fstating a belief 


in natural right and a belief in human rights that claims some support in research 


29) 
: pertaining to the nature of human nature. 


28) Nine respondents did not reply or did not reveal an attitude on compulsory 
military service; therefore the total is less than 272 in this Table. 

29) Further data on the FCL study are presented in a paper by Christian Bay and 
Patricia Richmond, "Varieties of Liberal Experience" (in mimeo). A limited 
supply of copies of this paper is available from Mrs. Richmond at the Survey 
esearch Center at the University of California in Berkeley. 
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foundly object. 


_In the event that futther research keeps confirming the theory that 
man is a liberal animal, who will be disposed to defend the human rights of 


all other men &f and when he gains mastery of his anxieties, then we may well 


come to speak of a natural basis for a commitment to human rights. If so, 


may we not conelude that the anciont theory affirming the existence of natural 
law and natural rights will becore validated after all tI might not have bean 
averse to adopting the term "natural right” or even "natural law," were it not 


for the unfortunate uses to whith these terms have been put and are continually 


being put. To clarify the nature of my objections, let me select, for emphasis 
some recent works of such eminsnt modern representatives of natural law theory 
as Professors Leo Strauss, Wa.ter Berns, John H. Hallowell, and kr. Walter 
A tag Although I find mech to agree with and to learn from in some of 
the eritical Comments that ea:h of these writers address to various spokesmen 
for theories of democracy, tinre are philosophice1 premises, methodological 
shortcomings, and political jmplications in natural law thesiy to which I pro- “= 
Perhaps the ost serizus shortcoming in the natural law approach to 
political inquiry is in my judgeont a failure of formal rationality, a failure 
to investigr-e both purposes and conditions so that the best possible knowladge 


‘of poss‘ule strategies can be attainsd. I have yet to see a writer in the 


net.cal law tradition concern himself responsibly with empirical inquiry into 


30) Ses Leo Strauss: Op. cit: and his ‘tural. Richt and History. Chicagor 
University of Chicago Press, 199 Berns: Freed 


First Amendment. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University —p 1957; 
John H. Hallowell: The Moral Foundation of Democracy. Chicago: University ty 


of Chicago Press, 1954; and Walter Lippmann: New 
York: Mentpr paperback , 19566 | 
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the various aspects of the human nature ‘te 
tor in his. program: the watune,.of, political 
shee of abi. at tempts,at. systematic, study, of the 
donde of a arden promoting "mankind's great 
of seiwer." eniy se the, possible tility 
tort cant te, an ethical. and 
tai dius? abeds Jad? os ,eiqgeanod seewled [soigol 
to bebat ard pedi at odierdaeg tm these merely seem geod. 
of ofverpisical statementes on with more 
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to clarify in what this difference consists. 
and other natural law writers address to the logical positivist approach to 


> petal science, Let ine make only these points: the logical positivist position 
espentially, I believe, not so mech theory of lmowledge as it is a theory 


Propose iw first of all a critical differentiation among types of statement with 


- different commnigative functions. Some statements that may be called synthetic 


experiment, so that: we may judge them tentatively am: probably true or false; 


‘some that may be called analytical are empty of factual information but state 


a logical relationship between concepts, so that their truth or falsehood depends 
on the validity of logical derivations; amd some statements, finally, are 


normative or directional, proposing an attitude or act rather than conveying a 
' factual or logical insight. There is no way of confirming or disconfirming the 


“validity* or "truth" of a normative statement, unless the norm is conceived as 
instrumental to some further goal which is clearly stated. Since the canons of 


Jegie dictate that we cannot extract more information from a conclusion than was 
little as empirical insights can establish intrinsic norms as necessary 
- Gmplications. And the logical positivists have sensitized some of us te trying 
~ to be forever alert to the many ambiguities in our language that can lead us to 
~ Confuse one type of statement with another. When Strauss, to give one example 


only, makes the plausible observation that "it is impossible to understand thought 


32) 
or action om work without evaluating it," he indicates no awareness of the 


. “ambiguity of "evaluate," whieh can refer to empirical as well as normative assest- 


ment (and perhaps this is why the statement sounds so plausible); just as, mores) 


32) po 21. 


2  @eal with empirical matters and are subject to being tested by experience or 

| 

‘ 
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It 4s true that the combination of logical positivism and a commitment 
: to “democratic pluralism" can lead to a shallowness about purposes that may 
Reichenbach asks, if I may illustrate this point, whether all normative questions 
nay not ultimately be of an instrumental and thus of an empirical nature, on the 
nearly Straussian possible assumption, which he does not rule out, that all men 
conceivably have their most fundamental aims in common; and he says: "The fact 
that we are all human speaks for séch an assumption,:since it appears plausible 
that the physiological similarities between men include a similarity of voli- 
strong separatist interests of privilege or caste or class or power speaks against 
the assumption, and concludes that the question is not important because human 
volitions are not likely to change just because it might be demonstrated that 
some kinds of volitions are tuned to our "real" aims and others are not. I differ 
with Reichenbach on this last judgment, and would not try to be an educator if I 
aid nots but the point to be stressed here is that it is perfectly possible to 
combine a logical positivist approach to language and logic with a readiness 
men by their nature and their condition are disposed to seek them, In my case 
I claim even a probability that the expansion of freedom by way of human rights 
4s a purpose that is natural in this sense; men will strive to promote freedon 


unless anxieties or constricting philosophical preconceptions burden and block 


99) Hans Reichenbach: 
Los Angeles: 


Pe 299. . Berkeley and 
‘University of California paperback, 1957 
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the application of their Pefldétive te fully vations 


yeu Janis eeenwollede s ot beal olsessomeb" of 


@ con wi el i? tod. yest to ema atalgxe (low 
be stressed tio Widely the political implications are 


m whether statements about universal aims are 
_th e who are sensitised to logical itivism would 


,dogmati ically as the tradition is among natural law theorists. A norma- 


at c t. such as ne advocated in this pa which does not clain 


afdte jective tut seeks universal acceptance in part on empirical] 


me sot Ife exe ew Sarid 


Bi bate ani stimulate a free in into fundamentals 


rnat commitment, on the other hand that claims to 


~~ e about funtamental aims ite naturally calls for certain 


freedom of the mind. Thus, Hallowell quotes with ‘approval 


ene Yyes Si: t th £f t tn 
m non to the effec at"propositions 
retep aife are. above jeliberation in’ democracy as well as in any other system. 
bes ete ayo of to ebail ame 
tances it necess: te deliver the principles of a society, its 
ep soul, to the hazards pt contrurerey are a fateful threat to any regime, demo- 
SEALS: or not." 34+) takes a sintlarly pire position when he says: 
Freedom in tas no (: Freedom not associated with a moral 
may be permitted no harm"; it is wise, however, says 
, for a democ? acy "to permit a: even of the bad speech as can be toler- 
ke io molenage eds 2 neve miale I 


the basis thet its influerce will be negligible." 35) And Lippmann 
os avert eidd at Jawdan ef sade & et 
larly argues that is an issue of significance only as an instr 


ment in the ctncovery of truth: “‘he right of self-expression is, as such, & 


Quoted frov. Yves Simon: The Philosovhy of Democratic Government,..pe..123 
(Chisago? of ‘Chiicagy Press 2952), in Hallowelas pe 1% 

When “we ‘that “Social cam .prowide.the true 
ae answers +o questions concerhin; means, the implications of this ot apy ine 
a the future of freedom of speec: would seem particularly ominous. 


35) Ope Ppe 126--27 and 125. 
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what are "the very ends of social life" ? And As to be authowized to decide 

what speech is harmful or helpful to the common good or to the discovery of 

truth or to some + gimilar admirable purpose; and on what criteria, given 

the vagueness of such conceptions of purpose as well as the distaste of their 

proponents for empirical inquiry ? Characteristically, to cite e non-politscal 
graphy, .- .~ . without ever raising even the question whether exposure to porno- 

In the more important realm of politics I am particularly concerhed with 
the totalitarian implications of the argument of these natural law theorists. 

if the commmist or pro-Soviet argument is declared illegitimate for American 

citizens, as these writers seem to recommend, then commnists and pro-—Soviet 

modern world will fan a widespread distrust of the integrity of liberals and of 
political controversy; apart from the fact that some or even all of the commnist 
criticism of American institutions may be valid, for all we can know if we faib 
te inquire. And are we to claim that the purposes of the communists, their ulti- 
mate aims, are inferior to those of the natural law theorists 7? My quarrel with 
the fuhdamental philosophy of the communists is essentially that they are too much 
like natural law theorists: they are so sure about their ends and about the vali- 
dity of their reasoning about means that they, not unlike Yves Simon, see no reason 
either to permit dispute about ends or to encourage empirical research pertaining 

36) Ope Sites. Pe 97. 

37) I, for one, would in all seriousness argue that a stimulation of young people’s 
preoccupation with sex may well be a more constructive alternative to the pre- 
occupation with toughness and violence that may in large part be a compensation 
for the frustrations and anxieties pertaining to sex that are imposed by the 
many controls and restrictions in a puritanical culture, of which young people 


“are the main victims. Yet my main point is that{should wish to do research on 
propositions such as these before calling ‘om the censor to intervene. 
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tothe choice 92 means. The core of tne dispute between Marxists and natural 


inthe sense Ghat, they are. based on uninvestigated preconceptions about the 


skay..dnbis place and that human iife, to paraphrase Hobbes, for so anany mint 
to.deny without imowledge the possibility of perfecting 


to establieh suck kimwledge;. but.it seexs.to me eyen less rational to 


tring, should alert. everyone to the fact that in any social order the autheri- 


mere_often than not, people with power wil. in ef seek deny other individuals 


or not Capable of and his order; 
the ......\... Manxists.teke the view that .¢.new and vastly imppoved social order 
not.chly may.bst witl come about, while ihe natycal lew theorists claim _ hat 


this end is unreplistic and unattainebdle. Soth views tend to be. equally dogmatic 


nature.of human nature; but if 1 were forced to choose between them, I would 
shoose to believe in a communist utopia in preference to. the belief that man must 


38) 
aiways vemain nasty, constricted, . 


fie tot oc 


ex vastly improving human existence and to discourage efforts by behavioral 


radical. critics the right..to challenge conventional political Purposes o 


Hyen_a,swali attention to modern politica; and organizational sociology, for one 


tative purpeses will be defined or at any rate interpreted by. those who have power, 


whose judgment will not be unini “enced by their power interests; 


nany.of the oppertunities and freedoms they class a for themselves o Niebulr, 
a man who shares the probably unrealistic of natural law theorists cone 
cerning human nature but who seems far more reals otic in his attention te social 
realities, in my judgment, has issued a warning that should be kent in mind by 


those whe would restrict free speech on polities fund anentals: "A society whieh 


33) Strauss cone luden his essay on political philosophy as follgwa: “For oblivion 
of eternity, or, in other words, estrangement fron man's deepest desire and 
therewith fron the primary issues, is “he By ice whith modérn man Had to pays # 
from the very beginning, for attempting tobe absolutely sovereign, to becom 

master and owner of.naturs, to conquer chance." "What is Political Philosophy 
in Sakey Pe 550 
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exempts ultimate principles from criticisms will find difficult. dending 


possession." 
or institution that consgricts .... |» the expression of individuality 
oan only bo justified, I have angued, if 4t 4s essential to forestall or alle- 
viate more extreme constrictions on individuality. And responsible inquiry 
inte the conflicting interests and their psychological importance for the 
individuals involved must precede any decision -- including any court’ decision -- 
that, would restrict an individual's freedom. Tt will not do to dray armchair 
distinctions between liberty and licence, or between good speech and bad speech; 
_and I for one would not have found it possible to teach in this coiimtry, I suspect, 
if the First Amendment were to he interpreted to read, as Berns recommends — 
in the interest of a conception of virtue which he novhere states clearly — : 


“Our natural law theorists not only grant to the state the authority of 
~ defining what is virtue and what 4s justice on the de facto besis that there is 
"no other agency capable of enforcing such definitions and the norms of conduct 
that they entail. No, they grant this authority to the state de jure; as is an 
ancient tradition, they claim that man can realize the best in hiniself only by 
becoming loyal 


under the civilizing rcs Genre of the political order. 
do Berne pute it, ‘man ie not a being who is naturally good, a being who needs no 


guidance. or who may be left free to live as he will. Man is by nature not an 


Mew York: Charles Seribner’s Sons paperback, 


40) Op. sit., pe 251 (his italics). 
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with inalienable rights,” tut a who'can achieve 

ORES his end the at all." “Berns 

to imply the assumption that political freedom beyond a certain point will’ 
This asfumption has & ’Gertain surface plausibitity, provided the 


“haturs of fréedom With Sts “psychological and Social ramifications 


undndtyseds Berns is a°Strong position and 4s ‘very éfrective when he’ ~~ 
demblishés sotie of the arguniénte “in the opitiions of Jtistice Douglas and Sther 


“to uphold; for estample, the right to make ‘near-psychotie anti-semitic Sirddes 
“the wtility of fee speech. To defend free speech a means to self- 


government, as modern liberals so oftén do, “is “in my opinion te © confuse 
as the ain 
of expressidh tnoonditiohalay/and self-government -- whatever this term may mean -- 


only conditionally, to the extent that it serves the aim of freedom. Now, the 


delivery of anti-semitic may under given cirometeness seriously limit 
‘the freedom of expression of Jews: Af so and research can establish this 
“1a so and to what extent -- then a case is made for prohibiting group JAbels of 
this kind: otherwise not. 

Now, 4s aluays uncivilised, apd Berns is, right to the 
extent that with a wide freedom of speech one iikely to 


hear this and other uncivilized ottitedes expressed , ‘ones publi. Yet, we 

would do well at this point to recall the historical rests of anti-semitism: 
the states, those great eivilizing agencies -- or. their rulers -=- have for many 

centuries found “At coniventenes iow an again to the Jeus as 

42) Terminiello ve Chicago, 337 13 cf. Berns, Cito, ppo 115 and 12 
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for the anxieties and frustrations to which the populations at large were 


exposed. Surely in our time a greater amount of freedom in the full sense 
outlined above, also for those who remain economically deprived in the land 


of: plenty, would-bea far greater civilizing influence, relative to anti- 
semitism and other incoherent responses to frustration; than wouldthe further 
hae free! that Bernsxseems to be ré Gommending, bow 
dab time pdbgubaity that we: discard: the: political provineialtsm of the 
in small islands of civilization in an otherwise barbaric age, 
natural that:.they, should see the supreiie political wirtue or indeed the 
essence of their own social: nature in the well-ordered and well-defended' polis. 
citisenship: mst have’ seemed vital umerpinning for! the unsurpassed 
achievements of Creek culture. ‘Moreover, their conception of man as’ 
“animalbwas also in the Might of our modern psychology and social 
gctehc® far wore realistic than the atomistic conception of men’ as’ separate 
viduals’ that’ was Uater “te be teught' vy’ Hobbes, Lecke, and the wtilitarians, 
and whose pePsisting infivente accounts for many weaknesses” in verious modern 
Civ¥lized’ must! be to the estate er to*a particular type 
ORather , shows that we’ are in proportion 
hehantty as whole? to extent that wey an 
AntePhatiohal stale} are’ concerned above’ ali with’ expanding the! freedom of those 
Lwhe ape®now least» fred. And’ that it hae become wpather urgent that 
edusteict: the: liberty to oppose national 
policies and af! han is to become 


Weisee booy ov bua etal ect Yo oF al 


958 words repeated: may doy that if 
d the citizens of Great Powers were more sharply militant, less~like-sheep, then 
seth be’ Like! wolves.” “Thoughts an’ New York: 
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The mast urgent political need in the modern world, I submit, is a 
new type of political responsibility based on a high order of substantive as 
well as formal rationality. Ry substantive rationality I mean detachment: and 
care in the choice of commitment to a political purpose, -—- detachment from 
anxieties and from a priori or unexamined preconceptions, and care in avoiding 
semantical pitfalls and needless ambiguities in formilathon, which would make 
the purpose less serviceable as a guide and yardstick for strategies. 

In proportion as humen capacities for these kinds of detachment and 
care expand, I believe that the shared potentialities of our human nature 
will lead the wisest among us toward an increasing consensus on the nature of 
ultimate human purposes. It is not by chance, I think, that most of the great 
philosophers through the ages, though their cognitive systems have differed 
‘widely, have been vindicating rather similar moral and political aims, -~ speh 
a8, peace on earth, benevolence, charity, the keeping of ,promises, the rule of 
law, the infegrity of reason in search of truth, and so on. Giants such as 


lato, Spinoza, Kant, or Gandhi presumably all have achieved @ supreme detachnent 


_ from personal anxieties and have thus been able to place their intellectual re- 
in substantive rationality: Albert Camus's work, The Rebel. 
I have stressed in this section the hazards of totalitarian implications 
in to cbjectifies conceptions of the geet ant the-gued 
as the purpose of the political order. Far more eloquently, Sir Isaiah Berlin 


44) New York: Vintage paperback, 1958 (translated fron Paris 
Gallimard, 1951). 
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has demonstrated the totalitarian implicatiofis in all the traditional. san. 
tive cunmiptions of liberty, most of which have been influenced by Plato.’ 
Liberty in this sense is similar to virtue; it is essentially a freedom to 
make the right choices so that one may realize the best in oneself, but it is 
etermine. what 4s best, and more often than not the 
idealist philosophers in this tradition have, as did Plate himeeat, eoxtane’ 

this function to the state. There is little difference, of course, between — 
anguing that virtue of justice is the aim of the political order, and saying 

that the ain is liberty to be virtuous or just, but not to be vicious or unjust. 
Yet Sir Isaiah’s performance falls far short of achieving satisfactory substan- 
tive rationality, in my judgment, because his alternative conception of negative 
liberty as political purpose -- "the ideal of freedom to live as one saat a 
seems pubtech to shieabheni perhaps as serious as those pertaining to positive 

points out himself: "Few governments, it 

| has been observed, have found much erm 4 in causing their subjects to gene- 


oy Tate any will that the government wanted." With Madison Averme for hire to 


the highest bidder, a concentration on negative freedom as political purpose 


liberty as purpose, As >. 


would encourage a society in which men not so much live as they wish to live, 
as they live as they have been induced by fair means and foul to 
believe that they should wish to live. Faced with the competitive challenge from 


_, more guresetieen social orders abroad, the West may well contirme to display its 
present tendencies to aimlessness and despair, for neither negative liberty nor 
pluralism nor the democratic process are goals with an intrinsic appeal to human 
beings; ‘certainly not to people in economically underprivileged cofintries, and 
fundamentally perhaps not even to people in Western A Bie. Man deus not 


45) Isaiah Berlin: Two Concepts of Liberty. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1958, 57- 


46) Po 50. 
47?) There is a growing literature on the alienation of modern man from his society. 
Erich Froma has been an influential precursor; cf. The Sane Society. New York: 


Rinehart, 1955. 
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live by the ‘absence of chains elone: he grows fe crave on his horison some 
viable ‘stendards of purpese for his ‘life and for the order 
"This dilemma has been resolved admirably in The Rebel. Cams has per- 
formed A feat of ‘defining "pebitive freedom, implicitly at Jeast, in a way 
that links this aim conceptually to the ain of — foersarhert: his conception 
of Liberty as moral and political purpose is | verhaps unique in that it appears 
free from irplications of hoth tyranny and anomie. 
"Ean gaire bis humanity , says Cams, only to the extent that he exper ienoes 
a sense of solidarity with other men, so that he is willing, my compelled. to 
rebel against the oppression of fellow human "with rebel 
awareness is born © © 0 rebellion is one of the essential dimensions of man « « 6 
It founds its first value on the whole human race, T rebel —- therefore we 
exist." ‘ai In order to gain what most ‘idealist philosophers would call positive 
freedom, == that is, realizing the best in oneself <<, “man must defend the nega- 


tive freedom, the basic human rights, of every other human ‘The 
: difference is that Camus does not believe that men by their nature are destined 
to become civilized (Af at all) by the state, but to become ‘humanized ty way of 


outetant rebellion against appressive acts by the state ‘and by other agencies of 


coercion. Contrary to Sir Isaiah‘s ‘conclusion it is possible, then, enter- 


tain a supreme commitment to a kind of liberty conceived in positive terms. Fol- 
lowing _ conclude that this ons political purpese is eminently ‘compat ible 


with Western JAbertardan traditions; and that the most viable ain of the western 
polit t4eal order -- and of any political order -- should be the expansion of indi- 
vidual human rights everywhere, always with priority for the least ‘free. 

Substantive rationality and political responsibility depend. in my judgnent 
on Ue individual's capacity and incentive to choose comiitnents ‘to purposes coups 
48) Site, Pps 15, 21, and 22. 
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One result of the advent of the behavioral sciences in political 
science is that political things are now being studied, to an ever 
increasing extent, by men with no training in political science, 

Of the 27 authors of essays in the Burdick and Brodbeck volume, 
American Voting Behavior, for example, only six are political scien- 
tists, the others being mainly sociologists, social psychiatrists, 
and, to a surprising extent, psychiatrists; so that if people were 
once thought to vote for political reasons, and if a decade ago they 
were Said to vote for sociological reasons, we are now told that in 
fact votes are expressions of "individual needs to secure gratifica- 
tion of repressed wishes for a certain type of parental image. ..." 
I use the example of voting studies because it is in this area that 
the approach and the research techniques gf modern behavioral science 
are said to have had the greatest impact. 


There would be no disposition to resist this development -- 
certainly it would be indefensible for political science to cut itself 
off from the insights provided by other social sciences -- were it 
not for the tendency in such works for the political to be reduced to 
the sub-political and the danger that in this process the political 
Will disappear altogether, so that we will have a political science 
that refuses to address itself to political questions, This is not 
a remote possibility. The basic premise of modern social science is 
the so-called distinction between facts and values, It is said to be 
"vital for the healthy growth of /our/ discipline" that we "separate 
political science from political philosophy so that factual research 
Will/ not continue to be the stepchild of normative reflections. . 
“. ."% But the truth of this proposition is by no means self evident. 
The substitution of "causal theory" for the outlawed "normative 
reflections" may avoid "'hyperfactualism'," but causal theory cannot 


. C. W. Wahl, "The Relation Between Primary and Secondary 
Identifications: Psychiatry and the Group Sciences," in Eugene 
Burdick and Arthur J. Brodbeck, American Voting Behavior (Glencoe, 
Ill.: The Free Press, 1959), pp. 263-4, 


2 David B. Truman, "The Impact on Political Science of the 
Revolution in the Behavioral Sciences," Research Frontiers in Politics 
and Government (Washington: The Brookings Institution, 1955), 


3 Stanley Hoffman, in a review of Introduction a_la Science | 
Politique, American Political Science Review, Vol, 53, #4 (December, 
1959), p. 1120, 
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rescue the political from the oblivion into which it is cast by the 
fact-value premise. For the political can be seen only by minds that 
do not make this distinction. As Professor Jaffa said a year ago on 
this occasion, P /olitical objects, by and large, exist only in 
the realm of human opinion."4 The sensitivity that is the condition 
of their visibility exists in the mind not in the eye. The political, 
generally speaking, is not visible to any of our senses, or even a 
combination of them. Racial segregation in the United States is seen 
by the observer because he can see the injustice of the practice; 
racial segregation in South Africa is seen by the same observer 
because of an understanding of justice and injustice that is not 
confined by a parochial "value system." Through-the "eye of the 
mind" we are enabled to see the injustice and. hence the political; 
with the eye alone we would see only men of dark skin sitting in 

the balconies of theatres, drinking from fountains marked "Colored," 
or not sitting at Woolworth lunch counters. Out of the millions of 
so-called "factual" events that pass within the range of our vision, 
we could not single out these events except as they are seen by the 
eye of our minds, and more precisely, as they are seen by the eye of 
a mind that is not blinded by prejudice or a fallacious theoretical 
commitment. It is this commitment that accounts for political 
science books devoid of political content, 


Professor Bay leaves his readers in no doubt as to where he stanis 
on this fundamental question. He asserts at the very outset of his 
undertaking that the "choice of goal values," which includes the 
choice of freedom, “is ultimately a matter of personal faith,"9 


The social scientist who strictly limits himself to the 
role of an observer of human behavior can only report what 
it appears that men actually do want, or in fact believe 
they ought to want. Statements about what men ought to 
want would amount to a projection of the observer's own 
values, so that they become standards by which he evaluates 
other people's behavior, 


The freedom he seeks to foster, the "goal value" he seeks for himself 
and everyone else on earth,’ has no status in science, no "objective 
validity," which means that the desire to make men free is no more 
defensible before the bar of reason than the desire to enslave them, 
His desire to make men free, as he understands freedom, will be 


praised only by those who, because of historical accident, share his 
particular "faith," 


But he intends The Structure of Freedom to be a political study, 
and the book won a Woodrow Wilson award, the highest official award 
offered by our profession. A serious consideration of what is surely 


4 Harry V. Jaffa, "The Case Against Political Theory," The 
Journal of Politics, Vol. 22, #2 (May, 1960), p. 259. 


ec. Christian Bay, The Structure of Freedom (Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1958), p. 4. 


ibid,, p. 8. 7 Jbid., pp. 375-77. p. 14. 
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one of the most important, and today, most urgent political problems, 
human freedom and dignity, it abounds in political judgments, In the 
words of the author, it is concerned with_the problem of how "in- 
creased insights into human behavior /can/ be employed in the service 
of sheltering the growth of individuality and freedom in.the modern 
society."92 To foster the growth of freedom, not merely in one. country 
but throughout the world, requires a knowledge of the conditions of 

- freedom or of those factors that facilitate its growth, and it is 

= therefore altogether proper that the major part of Bay's book should 

| be given over to the attempt to ascertain, in his words, the determin- 
ants of freedom, This might be called the causal theory section of 
the book, But knowledge of causes or conditions is impossible without 
: knowledge of the thing caused, in this case, freedom. Bay must know 

3 what freedom is, and he therefore devotes considerable attention to 

_ defining the freedom and individuality whose growth he seeks to 
foster, although, as we have seen, he does not claim objective valid- 
ity for his definitions. A moment's reflection on his enterprise 
shows us that the task he has set for himself is no less than the one 
engaged in by political philosophers since Socrates: the discovery ai 
of the political arrangement that is most conducive to human freedom 
in its most exalted sense. The grandeur of this subject is one 
measure of the importance of the book. To this traditional subject, 
however, Bay brings a new approach and a new method, which promise 

a rigor that was formerly unobtainable, because it is only in our 

own time that political science has become interested "in determining 
how laws and in assessing their psychological and 
social effects."10 His enterprise as a whole must be seen as an 
attempt to be political and behavioral at the same time, and the 

FP extent to which he succeeds is the subject of this paper. 


My task is made simpler by elements of agreement between 
Professor Bay and me. Not only do we share an opinion of the import- .- 
ance of human freedom, but we both know that the essence of freedom 
cannot be captured in a definition restricted to the absence of 
legal or customary restraints, and that a man free from such 
restraints is not by that fact alone a free man. This knowledge 
leads Professor Bay to speak of freedom in three senses, psychological 
and potential as well as social freedom, a definition to which I 
Shall refer later on in this paper, 


We also agree that there are limits to self-expression and, if 
I am not mistaken in my reading of his book, that these limits are 
part of the essence of freedom, which means that the man who is truly 
free does not express himself -- because he has no wish to express 
himself ~- in some of the ways that are open to other men, Bay's 
Statement of these limits is contained in his first chapter, where 
he says that he believes "in the fullest development of all human 


Ibid., p. 3, 10 Ibid, p. 5. 
11 See below, p. 9. 
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potentialities and faculties, in so far as they are nondestructive 
and not mutually incompatible."12 "As a general rule," he goes on, 
"this development is furthered by a maximal freedom of expression for 
all individuals." The development of man's potentialities and facul- 
ties is fostered by freedom of expression, but only the nondestructive 
potentialities and faculties ought to be developed. It is necessary 
at this point to raise the question of the character of that which 
ought not be destroyed. By nondestructive, Bay could be referring 

to the rights of others, to the self itself, or to both of these, and 
to judge by the questions he discusses throughout the book, he means 
nondestructive of both. Let us consider the rights of others first, 
a subject that Bay discusses in one form or another in more than one 
place. 


In order to determine whether the self-expression of one man 
destroys the rights of others, we have to know the character of these 
rights. Bay adopts what he calls the "human rights approach,"1l3 and 
is therefore concerned that no man be permitted to destroy the human 
rights possessed by another. Unfortunately, however, men seem to 
differ as to what constitutes a human right, and the occasions are 
many when so-called human rights come into conflict. In this situa- 
tion, he asks, "how is it possible to lay down priority criteria that 
are potentially acceptable to all?"l4 "I cannot solve this problem," 
he answers, "but I suggest that the most promising avenue toward a 
never fully attainable solution is opened up by the political and 
legal instrumentality of human rights." “Once it has been decided 
which rights are more basic, it becomes an empirical question, though 
perhaps a complex one, to decide . . . what less basic rights have 
to be curbed in order to extend the more basic rights to all... ,"19 
Unfortunately, we never reach the empirical question, because in 
another place he asks: "Who determines what_human rights_are more 
basic than others? /and answers immediately/ We all do,"16 


One man's definition of his rights is as good as ~- or perhaps 
We should say, as objectively meaningless as -- another's, "An in- 
crease in A's freedom," he says in the same chapter, "may well mean 
a decrease in B's, depending on what types of behavior or what kinds 
of expressions are involved,"17 which means, or at least seems here 
to mean, that a man is free only in relation to others, The freedom 
of the sheep to graze in peace is no more defensible, however, than 
the freedom of the wolf to devour the sheep. Their goals are incom- 
patible and, even in theory, irreconcilable. The world, and any of 
its political sub-divisions, consists only in sheep and wolves, yet 
it is the duty of the politician, who is himself either a sheep or a 
wolf, somehow to keep the peace among them. (One consequence of this 
is the frightening proposition that civil society is based on a myth, 
alie.) He cannot, of course, avoid favoring one or the other. 


| But what, in this kind of world, is the duty of the political 
Scientist whose announced purpose is to foster freedom? Since one 
man's freedom is another man's slavery, since freedom has, as he says, 


12 Bay, op, cit., p. 15. ‘3 Ibid., p. 7, + Ibig, 


p. 


372, 


15 Ibid., p. 92. 16 Ipid,, p. 102. 17 Ibid:, p. 126. 
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no "objective validity," there can be, in reality, no such thing as 
freedom. Bay's is a book about the structure of something that does 
not exist. In the world ruled by the behavioral sciences, freedom, 
like justice, is a myth; it can exist only as opinions in the minds 

of sheep and wolves. Whose freedom, then, does the political scien- 
tist seek to foster throughout the world? The answer depends, in 

this case, on whether Christian Bay is a sheep, with a sheep's values, 
or a wolf, with a wolf's values; he does not, because he cannot, 
recognize the existence of the third figure in Lincoln's parable, the 
shepherd. Instead of the liberator he pretends to be, Bay can be 
accused of wanting to embark on a campaign of imperialism that lacks 
the justification even.of that carried on in the name of "white man's 
burden," since he knows that what he has to offer to the rest of the 
world is in no way superior to what the rest of the world already has, 


If anything may be learned, not from the substance but from the 
spirit of this book, it is that Christian Bay would be one of the last 
persons actually to embark on such a campaign, Good will and an 
active concern for the welfare of his fellow men pervade its pages 
from beginning to end, and the human rights he refers to, as well as 
the freedom he seeks to promote, are real to his spirit however unreal 
they are in the substance of his arguments. So far from wishing to 
impose his opinions on anyone, he speaks again and again of the 
desirability of being able to form one's own opinions, and he 
explicitly condemns the use of coercion; but the very words in which 
he does this reflect the tension between his good will and his intel- 
lectual commitments, his politics and his science. "Coercive acts 
against individuals, according to my scheme of values," he writes, 
"can be justified only on the concrete show of evidence that each 
type of coercive act serves to protect or extend some considerably 
more important freedoms than it destroys. . . ."18 It is difficult 
to see how some freedoms can be "considerably more important" than 
others when in the same sentence he implies, with his reference to 
his own scheme of values, that in reality no scale of importance is 
possible, This means that each man may decide for himself whether by 
coercing others, or by expressing himself, or by developing one of 
his potentialities, he is protecting a freedom or a human right more 
important than the one he is destroying. Bay's problem is not solved 
by repeating at intervals that the "most basic human rights... 
should have priority,"19 when we know that each man is free to decide 
for himself what rights are: most basic. 


Bay struggles with this problem throughout the book, In one 
place he suggests that "every person's basic motives are humanistically 
inclined,"209 and that anti-humanistic behavior is merely the result 
of ego deficiency and a scarcity of material goods. If true, it is 
conceivable that the overcoming of scarcity by modern technology and 
the nourishing of egos by modern psychotherapy might eradicate not 
Only all anti-humanistic behavior, but all differences of opinion © 
With respect to such matters as the nature of human rights. This 
Would solve Bay's problem, but, alas, he only "assumes" and later 


18 Thid., p. 103, Italics supplied. 19 tbid., p. 117. 
20 Ibid., p. 112. 
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hopes that everyone is basically humanistically inclined. On one of 
the last pages of the book he says that "fg /eneral priorities 
between freedoms must ultimately be decided by majorities ... 

since these are questions of value."2l If the sheep outnumber the 
wolves, they have a right to graze in peace -- provided they have the 
power to defend themselves; if the wolves outnumber the_sheep, they 
have a right to devour them. Being "optimistic Zin his/ assump- 
tions,"22 however, Bay hopes they won't want to. Still, wolves might 
remain wolfish, so two pages later he says: "The point I wish to make 
here is that the majority should not, even in a much improved society, 
be the sovereign judge of whether a minority got hurt or not. The 
minority . .. can give a more valid answer, .. ."23 But instead of 
demonstrating the basis for the greater validity of the minority's 
answer, he finishes the sentence by saying, "not, of course, an 
impartial one." Then in the next paragraph he says that it is "for 
the legal and political experts to decide whether the minority that 
hollers is justified in hollering," and they should make this decision 
by determining whether human rights have been denied. Unfortunately, 
we know by this time that one man's understanding of his human rights 
is as objectively meaningless as another's. 


On page 126 he begins a ten-page section entitled, "Conflicting 
Freedom Demands," in the course of which he suggests three approaches 
toward the "laying down f/of/ general priority rules for maximizing 
freedom of expression for all."24 Two of them are found, quite 
reasonably, to be’wholly unsatisfactory, and of the third he say's 
in conclusion: "It must be admitted thatthis approach does not lead 
us very far toward determining priorities between specific freedoms 
of expression, because people differ widely in their conceptions of 
freedom and of a free society."29 We remain all sheep and wolves, 


each with his own view of which rights are basic and ought, therefore, 
to be preferred. 


Our subject is when the self-expression of one man destroys the 
human rights of others, and the investigation of this subject has led 
us to those various places where Professor Bay has attempted to define 
a human right or to distinguish a more basic from a less basic human 
right or to find the criteria according to which this perplexing 


‘question can be solved. None of these attemps has succeeded, but 


there are others still to be considered. For example, he devotes 16 
pages to the defense of the proposition that freedom of political 
Speech is "a crucial freedom," in the sense that other freedoms 

depend on it for "protection" and "vindication," but he knows there 
Must be limits on even this freedom, "Under certain circumstances," 
he Says, "it may be legitimate to punish incitements to unlawful acts, 
malicious provocation of panics, and libels against persons or groups, 
even in the context of political speech, "26 Once again, however, his 
Specification of the circumstances leaves the problem unsolved, In- 
Citement to obstruct enforcement of the laws may be punished, he says, 
provided the law in question does not abolish or reduce a "previously 


el -Ibid,, p. 379. 23 Ibid., p. 38. 


24 Ibid,, p. 130. 26 Ibid., p. 152. 
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| vindicated right, "27 But this means that the speech that legitimately 
may be punished varies from place to place depending on the rights 
that have been "constitutionally sanctioned"25 in that place. Whether 
men should enjoy equal political rights, then, depends on where they 
live, for example, in the United States or in the Union of South 
Africa, One might have supposed that this is the situation already 
prevailing. Yet precisely this seems to be his final word on the 
subject, for in his last chapter, where he says that the "problem of 
determining priorities between human rights is perhaps the thorniest 
of all bie: problems raised by my approach toward a thory of the free 
society," 9 he speaks on behalf of constitutional government because, 
among other reasons, constitutions "offer a set of enduring criteria 
for the making of decisions when powerful groups are in conflict,"30 
A constitution, provided it permits groups the freedom to organize, 
but otherwise simply by virtue of being a constitution, provides the 
criteria that Bay himself is unable to provide. 


These examples are meant to illustrate two things. In the first 
place, Bay is aware that his entire enterprise stands or falls on his 
ability to discover the nature of freedom, a discovery that would 
permit him to establish a hierarchy of ends and provide a set of 
principles to guide the settlement of conflicts. Until he knows 
what are truly human rights, instead of merely men's opinions of 
human rights, he cannot know when the self-expression of one man is 
destructive of the human rights of another. Secondly, these examples 
illustrate that hé cannot admit the possibility that freedom has a 
discoverable nature, or that there is such a thing as an objectively 
valid human right. He knows what is required of him to talk sense 
about freedom, but his scientific principles stand in the way of its 
discovery. 


Nevertheless, in the last chapter he makes one more try. He 
Says: "I assume that there are certain principles of justice that 
are potentially acceptable to all mankind,"3l Even if true, there 
1s no guarantee, of course, that these principles will be the ones 
he happens to favor; that is to say, he does not consider the possi- 
bility that the triumphant principles will be similar to those that 
men of another age.would have called principles for a city of pigs, 
The principles he has in mind will be based on human needs, and he is 
hopeful that eventually human rights will acquire the status, if not 
the specific character, of traditional natural rights, This is a 
possibility, he says, "to the extent that the behavioral sciences can 
demonstrate that each right corresponds to a universal human need -- 
a need actually or potentially rooted in all human beings everywhere, '62 
But it is difficult to see how a scientist "who strictly limits him- 
Self to the role of an observer of human behavior /and who/ can only 
Teport what it appears that men actually do want," can ever determine 
What men actually or potentially need, "Need" is a slippery word. 
Need in order to do or be what? And with this question we return to 
the question with which we began this section, | 


27 Ibid., p. 146. 28 Ibid., p. 145.: 29 373, 
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You will recall that Professor Bay states his belief "in the 
fullest development of all human potentialities and faculties, in 

so far as they are nondestructive and not mutually incompatible." 

We have considered the term nondestructive with reference to the 
rights of others; it is now time to consider the term with reference 
to the self. What is the self that Christian Bay does not want 
destroyed? In his answer to this question we find the same ambiguity 
that we found in the other, and for the same reason,. 


: The question of the self, or of being, or, in modern terms, of 

4 vpersonality, is one that has a long history, but Bay ignores the 

E history to be guided by the form of the answer provided by modern 
psychiatry, if not by its answer as such, He accepts the authority 
of Erich Fromm, for instance, even though he is justly critical of 
the ambiguity in Fromm's concept of the “integrated personality" -- 
which is one of the modern euphemisms for what used to be called the 
well-ordered soul. "The task of making empirical sense out of the 
concept of ‘fundamental integration' is still ahead," he 
says, "and it is no simple task."33 It is not only not simple, it is 
impossible with the methods of investigation he has adopted or advo- 
cated. He says that he wants a world in which "men can develop into 
what they have it in themselves to become,"34 and the emphasis is his 
How do we know what men have it in themselves to become? If we atten; 
to discover this empirically through direct observation, we find that 
men can -- because they have -- become any one of a number of things; 
but only the observer who has not blinded the eye of his mind can go 
on to observe that what a man can become ranges from "the best of all 
animals when perfected /to/ the worst of all when sundered from law ~ 
and justice," What aman can become is invisible to the empirical 
eye. Being, even defined as the integrated personality, cannot be 
discovered by the senses alone -- as I shall try to prove shortly. 


Bay defines the "fundamentally integrated personality" as one 
“in which a successful solution has been found in the conflict betwee 
biological drive and social conscience, so that a minimum of self- 
deception by repression or other defense mechanisms has been neces- 
sary."39 I think it a simple matter to show the empty formalism of 
this definition. If we must speak of these things in these vulgar 
terms, could we not say that a man might solve the conflict between 
biological drives and a social conscience based on or derived from 
the grossest of superstitions? Could we not say that a man living 
on the lowest level of savagery might readily achieve a balance be- 
tween biological drives and his savage~tribal conscience? Could we 
not say that a flaccid nonentity might possess a fundamentally inte- 
grated personality, that, in fact, he might more readily achieve a 
State of serenity unsullied by repressions or other defense mechanis: 
than a man of great passions who, by virtue of this, is capable'of 
Qreat things? Can we not conclude, then, that a definition that doe: 
not distinguish between the solution achieved by a savage or a well- “ 
adjusted nonentity and by a man of noble character is of no use to 
Our attempt to understand freedom? ? 


33 Ibid., p. 85. 34 Ibid., pp. 95-6, 35 Ibid., p. 86. 
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The formal, substantively-empty definition is not the exception 

in this book, but the rule, and it occurs at each decisive point, 

such as in his three-fold definition of freedom to which we referred 
earlier. It is now appropriate to examine this definition. Bay speaks 

of freedom in three senses, psychological, social and potential, frecdenw 
defined respectively as a "harmony between basic motives and overt AK 
behavior," "the relative absence of perceived external restraints 

on individual behavior," and "the relative absence of unperceived 
external restraints on individual behavior."36 Freedom, in short, 

he says, means "self-expression, or the individual's capacity, . 
opportunity, and incentive to express whatever he is-or can be moti- 

~ vated to express. "9! 


According to this definition, Socrates would have been a free man 
in every sense of the word for most of his life, and he would have | 
remained psychologically and potentially free even in prison, Accord- 
ing to this definition, however, Hitler would have been a free man too 
There is no reason to doubt the harmony between his motives and his 
behavior; he was therefore psychologically free. He destroyed com- 
pletely whatever external restraints he perceived; he was therefore 

- socially free. The considerable number of unperceived restraints on 
individual behavior in the Third Reich were imposed on others by him 
and his closest associate, Josef Goebbels; none was imposed on him. 

He was potentially free. I suggest that this definition does not 
capture the essence of freedom, for, once again, we require a defini- 
tion of freedom that enables us to distinguish between a Socrates and ? 


a Hitler, so that we may say that one was a free man and the other , 
was not. whet 


What is common to these various deficiencies should be plain, 
His statement with respect to the fullest possible development of all 
human potentialities and faculties insofar as they are nondestructive, 
for instance, is clearly dependent on a conception of man when fully — 
grown. It can have no other meaning. Bay must rest his belief on 
some knowledge of man in his perfection, because without this knowl- 
edge he cannot speak, and the psychiatrist cannot speak, of destruc- 
tion and nondestruction, of health and disease, of a healthy person- 
ality and an unhealthy personality. Such knowledge is not available 
to the behavioral scientist, It will not do to try to avoid this 
issue by speaking in terms of integrated personalities, because all 
kinds of personalities can be integrated and, furthermore, the kind 
of personality that can be integrated in one place is the not the kind 
of personality that can be integrated in another place. Only with 
knowledge of a healthy, integrated personality in the best conceivable 
Place can we speak of those things that are right for man, that are 
naturally (i.e., not customarily or conventionally) right for him, and 
it is that which Christian Bay must but cannot know. Only by knowing 
What man ought (i.e., owes it to himself) to be, can he know the 
potentialities that ought to be developed freely and wholly, and, on 
the other hand, those that ought not be developed because they are 
destructive. He must, in short, have knowledge of man's nature, in 
the ancient sense of that word. To deny nature in the sense of per- 
fected end is to make it impossible to define freedom, because freedom 


36 Ibid., pp. 83, 88, 95. 37 Ibid., p. 83. 
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like justice, is inextricably tied up with a conception of human 
excellence, of man in his perfection, 


lil 


Bay not only denies the possibility of acquiring knowledge of 
human excellence, he aJso denies, and denies explicitly, the very 
possibility of human freedom, and he does this for reasons that are 
derived quite ohviously from his understanding of behavioral science. 
Deprived of the ability to make political judgments, the new behavioral 
political science turns to causal theory, in part in order to avoid 
*hyperfactualism," It seeks the laws of events by relating dependent 
to independent variable, with the ultimate goal of a theory or scien 
of human behavior. But it would appear to be a solecism to speak of 
freedom in such a context, and if there is no such thing as freedom 


there is no such thing as excellence, Bay addresses himself forth- 
rightly to this problem, 


"For purposes of political theory," he writes_in the first chap- 
ter, "even when the task is to discuss 'freedom' /here not unreason- 
ably placed within inverted commas to indicate that the word has no 
place in a scientific vocabulary/, it is unnecessary to take a stand 
on the free-will issue. What matters in politics is not to discover 
whether man is or‘is not free in an ultimate sense, .. . For 
purposes of political analysis a freedom concept with clear behavioral 
implications is needed, a concept of empirical rather than trans- 
cendental freedom." Nevertheless, he continues, in one sense it does 
"appear proper for a social scientist to have a bias in favor of a 
determinist position on the free-will problem, As a basic working 
hypothesis in psychological and social inquiry, it is expedient to 
assume that human behavior is explicable in terms of cause-effect 


yrelationships or at least in terms of probabilities of predictable 
relationships between events. The opposite assumption would, in 
effect, block further inquiry."38 The opposite assumption would 
indeed block the kind of inquiry he has in mind as a behavioral 
scientist, but his assumption renders his concern with the growth of 
human freedom absurd, For if a man's will is not free, if he is not 
free "in an ultimate sense," it is difficult to understand how he 

can be free in a penultimate or any other sense, That is, if man's 
behavior can be reduced to a set of laws, if it is determined by 
social or psychological or biological forces or "drives," what pos- 
Sible meaning can be attached to the word freedom? A social, psychic 

or biological apparatus cannot be free, cannot be held responsible for 


its acts, and cannot be praised or blamed for doing what it cannot 
help doing, 


One understands why Bay assumes man's behavior is determined, and 
why other behavioral scientists take obvious pleasure in evidence they 
find of slavish, dehumanized behavior. They want to develop a causal 
theory, a set of laws of human behavior, and the free man is a threat 
to their enterprise. What is more difficult to understmd is Bay's 


36 Ibid., pp. 22-3,. 
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denial of freedom at the beginning of a book entitled, The Structure 
of Freedom, or to state it differently, why he wanted to write, and 
believed he could write, a political study about freedom on his 
behavioral premise. To do so, not only would he have "to take a stand 
on the free-will issue," but he would have to take the stand opposite 
to the one he says he will take by way of his assumption, His com- 
mitment to behavioral science notwithstanding, he should have reflected 
on his own activity before saying he would adopt the determinist 
position, for, despite what he says, and paradoxically, because of 
what he says, he makes out a strong case for man's freedom in the very 
process of denying it. He does this merely by raising the question 

of whether man is free "in an ultimate sense." An apparatus whose 
behavior is determined has no power to make assumptions. As a truly 
distinguished psychiatrist said in response to the argument of two 
distinguished determinists, an apparatus "cannot be so cynical as to 
treat some-one as free while knowing that he is not. . . . Lbecause/ 


in an apparatus determined_by causative factors all events are of the 
same kind. . . .foccurring/ not hypothetically nor probably but 
actually."39 It is no argument to say that a machine might be 
"norogrammed" so as to be able to do this; even if true a machine so 
programmed would merely reflect the freedom of the programmer, Ina 
world consisting wholly of machines, however, there can be no pro- 
grammers and, therefore, no assumptions. A machine cannot even 
conceive of such a thing as freedom, and, moreover, if we were 
machines this convention would be incomprehensible. If it is merely 
the "accidental distribution of circumstances /that7 determines in 
[Professor Bay/ the appearance of one set of ideas, and in Lme/ the 
appearance of another set," neither of us is wrong, neither of us is 
right, and discussion between us here of our differences _ concerning 
the structure of freedom, would be "utterly senseless,"49 I hope 
that despite his "bias in favor of /the/ determinist position, " 
Professor Bay will reply to me, if he cares to reply at all, with 
arguments addressed to my presumed ability to exercise reason, and 
if he does, he is to that extent a free man, 


I am aware that I have exaggerated the position of most be- 
havioralists on the question of determinism. Not many of them (al- 
though I know one personally) are willing to assert that man's opin-~ 
lons and acts are determined by his toilet training, for example, 
and that he is in no respect free. I have devoted this time to a 
consideration of what Bay says about freedom and determinism because 

While his discussion is most inadequate, it has the virtue of directing 
our attention to the indispensable condition of human freedom, namely, 
human reason, As one of freedom's greatest spokesmen, John Milton, 
Said in the last book of Paradise Lost: ". . . true liberty/. .. 
Which always With right Reason dwells/ Twinned, and from her hath no 
divisible being." Or, to anticipate the manner of speaking I shall 


Shortly adopt, Bay's discussion enables us to investigate the truth 
in spoken words. 


39 Erwin W. Straus, "On the Form and Structure of Man's Inner 


| Bescon, © Kentucky Law Journal, Vol. 45 (Winter, 1956-57), pp. 
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Its unattachment to the earth is the condition of the animal's 
physical freedom to seek. the means of preservation; unlike the plant, 
it is not necessarily doomed to wither and die in a drought or be 
destroyed in a deluge.4! Man's ability to detach himself in another 
sense is the condition of his freedom fully understood. Not rooted 
to a place, man is nevertheless attached to the world he knows 
through his senses, primarily to the world he can see around him and 
feel beneath his feet. But the world he can touch with his senses 
is deceptive; it appears flat, for instance; it appears stationary 
in a universe of movement; it appears to be the whole when it is 
only a part. The exercise of his physical freedom, so advantageous 
to his survival, does not enable him to touch more than a part of the 
whole, or at most, a sequence of parts. Even the astronauts now being 
trained to circle the earth, to grow wings, so to speak, will not, by 
virtue of this flight, succeed in detaching themselves from the world 
of their senses; they will not see the earth as a whole, no matter 
how many times they orbit it. At any given moment of time they will 
see only a part, and the eye by which they see the part, like the eye 
of the seagull (or spacegull) sitting in the rigging, is incapable 
of adding image of part to image of part -- to say nothing of being 
able to construct the whole. This task is not the work of our 

vy senses; on the contrary, before we can begin it we must question the 
evidence of our senses -~ more precisely, we must first be able to 
question the evidence of our senses. We must be potentially free 
(x a sense that other animals, with whom we share the freedom of — 


movement, are not free. The faculty that frees us is the faculty 
we do not share with other animals, our speech. 


Unlike the animals that are governed instinctively, man pos- 
sesses Speech, and with his speech he can form the opinions that guide 
his life. But he can do more than this. With his speech he trans-~ 
lates the language of the things perceived by his senses, and their 
order, into his own language. With his speech he imitates the lang- 
uage of nature; he apprehends things as they are, not by means of his 
Senses but in and through speech. In Socrates! account of his own 
experience, this is expressed as follows: "It seemed to me, then, 
after I had failed in the exploration of that which is, that I should 
take good care lest the same happen to me which happens to those who 
look at and investigate an eclipse of the sun; some of them, indeed, 
suffer their eyes to be destroyed if they do not watch the sun's image 
in water or a similar medium, I thought of something like that, and 
Was afraid that my soul might be blinded altogether if I looked at 
things by means of my eyes and tried to touch them by means of each 
of my senses, Rather, it seemed to me necessary to take refuge in 
Beveking and to investigate the truth of existing things in spoken 
words,"42 That which is, which is imitated in our speech, is visible 
Only to the "eye of the soul." 


41 This, and part of the discussion that follows, is adopted from 
Dr. Exwin Straus, 


Bais $2 Plato, Phaedo, 99 D4-E6,. This translation is taken from an 
WNpublished lecture on Aristotle by Jacob Klein. 
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Only with the eye of the soul can we question opinion by "“in- 
vestigating the truth of existing things in spoken words," and if we 
do not question opinion -- and it is much more difficult to see with 
the eye of the soul than it is to rely on our sense of hearing and 
accept without question the imitation of nature that is contained in 
the speech of our place -- we are no more free than the animals whose 
life is regulated by sensory perceptions and instincts. We hear : 
opinions, and opinions originate in a meaning conveyed to us by other 
senses. We hear the opinion that the earth is flat and stationary, 
that the sun is a golden carriage driven across the sky by a god, 
that an eclipse of the sun is evidence of divine wrath, that the 

“study of politics must proceed on the basis of a separation of facts 
and values. In the world ruled by opinion, where behavior is guided 
wholly by opinion, there is no problem of freedom because man has not 
yet freed himself. The problem arises when someone questions opinion, 
and especially when someone “investigates the truth of existing 
things" in the words spoken in Athens or New York or Timbuktu about 
these things; and his ability to do this depends not on his senses, 
however acute, but on the eye of his soul, or as we would say, his 
reason. Our speech, or reason, sets us free, from the deceptive 
world perceived by our senses and from the opinions in which this 
world is imitated directly. The freedom of speech is essential, 
because of the possibility that through speech we can discover nature, 
But just as we are not free in the decisive sense because of our 
animal ability to move from place to place, so we are not free by 
virtue of the mere absence of legal restraints on freedom of speech 
or thought. If men are compelled to say and hear the same opinions 
and only the same opinions, they can never know whether those or any 
other opinions are true. But the fact that no one forbids them to 
contradict the opinions they hear'’does not by itself make them free. 
One man may know only one opinion because he is withheld from all 
other opinions by other men; another may know only one opinion be- | 
cause nothing has ever disturbed or shocked him from it. Intrinsically 
there is no difference between these two men, Must we not recognize © 
this in our vocabulary? Freedom cannot be won merely by changes in 
the law or by changes in the government. Milton, who speaks for so 
many of us on the subject of freedom, warned his countrymen of this: 

: "Unless your liberty be of that kind, which can neither be gotten, 

é - nor taken away by arms; and that alone is such, which, springing.. . 

‘ from real virtue, shall take deep and intimate root in your minds; you 

May be assured, there will not be wanting one, who, even without arms, 

will speedily deprive you of what it is your boast to have gained by 
force of arms."43 Freedom is an indication of a man's qualities, 

The words of Socrates quoted a moment ago were spoken by a prisoner 
under sentence of death, but by a free man nevertheless, because even 
in prison he could not be prevented from searching for the nature of 
things, from exercising the faculty -- his reason ~- that defines a 

man, from, in short, behaving as a man. He might be chained to the 
cave of his world, but the mind of a free man cannot be chained, His 
reason is what makes man what he is: a being capable of freeing him- 
self from the evidence of his senses and specifically from the tyranny 


43 Second Defense of the People of England, in, The Works of John 
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of opinion; it is his reason that makes man a being capable of free- 
dom, 


There seems, then, to be a necessary connection between freedom 
and human excellence, or virtue, or manliness, so that if political 
sclence were to insist on separating itself from political philosophy, 
in order that "factual research /might/ not continue to be the step- 
child of normative reflections," it cannot address itself to what is 
surely one of the urgent political problems of our time. It is the 
absence of any clear conception of these things that accounts for the 
essential emptiness of Christian Bay's book, He shares the behavioral 
scientist's interest in what is called factual research and in the 
wide-spread search for the sub-political causes of behavior, which is 
part of the behavioral scientist's denial of man's rationality, 
man's nature, and therefore, I have argued, of man's freedom, 


V 


I do not have to make the argument that the behavioral political 
scientists are not equipped by their science to discover the nature 
of man, or to understand the character of human excellence, because 
they do not even pretend or attempt to understand this. Scientific 
knowledge of this'is, they assert time and again, impossible, and the 
Subject, therefore, lies outside the range of their interests as 
scientists. Professor Bay got involved in this perplexing problem 
only because of his wish to write a political book, and it is 
certainly possible, even for members of our association, to write 
other kinds of books, We have seen it done. Only because he was 
somewhat aware of the requirements of his subject did he become in- 
volved in his struggle to find a morally neutral substitute for human 
excellence that would permit him to state the activities that man 
should be free to engage in and the "faculties" or "potentialities" 
that should be developed. I have tried to show in various ways how 
and why he does not succeed, Only because he wanted to understand 
freedom did he enter this area, but his commitments to a behavioral 
sclence prevented him from finding his way. I hope to persuade him 
that, with his announced intention of discovering how "increased 
insights into human behavior /can/ be employed in the service of 
Sheltering the growth of individuality and freedom," he is actually 


44 See Howard. B, White, "Comment on Morgenthau's 'Dilemmas of 
Freedom,'" The American Political Science Review, Vol, 51, #3 
(September, 1957), pp. 724-33, and especially this sentence on page 
731; "That a variety of forces in modern society, ranging from 
Communist brain-washers with ruthless aims and coercive powers to 
public relations experts, advertising copywriters, psychiatrists, 
and psychological warriors, with their milder aims and their more 
moderate powers, are bound and determined that the minds ef as many 
8&8 they can get hold of, are not going to be free, Almighty God to 
the contrary notwithstanding, is a clear and Simple fact, of primary 

.AMportance, in its own way perhaps as important as the presence of | 


Periodic elections," 
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engaged in the noble enterprise initiated by Socrates. In fact, he is ) 


attempting to discover the political arrangement best suited to human 
freedom and excellence, but his enterprise makes demands that cannot 
be met by behavioral science, 


I have argued in this paper that if we cannot speak of man as 
he ought to be, we cannot speak of free men. If we are contemptuous 
of the effort to understand the nature of man, we must also be con- 
temptuous of the effort to understand freedom. If we insist on the 
so-called separation of facts and values, we must also insist on the 
separation of the behavioral sciences and the study of political 
things, because the study of political things rests on the question, 
How should men live? It is possible to turn our back on this ques- 
tion -- we have seen it done -=- but to do so is to imprison ourselves 
in a world built on opinions we accept as "given" while knowing that 
singe — not true. To do so constitutes a deliberate refusal to try 
to be free, 


It would be ironic if the science that once made man free, were 
now to become the instrument of his enslavement. 
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To give enswers concerning the transition to democracy 
in the ifiddle East we nust first ascertain what is meent by 
cenocrecy, what is meant by transition, how political systens 
change, end how we cen tell where they are going when in trans- 
ition. Not only does contemporery democratic theory feil to 
come to grips with these problems, but its dominant tendency 
suggests a) that not every state is suited for democrecy, b) 
thet democracy is not necessarily the best form of governnent;, 
c) that denceracy is not to be associated with any ulitinate 
velues, da) that it is only a practical arrangement of insti-~ 
tutions, and e) that it can never come into being, even given 
ell the necessery prerecuisites unless people consciously and 
deliberetely establish these institutions. Is it, then, eny 
wonder that contemporery western stetenents of democratic theory 
have little or no interest for ifiddle Easterners? 


That geography and culture are prime determinants of 
institutions is to be found in the work of Ibn Kheldun and, 
I an told, in Bodin, though also more familiarly in iontescuvuieu 
end in Rousseau end John Stuert ilill. Similer views ere ref- 
lected by cuite modern writers on democracy like Lord Lirbey 
and Professor Pennock who point out that not every netion is 
fit for democracy. The vaiue inpiications of this lest view 
ran euite contrary to the cultural relativisn which permeetes 
much of Anthropology end aree studies. in general todey. The 
extreme relativist might assert thet it is not only kinship 
systems which are to be evaluated in terms of the relevant 
cultural context, but elso political systems. But even this 
approach seems to conceal a condescending attitude, for it is 
mostly linited to small primitive societies. When once we get 
to "transitional" or "emergent" nation states, which, themselves, 
comprehend vocal minorities clanoring for.modernization,:-we soon 
find the test of western liberal democracy being applied. A 
more significant suggestion than moral relativism hes arisen 
out of the study of primitive societies, end that is the view 
that in diverse societies different institutions may perform 
the same function. Some would say that the outward manifest— 
ation of the function is no more than a culturél accident, and 
it is this outward manifestation that is often associated with 
what ere known as formel politicel institutions. 
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We need not go so far as to insistzx thet institutions 
ere mere epiphenomene; we need only go as far as democratic 
theorits do themselves, to ask whether democracy, es defined 
by them, is a valid scientific cetegzory capable of being 
differentisted from other types of politicel system: within the 
fremework of an empirically relevant general theory. Grented 
thet we can find these institutions wherever they exist end 
thet we can devise tests to find out to what extent they do 
whet trey are supposed to do; are we not simply discovering 
symptoms rather than causes? If we have a theory of symptoms 
end none of causes; how cen we be sure thet these symptoms are 
meaningful? Until we heve more adecuate theory, ail we can do 
is ask whether or not denocretic institutions exist end work in 
iwiddle Hastern stetes; we cannot talk about "the transition" to 
democracy. 


The misleading distinction petween the natural order of 
‘society and the artificiality cf political institutions is to 
be avoided; nevertheless, one cannot avoid the edmission thet the 
trensition to democracy (in its usuel institutionel sense) must 
be achieved by deliberate constitutional engineering. In other 
words, man made lews are a necessary but not a surficient con- 
dition of democracy when demccracy is so defined as to include 
populer control of policy mekers through periodic elections, 
civil rights, and “isonomia." (1) Some would hold thet this 
approech is not wholly tautological, for, following the Aristot- 
elien view of the relationship between education, hebit, end 
virtue, it can be shown thet democratic institutions have been 
accuired by some non-uropeen states after a period of political 
tutelage. The experience of other countries, and thet would 
include most of the :fiddle Dest, hes not confirmed this pattern; 
so that political transition by means of cultiveting the symptoms 
known as democretic institutions is a hit or miss proposition. 
This is the view of Henry Weyo, whese arguments for the value and 
purpeses of democracy as a méthod of determining policy apply 
only to those societies capable of sustaining democratic instit- 
utions. He rightly points out: thet we know next to nothing about 
the prerecuisites of democrecy. (2) Given the degree of sociel 
change in the present, all thet the new nations" cen do is to 
keep trying until aes hit the jackpot. (3) 


There is something admirable and yet more disturbing 
about layo's treetment of democreey. He is not concerned with 
alternative theories of democrecy. For him, Cemocracy is a 
perticuler method end institutionel errengement for resolving: 
Conflicts end determining policies bindings on a whole society 
One edmires his effort to avoid cleining eny ultimate or ebsolute 
value for this method, end also his searching for a universal 
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Gefinition of the politicel. Mayo further admits that many of 
his "demecratic values" can be end heve been realized under 
other kinds of government. What is disturbing is the blend 
assertion thet the institutions described are the only ones 
relevant to democratic theory. 


One ventures into the realm of speculation in trying to 
find the reason why contemporery western expositions of democ-— 
racy ignore or deplore the alternative theoretical trend which 
stresses coumunity, the general will, and the positive role of 
government. The obvious enswer which comes to mind is that 
these ere ideclogical apologies for existing political instit- 
utions. As for most ideologies in this Mannheimien sense, its 
exponents ere foxes rether than hedgehogs, casuists rather than 
true advocates, Pharisees rether then Essenes. Absent is the 
glorious vision of e truly united community, wherein each indiv- 
iduel submits to government and still retains his freedom by 
morally willing the policies which are for the good of ell. The 
dilemma of modern democratie thought is seen in Professor 
Pennock's Libcrel Democracy. (39 hile he is concerned primerily 
to show th..t democrecy can work under the conditions of modern 
industrielism and internetional tension, he draws upon some of the 
findings of the psychologists to show that the values and inter- 
ests of individuals ere not wholly self-regarding. The work is 
one of reconciling end compromise, however, for the democracy 
which works under the altered conditions of modern times is 
jtself altered from the ideal of Rousseau end the psychology 
which permits social cooperation is not the rationel one of 
Hobbes and the Utilitarians but the irrational psychology of 
Freud. ‘The pnrectice of deacercey hes fellen short of its eerly 
promise crd the theoreticel foundeticns of "pure democrecy" 
heve been sheken neer to cust. Whet we have now ere defenses 
of rationclizations of democrcecy, or one might better sey 
conventionrclizctions, for by convention it is agreed thet a 
nonpuler election is somehow the eauivelent of populer govern- 
nent, or thet e mejority vote is tne evidence of the will of 
the whole comsunity. As en ideology, this conventionalization 
works frirly well, «nd given morél support the political systems 
Which it cherectcrizes work setisfectorily. It mey even 
beco.ae nossible, following Meyo, thet democretic ideologry crn 
be shifted from its institutionrl bieses es a more rdeauete 
theory of nolitics develops. But for the time beings, there 
seems to be no edeauaete2 cnswer to the criticism thrt modern 
demcerrtiec thought lrcks the epperl which is born of religious 
Conviction or utonvien ideselisnm. This defect is ell the more 
erheneed when serrching critiques of deimocretic theory such ¢s 
thet of Professor Dehl show that in ectuel operrtion, Cemocretic 
institutions ere conventiorlizations of conventions. 
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Neither political leaders nor politicel theorists in the 
iliddle Hest sre concerned to apologize for: the actuel working of 
democretic institutions in their countries. They are concerned 
with why these ideelized institutions where; heve not worked so 
es to render operationel the utopion vision of a hermonious and 
progressive society. It is they, rethner more then we reletively 
sperking, who heve become concerned with the prerecuisites of 
Gemocrecy end the methods of calling it into being. sbove ell 
they hrve shown greeter interest in the positive role of govern- 
ment in this trensition. By the positive role of government 
here we do not mean mere recognition of the expanded scope of 
governnaent in the industriel age, nor the limited role of 
overnment ection envisioned by T.H. Green, Bosencuet, end even 
A.D. Lindsey. Green's idea of the governuent's obligstion to 
promote the morsel personelity of individuels comes closest, 

but Lindsey's genetic analysis poses the real issue. If so 

meny unique idees <nd events contributed to the growth of the 
modern de.nocretic stete over so many centuries, how cen ¢ 
similer result be etteined by the differently situeted societies 
of todey? For Middle western leeders end theorists, the cues-— 
tion is how tan one chenge a culture end e« society? Their neme - 
for these chenges iS revolution, end its instrument is government. 


The ididdle Eestern idea of revotution is steted in terms 
of a social, culturel, end psychologicel regeneretion; but it 
elso enteils giving power to the meny by meens of whet is 
usuelly referred to es en ewrkening. Perheps this is & concern 
with the vrerequisites of democrecy es we know it: creeting the 
fundeinenterl egreement so thet smeller disegreements may be 
tolerrted. For the time being; however, popular control of 
government, individuel rights, end isonomie find little or no 
plece in ilidcle western theories of democracy. The enitthets 
of plebiscitery democrecy end toteliterien democrecy co.ae imae- 
diately to mind, but these idees do not eccord with the limited 
resources at the disposal of ifiddle Eastern governments, nor 
with their actual leck of strict hierarchical control. For the 
present, at any rete, these governments and their justifiers 
cen rightly clei. e heering, for we heve no proven elternetive, 
only the week suggestion that democratic institutions ere 
firnly esteblished by practice. 


If our judgments and anelysis to this point ere correct, 
we have not only serious disagreement about: the nature of 
Gemocrecy, but much methodological disorder. fZarlier, we cast 
Some doubt on whether the category "Gemocrecy" as described by & 
certain institutions was a methodologically velid one. Our 
question is whether or not theories of this type are so con- 
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structed that the logicel interreletionship of their hypothesis 
cen be transferred to other problems sueh es thet of politicel 
chenge. 

/ superficiel classification would tend to plece the 
western democrecies end most Middle wastern countries in the 
same or simiter cetegories. Tne problem of clessificetion is 
closely releted, methodologicelly, to thet of chenge.' To 
enswer the question of chenge we heve to come to grips with the 
questions "from whet" end "to whet." VJithout ensvers to these 
questions it seems herdly possible to discuss chenze merningfully; 
hence we cennot herve one theory for institutions end thoir legi- 
tinizéng function end enother for the power relretionships of 
individucls snd groups. An edequete clessificrtory system will 
single out the veri-bies which ere relevent to 211 theoreticel 
problems including th:t of chrnge. Theories of politicel change 
should elso inform our classificetory system. It is impossible 
to determine -priory whether e classificatory system is velid;- 
in fect :ny classificatory system may be velid for some purvoses. 
ve do not clessify people by color of heir if our problem is 
releted to lerrning behevior; but we mey classify them thus if 
we cre studying problems of physicel enthropology. The less we 
know ebout e subject the more likely are we to try irrelevant 
classificetory system end end up with nonsensicel correletions. 
mey, therefore, essunme thet e clessificstory system which is 
relevent to chrnge need not be es relevent to every other problem, 
but thet so long es we discuss problems releted by © single 
discipline, the terms of erch clessificetory systems should be 
logicelly trensfercbdle to others. 


The terminology contempor-rrily «ssocieted with the senerc1 
idee of politicrl chrngeyx presents some 
problems. One finds teras like chrnge, Gevelopment, trensition, 
end trensformation used clmost interchengerbly. Of these, per- 
heps the most velue leden is development, but there ere = host 
of connot; tions thet attach to erch of them. The word chenge is 
presumebly the most objective, but it is es eppropreiste whe 
discussing minute mutetions es when exploring gross :lteretions 
of lerge nuaber of cherscteristics in whet -pnerrs to be sone 
kind of « systemetic f-eshipn. Development implies thet the chen:es 
fre ell in ¢ Single direction, end prooebly thet it is "a good 
thing." Trensition leys greeter emphesis on the ection of cheng- 
ing «nd mey indicete thet there is ¢ trensitionel cless which is 
distincuisheble from both the "from which" end the "to which". 
frensformr-tion often indicetes thet the chrnge implied is 
plete «nd perheps revolutioncry, but mey elso mern thet. the 
Chense is one of form end not of content. Hach of these terms 
hes its own followers, end we mey es well use eny so long es we 

‘ke ckhear whet it is we mean by it, though we must cvoid the 
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felse epprorch of siving eny sort of e neme to something we 

think is there in the hope thet we will therefore find it. Terms 
of this kind ere themselves incipient hypotheses, not: blenk lebels 
for enything thet we cennot rerdily explein otherwise. 


In the light of the two preceding points, on the possible 
multiplicity of classifications end on the use of terms indice- 
ting some kind of chenge, we mey ask whether or not eny of the 
four terms mentioned suggest systems of clessification. It 
would seem thet the first of these, thet is "chenge" itself does 
not beceuse it mey refer to such smell differences cs not to 
recuire the est: blishment of new. cless. To meeningfully que- 
lify the term chrenge, we need only identify the verirbles in the 
politicei system. It should be born in mind here thet "e poli- 
is different usege from thrt of "the poli- 
ticel system," which lrtter, of course, does not chrnge by defi- 
nition. The term chenge mey clso comprehend system chrnge in the 
former sense. Transform: tion czn be used with both - clessi- 
ficrtion of systems «nd of institutionsl forms, i.e. parts of 
systeas. Trensition either implies e specirl type of systcm or 
e st:¢e in « development which mzy be described by listing chenges 
in system components. The use of the term develonnent, if it cen 
be seprreted from velues,; recuires ¢ theory of perrilel lines of 
more or less releted chenges to be used in conjuction with e 
clessificetory system. Je mey thus cbserve svecific chrnges 
end seerch for their cruses, but if meny releted chenges ere 


observed, it wxx would seem th:t the eppropriete term is develop- 
ment. 


The problem, then of the transition of Middle Zestern states 
to democrecy, is not one of simple observing whet we e11 know to 
be the malfunction of imported western institutions. It is e 
problem of constructing «+n empiricelly relevent theory of chenzge, 
thet is of development, from one or more types of system to eno- 
ther or other tynes of systen. 


Jith these methodoloriccl issues rside, we shell now pro- 
ceed to proponnd the following hypotheses: 1) thet underdeve- 
loped systems cre more vulnersble to environmentel frctors then 
ere develoved syste.ias; 2) thet development hes been first induced 
in conteavor: ry systems by environmentel fectors; 3) thet the 
primrry systeaic cruses gwhxnxe of chenge sre the result of dysfu- 
netionel system meinten:nce ectivity; 4) thet once this process 
is besun the tendency towrrd positive ecuilibretion cruses it 
to snowbr11; 5) thet despite gre-t confusion ebout the legiti~ 
mrcy of the system itself, veguely democrrtic ideology of 
Culture end socircl is by both revolutionrry end 
enti-revolution: ry forces, 6) thet develonving systeas mey brrnch 
off towerd heirerchierl types or towrrd conventionsl types es 


in the wesiern democrecies; 7) thet this br: nehing devends 
primérily upon the differentiel rztes of economic, politicel, 
end’cdministretive development end only seconderily unon the 
will of the governing elite (whether trrditionsl or revolutio- 
nery) to esteblish effective western institutions, end finelly 
8) thet the reletive esse of echieving <dmintstretive develov- 
ment eS mxKxH agecinst the difficulty of cchieving cconomic deve- 
lopment, suggest thrt the tr-nsition to western of democ- 
rz-cy will become et best, treticel mrtter to be decided 
unen by perticuler governnents. 


In order to develop these iders, we mist first propose defi- 
nitions «nd en enenlytic:1 freme of reference. 


It m-y be convenient to look upon the voliticrl system es 
comprised of two «arjor components: power legi- 
timizetions. Power relétionships rere thought of broedly -s eny 
kind of socirl relretionship which hes ¢ berring on @ demend 
for legitimization. Legitimizetions ere not behaviorrl, but 
lesel. That is, they do not coincide with © consensus of opinion 
ebout whet is right or good. They ere usuelly verbel st-temnents 
or cocwnénts including contrects, legisletion, jucecial decisions, 
promotions, eppointments, «nd the like which formelly justify 
é power reletionship. Functionclly politicel ectivity is the 
exploitetion of power relctionship towerrd the gocl of echieving 
alegitimizetion or the insurence of legitimizing st:tements in 
an effort to control power reletionships. Such ectivity will 
typicelly arise when en existing rei: tionship is threatened with 
chense, elthough the clriment may be either the group which is 
in the escendint or the group which is in decline. Such func-— 
tionel ectivity normelly follows more or less stereotyped petterns 
deyrdeing upon the structurel elements of the system. These stru- 
cturah elements ere defined by the more or less stzble patterns 
of power reletionships (primery groups, associavions, institu- 
tionrl g¢reups, socirl clrsses) end the pregmeticrlly successful 
‘“merns of echieving lezitimizetions. These merns usurlly become 
institutionelized petterns of emples sociel end politicrl behe- 
vior. Such behevior which is eimed +t edtieving © specific kind 
of legitimizetion may ve erlled process. The politicrl proce- 
sses ere usurlly less deterainrste then the types of legitimiza- 
tion found in eny politicrl system, end erch process mey be 
further broken down into still less determinste politic:1 prec- 
tices which ve shell erll politicel technicues. Administretive 
implementstion of lesitimizetion hes the seme curlity does 
the exvloitetion of power reletionships in thet it is aimed et 
controlling such power reléetionships. It is elso beheviorrl 
element. Jhithin this system ideologicel elements ere not thought 
of ¢s seprrite existences, but as pext of the full description of 
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@ power relotionship involving the predispositions of all actors 
in regerd to their identifications a nd reference group prejv- 
dices, their beliefs about reality, and: their normetive prefere- 
neces. Neither is systen-legitimacy,i.e. the Jegitimacy of any 
perticuler system es opposed to the legitimacy of a specific 
power relerionship, thought of as a separate existence. System - 
legitimecy may be invoked by ceremoniah (e sacricice to the gods)s, 
by experiment (victory or rein being e test of God's favor), or 
by exhortation (propagenda end education). All of these ere no 
more than types of functional politicel activity having to do 
with preserving or bringing into being a bundle of power reletio- 
nships by reference to the bundle of legitimizations by which 
they <re represented. For convenience, we can refer to such 
activity es system-meintenence ectivity, end if it is suffi- 
ciently: instituticnelized we can sperk of a system meintenence 
process. Its opposite would be system challenging activity, 
which is to be distinquished from dysfunctional politicel 
ectivity. "Dysfunctional" has no relevence to "the politicel 
system" but only to 8 particuler political system. Dysfunctional 
politicel activity may be defined es thet which tends to ceuse 
the system tox chenge regardless of whether such ea result is 
intended. 


Our system, then is comprised of power relationships 
which ere exploited in a limited number of ways in order thet 
legitimizetions may be won. A perfectly efficient system would 
be one in which all power reistionships are immediately end 
accur;tely trensleted into lesitimizetions. Such perfection is 
impossible to attain because, firstiy, power relationships ere 
expressed only in limited ways in orcer to win iesitimizgstions, 
secondly, beceuse eny particuler orrey of legitimizetions 
limits the kind of power relationships which may be recognized, 
end thirdly, since the legitimizetion is « verbal end et least 
somewhet retionslized strteaent of the power reletionship, it 
cannot metch: the flexibility enc dynemic aualities of e pover 
relationship. end words or verbel descriptions cen 
never be exact equivalents. This same discrepencey occurs 
agein befween the stetenrent of legitimacy end its sdministretive 
application.. To some, it hes seemed more logical to omit the 
stetement of legitimacy or to subsume it as relevent only to the 
extent thet its terinms were beheviorclly represented in adminis-— 
trative implementations But this procedure neglects the behavio- 
rel consequences which arise from the cognition of the discrepancy 
between povrer relationships end legitimizetions which everywhere 
exists to e greeter or lesser é@xtent. 


To this basic enelysis we shall add two simple overlepping 
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typologies. The first of these is © threefotd classification 
Which is besed upon certein differences in the structure end 
functioning of perticular systems from the point of view of 
ideology or system legitimacy. The sec nd typology reelly 
designates two eg separated points along = continuum 
representinting seculer trend in the xuxxxnk quentitative 
chenge of certein Eanes end functional peremetes. For 
enrlyticel purposes, these two typologies end five clesses ere 
treated es distinct cetegories, but the typologies xxuaxfikxe ere 
understood to be dynemically related end the first three types 
ere not meent to exclude hybrid types (i.e. a more highly differ- 
entieted typology with meny more types)s The purpose in deve- 
loning these two overlepping clessifications frises from the 
generelly ecceoted view thet system chenge in the ideological 
sense, i.e. involving the array of legitimizations, is by defi- 
nition instability, while other chenges which ere somenhzk how 
eccomodated within the existing framework of techinaues, pro-: 
cesses and legitimizing operations is by definition stebility. 


The three terms of our system-legitimacy clessificetion 
ere tri ditional, conventionel end rationsl. Cehnge from one 
of these apetens to enother is generally celled instebility. 
The two ends of the continuum ere simply celled underdeveloped 
end developed systems. Quite erbitrerily, it seems to be egreed 
thet movement from one extreme to the other does not enteil 
"real" system chenge or instebility if it does not elso include 
€ chinge in system-legitimacy. One mey with es much validity 
insist thet "reel" chenge occurs only within the fremework of 
the second clessificetion, but it is more then likely thet 
there is e« good deel of overlapping between both. Thet is, 
empirical investigetion will probebly reveel thet only certein 
types of ideologitelly defined systems cen be comreleted with 
development. 


The treditionsl system follows closely the relevent 
Weberien ideel type. It is cherecterized by pabricrchel 
lecdership, the hephezerd delegetion of authority, end reli-~- 
gious justification of the ects of government. Two patterns 
of ideology mey be ap lied, nor ere they mutuelily exclusive. The 
first is besed upon e belief in the inscrutebility of God's 
will end e pre-scientific notion of cevsation. Hence, the 
existing order of society is eccepted es pre-ordeined, end insofer 
€s possible its origin is referred to the distent past. The 
second is © complicated notion of pabbiarchel ebsolutisn 
Which urges the responsibility of the king to God elone. 

Should the king feil to uphold "the law", he will be punished, 
perhrps the rebellion but more likely in the next world. A 
Wicked ruler is ;lso « visitction of divine punishment upon a 
Sinfulveople, snd rebellion is ovposition to the will of God. 
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The second view depends, «s does the first, upon © notion of 


& pre-ordained social order but it adiaits of deviations from 
the ideal as a coseauence of sin. 


Ideologicelly,then, the treditional system hes no plan, 
nor is it ever very cleer when power end legitimacy do not 
coincide, thet is, when uneuthorized "power" is asserted. There 
might be conflicting claims of emperor end pope, or of king end 
nobles, or of Abbasid end Fatimid and other Caliphel pretenders, 
but these affected but a limited group of persons,: end the pattern 
of specific legitimizetions practicelly not at all. In fact 
the forms of system legitimacy in each opposing case were closely 
perallel. Victory for one side and defeat for the other would 
- seem to be very mach like the siiple elternetion in office of 
politicel parties in this country. There was a sufficiency of 
elternetion rmong these contenders to sug.est thet the changes 


which heve beset those systems did not arise by design end 
forethought. 


The most importent forms of legitimization under tradi- 
tionel system are celegetion of euthority; consultation; contra- 
ectuel egreements, the grant of audiences, homous, or rewerds; 
marraige; and the like. The distinctive processes often fall 
into the pattern of secking appointments; using "pull" or 
lobbying the institutionelizetion of access in consultative end 
edninistretive bodies; end system-meintenence throush (especially) 
religious ceremoniels. The specific techniques ere cherecterized 
by bergeining es in arranging for the supply of troops, winning 
administretive office, meking feudel contrects, arrenging 
INerveiges, and peying bribes; thovgh there is often room for 
the representation of grievences end receint of redress. 
Structures: of power relationships are fragmented end compart— 
mentelized. Primary groups end ethnic groups or demographic cle- 
dses ere the dominent referrance groups. Petrier- 
chel lercership permeetes these structures, end eech lerder is a 
bergeiner for himself and his followers with every other one. 
Associateionel groups are few, though guilds of numerous kinds 
end lay religious groups ere often found. These lerders ere no 
less petriachel, but in inost cases enjoy their leedership es a 
result of © co.abination of heredity end royrl fevor. There ere, 
in fect numerous exomples of © hereditery duel leedership of 
villege heedmen, guildmesters, town qedis (judges), and even 
Wezirs, whose alternrtion in power depended primerily upon 
bergeining end higher governmentsl or roysl convenience. In 
meny wevys the unon prinery group cffilietion, 
petriarchal leedership, end role 
-Orientetion is cherectesristic of the mejor institutions] groups; 
~ She bureaucracy, the militery, end the clergy or uleme, though 
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the division of lebor rnd speciel skills required by: the soclsof 
these orgenizetions mekes them eesier to retionelize. 


Beceuse lecking in € vlen, end heving e strong tendency 
towerd eccepting events es the will of God or the wey of the world, 
these systems cen eccomodate mild chellenges, such es fe chenge an 
of dynasty of the cleim of some robber bend leader to enrzoble- 
ment. The stebility of traditional systems mey be described in 
terms of a neutral equilibrium. 


As elreedy suggested, the conventionrl system is the ecui- 
velent of e working constitutional democracy. The reletionship 
between constitutionelism& end democrecy is not en improvement 
upon democrecy in the morel sense, but e precticel modificetion 
of deaocrecy in en undemocratic direction in the interest of 
neking it work. Hence constitutionslism is e limitetion of 
democrecy rcother then a limitetion off government. Since, as 
modern democretic theorists point out, all men ere neither good 
nor retionel, nor ebsolutely eauel, ideal democrecy cannot work. 
The conte.aporery discussion on whether democrrcies cen survive 
in the present world is in a sense a discussion of how much more 
must ideel demoercy be conventionrlized by further constitutio- 
nol limitetions. The severity of ideologicel disegreements 
about democracy arises, es we heve already mentioned, from the 
tendency to justify constitutionel limitations by the use of 
democratic arguments. 


It is thought by some thot intolerance of ambiguity end 
peredox is both e sign of immeturity end a symptom of the eutho- 
riterien personelity. In en ideologicel sense, it would seem 
thet such intolerence is a heritege of the ege of reeson, for 
treditionel systeims-cen eesily bleme divine whims for social end 
politicel peredoxes. Ideal democracy is es much e logicelly 
consistent ideology as is Merxism, end possibly es immature or 
cuthoriterien. Toteliterienism is not necessarily es logicolily 
consistent es ideel democrecy, for witness the ideological 
inconsistencies in Nazism end Faséism. Both of these had their 
atevistic elements which mey eccount for the limited porrllel 
with treditional ideologies. It mey further be the cese thet 
the noted intolerence of ambiguity and inconsistency emong the 
westernized clesses in the new netions of the Midcle sest is due 
more to the influence of western retionelism then to the prtrier- 
chel-cuthoritgrien culture of these rrees. Their notion of 
democrecy hes elso been of the wore logicel systeactic veriety. 


In the western demecrecies, on the other hend, constitu- 
tionrlisin hes been the rule, end epologists for our systems 
herve preised the rceeptrnce of embiguity as meture, cnd “es the 
only true democracy. 


i 
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The conventional system is one in which the pattern of 
power relationships is recognized as fluid, and change is 
generally viewed with favor. Emphasis here is upon conventional- 
ized procedures for achieving the legitimization of new or 
changed power relationships. These procedures and even the 
legitimizations themselves ore recognized as lagging behind 
the real state of affeirs and es approximating, but never 
exactly reproducing the likeness of actual power reletionships. 
Despite the possible existence of a broad consensus on ultimate 
values, there is a general refusal to admit of man's capacity to 
know the Good in any perticular case. Because of this orientation, 
there is a good deal of tolerance for the pursuit of self-interest 
end for deviations from the ideals of liberalism, democracy, end 
constitutionelism. Non-legitimized power reletionships ere 
condoned, but not in themselves considered an en adecuate 
claim to legitimizetion. Freedom is conventionalized es the 
freedom to act politically to affect the legitimacy of some 
power relationship rather then the freedom from the inevitable 
entanglement of power reletionships. Laws themselves ere not 
taken as something of ultimate value, but rather as temporary 
compromises between power relationships existing in some part 
of the polity end the imputed interests of the whole. The 
absence of any -firm assumptions about the place of eny group 
in society sustains its plurelistic emphasis and justifies the 
interest of ell groups in the relations of all others. The 
goal here is relative justice rether than absolute justice. 


The legitimizations in the conventional system follow 
the familiar petterns of legislation, adjudicetion, and edmin- 
istrative decisions, but elso include consultstion, cooptation 
for administrative purposes, subsidization through tex relief 
or tarrifs. The usual processes include the electoral, the 
legislative, the judicial, and edministrative in both their 
formel and inforiaal aspects. Political techniques include 
cempeigning for office, lobbying, the formation of essocietions, 
propeganda, and the like; throughout which one finds poly- 
archal tendencies predominant. Polyarchy (4) or the distent 
control within kkakkx broad limits of leaders by followers 
is most apparent within the structures of power relationships. 
Primary groups 6nd demogrephic classes ere generelly less imp- 
ortent or where significant ere felt to be so incongruent 
that they are orgenized and run along the lines of common 
interest groups Interest associetions are rationally organized 
eecordance Wien formally democratic principles, but the 
iron lew of oligarchy generally holds sway:-so long as the 
. major demends of the group members ere met. Institutionel groups 
tend to be highly retionelized, hieraerchicel, complex, end 


relatively efficient orgsnizctions whose members ere indoctrin- 
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ated in the belief that they must not interfere directly in 
politicel affairs. 


A distinctive characteristic of the conventional system 
is that wherever it preveils, groups standing between the 
government and the individual do not define ail the power relat— 
ionships of their members, or do not dominate their members. & 
Furthermore, such systems tend to exaggerate the independence 
of the individual by restricting the legitimacy of group leaders 
end by legitimizing the power of the individual through the 
convention of the general election. The general election is 
é@ convention, of course, because it assumes that every voter 
is equal and that he casts his vote withour regard to eny 
externel influences. Nevertheless, the free @lection by 
secret ballot does give some outlet to non-group oriented 
interests which are not directly effective between elections. 
fhe individual is of systemic importence in ¢1l1 three systems, 
but only in- the conventionel system is this recofnized, even 
exaggerated. Consecuently, we find thet the criterion of legi- 
timizaticn in © conventionsl system more neerly epprorches the 
complexity of reelity, thet its conventions ere more comprehen- 
Sive, end that they ere limited only by the fertility of the 
humen imeginetion. Pragmetism tends to be dominentk cherac-— 
teristic of the conventionel system. 


The rational system, by contrast, seeks ebSotute justice 
end shuns compromise. It insists upon an ideel pattern of 
power reletionships to be legitimized as occesion may require 
by the xm exponents of the logicel extrepoletions of some theo- 
retical ideal. It is essumed thet the neture of the ideal soci- 
ety mey be known to men through his reeson or through his 
senses, end thet only those who heve seen the light mey perform 
either voliticel or legitimizing functions. Tradition is rejected 
for offering no r tionel justification of its fixed legitimiza— 
tion of power reletionships, while “conventionalism" is rejected 
cs being either hypocriticel or lecking in any retionel order. 
In the retionel system xxkniikan power reletionships end legi- 
tlaizetions tend to be equated. Legitimizetions cre trken to 
represent the reel end the desired stete of effrirs, end there is 
e tendency to see in power its own justification -- for other- 
Wise it would be-impossible to approximete retionelity in e@ 
politicel syaten. | 


~The legitimizctions in the retionel system rre in the forn of 
edministrative regulations. The relevent processes ere those of 
a heirerchicel orgrnizeation where the business of reporting; 
plenning, budgeting, coordincting, grenting promotions cnd the 
like is cruciel. The techigues ecturlly employed in e¢ highly 
retionslized system ere not too well known elthough absolute 
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obedience -nd slow-down or ebsentéeism ere logic:1 extremes. 
bergrining seeas to exist between superiors end subordincetes 
within the hiercrchicel fromework, but the edministrative spirit 
permeetes the whole. Structures of sociel power exist in the 
seme veriety, but ideclly ell are heirerchicelly orgenized and 
estrblished on © territorial or occupational basis. Primery 
groups end demogrephic clesses ere but grudgingly recognized if 
at ell (note, though the peculier netionclities problem of the 
Soviet Union end its "territoriel" solution). Associ ationel 
groups ere: edjuncts of edministretive orgrnizetions end controlled 
there from. Institutional groups ere thoroughly heirarchized end 
retionelized end their permenent leeders (except possibly the 
clergy, for we have no extent exemple) ere identicel with the 
highest legitimized ruthority in the system. 


Some 


If the tr: ditionel system echieves stebility through a 
neutral equilibrium, end the conventionel system through 
negative feedbeck, the retionel system eppeers to echieve 
stebility through positive feedbeck. Assuming thet e very greet 
concentration of force is organized in certain institutionel groups, 
demends for ligitimizations crn be suppressed while metericl 
gretifications crn be distributed in a calculeted feshion. 
Increesed suppression mey lead to incrersed elienetiom or vise 
verse, but increesed gretification leeds «s easily to grerter 
ideologic:1 support for the system. This simple positive- 
feedbrck errengement cen only be epproximeted where there is a 
combinrtion of en extremely high concentr-tion of power end a 
highly retionelized ideologicel justificetion therefor. When 
it secceeds in producing whet it promises then the ideologicel 
YuRkxfinxxkun besis of the system seeins undeniable. 


Je turn now: to the distinction between developed under- 
Geveloped systems, Generally sperking, treditionelity end 
underdevelopment ere found together. The correlation is not 
logicelly necessary but explainable. On the other hend, both 
conventionel end retionrl s»stems tend to be developed in 
persble but not undifferentieted weys. Since the t.so ends of 
our scele ere roughly opposites, we need only describe one of them. 


The usuel indicetors of development or modernity cre 
educetion end literscy, industrielizetion end the division of 
lebor, communicetions .nd tr: sport, health end senitation, 
burerucretic end militery retionelizetion, scientific rnd engi- 
neering echievements, the restriction of relgion to a nerrower 
socicl sphere, incrersing meen income, the brocdening of so- 
celled middle class groups, the formetion controctuelly orga- 
nized limited interest essocictions, increesing mobility in 
sociel, voertionrl, end geogrephicel spheres, and the generelly 


increased emphesis upon universclist-achievement role orien- 
t ations. 


‘ 
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These cre ell correlates of development, but politics] 
development itself must be described in terms of the impect of 
the incrementel chenge in these frctors upon the components of 
the politiccl system. /ithout such strtement of the relrtion- 
ship between the two we will have no theoretical foundetion for 


seeking out the ceusel relationships between these chrnges end 
politic:1 chrnges. 


Economists usvelly define development in their own terms. 
dhile edinitting rll of the correletes we heve listed, the 
essentirl systemic criterie incre:sed efficiency, inc- 
reased complexity, chrnges in the ellocation of the factors of 
production, and chenges in the kind: and semount of velue edded 
to rew metericls. By incressed efficiency, reference is 
simolg to ircre:scd output for the seme curntity of input. 
Increased comnexity is represented by the division of lebor, 
economic interdependence, © money economy, lengthier end cost- 
lier productions processes which require long renge plenning 
coordinetion end merket predéctions. Development also implies, 
ns a result of technologicel ch-nges end sevings-investment, a 
reletive: decreasé in lrebor end increese in cepatel per unit 
produced. New kinds of value ere added 7s increzsed lcebor becomes 
aveileble for the provision of services such os distribution, 
pleesent peckeging, end prestige—-conferring s:lesmenship. 


Our notion of politicel development is similer to the 
economists', but it is stseted in terms of the politicel system. 
/, developed system is more efficient in the sense thet power 
reletionships ere more often tr:nsleted into legitimizetions end 
less freouently lefrt without the politicel sphere. This is 
often described es the increesing scope of government. Further- 
more, the means of winning legiptimizations ere better defined 
or, at leest, the forms of legitimizetion ere fewer end more 
definéte. Consequently, developed systems tend to be more 
efficient in tnet the probchility of a prolonged discrepency 
between nover end legitimery is less likely in e developed 
system. fAnother espect of this efficiency erises from the 
fect thet conflicts of interest between non-interrcting groups 
ere more reedily comprehebded. In other words the developed 
svstem is more efficient in thzt more issued become volitic-l 
more ersily. 


It is not necesserily more efficient in the sense that 
there is © strble rdjustment of nower relationships end legi- 
timizctions bec: use the system :lso beco:aes more complex. 
Complexity is pertly the necessery consecuence of the efficiency 
described, that is of the grerter loed cr:rried by the political 
system; but it is elso the: result of the less direct cherecter 
of the politicel processes. In = developed system politically 
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functions] ectivity requires gre. ter plenning, better orgeni- 
zétion, xXanxuxxx lerger resources, rnd certein technicel skills. 
This complexity is best evidence in the operetion end scone 

of institutions1 groups. The bureeucrecy, especiekly, increcses 
in size, in specirlizetion end the division of tesks,. rnd in the 
professionelizetion of its personnel. The military end other 
security forces elso increrse their ebility to use violence, so 
thet the potentiel for control over other structures of power 
reletionships by these tivo institution:l1 groups increases 
erectly. /nother chenge erises in the form of legitimizetions 
sought. Legitimiz-tions ere no longer st: ted in terms of per- 
sons end their descendants; but in terms of occupetionrl or 
regionrl groups end for limited periods end liwited purposes. 


In underdeveloped systems low incomes, low xxikxurxuxx 
literecy, feulty comaunicetions, technologicrl stegnretion rnd 
ell the rest set en upyver liiit to the levels of politicrl 
information intruded into the system; while the structure of 
power-reletionships restrict eccess «nd politic: 1 pertictpetion; 
end fetelistic ideologies justify resignation -nd tecit consent. 
In developed systems there is - tendency towerd the formetion 
of new grouns to represent ell kinds of interests; snd informa- 
tion «nd recess, even cdministretive implementetion, tends to 
very with perceived deprivetion or gretificetion end the inten- 
sity of that perception. Inofmetion and eccess very directly 
While edmink&stretive implementetion veries indirectly with 
deprivetion, grcetificetion intensity. Where the deprivation imp- 
lied by a legitimizetion is widespreed end severe there will be 
tendency to mitigste it somewhat in its impliementction. These 
tendencies do not elways work themselves out; however, for they 
too cen be controlled vy effective militery end burerucreatic 
ectivity. The point here is thet in a developed system it céennot 
be essumed thet deprived groups will do nothing nor that interes- 
ted grouvs will long feil te seek speciel benefits. 


Heving now set forth the brsic frenework of our politicel 
system end heving eleboreted three system types end the criterie 
of politicel development, we now tern to en exeminretion of the 
rel:tionship between these three theoreticel st:tements. Through 
this exrminrtion we shr1ll try to justify our eerlier stctement 
of the model of politicel chinge in the iliddle Last. 


Looking beck to our strteaent of the politicel system, it 
epperrs thet there ere three weys in which chrnges.crn occur. 
fssuning thet we ere concerned with © system which is trrditio- 


h 
nal end underdeveloped, the first source of chrnge would be 
environmentel. This is the most importent source becruse we: 
found treditions] systems to be low informrtion systems. 
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Consequently ecch of the competrtmentelized power structures, inc- 
luding institutionel groups «nd ersitocretic elites, cre reletively 
unewere of events teking plece within other structures or outside 
of the territory under the control of the governient. inviron- 
mentzl ch. nges heve two mejor forms, the usucl and genercliy 
understood form of internationel pres:ures the cnalyticelly 
environmentel chenges in the previously listed correlctes of 
development. The second mey be ecrused by the first, but mcy 

ciso be ceused bE populetion movements resulting from "ects of 
neture" end the like. The second mey ¢lso be ceused or inten- 
sified by systemic fictordé, es we shell see. The chenges which 
we heve design:-ted es the correlstes of development ere envi- 
ronmenterl simply beccuse they do not represent power: tion- 

| ships directed et the «chiecvement of legitimizetions. By con- 

trest internetionrl pressures are not wholly environmental, since 
| the dem-nd for econo.iic concessions by foreign citizens supporteér 
by their governments cre precisely perellel to similer dem-ends 

by citizens. On the other hand, culturel influences, foreign 
merkets, end imports, end technicel essistence cre clearly envir- 
onmentel. In discussing Middle Eastern stetes we cennot ignore 
the specirl case of foreign conquest end imperiel control which 
brings with it e« relatively complete ir temnorery trensforme- 
tion. Regerdless of whether the originel impulse came from 
foreign conquest, foreign economic influences, foreign cultural, 
religious, or technological influences, the direct involvementof 
foreigners as perticipants in Middle Sastern politicel systems, 

or sll of these together, the result hes been a seculer (but 
erratic for eny short period) increase in each of the correlatives 
of development for most Ifidcle Eestern Stetes. 


inother source of chrnge erises from whet might be celled 
normel system eccentricity. By this term reference is mede to 
the necececery devietion of legitimizetions from the power 
relationships they ere supposed to legitimize. The normel 
process of conflict resolution ought theoretically to lead to 
greducl end elaost imperceptible chenge. Under ordinery circum- 
: st-nces this: greduel chrnge is seen ¢s mere rdjustment within a 
strble stete. dith regrrd to trrditionse]l systens, these chrnges 
ere Within the accomodetive renge of their neutrel equilibrium. 
Nevertheless some culturel crisis cen bring ebout ea sherp rer- 
_ lizetion of the existing divergence of legitimized power reletio- 
nships from the senerclly ecknowledged idees of system legiti- 


mecy- Such en ideological revulsion may be the cetalyst which 
facilitetes what we have called the correlrtives of development 
becomingly politierlly significrnt in the imaediste sense of 

being menifested in power reletionships which demend now 
legitimizrtions. Even without such en extreme development norme 
System eccentricity crn, under eppropriete environmentel conditions 
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leed to legitimizctions which cennot be systrined by favored 
groups when chellenged. The eppropricte environmentel condi- 
tions mry be supplied by e benevolent foreign power or even by 

€ protective internetional orgenizetion. Nevertheless in a 
tr-ditional system, the mere inefficiency of its processes crn 
cruse extreme divergences which not chellenged. In the 
iliddle Zest neerly all of these siturctions have obteined, with 
governnent by both non-legitimized wer-lords overiegitimized 
Celiphs. 


The third type of chenge is elso systemic, since it arises 
from dysfunctionel system mrintenence activity. The chenges 
which ere entitled in thts tyve of rctivity mey origin:te from 
en imperiel cuthority es well es from en indigenous government. 
For the ifiddle Best, the letter cese is the more significrnt so 
we shell use it in our discussion. It is a common plrce of 
iWiddle ZSestern history thet the governments of this eree were 
chelimged both militerily «nd ecohomicelly by the more highly 
developed iuropeen governments. Foreign concessioneires end 
creditors demended improved edministretion end et times took 
over certein edministrétive orgrnizetion.xn Access was won for 
foreign missionrries end prevelént notions of justice, legiti- 
mecy,; end morrlity were severly chellenged. The response of 
these governments, especirslly of Turkey end Irén but of sgypt 
es well, was to modernize the army end retionelize the bureeuc— 
recy. sducetione reforms we e.mede end new texes requiring 
laproved control over production followed. In more recent 
times these governments heve moved into direct industriel pro- 
duction, end even into the formetion end direction of secondery 
"“interst" groups, they heve guidsx of religious educetion, end 

eve instituted universal militery service. Though logically 
uneeessary, most iliddle governments heve cdopted 
outwardly perliementrry instituions. 


The extent cnd order of these innovetions is not here so 
importent es the fret thet these chrnges were mede in order to 
preserve tr-ditionel systems. If we conceive of our system in 
neutrel ecuilibrium ¢ shrllow cylinder rether thrn sphere, 
so long rs the cylinder is moved elong on its curved side it is 
steble, but should it be ti»ped towrrd its bese it becomes 
Shatteringly inst:bdle. This is the direction of the system 
mointenconce cetivity which hrs been described. It is obvious 
thet this retivity forces the peee of pclitics1 development 
while providing but perticlly for its environmentrl prerequi- 
Sites. Furthermore, the trrditionel sysvem is incompetible with 
the developed system. To meintein the tr-ditionel system 
cxoinst externel chzllenges, wholly new structures of power 
relrtionships sre cre:ted in - short time, Areas which were 
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neverthe subject of legitimizetion become a metter of political 
concern. /nother or perheps severel entirely new idees of sys- 
temegitimecy cre appeeled to by traditionel elites. And the 
idee of plenned chenge effecting every aspepect of social end 
culturel life becomes firmly implanted. 


The coexistence of several ideas of system-legitimacy 
leeds to e condition thet mey be celled legitimecy-confusion, e 
type of peredoxfhich we found to be conte.aned by the 
"moderns" in the Middle Best. Really, it is not all the 
moderns who ere cnties ci of such politicel embiguity, for 
the younger members of the treditionel elite show e11 of the 
meturity thet western democrets might desire. The challengers 
come rether from those who hrve been given new iders through 
development end who heve demended some effective legitimize-— 
tion cof their ne.ly proclrimed equelity. Such intern-el chellen- 
gers heve won more sewere control from tredition:1 governments, 
end the chellengers herve engrsed in technique exploretion. 
These techniques heve ranged from literecy club meetings to 
netionelist movements in exile, to party orgenizetions, to 
street demonstratiacnts, to secret conspiracies, «nd on to infil- 
tretors of the ermy end the bureeucracy. In generel treditional 
governments have tended to become more retionelized end hierer- 
chical, while revoluticns have occurred where new eltern-tive 
elites heve won control of those two most importent instru- 
ments of retionehizetion: the ermy end the bureaucracy. 


Where there has been imperial cnntrol in the Middle Eest, 
it xx has only been as en interlude; nor even then hes there 
been eny appreciable divergence from the model here developed. 
Neither does there seem es yet to be eny significent difference 
between the besic nature of the system chenge in the 
countries of revolutionery govermnents end in those nominally- 
treditional regimes which heve moved resolutely clong the perth 
of retionalizeation. Turkey mey be en exemplg of the importence 
of ¢ revolution in stebilizing the system end perheps guiding 
it towerd conventionslism. Iren is, however, en exemple of a 
system in which the seme gorls cre sought, by some et least, 
without e shrerp breek breek in system-legitimecy. Egypt stends 
between the two, heveing had its revolution, end now declaring 
its directian to be democretic, but not iy of the 
constitutionrl veriety of the west. 


These divergent ce ses cen still be derlt with re single 
model, essuming only thet we strrt with a govermment which is 
responsivéex to a smell elite which hes effective control over 
the military, the bureevuerecy,. rssocietionel groups. ‘The 
intervention of e chersmetic interlude after e 
or may not be prevemase be for the ereetion OF 
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community or « devotion to the nection, but let us essume further 
thet on edequ: te substitute cen be found. What then is the 
nostible of the tr-ensition from this point cn to democrrcy? 
This is surely + compliceted problem, but it mey help to reduce 
it to three generzl issues. The first is thet of the s-:cicli- 
zetion of key personnel in new roles. The second is concerned 
with cenebilities, i.e. the resources of the system in reletion 
to the effective demends inede. /f/nd the third is the issue of 
institution-l efficiencies. 


For the trensition to democrecy socielizetion in new roles 
comprehends not oniy the eppropricte indocrinstion of the mili- 
end burerucretic elites, revresentetives end essocietion 
leeders, but it involves the crestion of © brord ideologicel 
etmoshphere in which the militery end the bureeuerrcy will 
cerse to reg-rd themselves ¢s the guides end leaders end 
through which represent-tives end essocietion lerders will 
respond to the incho:te deuacnds of their respective constitu- 
encies. while it is prtent thet these chenges crn only come 
ebout where there is a wide Giffusion of vower, the impect of 
development upon the treditionsl systems of the ifiddle 3-st 
hes resulted in the greater concentration of power. 


Be thet «s it mey, a second prerequisite would appecr to 
be the actuel prectice of workings the democr: tic institutions 
associated with represent:tive government and pressure poli- 
tics. iven the working of these in e tentetive menner such as 
under € colonisl government depends upon relative confidehbce 
thet there ere resources ¢veilble to meet the new demends which 
mey erise. It may be noted in persing, thet while iliddie 
Eestern economies crn be further developed, the tesk is long 
end herd end the eventusel possibilities limited. 


The issue of institutionel efficiencies is the test by 
which western democr:cy% will, in the finel enelysis, be found 
to exist. As Professor Hees hrs pointed out, the mere provision 
of institutional mecns of resolving certein conflicts end of 
encour: ging cooperrstion between divergent groups may be found to 
heve prrgmetic velue for those concerned.(5) Since we begin 
With e generelly fevorrble rttitude toward democretic institu- 
tions, it is likely thet the discovery of © pregmertic velue 
will soon enough lecd to of end-velue cttsechment 
thereto found in western democrecies. This ettrchment will be 
 ~linited to the growth berefitted, snd if the aforementioned 
reserrchers in furopeen interretive institutions ere vrlid for 
other siturtions the phenomenon of "Spill cver" imey occur With 
these groups dem:nding thet yet further trsks be delivered to 
the »rocedures of democrrtic institutions. Spill~over epverrs 


.... to be © prrticuler menifestrtion of the ecrlier mentioned notion 
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of syste eccentricity. 


Spill over sits in well with WMeyo's view thet one cen do 
no more then keep trying. Thet is, since the prereouisites of 
democrecy ere little known, one crn only try these institu- 
ticnel devices until they ere found to work. ifayo quotes 
enother cuthority to show thet denocretic institutions heve 
hed mocercsve success in non-furopern countries only when 
they heve been imposed from -bove.(6) System eccentricity 
works more slowhy, perheps, then spill over, but the mere 
eccentrnce of democretic institutions even if only formelly 
m kes the idea pleusible. Guided democrecy would seem to herve 
much in common with both the effect of system eccentricity end 
spill-over, being no more thrn © speciric applicetion of the 
two more generrl ideas. 


whet we heve been suggesting is th:-t the trensition to 
democr:cy depends upon the willingness end rbility of the 
militery end burerucretic elites of :Jiddle Sestern countries 
to reject their own institutionsrl orientetions end to décide 
retionclly end consétously to esteblish end work some democ-— 
retic institutions to some extent. Doubt hes been czst upon 
this possibility for two reesons, first that it is dificult 
to conceive of these elites who ect present frre becoming socie- 
lized in heirerchicrl roles suddenly chenging to ect polyerchal 
roles; and second thet Middle Bastern fovern dc not apperr 
to enjoy the resources necessary to reaquite «11 the demends 
thet have been creeted end will be crerted by development. 
Nevertheless our pessimism is only moderete, for there -re 
some loopholes. In the first plece it is not impsssible thet 
hiererchicelly imposed stebility coupled with educetion end the 
formetion of brord interest essociations may permit: the mode- 
retion of demands to eccord with existing resources. Secondly 
Strble, retionelized, sovernment will permit © more orderly 
development of resources then has heretofore teken plece -nd 
such governnent hes elready proven its ebility to win greeter 
quentities of foreign eid. Thirdly, some of the oil berring 
countries e-n become considersebly developed. Fourthly end most 
important, both Turkey end Leypt evidence some tendency for 
members of the militery cnd bureeucratie elites to move to 
import;nt positions in privste industry, end in political 
prrtiecs or interest issocirtions. As yet this tendency is 
Slight end, where there is extensive governient control, un- 
likely to mern very much. Nevertheless, rs development pro- 
cecds rnd full control of industry comaerce end finence evede 
iliddle Dastern governuents one mey expect wider diffusion of 
power enc the ,rowth of attitudes approprirte. to the working 
of conventions] system. Some further comfort m-y be trken 
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from the fect thet the militery in these countries cre neither 
professionelly, ideologically nor socielly clerrly differen- 
tieted from civil servents, professionel intellectuels end 
other inembers of the thin middie cless. There is soiwse evidence 
thet they conceive of themselves es members of the intelie- 
gintsie end es the vensuerd of the people ¢s e whole. If the 
ettitude is stron enough it further enhrnces the chences of 
successful spill over. 


It hrs been suggested that the militery ere in fret the 
venguerd of the middle cless r-ther then of the peovle,(7) but 
the problem is th-t the middle clrss itself by eny definition 
is smell end lergely: orgenized in heirerchicel orgenizetions 
-under the governnent.(8) Furthermore the top militery in ifiddle 
Eestern countries heve meny cliquish tendencies been 
especirlly frvored by both treditionrl revolutionrry govern- 
ments. It is egzin hrrd to conceive of their precticing e 
degree of- self-deni-rl1 which would permit the trensition to 
democrecy. 


Thus fer we heve discussed the trinsition to democre Cy 
es though there might be little differance betiveen the position 
of revolutionery end treditional-retionrl systems. If pest 
experience is eny criterion, it might be erguecd thet it is in 
eny cese the f: te of persisting monerchies to undergo the iiiddle 
Eestern style revolution which skims off the top leyer rnd 
lecves the top militery end burerucr: cy in ch:nge. There is, 
though, no inevitability about these things end it behooves us 
to consider whet cre the chences for democretic governnent in 
these countries. In a recent erticle Prof. Lipset hes suggested 
thet democr: tic institutions frre more ersily sustcined where 
elenents of the treditionrl legitimecy cre retrined. (§) This 
mekes good sense in that the wide diffusion or power necessrry 
to conventionel system would seem to be guerenteed by the judi- 
cious extension of both procedurcl end subst ntive legitimi- 
zetions to newly crticul:te grounos by en enlightened but self 
interested elite. More especiclly, there may be a greeter 
liklihood of a multi rant, system : rnd of efféctively eltern: ting 
‘governments. 


This approrch is highly problemetic in the 
The recsons for the difficuity of epplicetion there fre es 
-follows: First enti~treditionel revolutions heve t:-ken plece 
end heve been generelly epproved by the westernized clesses 
throughout the eres. Second; revolutionery govermnents heve 
ben notebly successful in their foreign policy deelings. 
Qhird, for f/reb monerchies, treaditionel lesgitimecy hes been 
severely sheken by the phenomenel growth of the pen-Areb 
“Movement. Only in Iren cen the Sheh serve es e symbol of netionrzx 
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unity for Persiens. Fourthly, the treditonel elite in lfiddle 
Eestern countries is not an hereditery cristocrecy with en 
ideology of service. Finally, it may be too late to revive 
treditionel legitimecies in e form that will permit the broad 
shering of power beceuse of the »rowing dominrnce of ideolosies 
of revolutionery social and culturrl chrnge in which governaent 
is to play a central role. This is not the place to eleborate 
on this view, yet I think it significant indesd thet such widely 
Givergent writers as Meududi of Pakistan, Kasrevi of Iron, 
ffleq of Syria and Nasir of Egypt heve so similer e neotion of - 
revolution. (10) £11 insist on the need for fundementel chrnges, 
For ell four revolution is not merely seizing power, it is 
chenging people's belidfs end behavior. Lynsit saw some of the 
prerecuisites of democracy in econcmic development end in the 
hezerdous historicel resolution of certein mejor problems so that 
interest cleeveges were nécely balienced by funcameritel ideolo- 
gical unity. Where events heve turned out otherwise, "demcc- 
retic perties of ine; retion" heve refused to play the geme of 
conventionrlist pnolities.(11) In the iidcle Lest et the present 
time, interest cleeveges ere not so well erticul<eted,: end ideo- 
logicel differences (even if they ere not very solid ideologies) 
dominete the fielc. Tne difference ih the Middle East, though, 
is thet a diffuse ideology of sociel end culturel revolution is 
spreecing wider end © more or less homogeneous but elite of 
middle end lower middle class crigins is geining increesing 
control. These people essert thet the revolution they have in 
Mind will leead autometically to democrecy; a tnesis which 
Lipset wrongly ettributes to Lerner, bur rightly rejects. (12) 
what Lerner held wes that modernizetion leeds to the creation 
ef the contemporary participant society, or what we might call 
the developec system--it need not be democretic. (13) On the 
other hend, if it is not to be democratic, we neve already noted 
that there must be a compensatory control of the flow of 
information, of access and technique exploretion, and of the 
intervley of the structures of power relationships in the 
system. But we heave also drewn attention to the limited 
resources of :riddle Eastern governments, end may conciude, 
not without some hesitation, thet they haven't the physical 
ebility to assert full totelitericn control. If this is true, 
then we may meke e comperison between the condition of contempor- 
ery iiddle Zestern systems and the divine-right monarchies of 
pre-modern Zurope. Following Lindsey, we find that in terms of 
Goctrine these ststes were potentirelly toteliterian, end the 
degree of ad.ainistretive control which was achieved wes suf- 
ficient to ley the besis of © netional unity. (14) Nevertheless, 
administretive efficiency was insufficient to prevent the 
Reformetion, modern science and cepitelism from intruding the 
foundotions of individualisna end echieving the legitimizetion 


E 

> 

. 


of non-governnentel structures of power. In a sense itiddle 
aestern governments ere better situated, for they are not 
burdened with e divine right theory, end they do make 


obeisance to democratic ideals. It should further be remembered | 


thet even revolutionery perties in the ifiddle gest are not 
tightly knit ideologicéel orgenizations. 


-. To sum up, the probiem of the trensition to de.nocrecy 
eppeors to be comoounded of three reiated "developments." 
The first is politicel development or the creation of e part- 
icipent society. The second is edministretive development in 
the broad sense of permitting the expansion of the scope of gov- 
ernmentel activity. (15) The third is economic development. 
For a transition to democracy to teke place it may be suggested, 
aside from unicue events of the kind Lirsay and Lipset discuss, 
thet economic development must precede political development 
and political development must precede administrative devel- 
opment. The reasons for this order are obvious by now: econ- 
omic development increases the wherewithal to requite demands, 
through political develovment demends are increased, and admin- 
istretive development helps to provide more efficiently for 
these demands while being limited end directed by the part- 
icipent public. In the .liddle Zest, the staging of these three 
developments has been reversed, even though as in the Vest all 
three have been proceeding simultaneously. /f/According to 
itiddle Bastern theories of demccrecy, it is possible to reverse 
the order of these devclopments, for both economic and poli- 
ticel development crn be brought rbout by the edministretive 


epperetus. If we ;rent thet militery officers and civil servants 


cen overcome their own role orientsetions and egree thet the 
key to the successful epplicetion of this reversed theory is 
to esteblish democratic institutions from above, then the 
trensition to democracy dGevends upor the resources at the 
Gisposal of :liddie Eastern governments and the tecticel 
choice of .liddle Bestern elites as to the eppropriate time 
for allowing democretic processes to work themselves out 
Without edministretive interference. 


There- is also the third alternetive, which Livset 
suggests is the case in meny trensitionel societies and 
Which Lerner holds to be tne cese in the United /reb 
Republic but which probably chrracterizes more of the :iiddle 
sast et the present time. This third alternative is where 
politiercl develovuent outruns both economic snd edministrative 
development. The response of .fiddle astern sovernments, 
as suggested, has been to press for administrative development. 
The consequences of their failure would be so undesirable 
thet western observers can only hope for the successful } 
appiicz tion of the reversed democratic faith of itiddle sastern 
eeders. 
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I 
Inflation or Deflation? 


"The public interest” is not the supreme goal of public policy and administre- 
tione Nor do all things that are morally required of goverment fall under its head: 
it is not @ comprehensive consideration in public policy. It is not. even -- and it 
never has been -—~ & goal of public policy; and though it is not — and never will be — 
obsolete as an onal consideration, it carmot be counted on to indicate more than 
&@ renge of possibly suitable policies, and its helpfulness is in fact currently in 
suspense. Yet there are many familiar cases in which it is & straightforward con- 
sidsration with a stable meaning, and operates with impressive force and clarity. 


I shall justify all these paradoxes in due course. It is, however, only fair to 
say straightaway that they depend on taking as standard one pattern of usage which the 
phrase, "the public interest," seems to exhibit, and rejecting another pattern. I 
shall call the pattern of usage which I accept, "The Deflated Pattern”; and the 
pattern of usage which I reject, "The Inflated Pattern." Choosing between them is 
arbitrary to a degree, since neither pattern is firmly established in language to the 
exclusion of the other. There is evidence for both; and evidence, consisting of cases 
which might be assimilated to either, that the two patterns overlap. 


point of taking in every consideration, the other pattern ends up by meaning no 
consideration in particular. The Deflated Pattern dees not have this defect, of 


morelising in its name. both these points the difference 
and the interest of the conceptual problem taken separately -— Glendon A. Schubert, Jr.'s 
article, ****The Public Interest’ in Administrative Decision-Making,” 
Review, Vol. LI, June, 1957, pre 346-368), useful and provocative though i 

On. 


; Nevertheless, the advantages of hhe Deflated Pattern seem to me compelling. If : 
oe the concept of the public interest throws any special light on discriminations of eS. 
; policy, it is light that ie generated within the Deflated Pattern. Inflated to the Bite 
perfect indistinctness; among its advantages, it has the advantage of being specific . me 
: to repay analysis, and it is to gn analysis and critique of the Deflated ene 
: Hempshire, H.L.A. Hart, and Charles W. Hendels and I thank them for their reactions and [im 
transcendent or all-embracing standard of policy, to Brian Barry, now of the University ip 
of Birmingham, and the line which he takes on this subject in his D.Phil. thesis. nie! 
: 1. This means that I shall be addressing myself throughout to the conceptual problem, =e 
what "the public interest” means, rather than to the institutional or organizational 2. 
problem, how (given that it means so-and-so) is it to be advanced or safeguarded. 7 
| Though both problems might be broached by the question, "How do we determine the public 
| interest?, which is ambiguous, they are different problems. Pious hopes are not enough 
: to make sure that the public interest is safeguarded; nor are the conceptual problem and Tm 
the organizational problem wholly independent. But they are sufficiently independent to Him 
| invite a division of labor, and substantial enough on either side to be worth the effort. oe 


Braybrooke Public Interest (2) 


The Deflated Pattern limits the use of the concept of the public interest to 
cases in which the three following features are prominent: first, a person or firm 
or relatively small group of people with special interests is arrayed against “the 
public® ~ a body open in membership to anyone who does not belong to the special 
group, and a body which therefore varies in identity as the special group changes 
from case to case. Second, the ultimate responsibility for action or inaction lies 
exclusively with the government, whose existence is thus presupposed. Third, the 
{esues, even when they have some connection with foreign policy, are approached as 
issues of domestic and internal concern. . | 

It follows inmediately that “the public interest® is not a comprehensive considera- 

tion, for there are obviously many possible disputes over policy from which one or more — 

of these features are missing. But it is not a supreme and insuperable consideration, 

wither, even among the cases that @ have all hhese features; for while no one ever comes 

out against "the public interest,"™“ there are plenty of cases in which it is displaced 

and superseded by other considerations. Desegregation, for example, is not an issue for 

which the consideration of “the public interest® is decisive; it is an issue that turns 
on direct considerations of humanity and justice and freedom. 


2. People in authority sometimes encounter circumstances in which it would 
public interest” to do something — e.g., seize a man's land for redevelopment — in 
which it seems to them (as they will say) best to put off doing it — the man is an aged 
pensioner who will feel dreadfully victimized. But even here it would not be said (in 
so many words) that postponing the seisure, or taking up another plan, was 


the public interest.” The people responsible would not want to pronounce upon the action 
in these terms. i | 


How far does the Deflated Pattern extend? I am not claiming that it covers the whole 
field over which the phrase, "the public interest,” is used; but it covers a good deal. — 
For example, politicians pledge themselves to champion the public interest. Admittedly, 
this meant to be @ very comprehensive and elevated claim, but it may be taken to fall 
within the Deflated Pattern, since it can be interpreted as meaning, “Whenever a danger 
arises, we shall leap to the defence," which does not imply that the public interest is 
endangered in every policy dispute. Again, the Deflated Pattern can accommodate the fact 
that professional bodies, and sometimes business firms, ess themselves to be acting 
"in the public interest,” when they set up codes of ethics,’ or voluntarily cease doing 
something objectionable. For in such cases, we may say that it is wderstood that the 
government may act if the private parties do not anticipate its acting; indeed, this 
understanding is what prompts them to act first. | 


3. See Appendix B, "Self-Regulation in the Public Interest," in the very helpful recent 
survey of literature and opinions about “the public interest” 3 by Wayne A. R. Leys and 
Charmer M. Perry, Philosophy and the Public Interest, Chicago, 1959. 


Questions in which "the public interest" figures as a clear and decisive consideration 
are at the same time leading examples of cases in which “the public interest" has af 
stabilised - and Deflated ~ meaning. For a topical example, consider the question whether 
the F.B.I. should disclose; the names of its informants in "security" matters, exposing 
these people to subpoena and cross~examination. Let us assume that the question is 
Spproached on the supposition that the special group against whom the public is arrayed | 
Consist of the people denounced and their counsel. Even when approached this way, the 
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question may be disputed without referring to “the public interest"; for it may be argued 
that it is wmjust to penalize anyone because of information that has not been tested by 
Gonfrontation and cross-examination. The mora] dilemmas into which the safety of the 
state leads us may be much more excruciating than anything that will come up in con- 
nection with "the public interest." 


If the question is to be answered on the basis of "the public interest," however, 
it seems to me quite clear how an answer will be reached. One will have to balance the 
dangers of refusing people the protection of normal legal procedures against the 
to the whole complex of public institutions of inhibiting ackion against suspected sub- 
versives. The police must have power to protect the states dn the other hand, if they 
have too much power, they are liable to subvert public institutions themselves. The 
question then is to be settled by assessing the comparative risks of either policy. If 
normal legal procedures are threatened with disuse in the face of spreading administrative 
tyranny, while the possibility of effective subversion: is very remote, then it is in the 
public interest to maintain and extend normal legal procedures. Contrariwise, if sub- 
version were rampant and spreading, it might be in the public interest to tolerate, 
temporarily, and in strictly defined circumstances, the onission of various devices of 
legal protection. 


A second topical example offers itself in the question whether drug houses should 
be allowed to make mark-ups much higher than those normal in consumer's goods -—— to take 
& round number, say 10 times as much as is normal with wholesale prices. Here, the 
survival of the state and public institutions is not in question; but it is clear that 
“the public interest" is not invoked gratuitously, because such extraordinary mark-ups 
are possible only through the favor of a specific public institution — namely, patent 


laws — and the public is affected in matters of vital necessity, namely, health and 
medical care. 


Again one may sense in the background the possibility of raising considerations 
that would supersede in moral force any reference to “the public interest.” (ne may 
feel a certain moral uneasiness about making any profit from siclmess and distress. 
This, however, is not at present in our society the sort of consideration that would be 
decisive. The arguments actually given are, on the one side, that high prices prevent 
people from getting the medical care which they need, or, at the very least, exact 
undue expenditures from them on goods which they are not free to forego. On the other 
side, it is contended that high mark-upe on successful drugs are necessary to cover 
losses on unsuccessful ones, and that this is the means of financing research. 


The solution seems quite straightforward. If there are alternative ways of 
financing research, which — without upsetting our general political and economic 
arrangements —- would be equally productive in discoveries of effective drugs, then 
it camot be in the public interest to allow drug houses to wake extraordinary mark-ups; 
for then, by hypothesis, there is another policy which has all the advantages of the 
Present system in the way of promoting health and providing medical care, and more besides. 


For a third example, we may turn to the question of whether nation-wide strikes in a 
given industry, say the steel industry, should be allowed to rm on indefinitely, when 
neither management nor the unions desire government intervention. The public interest '.— 
that is, the interest of people outside the steel industry -~ is here affected in two 
ways: people outside the industry stand to suffer loss of business and employment; 
they are liable also to be deprived of goods and services, the need for which cannot 
Perhaps be easily postponed. 
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The issue is complicated by the question of precedent. There may be some 
industries where the effects on the public of a strike would be trivial, others 
in which they would be intolerable; and it may not be irable that the government 
should intervene, except in the latter cases. The search for & solution, therefore, 
is likely to be a search for a rule. (One might imagine in the case of each 
plotting adverse effects on the public against possible durations of a strike, and 
attempting to draw a line somewhere between effects amoumting to death and destitu- 
tion and ‘effects not rising above inconvenience. The rule woujd be that strikes in 
any industry must be prevented from going on long enough to push the effects bepond 
the tolerable level so established. Sometimes, however, no search for a rule 
would be necessary; it would be immediately clear -—- even allowing for the habitual 
exaggerations of the press on this subject —- that the effects of not intervening 
would be disastrous for the public. 


tends to fill with air, break away from the moorings of the Deflated Pattern, and 
soar off into the cloudy sky. Either the wiion concerned or the companies, or both, 
often do desire goverment intervention; and tshether they do nr not, either or both 
sides might benefit from it. So their interests tend to be merged with “the public 
interest.” Again, the members of the umion may be so mumerous compared with the 
members of the public who are immediately affected that it may seem invidious to 
treat them as &@ special interest group. Though they are not in fact part of the 
public themselves on this occasion, their preponderance in mmbers may induct the 
and other union members from the people, the reservoir from which the public, however 
differently constituted, is on every occasion drmm. In the third place, intervention 
in industrial disputes is frequently thought of nowadays as a matter of national defence, 
involving "She national interest and safety (though again, to do so is seldom very 
realistic); and it is easy to see why the concept of the public interest would tend to 
- goalesce with this other concept (which touches the relative position of our country 
anong ‘imternational rivals), for both the public interest and the national interest 
are responsibilities of the goverment. 


There are further temptations that invite adopting the Inflated Pattern for 
“the public interest." People desire to have a way of referring map sono agaat 

to all the things that they believe should be achieved in politics, and the 
"the public interest,” may not sound so idealistic or moralistic as its putative rivals, 
“the general welfare” and™the common good.” Furthermore, people readily fall in with the 
conception of politics currently favored by political scientists, which dissolves the 
activities both of parties and of the established branches of goverment into the activity 
of interest groups, and they wish to use "the public interest” to signify the way in 
which the struggle between interest groups ought always to be resolved. 


I think these temptations to inflate "the public interest” so that it envelopes, 
loosely, everything that ought to be achieved in politics should be resisted. The 
“ssumption which accompanies the temptations, that all moral and political values 
are compatible and can be reduced (if we could only discover how) to one criterion, 
simple or complex, has little evidence to support it; the pursuit of such fancies 


may lead us to discard the virtues of the language that we have, with its many possi- 
bilities of firm discriminations. If we sect "in the public interest” equal to "the 
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Expansion without Inflation 


The impulse to generalize the concept of the public interest does not rise solely 
from sources external to the Deflated Pattern. Even as used within the Deflated 
Pattern, the public interest™® has a special susceptibility to expansion. It is 
meant to introduce a variety of subordinate considerations, and though this does not 
mear; every consideration, new considerations appear from time to time and establish 
@ place for themselves in the repertory. The full dimensions of the Deflated Pattern 
camot be discerned until its mode of expansion has been described. 


The best way of representing this mode of expansion is to arrange the disputes in 
which the Deflated concept of the public interest figures in @ certain continuous order 
or spectrum. At one end (the stabilized end) of the spectrum there are cases in.) which 
to say, "P is against the public interest,” is to refer to the dangers which P involves 
for specific going public institutions, whose advantages for the public outside any 
special group are taken for granted. Next, there are cases in which specific institutions 
(for example, the patent lews) are under attack, and §he question of the public interest 
turns on the dangers involved for more fundamental and comprehensive institutions (for 
enterprise). 


These cases would merge with those in which the evidence is pushed deeper than the 
consequences for any specific institutions, and the issue becomes one of whether the 
public requires protection (against the special group) with regard to a recognized list 
of vital needs. In @ rough order of accepted urgency, these are food, shelter, clothing, 
sanitation, medical care, education, recreation. However, as we run thorough this list, 
we approach the other end (the unstablised end ) of ths spectrum. The list of vital 
needs is protean in expression; more important, it is perpetually umfinished. 


With equal chances of recognition, the list might be given as “Health, safety, 
education, and recreation”; or as “Property and livelihood, sanitation, safety and 
convenience, traditional amenities”; and in many other ways. The variety of possible 
formulations . facilitates the expansion of the concept of the public interest and its 
adaptation to particular circumstances. A person who invokes the public interest may _ 
choose the formulation best suited to his requirements -— one that gives prominence to » 
his chosen subjects and puts least strain upon public recognition. This freedom of 
Yariation, however, has at any moment its limits. Senitation was once not a recognized - 
subject of public concern on any version of the recognized list. The position of educa- 
tion on the recognised list of needs demanding government attention is not yet! entirely 
firm in every respect and in everyone's view. Recreation is only beginning to make a 
large place for itself; it is one of the points at which we can most easily see the list 


Considering the spectrum, one can easily see that "the public interest" is not simply 
&® question of what the public happens to prefer, whatever sense we choose to give to the 
idea of public preference; much less, @ question of what self-designated champions of the 
Public interest happen to prefer. Whether or not a given institution can survive 
Certain supposed dangers is something for economics or political science or sociology 
to tell us. The fact that people want it to survive will make no difference if they also 
insist on pursuing @ policy that undermines it. 


Similarly, when health or education or recreation are at issue, the consequences 
for the public in these connections are to be objectively investigated. ‘The ultimate, 
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decisive form for such an investig»tion is that of a comparative census.4 One 
attempts to discover how many members of the public will suffer deprivations, 

say of food and sanitation, if the special group is allowed to operate without 
interference; and how many would suffer similar depkivations if action were taken 
against the special group. If more members of the public suffer under a policy 
of non-interference than would suffer otherwise, then interference is in the 
public interest. It is true that more than one vital need may be affected, and 
if there is more than one census to take, on different subjects, there is a 
possibility of conflict between their results. But such conflicts, when they 
threaten ‘to appear, are generally avoided by redesigning policies and providing 


for compensation, so that no one loses in one vital need what he gains in respect : 
to another. | 


4, The census-notion, whose workings in ordinary discourse about policies deserve 

more than cursory attention, cannot be treated in detail here. Its importance, 

for instance, to the interpretation of utilitarianism, will be exhibited ina | 
forthcoming book about policy eveluation which C. E. Lindblom and I have written 
together. 


There is, more often than not, no need to resort to a full, person-by-person 
census; the results of one can be approximated closely enough by various short-cuts. 
Sometimes (as in the drug case above) a policy can be found that will have no con- 

sequences for the public except beneficial ones, obvious at a glance without any 

inquiry into their distribution. Sometimes, one will be able to determine the 
| distribution of effects by considering the consequences of a policy for various 
classes and interest groups, whose respective sizes are knofin.? 


5. Cf. Anthony Downs, An Economic The of Democracy (New York, 1957), p. 71. 

Using interest groups in this way to short-cut census calculations gives some 

basis to the contention, expressed by Pendleton Herring among others, that "the 
public interest" always consists of the interests of special groups cther than the 
one under attack. See Schubert, op. cit., p. 361. But this notion does not fit 

all cases, unless one makes it fit by stipulating that "the public" shall always 
count as an (unorganized) interest group itself, varying in composition from case 

to case. People have an interest in the continuance of government and the satis- 
faction of their vital needs, regardless of what organized interest groups they may 
happen to belong to; and, on occasion, some members of the public may belong to none. 


At the stabilized end of the spectrum, therefore, "the public interest" means 
something which public policies, however popular and however democratically arrived at, 
my actually contravene. Just as a man may be so imprudent as to choose to do things 
which are against his own interest, so the people may choose imprudently, whether for 
themselves, taken all together, or against the interest of the public coneerned in any 
given question. Yet those students of policy who hold that any policy which has been 
adopted by normal procedures in a democratic system may be held to be "in the public 


interest"® are not entirely mistaken, even as regards the Deflated Pattern. For they 
may be conceived to be thinking of the other end of the spectrum. 


6. For citations, see Leys and Perry, op.cit., especially pp. 25-38. 
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As we mows across the spectrim, toward the unstabilised -—- growing -—— end, 
reference if not to popular choice, at least to popular assent, becomes more and 
more significant. Whether or not some new sub is to be added to the recognized 
list of needs depends upon whether the people — the people, not the public of any 
particular occasion, but the reservoir of “publics,” the electorate willing 
to have it made part of the business of government; this is what recognition in 
this connection means. If the people cared nothing about recreation, or did not 
care to have the ct 
would not now be a subject in which "the public interest" is involved. Or perhaps, 


subject in which "the public interest™ was as yet only tenuously involved. The 

be said for a claim that "the public interest" fas endangered by 
allowing people to do things which diminish opportunities for the public to obtain 
recreation would be to predict that after a certain series of choices and experiences, 
the electorate would come around te regarding recreation as a subject of public 


The assent of the people on such matters (as on any other) is not expressed in 
one: election, or in one survey, or in one legislative session. It is settled 
public opinion that counts, something that becomes visible only as the cuimlative 
results of secular change — results, which after a while cease to be seriously 
challenged, of the whole complex process of popular goverrment. Micro-processes 
as well as macro-processes operate; what happens in the courts must be taken into 
account &s well as what happens in the administration and the legislature, in the 
competition of parties, and in the activities of interest groups. Nothing less is 
involved than a shift in the conception of the purposes of government, with an 
accompanying change in the language of politics. ) 


This being so, it should be doubly clear that even at this end of the spectrum, 
the judgment that something should not be allowed, because it is "against the 
public interest,” is far from signifying the mere subjective preferences of a 
legislator or administrator. What the people will assent to is a fact, which may 
very well not accord with what an administrator prefers; and if it is a subject on 
which assent will become visible only in the future,if at all, it may not even be 


easy to predict that it will appeer, so depending on its approaches being merely 
wishful. 


7. Herring's opinion that “the public interest’ is a “subjective conception,” the 
value of which is "psychological and does not extend beyond the significance that 

- @ach responsible civil servant must find in the phrase for himself" (cited by 
Schubert, loc. cit.) thus seems to me wholly mistaken, given the existence of the 
Deflated Pattern. “The public interest” has, like any other concept, generally 
acknowledged criteria which circumscribe its applications; and among these criteria, 
it happens to have some that discredit any attempt to use it as an expression merely 
of pergonal preference 


Of course, when the evidence of what the people are ready to assent to is obscure 
and ambiguous, policy-makers have some freedom to make their am guesses about popular 
assent. Likewise, when despite all attempts at redesigning and compensation, there 
is a cross-conflict on policy between different vital needs, this again, though it is 
ultimately subject to popular choice, is a situation in which an administrator's or 
& legislator's personal assessment of the weight and trend of public opinion may | 
play an important part. Whenever so much scope opens up for personal judgment, 
Subjective preferences may determine what is identified as popular assent; but this 
does not remove the distinction between what the assent 

and what it may be pretended to cover. 
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relevant consideration when the total dissolution 
On this point — which I suspect holds for the 

hes limitations which do not exist in the case of the greatest happiness principle 
or the notion (in welfare economics) of a Paretian optimum — or in the 

of the vital needs of the whole population. In some circumstances, the way to 


III 
The Current Crisis of Expansion 
the Deflated Pattern as a spectrum of subordinate considerations, 
which steadily in and number, may exaggerate the smootimess, ease, and 


fact, the concept of the public interest, like other familiar standards of social 

policy, is currently beset by a peculiar and wprecedented crisis, which may be 

an important cause of the wmeasiness that many people have recently felt about its 
concept had been pegged out stretch byt stretch over 

the firm ground of a plateau, but was now being hurried over the edge of unsuspected 


This feeling, that in talking about “the public interest™ we are somehow 
wildly kicking about for a footing in mid-air, is one incident of the coming, which 
Professor Galbraith has led us all in recognizing, of the Affluent Society. The 
emergence of surplus resources on @ large scale threatens familiar standards with 
@ crisis of redundancy, and the alarm has been so general that the President of 
the United States has been excited into appointing a commission to look for national 
goals. It is, to be sure, not the worst crisis that we face. It is certainly 
overshadowed by the cold war and the world 
something ludicrous ebout it, like a millionaire complaining that he doesn't know 
where to go for his facation. 


: Since the recognised list of vital needs is perpetually wmfinished, we may oe 
say that the Deflated Pattern is liable to expand indefinitely. Even so, it Loe 
: will not expand to the extent of making "the public interest” the supreme con~ abe 
3 sideration, or & comprehensive consideration, in public policy. So long as the gc 
outline of the Pattern continues the same ~-- however far its boundaries are = 
: . ghifted in position — one may suppose that the requirement of being able to me 
| array “the public” against a special group or firm or person will be kept up. a 
In some of the cases in which they can be done, other considerations, like Je 
justice or obligation or humanity, will continue to displace and supersede "the = 
reach a Paretian optimm or to promote the greatest happiness of the people may Sas 
be to dissolve the present government; but I do not think that we could ever . 
| say without absurdity, "let us, in the public interest, dissolve the government.” 
continuity with which the meaning of “the public interest" changes and expands. In 7 
precipices. 
; One cannot even say, with an entirely good conscience, that the crisis has oe 
: fully arrived. For there are puddles of misery remaining at home ~ seas of poverty 
; abroad ~ and though, in a sense these could be mopped up painlessly, there are 7 
reasons for not being especially sanguine about the chances that they will be. ieee 
4 Our political system serves a variety of interest groups, but it does not function jas 
a well in serving groups that are not visibly useful to politicians seeking majorities. ee 
; The neglect of some groups (the aged, for example) may be only transitory; but in Oe 
other cases (migrant laborers; the Indians) it has persisted for generations, and ee 
seems like to persist indefinitely. ae 
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Yet a crisis about social values is opening before us. The United States and 
a number of other countries have developed political and economic techniques which 
make it possible to assure every citizen of a decent livelihood (and more liberty on 
and off the job than any previous system has afforded). It is a scandal that the 
techniques have not been fully exploited; but few people eny longer think that our 
{institutions have to be totally demolished to remove the sdandal. Hence socialism, 
in Western countries, has become a rhetoric without a movement. Moreover, the 
possibilities of our techniques are now so widely Imom — would it require more than 
&@ public investment of $500 million to take care of the Indians and the 
laborers? —- and so many people enjoy real benefits from the techniques that is 

@ specially comscientious effort to keep the mopping-up problem in mind. 

This would suffice to account for widespread apathy; it also accounts for a good 
deal of perplexity about. domestic politics. The apathy perhaps does not deserve 
to he excused (so far as it really exists); but the perplexity demands treatment, 


for it would survive any solution to the mopping-up problem. It would, in fact, 
spread farther. 


Qne way of describing the crisis, of which the crisis which besets the 

expansion of “the public interest” is one feature, is to say that we have mm 

out of the social goals that we - and the language of politics — have been used to - 
liberty, equality, material welfare, and the rest; and now, with the President's 
commission, we must cast about quickly for scme new ones. A much better, because 
philosophically more illuwninating,way of describing it is to say that we have for 
the first time in history paesed into a situation in which it is really possible 

to choose social goals if we wish -—— Marx's kingdom of freedom; and it turns out 
that we are neither conceptually nor politically prepared for doing any such thing. 


liberty, equality, and material welfare are not very happily conceived of as 
goals; no more is the public interest. The goal-metaphor of course fits in some 
respects. We choose policies with the aim of extending liberty, reducing inequality, 
serving the public interest; effort ensues, often effort dirscted at tentative 
goals; and the effort may be more or less successful in making headway. There, 
however, the analogy stops ~ just short of the points which it is currently most 
important for us to understand. The tentative goals that men have striven for in 
the name of liberty, equality, or the public interest are not liberty, mt 
or the public interest themselves. It is not goals that (in the last analysis 
we have been busy with, but remedies, and we have hed social goals only when reach- 
ing them were ways of supplying remedies. 


Goals literally conceived had the logical property that their location, and 
other characteristics as well, can be described independently of describing the 
condition of anyone travelling toward them. It would be absurd to hold that the 
only way of telling whether a rumer was near or far from his goal was to consider 
whether he was tited,or limping, or had stopped moving; far from implying that he 
has arrived, or got any nearer, such facts are perfectly consistent with his 
having gone off in quite the wrong direction, and come to a halt in another country. 
The contrast with liberty and equality and the public interest could hardly be 
sharper. The only way that we have of telling whether the public interest has been 
served is by observing the condition of society, or of the public (whichever is to be 
the rumer) to see whether remedies and precautions have been successfully taken 
against various distresses and dangers - dangers to institutions, distresses in 
respect to recognised vital needs. 


It might be thought that the ideal in serving the public interest would be 
to make sure that public institutions were maintained whenever endangered and the 


‘ 
= 
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enough to mest their 


that can be attained; they can only be protected ~ or advanced. Moreover, as 
we have seen, there is no end to the ways in which the public interest may be 
advanced. Even the Deflated Pattern is always expanding. The list of needs, 
end the institutions to serve them, are constantly changing. = 


If we say this, however, we may seem to invite the goal-metaphor again, this — 
time allied, as it often is, with another metaphor, that of maximizing a 
variable. The absurdities of supposing that people should adopt goals of 
liberty or maximising equality are well~imowm; they are caricatured 
in the notions of “license” and “wmiformity." Equally staggering absurdities 
may be associated with maximiz the public interest. There is no scale for 
measuring the public interest,° and hence the public interest’:cannot be . 
increased on such a scale, either indefiniteljror to an absolute maximm. 
More importent, the concept of the public interest does not fix a wmique 
optimm. Not only is there no agreement on what unique combination of social 
arrangements and income distribution it is beyond which one need not go on 
any occasion in maximising the public interest; the alternative possibilities 
with which this combination, or rules for finding it, might be identified 
have not been formulated. Suppoge that people can be satiated in respect 


vations vanish before the ss of satiotion? 
a"velfare-index” were invented and popularized, which would tell people at a 
glance something about the condition of fruit-pickers and Navahos, this might help 
a 


& good deal in debates about the mopping~up problem. 


Finally, if the goal-metaphor is to be applied to social choices on the 
same terms as to personal ones, it is important to recognize that we do not 
ordinarily talkilike psychologists generalising from rats rumming mazes (rate 
that ron toward tangible goals); we do not conceive of people normally spending 
their energy in the pursuit of goals. The normal condition envisaged in 
ordinary language, on the contrary, is a condition in which men are either too 


members of the public supplied with goods 
: recognised needs. Could not this be considered a goal - if not a goal of society, a 
| at any rate @ possible goal dor some person acting on behalf of society — and ae 
| - gould it not be attained? Perhaps it could be said to be a goal, in the minimm oy 
sense (already metaphorical) of being a limit to directed activity; but then a 
it cannot be identified with “the public interest.” For goals can be attained; ae 
: but wee do not speak of “attaining” the public interest (or of “achieving” it oe 
or “fylfilling” it). Interests, public or private, are not the sort of thing ey 
; to any finite list of needs; yet that they must continue to «suffer some 
deprivations, or else they will not put forward the effort necessary to maintain 
: their standard of satiation. Does it follow that the public interest (whenever a 
. relevant) is served by reducing the amout of necessary effort, so that even bed 
i much preoccupied with the struggle for existence, or the day-to-day routine ee 
. which hag been superimposed on that struggle, to have goals; or, supposing that 
: they do have some time and energy to dispose of as they like, too passive 
: about their opportunities. ly in very umusual circumstances would we speak of : 
: people having goals in taking a job or getting married. Having goals (admission . 
| to the school of electrical engineering; becoming a district manager before the | é 
eo age of thirty) is at least a sign of extraordinary ambition. Having them when ae 
: they are not subordinate to the inescapable business of life ~ the business of es 
. earning @ livelihood, establishing a home - is more extraordinary still. oe 
‘ The paradigmatic moment for choosing euch autonamous goals comes when a 
: _ Person has mastered the business of coping with his enviroment, when he has 
developed such an efficient routine for handling his ordinary affairs that he ; 


a 


» too, may perfectly well live and flourish without having any goals; 
is part of the joke about the President's comission. In any case, the 


amount of perplexity, producing a spe 


ved at the moment which Nietzsche foresaw, premature as 


j 


: has time and energy to spare. The goals that he then edopts, if he adopts any, oa 
; may be noble or ignoble ~ freeing the slaves; or, for wengeance's sake, ruining oe 
. ean old rival. They may be neither. He may not choose to adopt goals at alls sae 
i for he may prefer to spend his spare time making whoopee - or leading a quiet oo 
life, cultivating his garden. 
_ of surplus time and energy in personal ones - emerge 
plecterate can (if it chooses) adopt autonomous goals 
icance that it might well be marked as it is in the pe 
S to describe the resul: in this way or not, ee 
: one of having to choos (the old ones having hee 
. to understand how the end even of the Deflated 

concept. of public interest happens to be s the moment by an unusual . 
cris one For what new 

subjects of public concern are going to be the heading of the 

public interest will depend on what new activit on the government; 
; and what these will be appears to depend on (4f any) the people choose 
to adopt. 
of the formal complications that may attend any attempt to pass fron individual . 
yreferences ~ for example, as to the adoption of social goals ~ to & social aS 
ca Ordering of alternatives.’ They are complications that are especially likely to a 
occur when unfamiliar subjects are approached without shared values, and cS 
: individual preferences are therefore liable to vary every which way. When they | a 
: do occur ~ when, for example, there is no policy that would gain a majority ae 
4 Over each of the other ones proposed, or when (a connected case) the chances of a : 
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policy’s being adopted depend on whether it is proposed earlier or later in 

the debate ~- we are prevented from identifying social choice with the rentites 

Je Kemeth J. Arrow, Social Choi end Individual Values, New York, 19513 
ne Theory of Committees and Elections, Cambridge (England), 


alternatives. Arrov's proof that no system of aggregeting preferences satisfies 
his apparently reasonable conditions does not apply to choices between two 
alternatives. But how coherent and intelligible, as ways of aggzre- 


The tactical confusion that prevails during many parliamentary debates - wven 
with @ well-informed electorate ~- say in faculty meetings - does not encourage 


Let ws not succumb to despair, however. It may be that an increased 
sense of purposelessness in politics is one of the inevitable drawbacks of 
prosperity; and we can just put up with it (or console ourselves with the — 
cold war and the population problem). Moreover, if we are due to rm out 
of social problems, must we vex ourselves about social goals? 
in our rhetorical habits will be considerable - how shall men 
politics if they can no longer view with alarm, or exhort their fellows to 
organised efforts, if they cammeot point to sccial goals, at least intermediate 
ones? Joseph Alsop would have to retire; and The New Statesman would have to 
be published without a front page. But, as we have seen, a society can prosper 


view of it. It is not the case that secular change in concepts of value has 
suddenly stopped; there is 

to look, we shall see that the 

by man-made platforms; and the Deflated Pattern can be iiied dom to these. 
Grandiose choices wholly outside received concepts of social value can be 
&voided, fortwmately; for microscopic processss of change are going on all the 
time inside our concepts, including the concept of 


stop 
way, 


: , Moreover, the complications raise doubts about the informal processes by - 
: which political choices are commonly narrowed dam to choices between tao : 
gating pure preferences, are the usual processes? 
complacency on this subject. sie 
In fact, we are very ill-prepared, in concepts and social techniques, for 
: choosing automemous social goals; and we are not by this means going to find 
in a hurry new things to be protected in the name of "the public interest.” 
Iv 

Ga Unanges te 
: repeat organised efforts that were initiated in the past. as 
: At any rate, the crisis of social values, especially as it affects the 
‘ concept of the public interest, is greatly aggravated by teking a macroscopic oe 
It is best to take an exemple - indeed, we can hardly perform microscopic a3 
. observation unless we do; and we are looking for shifts in conception that mhght - 
: @ppear in the details of any one of myriad cases. Consider how the public | . 
; interest may be affected by automobile traffic in cities. Whether or not this ae 
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4s (as we shall intricate and novel in the ways that we need to investigate. 

eh og A of course, into very general issues, which hend to escape the bounds 
the Deflated Pattern - for instance, it may raise questions about 


Seaiites of snidinaddned. Again, however, the temptation to pass from trying 
understand “the publie interest" to trying to solve all 
be resisted. | 


our 

which has been put forward with the 
intention of relieving congestion in a certain city, and envisages building 
new roads, closing several central streets, limiting others to one-way traffic, 


attracted to the city centers; and the plan of relief will be jeopardised, if not 
defeated entirely. Te question thus arises, is it in the public imerest or 
qgninst it to allow the offices and shops in the center to expand? 


Part of the cigment that doing so is against the public interest em be 


nustered on the basis of the recognized list of vital needs, as it stands. For 
one may hold that the traffic problem affects the safety of the public, and safety 
may be regarded as part of the recognized list. However, it is not clear that this 


~ the place of which on the recognised list, 
sure - with newly, discovered medical hazards. Alternatively, 
of health as a subject of public 
concern. It may be argued that the mental suffering and frustration felt by 


eens st of needs opens 


and moving the busiest. shops out of the city center. Now assume that @ muber = 
| of offices and shops in the center put in motion schemes of expanding thers. If — 
these private schemes are realized, then more people and more cars will be oo 
- is @ very strong part of the arfument, for slow-moving, congested traffic in the 
city may not be particularly dangerous to life and limbs; fast traffic on crowded 

roads in the country is quite a different matter. At any rate, safety is not 

likely to be the whole of the argument. : is 
- Perhaps @ more promising line - and one that reveals typical micro-processes > 

of conceptual change ~ would be to try modifying existing subjects om the tee 
; recognized list. A comection with the subject of health, for example, might 
‘ of congested traffic endanger the health of the public. This amounts to associat— = 
3 people who are continually trapped in traffic jams and crowded together on . 
2 congested streets deserve as much attettion as physical disease. ms 
. These two closely related ~ reciprocal ~ techniques of stretch and i 
. assinilation show how the recognised list of needs - and hence the concept of the a 
- public interest ~ is constantly expanding at the microscopic level, quite - 
. independently of any grand questions about autonomous social goals. People are i 
- not ready straightaway, the first time the suggestion comes up, to treat mental 7 
: health as a subject of public concern on an equal footing with physical health - 
, &s we can see from the fact that no notion of mental sanitation, which would help 
q the present argument, has been developed. They are perhaps even skeptical of the : 
: first suggestions of a comection between autémobile exhausts and emog and lung ; 
= cancer. After a while, however, if suggestions of one or the other kind recur and e 
a miltiply, a settled conviction spreads among the participants) in politics. A given . 
_ list of needs may stand all the while, but the content of these categories will = 
fag . bave been enkarged, and so the concept of the public interest will have expanded. | 
: It is a@ moh trickier business trying to add a new category, which means 7 
e trying to argue not so much that a recognised subject of public coneern should be : 
: interpreted more liberally es that a certain new subject deserves as much 
attention as subjects already on the list. 
perhaps quite novel cues, of 
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‘an opportunity for doing this; but whether the opportunity can be successfully . 
sbized will depend on the velidity with which one can claim that the electorate | i 
| is ready to assent to having. the public protected on the new subject, when it ‘ae 
as In the present cage, one might argue that it is against the public interest 
to allow any undertakings that impair the amenities of city life. This line of —- 
: argument, again, may partly coincide with an attempt to modify and extend a , ee 
. received subject, that of recreation. Yet impressive as are the attractions of e 4 
| quietness — or if there must be noise, of eliminating the oppressive blur of — 
| traffic noises — and the pleasures of easy strolling, and wmobstructed views in 2 
uncluttered streets, there may be some awiwardness in comecting them with oo 
: recreation as hitherto understood. Setting aside some land for parks is one 23 
3 things transforming the heart and business of a city in the name of recreation 
1 Noreover, one must not assume that the taste for these pleasures is. universally [i 
shared; and this is what makes adding the subject of amenities tricky. Of the : ae 
| many people who like the noise and bustle of cities, some may actually feel that a 
they suffer very little from delays and obstructions in traffic, compared with =) 
the glorious pleasures of hearing it roar around them. Even those people who, on a 
balance, dislike congestion and sincerely deplore it are not necessarily to be oe 
counted on the side of a plan to reduce treffic. For they may prefer being able = 
to initiate and terminate journeys in their am vehicles, however much they are a 
Slowed Up by congestion, to having to depend on scheduled busses and trains. As asd 
The existence of such people among the electorate, if they exist in substean- ee 
tiel mumbers, weakens ‘the case for holding that it ie against the public iia 
interest to allow further expansion in the city center and in the public interest _ ps 
: to adopt the plan of relief. If’ these psople are actually in a@ majority, the ae 
j grounds for invoking the concspt of the public interest are weakened to the ee 
: point of collapse. For then it is an irreducible fact that the electorate is not oH8. 
; ready to concede that the public, as constituted for this or any other similar o 
: question, neede to be protected on the subject of civic amenities. — 
: Yet I think some footing can always be found for the reference to the a 
: public interest. First, it may be contended that though @ substantial number, Se 
: even @ majority, of the electorate now feel hostile to the plan of relief, or, ee 
: at least, indifferent to the subject of amenities, this feeling will change, as — 
ms the congestion grows worse and the benefits of the plan become more widely ss 
: realised. This does not give as much foundation for invoking the public . 
. interest as the present preferences of the electorate would - but it is some ss 
. foundation, and since we are dealing with the groking end of the concept, where . 
i the recognised list is expanding, future preferences have a natural claim to be : 
: Of course, this proleptic or predictive use of "the public interest” may oe 
. be quite mistaken in the circumstances; it may, in fact, not be true that (so 
; far as we can see) the preferences of the electorate are going to change in the : 
. way alleged, so that assent to the subject of amenities will be obteined. Yet = 
; the reference to the public interest, though weakened still further, may still : 
be saved. For,second, it may be argued that (though the present trend of events , 
: does not make it likely) still, if the electorate were subjected - or, by a | 
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- to a certain series of experiences, then the 


excl 

alternative series, leading to ‘quite different sentiments regarding the 
amenities of city life might be specified; and the result of each of these would 
have an equally good title to display the assent of the electorate. Choosing 
between these series, and thus between results that will affect the meaning of the 
public interest differently, looks ‘suspiciously like a grandiose choice between 
social goals. 

future- 


- When I say “very little”, however, I do not mean to suggest that the 
cal claim amomts to nothing. It 


would be. 
each of the choices involved in any series would fall within the bounds of 


the sake of amenities alone. The more chance there is of initiating this series 
and arriving at this result, the more substantial the clains and making the clain 


The future-hypothstical claim may be taken to imply further that none 


endangering present 

the sense of producing sufferings in re to the subjects already included 
in the recognized list of vital needs. the claim amounts to predicting that 
& revolution in tastes can be brought about within the moving limits of the 
Deflated Pattern, and without offending against any of the subjects of public 
concern established at the closed end of the spectrum. This does not seem to me 
to be @ negligible claim, thongh it is not likely to determine on which route 
we should travel, this or another equally qualified, or toward what goal. 


series of choices, subjected itself 
‘ recognized list of needs would change along with popular assent so that the public 4 
3 interest was on the side of the traffic plan rather than on that of the schemes of : 
expansion that would obstruct it. 
; ss This future hypothetical claim, the claim of last resort in the Deflated : 
- Pattern, may amount to ‘very little. Probably one could always work out at = 
i least one series of choices and experiences that would lead to the required : 
: distribution of sentiments in the electorate; it might, on occasion, be a very = 
| | 

the 

procedures for that 

| the commmity can arrive by democratic procedures at a position where the public 
interest is categorically on the side of closing the city center to traffic, for . 
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All government, according to Ldmund Burke, "stands upon 
opinion,"1 by which he meant that "the only firm seat of all ay thor- 
ity is in the minds, affections, and interests of the people." 

This proposition will pass for a truism with political scicntists 
of the democratic persuasion. But, as with other truisms, its 
meaning is as vague as its truth is undoubted, 


Four years ago, The Amcrican Folitical Scicnce Review 
published a sym>osium on the_cuitural prerequisites to a success— 
fully functioning democracy.3 One of the contributors to the 
symposium, J. Roland Pcnnock, neatly posed the problem involved 
in all discussions of opinion or belicf as the foundation of 
government, in these words: 


It is frequently suggested that “agrcement on fundamentals" 
is a. prerequisite to democracy.... Of course democracy, 
like other forms of government, but to a greater extent, 
must rest upon a measure of consensus, upon a certain com- 
munity of valucs, But can we say with any precision what 
must be the nature or extent of this consensus, what mat- 
ters are so fundamental that they must be the subject of 
general agreement? I doubt it.4 


I rather doubt it myself, and it might be the part of 
wisdom to let the matter rest there. But in that event the paper 
I have been asked to write for this panel would not be written, 

As a contribution to discussion, therefore, I shall make some re— 
merks on the consensus underlying a democratic system of govern- 
ment. I take it as generally granted that there must be some con~ 
sensus. But the consensus can exist on several levels, and it may 
be useful to distinguish these several levels, 


Some definition of our terms seems necessary, even though 
the vagueness of the subject precludes very precise definition. 
I take it that a democratic socicty is defined by the manner in 
which it is governed. The mode of sovernment does not constitute 
@ socicty, of course, but it is what makes the socicty democratic, 
But if it is the mode of governm:nt which makes the socicty demo-— 
cratic, then by a democratic society we mean a democratic state, 


4 
= 
= 
4 
3 
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Such a state may and in fact always does include many social struc- 
tures which are not democratic in their institutional arrangements. 
But we have a democratic society when the state, that is, the whole 
society as organized under its properly political government, is 
democratic, 


7 As to the features which are essential to make a govern- 
ment democratic, discussion could be endless, but can legitimately 
be avoided, James Prothro and Charles Grigg, in a recent article, 
lay down a brief statement of the basic principles of democracy 
which, while open to some exception, is adequate to our present 
purpose, The statement is as follows: 


Principle of democracy itself: 


Democracy is the best form of government, 


Principle of majority rule: 


Public officials should be chosen by majority vote. 
Every citizen should have an equal chance to in- 
fluence government policy. 


Principle of minority rights: 


The minority should be free to criticize majority 
decisions. 

People in the minority should be free to try to win 
majority support for their opinions, 


Let us then define a democratic socicty as a state whose govern= 
ment is conducted more or less consistently on these principles, 


Consensus in ordinary usage means general agreement in 
matters of opinion. It can also connote, with more emphasis on the 
subjective and emotional, the general consent or the general wish. 
Its meaning, both in the original Latin and in current Dnglish, 
can vary from unanimous to merely general concord of views or feel- 
ings. Prothro and Grigg, in the article cited above, “interpret 
the vape usage of the term to suggest agreement approaching una-~ 
nimity,° by which they seem to mean, in numerical terms, not less 
than 90% agreement. As we shall see below, this definition leads 
to conclusions unfavorable to the notion that democracy requires 
more than a very minimal degree of consensus, But since there 
are reasons for commenting on their views below rather than here, 
ict us for the moment leave the term, consensus, as connoting in 
@ broad and vague sense general agreement, 


e 
- 
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Politically relevant consensus is the agreement that 
underlies disagreement and which furnishes the common premises of 
the disagreeing parties, In this sense it can be said that con- 
sensus is always basic or fundamental, If, for example, there is 
a dispute about where to locate an airport, there mst be a con- 
sensus, at least among the disputants, that there is to be an air- 
port, This conscnsus is basic to, because prior to and presupposed 
py, the dispute over the location of the airport. Did it not exist, 
then the subject of controversy might be whether there should be 
an airport. But that would be a different dispute and one which 
this dispute presumes to be already settled. 


Because it is basic, if only in this perhaps purely for- 
mal sense, consensus is largely unquestioned, The mattcr about 
which there is now general agrcement may have been the subject of 
dispute in the past and perhaps will be again in the future. But 
at present this matter is the underlying and agreed premise, not 
the subject, of controversy. The most important characteristic 
of consensus is not the precise percentage of people in agreement 
which is required to constitute it, but the fact that the agree- 
ment is, at least for the time being, generally unquestioned, 

The more the subject of the agreement is taken for granted as some- 
thing established and not disputed, the more complete the con=- 
sensus, 


Democratic government thus always presupposes consensus 
in some sense and on some level or other, The function of the 
democratic process is, without resort to force, to resolve dif- 
ferences of opinion sufficiently for the purpose of public action. 
But the very statement of the differences and their eventual reso- 
lution presuppose a deeper consensus. This consensus may be con- 
sidered on four levels, which I shall call the levels of existence, 
action, sentiment and belief, 


By consensus on the level of existence, I mean merely the 
common agreement of a people to exist as a political society under 
a democratic constitution. Nations apparently can carry on a 
democratic government without this common agreement. It is a 
commonplace in the literature of comparative government that a 
lack of consensus has prevailed in France since 1870, and indeed 
since 1789. The present strength of the Communist Party in Italy 
Makes the existence of a consensus in that country dubious, to 
say the least. Yet it is obvious that this deficiency of a com 
mon agreement to be not only a nation but also a democratic state 
is a disease of tho body politic. If it progresses far enough, 
it leads to political death. Democracy exists in France and Italy, 
hot so much in spite of the lack of consensus as because of the 
measure of agreement which does obtain in those countries, In 


= 
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general terms, it would seem that consensus on the level of exist- 
ence is not in the strict sensc necessary for democratic govern- 
ment, since this kind of government can exist and function without 
it. Yet there is still a valid scnse in which we can speak of a 
need for consensus, the same sense in which health is a need of 
the physical body. 


Above this most elementary level of consensus is the 
level of action, Since the purpose of government is to produce 
common action for common goals, consensus is desirable if not ab- 
solutely necessary on this level too. At least, this would seem 
to be true in a democratic state, in which the efficacy of govern- 
ment depends so largely on the support of public opinion. Con- 
sensus here means that the bulk of the citizens agree on at least 
the following: the main lines of what is to be done by govern- 
ment, and the procecures by which decisions about what is to be 
done are arrived at. 


The guestion, what is to be done, is of course the ques- 
tion of public policy. Public policy is the stuff of politics. 
It would therefore seem to be, and is, the subject of intense and 
protracted disagreement rather than of consensus, The institution 
of majority rule certainly does not guarantee that most or virtu- 
ally all citizens support prevailing public policies, Of itself 
majority rule achieves no more than that more people support the 
prevailing policy than oppose it. Yet, as was indicated above, 
there is ultimately some consensus underlying the conflicts of 
democratic policy. | 


Robert Dahl has put it very well in his Preface to 
Democratic Theory: 


In a sense, what we ordinarily describe as democratic 
"politics" is mcrely the chaff, It is the surface 
manifestation, representing superficial conflicts. 
Prior to politics, beneath it, enveloping it, restrict- 
ing it, conditioning it, is the underlying consensus 

on y~olicy that usually exists in the society among a 
predominant portion of the politically active members, 
Without such a consensus no democratic system would 
long survive the endless irritations and frustrations 
of elections and party competition. With such a con- 
sensus the disputes over policy alternatives are nearly 
always disputes over a set of alternatives that have 
already been winnowed down to those within the broad 
areas of basic agreement, 
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Some have contended that no agreement on the substance 

of policy is necessary, so long as there is agreement on the pro- 
cedures to be used in determining policy. "Yet surely," as Pennock 
has said, "no commitment to constitutionalism is Likesy to with- 
stand a persistent wide and deep cleavage on policy." There are 
divisions of public sentiment on matters of policy so profound as 
to put a strain on the democratic system which it cannot stand, 


In addition to the underlying consensus on what is to 
be done, there is need also, therefore, for what we may call a 
negative consensus, This is an agreement, often a tacit one, 
that certain issues must be kept out of politics because the 
disagreement on them is so deep and strong that the principle of 
majority rule would break down if these issucs were submitted to 
the political process, As A. Lawrence Lowell said, 


ven in the most firmly cstablished democracies there 

are questions touching a chord of feeling so deep that 
the minority would not voluntarily submit to the de- 
cision of the majority. To such matters a genuine public 
opinion cannot anply, and they lic, therefore, beyond the 
province of popular governmacnt. what these matters are 
cannot be detcrmined by any universal formla, because 
they vary from place to place and from time to time; but 
it is the part of wise statcsmanship to recognize them 
and avoid then if possible,.9 


A commnity which wishes to live in peace within itself 
devclops strong conventions regulating the subjects that may be 
talked about out loud. There is a general conviction in our soci- 
ety that rcligion must be kept out of politics--~-whatever meaning 
diffcrent individuals and groups may attach to that phrase. An- 
other illustration of the same point was furnished some months 
ago when one Gcorge Lincoln Rockwell applicd for, and was refused, 
permission to speak in Union Square in New York City under the 
banner of the American Nazi Party. Race rclations may be talked — 
about out loud in /msrica and are in fact a major political issue. 
But there is a widespread feeling, cspecially in a city like New 
York, that racial views of the Nazi tyne are not fit subjects for 
public discussion, Mr. Rockwell may yet get permission to speak 
in Union Square, but it is morally ce rtain that he will not get a 
public hearing because the public will not listen. 


Still remaining on the level of action, another area, 
in addition to public policy, in which the question of consensus 
can be raised is that of the procedures by which public policy 
is to be formlated. In a democretic state these will be in es- 
sence the procedures of majority rule as qualified by those guar- 
antees which make it possible for the minority to submit to the 
majority's decision even while dissenting from its views, 
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It will be gonerally admitted that the greater part of 
the citizens must be willing to abide by democratic procedures if 
democracy is to work. But the proposition that the citizens must 
pelicve in the procedural principles of democracy in sufficient 
numbcrs to constitute a conscnsus has been questioned. Prothro 
ana Grigg, in their empirical study of consensus in two American 
cities, maintain that "consensus on democratic principlcs is re- 
stricted to a few general and vague formmlations."10 Consensus, 
they say, is not found "on morc’ concrete questions involving the 
application of those principles."11 It mist be remembered that 
they demand a high percentage of agrcemcnt to constitute a con-= 
sensus, since tney “interpret the vague usage of the tcrm to sug= 
gest agreement approaching unanimity,"12 | 


In the two Amcrican communities in which they conducted 
their study (Ann Arbor, Mich., and Tallahassee, Fla.), they found 
a high degree of consensus (above 94%) on the general principles 
of democracy which were stated above in their definition of democ- 
racy. But when questions were put on specific applications of 
those principles, consensus broke down completely. Virtually 
everyone questioned agreed, for example, that “every citizen 
should have an ¢qual chance to influence government policy." But 
only 49% agreed that the uninformed should be allowed to vote, 
and as many as 79% felt that non~taxpayors should not be allowed 
to vote in a city referendum on projects to be supported by public 
taxes, In like manncr it was almost universally agreed that 
"“yecople in the minority should be free to win majority support 
for their opinions." But only 75.5% felt that a Negro should not 
be barred from candidacy for the mayoralty of the city, and only 
80.6% that he should be pormitted to take office if elected. 

Still lower percentages by far of those questioned had the same 
vicws regarding a Communist candidate for the mayoralty. Even 
among the best educated, who achieved the highest percentage of 
"democratic" answers to the questionnairc, consensus was almost 
entirely lacking on the specific applications of the general prin- 
ciples of democracy. 


Prothro and Grigg conclude from their findings that al- 
though possibly “consensus on fundamental »vrinciples in a highly 
abstract form is a necessary condition for the existence of democ- 
racy...the implication of political theory that consensus includes 
more specific principles is empirically invalid,"14 But little 
more seems to follow from their findings than that there is not a 
consensus, in the strict sense of thc tcrm, among the American 
people on all the implications of an idcal type of democracy, But 
then, the actually cxisting democracy in America does not fully 
conform to the ideal type either in law or in fact. It conformed 
still less when de Tocqueville wrote his famous book, yet very few 
will draw the conclusion that he wrote of a non-existent object. 
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Prothro and Grigg, in my opinion, are open to the criti- 
cism that they misuncerstand the nature of the abstract principles 
which make up their statement of the ideal type. The rules of con= 
duct by which men live can be stated as universal principles. But 
for the most part they are accepted as general principles, valid 

in most instances but with exceptions that are understood, at least 
implicitly, in the very acceptance of the principles. This is 
certainly truc of some of our basic moral principles: "thou shalt 
not kill" has traditionally been understood as not forbidding cap- 
ital punishment, 


The proposition that “every citizen should have an equal 
chance to influence government policy" is an acceptable statement 
of a democratic principle, But it has never bcen understood in 
this country to admit of no exception, for children, criminals, 
and the insane are included in the tcrm "every citizen," The 
term, therefore, is understood from the first to be subject to 
qualification. In determining what is the democratic response, 
lct us say to a proposed denial of voting rights, we must dis- 
tinguish bctween legitimate and illcgitimate qualifications, It 
cannot be assumed that to assert any qualification of thse term 
"every citizen" is a priori undemocratic, If that assumption were 
correct, we should have a democracy in this country but precious 
few democrats, 


The true consensus would seem to be on the proposition 
that most, or virtually all, adult citizens, depending on their 
possession of certain minimal qualifications, should have a right 
to take part in the political process. There will be disagreement 
about the precise exceptions which are implicit in this statement. 
(I for one should be willing to argue that Negroes should not be 
excluded, but that r:volutionaries, ¢.g., Commnists, 
should.) But since the excentions exclude relatively few people 
(apart from the exclusion of Negroes, which means that democracy 
exists in certain states only in a highly qualified sense), what 
we have is agreement on a rule of thumb adequate to the practical 
purposes of a more or less democratic political system. 


This agrcement will extend to most, though not all, 
specific applications of the rule, It may reveal a significant 
lack of faith in democracy that 58.3% of those questioned in this 
study would not admit a Communist to candidacy for a public of- 
fice, But it is also significant that, as I assume to be the 
case, 95% or more Democrats would admit Republicans to candidacy 
and that the Republicans would return the courtesy, albeit with 
misgivings. That consensus breaks down on some specific applica- 
tions of general principles does not mean thet it breaks down on 
all, And the arcas where the consensus is maintained are quite 
as meaningful as those where it collapses, 
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It scems »robable--this is admittedly mcre theorizing-- 
that we do not have in this country 2a simple dichotomy between 
gencral principles, on which thsre is consensus, and specific 
acplications of the principles, on which there is not consensus, 
The consensus no doubt includes not only the principles but their 
most obvious and acceptable applications. Agreement drops away 
from.consensus and shades off into disagreem-nt in arcas where 
either prejudice is strong or many pcople do not roel that a par~ 
ticular application was implicit in the general principle as they 
accepted it. 


The above is not meant to indicate radical disagreement 
with Prothro and Griggs. They are doubtless quite right in two of 
their central affirmations. One is that political theorists, when 
treating of the nsed for conscnsus in a democracy, tend to assert 
as fact what is really only thcir view of the logical requirements 
of democratic government.’> The other is that we "tend to over— 
look the functional nature of apathy for the democratic system, "16 
Very likely, many people hold undemocratic vicws but do not act on 
then, ‘hat counts is what they do, and in a democratic socicty 
they arc likely to act in accordance with democratic practices 
simply because thcy are the prevailing ones, 


Onc still wonders, howev-er, why the democratic system 
has expanded so stcadily in the United States and is still ex- 
panding on what is pcrhaps its last creat fronticr, the civil 
rights of the Negro. Surely it is bccause democratic ideas, and 
not only practices, are the prevailing ideas. Thosc who, when 
asked, say that they do not think Negrocs should be permitted to 
hold public office (or to vote) may be a relatively high proportion 
of the community, as the figurcs given by Prothro and Grigg indi- 
cate. Noncthcless they are evcrywhere on the dcfensive. One 
reason is that the commonly acccntcd »oremises in tcrms of which 
they ars obligcd to argue arc hostilcs to thsir conclusion, The 
movement of evcnts, of scntiments and of ideas is in the direction 
of drawing from the general democratic principle of equality the 
particular conclusion of equality for the Negro. Those who op- 
pose the extension of civil rights to the Negro are swimming 
against a tide of opinion. 


Ve can perhaps generalize and say that a successful 
democracy does not in a strict sense require a consensus in favor 
of cemocratic principles, not at any rate if we define a consensus 
as a high degree of affirmative agreement. What the democratic 
system docs need is a prevailing and dominant opinion in favor of 
democracy, such thet apathy and force of habit work for democracy 
and not against it. Ideas are political factors insofar as they 
are springs of action, In a situation in which undemocratic ideas 
are incffective because those who hold them for the most part do 
not seriously think of acting on them, the practical result is not 
dissimilar to that of a true democratic consensus, At any rate, 
it will take the place of consensus for the practical purposes of 
democratic government, 
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That perhaps is all that the writers who have asserted 
the necessity of consensus in a democracy have had in mind. The 
logical requirements of democracy, if thcy really are such, are 
valid and must be accepted by enough people to make them operative. 
It may well be true that a democratic state can get along without 
90% agreement on anything. But it is highly doubtful that it can 
carry on successfully with only 51% agreement in favor of the ele- 
mentary principles of democratic procedure, Because democracy 
aims at substituting free cooperation for force, it must have a 
base of agreement on which to operate. This base no doubt is de- 
finable only in vague terms such as "the great bulk of the citi- 
zens" or "the greater part of the people." But even vague state—- 
monts may still be true statements. ‘Ye can agree with Prothro and 
Grigg that there should be less loose talk about consensus. But 
it is unlikely that we can got along without consensus at least 

in a loose sense, 


The ultimate conclusion drawn by Prothro and Grigg is 
that democracy requires habitual modes of behavior rather than 
quasi-unanimity of belief in fundamental principles, 17 Since 
they refer to their conclusion as one already states by Carl 
Fricdrich in his The New Belief in the Common Man,1° we may turn 
to that book for a fuller ex»nosition of this position, 


Fricdrich rejects the notion that a democracy requires 
"“agsreement on fundamentals." Rather, he says, 


The stcadfast adherence to communally established and 
traditional modes of conduct and the simple, straight- 
forward judgment as to what is in keeping with thenm-- 
these are the elements of consent and order in a demo- 
cratic community. They are something very different 
from fundamentals in a rational or philosophic sense, 


If you look at existing democratic societies, Friedrich 
says, you will frequently find in them the "three fundamental 
cleavagcs which divide men: religious, national-cultural, and 
social-economic issues...."29 Yet these divisions in belief and 
sentiment are prescrved rather than eliminated by the democratic 
system, "To discover...specific agreements for action from among 
common men who disagree about fundamentals-—such 19 precisely the 
task and achievement of constitutional democracy."¢1 


Fricdrich prefers therefore to talk of common objectives 
instead of agreement on fundamentals. He says: 


There mast, of course, be common objectives, but such 
common objectives are, in a democratic socicty, prag- 
matic or, to use a less controversial term, ever 
Changing. Democratic bchavior is pragmatic in that it 
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tends to concentrate upon practical tasks, such as de-=- 
fending one's country by building battleships, stabil- 
izing distribution of income by setting up an old-age 
insurance scheme, or stabilizing agricultural production 
by one practice or another, In the realization of such 
practical tasks, mn of very diffcrent general outlook 
can colleborate, particularly when the concrete aspects 
of the objcetive are emphasized.... Let us emphasize 
again that what binds.a free people together is not an 
agreement on fundamentals, but a common way of acting 
in spite of disagreement on fundamentals,@ 


It would be difficult to dissent from Friedrich's posi- 
tion, One can cven support it by the authority of St. Augustine, 
As is well kmown, in The City of God, Augustine divides all man- 
kind into the carthly city, which has bcen formed "by the love of 
self, even to the contempt of God," and the heavenly city, whose 
unifying bond is "the love of God even to the contcmpt of self,"23 
But he also says that the community here on carth includes the 
members of both citics, Both of them utilize the advantages of- 
fered by the commmity, though with diffcrent ains, 


"Te earthly city," says Augustine, "which does not live 
by faith, secks an carthly peace, and the end it proposes, in the 
well-ordered concord of civic obedicnce and rule, is the combina- 
tion of men's wills to attain the things which are helpful to 
this life." But the heavenly city makes use of this earthly peace 
and order, while it sojourns on carth, in such a way as to reach 
an eternal goal. Conscquently the heavenly city "makes no scruple 
to obey the laws of the earthly city, whereby the things necessary 
for the maintenance of this mortal life are administered; and 
thus, as this life is common to both cities, Sg there is a harmony 
between them in regard to what belongs to it,."29 


Since the difference which Augustine places between the 
earthly and the heavenly cities is radical and absolute, it is 
evident that thc harmony he admits between them depends on no 
“agreement on fundamentals" in a theological sense. It is in fact 
the practical collaboration for limited objectives of which Fried- 
rich spoke, 


Let us grant, then, that government is essentially a 
practical matter and that its successful functioning in a plural- 
istic democracy depends far morc on common habits of action than 
on unity of belief, There still romains the question of what is 
required to sustain democratic habits of conduct, It hardly seems 
credible that a community will continues to act democratically un- 


less a large part of its membcrs in some sense beliove in democ- 
racy. 
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Habit, of course, is not completely distinct from belief. 
Belief itself can be and frequently is a habit. If the habit is 
passed on from generation to generation, we call it a tradition, 
But traditional belief, while it is not the same as individually 
roasoned conviction, is not mechanical and mindless, It may be 
very strongly and deeply held. Indeed, most of the beliefs that 
mold a society and give it its shape and direction are traditions. 
At its deeper levels, the consensus on which any socicty is founded 
is a continuing thing, inheritcd from the past and preserved for 
the future, as it must be if the socicty is to endure without radi- 
cal alteration. 


What I am suggesting here, then, is that a democratic 
state nceds from its citizens--though to some extent it can do 
without-—not only the habit of acting democratically but also the 
habit of believing in democracy. The citizens will differ from 
each other to some extont in their understanding of the meaning 
and scope of democracy. Those who reflect on the reasons why they 
believe in democracy, or on the more remote premises of their be- 
lief, may vary widely from each other. But the "steadfast ad-= 
herence to communally established and traditional modes of con- 
duct" of which Friedrich speaks includes an habitual belief in 
the rightness of those patterns of bchavior, 


Consensus can be found, however, on levels higher than 
those of the existence and the principles of democracy as such. 
One of these is the levcl of sentiment, which includes both love 
and fear, Men are united in a will to form a state by a common 
love of certain objects and by a common fear of certain dangers. 
Presumably their will to form a democratic state will include com 
mon desires and fears related not only to the existence of the 
state itself, but also to its democratic character. In other 
words, democracy >resupposces "shared values" which render it de- 
sirable and possiblc, 


Th: radical difference in ultimate objects of love which 
St. Augustine posited between Christians and pagens indicates that 
he thought of the Roman state as a mere arrangement of mutual con- 
venience between them, Yct the “harmony between them in regard to 
what belongs to this mortal life" was a sharing of certain values, 
chiefly those of pcace, security, and that highly immerfect justice 
Which the state could administer, Those purely secular values 
were enough to cngender a sentiment of unity among men who were 
deeply opposed in thcir ultimate values. Augustine shared this 
patriotic sense of unity himself, He was a Roman who gloried in 
the Roman name and he did not despise the harmony among citizens 


Which was the bond of the Roman Impire, even though he refused to 
idolize it, | 
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All modern states, but especially those existing in 
pluralistic societies, arc well aware how much they depend on 
common purposes and objectives to unify their citizens. The need 
is perhaps greatest in democracies where the minority mst not 
only submit to the majority but do it freely. But common purposes 
imply common objects of desire and fear, and common sentiments re- 
garding them, Only, to put it in these terms is to state the role 
of emotion in common life too coldly and too rationalistically. 
But however one exprcsscs it, there is a consensus in sentiment 
underlying the dissensions of democratic politics, 


So much will pcorhaps be admitted by most students of 
politics without demur, Disagreement will arise in rcgard to the 
necessity of a consonsus in belicf supporting the consensus in 
sentiment, Onc need not admire the Ideal State of Pleto's Re- 

blic to recognize the rightness of his thesis that the ultimate 
political conccpt is the Idea of the Good. Politics is the or- 
ganization of common action, and men act always in tcrms of what 
they think good. In subtic but sure ways thcoir ultimatsc beliefs 
about human good influconce the course of their political action. 
These belicfs in turn depend upon and are part of their conception 
of the world and of man's place in it. A distinguishcd anthro- 
pologist has said: 


Underlying ev-ry culture is a body of basic postulates 
implicit in thc world vicw of the mombcrs of the soci- 
ety in question. These are broadly generalized propo- 
sitions as to the nature of things and what is qualita- 
tively desirable and what is not. Such postulates... 

set major soals for action, anc as guides to selection 

of permissible lines of behavior, pattern the forms of 
political authority in those socicties in which political 
behavior is an outgrowth of the indigenous social system 
and not a nowcr structure imposcd by outsiders, 


“e@ arc faced therefore with the question of belief and 
of the necessity of consensus on this levcl for the functioning 
of a democratic state. The ansver is in large part obvious. Suc- 
cessful democracies exist among people who are significantly di- 
vided in religion, culture and social beliefs. Switzerland and 
Canada are prime examplcs, Moreover the political developments 
of the past five centuries have shown that formal unity of re- 
ligious faith is not requisite for political unity, as earlier 
centurics thought. Yct these facts, significant though they are, 
do not obviate the question whether there is still not a need for 
some unity of belicf underlying the diversity of religious, cultur- 
al and other commitments. . 
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Those who assert the need of such a unity argue in ef- 
fect that a common morel code is essential to the proper function- 
ing of democratic government. John Courtney lurray, 5.d., says, 
"In the constitutional thcory of the vest, the principle of con- 
sent found its moral basis in the belief, which was presumed suf- 
ficiently to bc the fact, that the people are the living repository 
of a moral tradition, posscssed at least as a heritage of wisdom, 
that enables them to know what is reasonable in the action_of the 
state--its laws, its »ublic policies, its uscs of force, "27 Or, 

as Francis Wilson has put it, “Evcr since the moral wisdom of man 
made its appcarance in the great philosophical and religious liter- 
atures of the world, and ever since there has been some agreement 
on the moral code under which men live, there has bcen in elemental 
form some kind of >=ublic opinion. For it was possible i! a moral 
code to avprove or disapprove of the actions of rulers,"e 


Thc best known recent statement of is 
Walter Lippmann's Lssays in the cublic Philosophy. In this work, 
which is of the genre of hautc vulgarisation rathcr than of formal 
philosophy, Lippmann argucs that the Westorn democracies are ina 
critical condition, They are govermed by a public opinion which 

to a dangerous extent has lost the capacity for making rational 
decisions. The reason for this failure is the gradual abandon- 
ment of what he calls “the traditions of civility" and "the pub- 
lic philosophy." | 


"The largest vart of the public philosophy," Lippmann 
says, “was never explicitly stated. Being the wisdom of a great 
society over the generations, it can never be stated in any single 
document. But the traditions of civility pormeated the peoples 
of the Vest and provided a standard of public and private action 
which promoted, facilitated and protected the institutions of 
freedom and the growth of democracy."30 It was not because they 
did not believe in the »vublic philosophy that the founders of the 
liberal democracies excluded government from the realm of the mind, 
but because they fclt that the coercive power of government cor- 
rupts philosophy. But in time the public philosophy fell out of 
fashion, Then the rule of the exclusion of government from the 
realm of the mind was subtly transformed into "the rule that ideas 
and principles_are private--with only subjective relevance and 
significance,"31 


Now the abandonment of the public philosophy meant the 
loss of the common standards of rational action (that is, moral 
Standards) by which the rcasonableness of political action can be 
judged, Lippmann maintains that these standards are the princi- 
ples of natural law, which in tur are "the terms of the widest. 
Consensus of rational men in a plural society. They are the propo- 
Sitions to which all men concerned, if they are sincerely and lu- 
Cidly rational, can be expected to converge." 
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On a still highcr level are the theological and meta- 
physical beliefs which are the basic elements of a socicty's world 
view. Such beliefs are relevant to politics insofar as they af- 
fect the moral standards asscrted by Lippmann and others to be an 
indispensable part of our political tradition. This is so, at any 
rate, if we understand politics to be essentially concerned with 
action, from which it will follow that political unity is that 


unity which is necessary or useful for the achievement of harmoni- 
ous common action, 


Such seems to be the assumption made by Ernest Griffith 
in the symposium referred to at the beginning of this paper. Grif- 
fith advances the "hypothesis that the Christian and Hebrew faiths _ 
constitute a powerful matrix, a common denominator of those atti- 
tudes most essential to a flourishing democracy,."33 He then pro- 
poses seven attitudes, all moral in character, which "mist be 
widespread to be accepted as norms of desirable con- 
duct," 4 if the democratic system is to function successfully and 
lastingly. It is at least probable, he argues, that the mainten- 
ance of these attitudes depends upon the Judaeo-Christian faith.35 


The other contributors to the symposium, John Plamenatz 
and J. Roland Pennock, politely but firmly reject Griffith's hypo- 
thesis, For my own part, I regard it with some rescrve, From 
the point of view of the Christian, it is unwise to appear to tie 
the Christian faith to any particular form of government: liberal 
democracy may be as out of date two centurics hence as the divine 
right of kings is now, From the point of view of the democrat, 
it is to be hoped that democratic government can succeed even in 
non-Christian cultures. But the rate of political change in 
large parts of the non-Christian world makes the success of democ- 
racy in those areas vory doubtful if it is contingent on their 
conversion to Christianity. 


Still, it must be noted that Griffith does not assert 
the necessity of a consensus in religious belief for the continued 
existence of democratic government. The key word in his hypo- 
thesis is "matrix." It can be maintained--though not without 
meeting strong objections--that, historically, Judaeo-Christian 
faith was the crucible in which were formed those moral attitudes 
on which democracy, and indeed any humane system of government, 
depends, ‘Whether democratic government can endure upon the 
foundation of a positivistic secularism is at least an open ques- 
tion. Some have wondered, with Renan, whether we are not living 
on the perfume of an empty vase. But in any case, the only evi- 
dence that is likely to be gonorally convincing in answer to this 


question, if any can be, is the evidence of historical results; » 
and that evidence is not yet all in. 
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One's belief in the necessity of a consensus on certain 
great overarching moral principles or concepts of human good will 
vary, I should think, with the concept of comunity which one 
holds. As a cliche in the literature of local government has it, 
there is no Democratic or Republican way to pave a street. A 
fortiori, there is no Christian, Hebrew or secularist way to do 
it. To the extent, thercfore, that one views the political com- 
munity as an organization for performing such prosaic tasks, one 
will pitch the level of consensus required by that community at a 
fairly low level, 


Consider this statoment by Herbert Schneider: 


What constitutes the core of the community is the or- 
ganization of a public. A public administers a neigh- 
borhood's common needs, necessities, and conveniences, 
The community is held together physically at the bottom, 
rather than morally at the top. The co-operation im- 
plied in a commnity's public concerns is confined to 
instrumental goods or utilitics rather than to the "com 
mon good" of idealist philosophy. The members commni- 
cate in order to establish and administcr the general 
conditions under which each natural group and each 
parsioules business may go its own way in peace and 
freedom, 3 


Schneider is speaking of a neighborhood community, but 
his conception of its scope and function is applicable to a nation-=- 
al state. It can be said of the state as well as of a village 
that it "is held together physically at the bottom, rather than 
morally at the top;" that its concern “is confined to instrumental 
goods and utilities;" and that its purpose is "to establish and 
administcr the gcneral conditions under which cach natural group 
~ each particular business may go its own way in peace and 

reedom," 


A state so defined does not need a very high degree of 
that "like-mindedness" which George Catlin considers “of the very 
essence of community."37 To be sure, Catlin himself denies that 
the state is a community in his sense and says that_it is rather 
a "secular and mechanical organization of society."3 For him 
therefore the higher ranges of “like-mindedness" are to be found 
ina church or a community similar to a church. His view is de- 
rived from the traditional distinction between the state and the 
church, one result of which is to limit the scope of the state 
and to deprive it of the character of the supreme community which 
Plato and Aristotle gave it. , 
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But even if we accept the limitation of the state to 
mundane, prosaic, and "practical" tasks, we must still ask 
whether the democratic state can perform those tasks without some 
degree of "like~mindedness" or consensus on moral principles among 
its citizens, The modem democratic state, under anyone's defini- 
tion, decides questions of war and peace and determines policies 
affecting such major social interests as levels of production and 
price, the volume of credit and employment, labor relations and, 
in some countries, race relations, What is perhaps most signifi- 
cant, the state today is the largest of all educational institu- 
tions. .A state performing thesc and similar functions is likely 
to find that its decisions arouse deeper passions and more heated 
controversies than the guestion of the right way to pave a street. 
It is at least arguable that such a state, if it is to determine 
its policies on the principle of consent instead of imposing them 
by force, must find among its citizcns a pre-existing agreement 
on, lct us say, some norms of justice. If it is pardonable to 
quote Edmund Burke again, "Society cannot exist unless a control- 
ling power upon will and appetite be placed somewhere, and the 
less of it there is within, the more there must be without."39 


It appears to me that the liberal philosophy faces some- 
thing of a dilemma in the modern democratic state for this reason. 
To the extent that “individual freedom as the fundamental hupan 
value" is "the distinctive philosorhy of modern liberalism, "4 
liberalism-is committed to individualism, This commitment is 
probably the deerest motive which leads liberals to prefer democ- 
racy as a form of government and to set the consensus requisite 
for democracy at a low level. The tendency of the liberal mind 
is to push the requircment of consensus as far as possible down- 
wards to the level of action. For a state which demands of its 
members only that they come to some workable agreement on what 
they want the state to do for them has no claim to invade the 
sanctuary of the individual mind. 


But on the other hand, it may be thet liberal indivi- 
dualism achieved its full flowering in the laissez-faire state of 
the nincteenth century. The less the citizens want the state to 
do for them, the less need they have for agreement among them 
selves, Yet laissez faire is rejected today and, in the United 
States at least, by no group more heartily than by the liberals, 
v@ are moving into an era in which the state is assuming more and 
more responsibility for the welfare of its citizens. This histori- 
cal devclopment scems to have the approval of most liberal think- 
ers, nor do I sugg°st that they are wrong. But the question 
arises whether the contemporary wclfare state can operate on the 
basis of a low-level consensus, At this point, however, I shall 
let the question rest, 
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It is almost a truism that the United States has no intellectual tradition of 
conservatism, although we have not lacked for conservative political figures. Even 
the designation “conservative"is not a popular one, which is surely evidenced by 
the fact that those who step forth to claim it invariably hedge it about with 
presumably ameliorating qualifications. So we had the almost bewildering Eisen-~ 
howerian efforts at a nomenclature with shinier adjectives. And, as Hofstadter 
has noted, the intellectuals who flirted with a conservative rhetoric, so modish 
in the middle 1950s, liked to be called because they 
were embarrassed by just plain conservatism. But while just plain conservatism 
may be an embarrassment, liberalism is not. Most people want to be liberals. To 
be liberal is good. Liberals are warm, human, witty, convivial, Mozartian almost 
in their optimism. Conservatives are more dour, suspicious, fretful, austere, and 
Wagnerian almost in their pessimism. So many people want to be liberals, in fact, 
that it has become difficult to know just what portion of the spectrum is ranged 
by liberalism. This dubiety about the liberal portion of the spectrum, of course, 
obscures, too, efforts to define the conservative range of the spectrum. 


The whole enterprise of differentiating liberals and conservatives is so 
frustrating and tedious that many would abandon it, holding that the words have 
lost their meaning, that whatever the political spectrum might blanket it is not 
liberalism and conservatism. Yet there is resiliency in these apparently flabby 
old words for we all continue to speak and act as though there really are liberals 
and conservatives and as though between them they cover a pretty significant 
portion of the political spectrum. As a matter of fact, one feels like responding 
to the complaints of the semantically-minded with a payeehrese of Dr. Johnson's 
explosive affirmation of knowledge of the free will. Still, it is not very 
satisfying to attempt to work with a rubric, “liberal, under which we find, in 
more or less gay profusion, Democrats and Republicans alike, Hoover and F.D.R., 
Dewey and Truman and Taft and Stevenson and Eisenhower and Nixon and Hubert 
Humphrey, to say nothing of David Ricardo on the one hand and J.M. Keynes on the 


other. Accordingly, I would like to attempt here a brief and undoubtedly unsatisfying 


Statement of what it means to be liberal and from that statement to infer some 
public policy positions relevant to contemporary American life. After that I 


would apply some tests to the parties to see if either of them may properly be 
designated as liberal. 


The trouble, one suspects, is that the term liberal is used indiscriminately 
to refer (1) to a cast of mind or psychological and intellectual set--an outlook so 
to speak; it is also used to characterize (2) a political-economic program, or 
positions on political and economic issues. When liberal is used in the latter 
Sense it is a signal source of lay and student confusion. When applied to the 
classical liberals or philosophical radicals liberalism seems to stand for a 
politico-economic program of laissez-faire, individualism, and constitutionalism. 
If liberalism is just that program then of course Herbert Hoover may be properly 
called liberal (despite numerous breaches of strict laissez-faire doctrine). The 
confusion arises when contemporary advocates of governmental intervention and 


(1) Richard Hofstadter, The Age of Reform, Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1955, p.14 
(2) "Sir," he said, ‘We know our will is free, and there's an end on't." 
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collective solutions are also referred to as liberals, even though the appellation 
is often prefixed by "so-called, or placed in inverted commas. 


Although liberalism is strongly programmatic it is not any particular program 
in all times and circumstances, it can best be thought of in the first of the two 
senses listed above. There is a. liberal way of looking at things--not just political 
and economic things but other social, moral, and human problems as well. In other 
words, human behavior is syndromal and there is a “liberal syndrome". Much recent 
research has followed this hypothesis and some strong support for its validity has 
been amassed. The California study is undoubtedly the most famous. The correlations 
found among scores on its ethnocentrism, fascism, and political-economic conservatism 
scales led the authors to conclude that there is a correspondence in “approach and 
outlook" that a person is apt to have in matters ranging from family and sex 
adjustment to social and political philosophy. (3) From the standpoint of the 
political scientist, Lasswell's great and pioneering work (4) perhaps has done most 
to enrich hypotheses about the interaction between private personality and public 
policy opinion as well as to illuminate the mechanics of displacement and rational- 
ization. More recently Herbert McClosky has hypothesized the existence of a 
conservative syndrome and gh « ) a twelve item scale as an index of conservatism 
among a sample of Minnesotans. 3) put the literature is huge . (6) While some brisk 
problem-solvers profess weariness with liberalism and conservatism even as heuristic 
designations for presumed real personality types and suggest that the terms be buried, 
much sophisticated interest in them persists. I take here as a starting point the 
claim that there is a liberal outlook or style from which public policy positions 
can be inferred. I suggest also that through this common outlook or style, or 
major elements of it, the modern liberals or so-called liberals are historically 


connected to the classical liberals although the specific program of the old radicals 
has, of course, been drastically altered. 


(3) T.W. Adorno, et al., The Authoritarian Personality, New York, Harper and 
Bros., 1950. 
(4) Psychpathology And Politics, Chicago, University of Chicago, 1930. 


(S) "Conservatism and Personality’, American Political Science Review, Vol. LII, 
No. 1 (March, 1958), p. 27. 


(6) This is not to say that clear correlations between personality types and 
voting behavior have been established definitively. In fact, the “big” 
voting behavior studies contain remarkably little that is explicit about 
personality as a variable in voting preference. See, Peter H. Rossi, "Four 
Landmarks in Voting Research", in Burdick and Brodbeck (eds.), American 
Voting Behavior, Glencoe, The Free Press, 1959 pp. 5-54. On the other 
hand, several recent studies have explored the connection between personality 
and political choice generally. Most of them tend to concentrate on the 
“authoritarian syndrome."" See, Robert E. Lane, "Political Personality and 
Electoral Choice", American Political Science Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 1, 
(March, 1955), p. 173-190; Morris Rosenberg, "Misanthropy and Political 
Ideology", American Sociological Review, Vol. 21, No. 6 (December, 1956), 
pp. 690-695; Brewster M. Smith, "Opinions, Personality, and Politics", 
American Political Science Review, Vol. LII, No. 1 (March, 1958), pp. 1-17; 
Daniel J. Levinson, "The Relevance of Personality for Political Participation’. 
Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 22, No. 1 (Spring 1958), pp. 3-10. 
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It should be noted that few if any investigators of personality and politics 
claim exhaustiveness or exclusiveness for their categories, nor do they claim 
perfect correlation between basic outlook and public policy or issue positions. 

Not every son of a weak father and domineering mother is a potential storm trooper, 
not every free enterpriser is a secret racist. Not all conservatives are opposed 
to social security and not all liberals are in favor of foreign economic aid. 
Equally it must be noted--it scarcely can be overlooked--that in the American 
context there is much agreement between liberals and conservatives about both ends 
and means. Democracy, legal equality and equality of opportunity, no fixed and 
hereditary classes or ranks, government with limited but adequate powers, material 


prosperity, and abundant scope for private choice and action all command general 
assent. 


What then is the chief benchmark of liberalism? Given the fluidity between 
categories and the genuinely large consensus, what does distinguish the liberal 
outlook from the conservative sufficiently to enable one to infer policy positions? 
In a word, I believe it is intellectualisn. 


By intellectualism I mean simply the conviction that man, through his unaided 
reason, can have complete knowledge of himself and his world, and through knowledge 
can conquer his problems. Thus there has ever been an affinity for science in the 
liberal outlook, a confidence in the accessibility of a science of man. Too, there 
has been generally a Utopian element in liberalism, a penchant for doctrines of 
perfectibility. The old liberals, wedded to their egoistic psychology and beguiled 
by a formal individualism, espoused political and economic programs that would free 
the individual to usher himself and society into a life without terror and misery 
and beknightedness. Modern liberalism, freed of the twin incubi, have viewed 
man's problems as social or collective in nature and in their political and economic 
programs have sought engines whereby mind could be pitted against those collective 
problems. The modern liberal has looked upon government as a most formidable 
engine for the mobilization of mind and seeks to use government as eagerly as the 


classical liberals sought to confine it for the menace to individual choice and 
action that they deemed it to be. 


Guido de Ruggiero, a romantic historian of liberalism, describes a throbbing, 
febrile liberalism dedicated to’ the removal of all external restraints upon indiv- 
idual self-realization. But laced through his work is abundant evidence of his 
conviction that freedom is good because man can, through his capacities, use it. 
Thus: ",..freedom is not indeterminate caprice, but man's ability to determine 
himself, and thus by the spontaneous act of his own consciousness to rise above the 
necessities and bonds in which practical life imprisonshim. (7) Again, ‘There is 
thus in the industrial mentality an inherent tendency towards clear and self- 
evident reasoning, of the kind favoured by the illuminism of the eighteenth century, 
and an equal hatred for all dogmatic obscurities, for the useless curiosities of 
history and the medieval lumber of tradition. (8) Behind the rhapsodic devotion 
to individual liberty, there lies the conviction that man has no need for dogmas, 


Ore, The Rise of European Liberalism, Beacon Press, 1927, p. 351. 
(8) Ibid., p. 98. 
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for institutional restraints, for classes or orders, for the church, or for 
tradition in working out his destiny. 


Harold Laski, within his generally Marxian view of liberalism as essentially 
a rationale for the exploitive designs of the triumphant industrial middle class, 
nevertheless sees liberalism as an outlook or style or approach with a significance 
of its own. Despite its relation to the emergent forces of Pre tion, that is, 
",.it is hardly less a habit of mind than a body of doctrine." Even for Laski, 
reason and progress are the twin horsemen of liberalism. “The idea of a golden 
age in the past," he notes, “with its concomitant idea of original sin, gave way 
to the 4b, of progress, with its concomitant idea of perfectibility through 
reason. "(1 Again he notes that by the 17th century man has a new “sense of 
mastery over the universe....He is prepared: as it were, to dispute with God for 
the right to supremacy over its destiny." 11) For Laski, too, the humanitarian 
and utopian elements of liberalism flow from the confident sense that unfettered 
mind brings mastery over nature, higherto thought blind and inscrutable. “It 
(liberalism) seemed to justify the faith in reason as the key that, ultimately, 
would unlock all doors. It therefore encouraged optimism, and with that encourage- 


ment, the belief that men, when free, may hope perpetually to improve their 
condition. 


Of course the classical liberals were speaking essentially of the freed 
intelligence of individuals. But they were by no means all unaware of a need to 
mobilize social intelligence, to speak and think of man collectively. Halevy, for 
instance, notes that Condorcet, that John the Baptist of the idea of progress unto 
perfection, insisted that knowledge of man's See nature could be completed 
only by equal knowledge of his social nature. 1 John Dewey has claimed that the 
real heirs of the liberal spirit are not those who have clung to the political and 
economic programs of the classical liberals--to laissez-faire and formal individual- 
ism. Those who may be called liberals today, he feels, "...are committed to the 
principle that organized society must use its powers to establish the conditions 
under which the rar} of individuals can possess actual as distinct from merely 
legal equality." Dewey is specific about the central role of mind when he 
says, “What I have called the mediating function of liberalism is all one with the 
work of intelligence. This fact is the root, whether it be consciously recognized 
or not, of the emphasis placed by isenwaliog geen the role of the freed intelligence 
as the method of directing social action." 3 Again Dewey points to social 
intelligence when he states that, “The reliance of liberalism is not upon the mere 
abstraction of a native endowment unaffected by social relationships, but upon the 
fact that native capacity is sufficient to enable the average individual to respond 
to and use the knowledge and the skill that ane died in the social conditions 
in which he lives, moves, and has his being." 6) armed with a newer psychology 


(9) The Rise of European Liberalism, London, George Allen and Unwin, 1936, p. 15. 
(10) Ibid., p. 12. 


(11) Ibid., p. 42. 
(12) Ibid., p. 141. 


(13) Elie Halevy, The Growth of Philosophic Radicalism, Boston, The Beacon Press, 
1955, p. 274. 


(14) John Dewey, Liberalism and Social Action, New York, Putnam, 1935, p. 27. 
(15) Ibid., p. 50. 
(16) Ibid., p. 52. 
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and a stunning awareness of the social nature of human problems, then, liberalism 
for Dewey was freed from the suffocating conviction expressed so confidently by 
Pope, 


Thus God and Nature link'’d the gen'ral frame 
And bade self-love and social be the same. 
the 
Charles Frankel agrees with Dewey that/liberal is “committed to the ss, mabe 
of intelligent action as the chief method (for achieving social change)." 
Frankel's liberalism is highlighted by a belief in the efficacy of scientific 
approaches to society and a sophisticated reaffirmation of the notion of man's 
"nerfectibility". Although he is a stout constitutional pluralist, Frankel sees 
liberalism concerned primarily with action. Speaking of the principles of | 
liberalism he notes that "...one of ena, gees simply, is what might be called an 
engineering approach to social action." Again, he says, "It (liberalism) goes 
with the sense that men tend to have in cities--that man makes his environment; and 
it expresses the peculiarly modern conviction that man can remake his life more 
effectively by the material reconstruction than by changing the philosophy he 
verbally professes. The vision behind liberalism is the vision of a world 
progressively —. by human power from its classic ailments of poverty, disease, 
and ignorance." 1 Then in a passage remarkably redolent of Condorcet and Conte, 
Frankel states, “Liberalism stands for a general predisposition in favor of reform 
.ee-LO put it starkly, but I think exaes hy: liberalism invented the idea that there 
are such things as ‘social problems'.” In arguing for a liberal, i.e., non- 
determined, view of history, Frankel again stresses intelligence. "To hold the 
liberal view of history meant to believe in ‘progress’. It meant to believe that 
- man could pester pys condition indefinitely by the application of intelligence to 
his affeirs..."421) 


Harry K. Girvetz well expresses the conviction of modern liberalism that 
government --democratic government, it need hardly be added, but then democracy is 
no longer the exclusive property of the liberals--is the best means for marshaling 
intelligence for assaults on social problems. “Men endure what they cannot escape. 
But the glaring paradox of want in the midst of plenty is literally unendurable, in 
the end even to those who appear completely apathetic and resigned. Inevitably, in 
such circumstances men turn to government. They insist, oe 6 is, on collective 
deliberation and collective action to resolve the paradox." 2) Girvetz, while he 
Stresses the humanistic goals of liberalism and its hostility to concentrated and 
irresponsible power, nevertheless does not slight that special attribute of the 
liberal mind emphasized here. "...advocates of the new liberalism refuse to build 
@ philosophy on the demonization of the state and the deification of private 
enterprise. They believe instead that we must have the collective use of social 
intelligence and a systematic intervention of effective public agencies if the ¥3st 
wealth made possible by modern technology...is to be transmuted into welfare." 


(17) Ibid., p. 56. 

(18) Charles Frankel, The Case For Modern Man, New York, Harpers, 1955, p. 28. 

(19) Ibid., p. 29. 

(20) Ibid., p. 33. 

(21) Ibid., p. 36. 

(22) Harry K. Girvetz, From Wealth to Welfare, Stanford, Stanford University 
Press, 1950, p. 198. 

(23). Ibid. , 277.: 
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But thus far sympathetic critics of liberalism only have been heard from. 
Unfriendly critics of liberalism display a striking agreement in hitting on 
intellectualism as the chief heresy of the liberal canon. Reinhold Niebuhr chides 
most gently but his “children of light" are none other than the liberals, whose 
intellectual presumption is modified by their affection for man and the warmth of 
the goals they set for man, who foolishly eA that unaided by grace they can 
know history and define man's place in it. Niebuhr, of course, agrees with 
the goals of the liberals and much prefers them to the children of darkness, the 
pessimists, the Grand Inquisitors of intellectual history, yet their confidence in 
sovereignty of man's mind is to him a stain. 

Far more vigorous in his attack is Eric Voegelin. The liberal, especially 
the liberals of the enlightenment, are the very type of Voegelin's ‘gnostic prophet", 
or as he says in amendment, the “gnostic intellectual".(25) For Voegelin, gnosticism 
is the especial fallacy of modernity. Gnosis is many attributes but almost all of 
them are at least tinged if not actually characterized by pride or arrogance of 
intellect. The achievement of the heresy, for Voegelin, is a presumed certainty 
about the meaning of history and man's place in it. Thus Condorcet, Comte, and 
Marx tend to epitomize gnosticism but all progressivist, perfectibilist, and 
utopian thinkers, save a few, who had the .gyace: as Voegelin puts it, to be “aware 
that and why the dream is unrealizable,”" fall into the heresy. One cannot 
pretend in a paper of this sort to deal adequately with Voegelin's powerful and 
complex analysis of the course of “enlightenment” in the western world. Voegelin 
is mentioned here to provide evidence that conservative thinkers also identify 


what I have called here intellectualism as the distinguishing characteristic of 
liberalism. 


One more conservative, the most articulate and least inclined to cant, I 
believe, Russell Kirk, may be heard from. Somewhat diffidently--he finds it 
unconservative to generalize about a common denominator for the “several radical- 
isms"' that have attacked the "prescriptive arrangement of society". (27) Kirk 
lists as the first attribute of liberalism: "The perfectibility of man and the 
illimitable progress of society; meliorism. Radicals believe that education, 
positive legislation, and alteration of environment can produce men like gods; they 
deny that humanity has a natural proclivity toward violence and sin." 28) 


Finally, who can forget that the great trumpet of Anglo-American political 
conservatism, Edmund Burke himself, sounded his fiercest blasts at the French 
utopians and perfectibilists, that “den of banditti and bravos" who masqueraded 
as “an academy of philosophers"? 


At the heart of the liberal outlook, then, is a great faith in mind as the 
instrument of mankind's deliverance, an optimism about man's ability to know himself 
and his environment, a conviction that mystery can be penetrated and the inscrut- 
ability of either nature or Divine Providence dissolved. From this core, I think, 
other attributes traditionally associated with liberalism stem. The penchant for 


(24) The Children of Light and the Children of Darkness, New York,Scribners, 1953 
(25) The New Science of Politics, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1952,p.112 
(26) Ibid., p. 121. 

(27) The Conservative Mind, Chicago, Henry Regnery, 1953, pp. 8-9. 
(28) Ibid. 
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reform and the receptivity to change obviously are connected to the confidence that 
man can solve his problems by unaided mind. The attachment to the method of free- 
dom reflects at once a desire to unchain mind and the conviction that through 
intelligence freedom can be enjoyed without any concomitant threat to order. I do 
not mean to say, however, that only liberals have a commitment to the method of 
freedom. Conservatives may be and are just as devoted to liberty as liberals are. 

I am suggesting that the perspective is different for the liberal. The conservative 
may see freedom as a prescriptive right or as a method that allows full play to 

the presumed natural inequalities that exist among men. The liberal may also view 
freedom as naturally suited to a creature endowed with intelligence or he may see 


it as a method that allows full play for the application of mind to “social 
problems”, 


There are other attitudes, in the American context, that liberals share with 
their fellow citizens. Democracy, by which I mean self-rule through representation 
and universal suffrage and at least formal majority rule, legal equality, and 
equality of opportunity are minimum commitments in the United States today. That 
is, no sizeable group attacks them, certainly no political party stands against 
them. Formal American ideologies also tend to view power with skepticism or 
outright distrust. The notion of a government with limited but adequate powers 
undoubtedly commands the support of both liberal and conservative persons. Yet 
there would be obvious disagreement about desirable limits and what constitutes 
adequate power. Manifestly there is a strain in liberalism, as I have distinguished 
it here, that comes down heavily for power sufficient to mobilize society for 
confrontation of its problems. Most Americans also pay at least lip-service to 
spontaneity and variety in social life, that is to the idea of an informal pluralism. 
Yet conservatives have historically been slow to grant full legitimacy to many 
interests other than business. Too, there is a strain in conservatism that seeks 
to impose intellectual and moral orthodoxy. Liberals, too, have been distrustful 


of private power, especially the power of business, as a block to thwart the path 
of progress. 


It is not possible in a paper of this scope to range over all of the ideol- 
ogical perspectives that American history affords. I have tried here to identify 
a distinguishing attribute of the liberal mind. I cannot close this preliminary 
section without making two observations about the liberal outlook that I have 
identified. In the first place, the push for melioristic goals, for “social 
engineering,'' so to speak, leads the liberal to seek an expanding role for govern- 
ment. This involves him in a problem of ends and means. He runs the risk, as 
conservatives are quick to point out, that his hot quest for reform will lead to 
such expansion of governmental power as to stifle individualism, suffocate 
S8pontaneity and variety, and progressively diminish the scope for that play of 
intellect he so ardently desires. Taking as his model the admirable and truly 
liberal figure of Louis D. Brandeis, the liberal must argue that it is economic 
and technological things, property and unbridled power that are the proper foci of 
Social engineering while the things of the mind and spirit remain proof against 
governmental invasion. The conservative well asks, then, if this remarkable 
Compartmentalization is possible to accomplish. It may become impossible, that is, 
to confine state interventionism to the technical, economic, non-personal spheres 
alone. The melioristic drive engendered by the liberal outlook can outrun the 


undoubted liberal concern for individual freedom, spontaneity, variety, and 
toleration of many points of view. 


. 
i 


The other comment that I would make is about the vagueness of what is meant 
by progress, a certain fuzziness about the dimensions of the utopia into which 
the liberal would have us soar on the wings of mind. The figure is facetious, of 
course, for I do not mean that the liberal outlook leads directly to an embrace 
of abstract utopias. Historically, I think, the “social problems" that have 
invited the zestful attention of liberals fall into two categories. The first is 
the abolition of existing or imagined political, legal, and moral inequalities in 
society. The other category is the removal of material want, the construction of 
a "good life" for all, the main dimensions of which are material or economic. The 
comment that I would make here is that there can be a certain aridity about the 
approach to the second set of social problems. Everyone knows of course of the 
argument that material satisfaction is but prologue to the effloresence of a 
richer intellectual and spiritual life. Equally familiar is the argument that it 
is “un-liberal” to make moral, intellectual, or aesthetic prescriptions for man. 
Still, a small doubt will not subside, an apprehension that the emphasis on material 
plenty accompanied by ethical relativism marks a pathway to a future society 


characterized by a kind of brutish wallowing not essentially different from that 
of Plato's "city of pigs". 


But tempting as it would be to explore these questions, I must return to a 
brief restatement of the thesis. The heart of the liberal outlook is a confidence 
in the sovereignty of man's mind, a conviction that all social problems can be 
overcome if they are but subjected to careful rational analysis. This preoccupation 
with problems to be overcome leads the modern liberal to demand social solutions to 
problems that are primarily social. This involves him intimately with governmental 
solutions. For the modern liberal government is no “badge of lost innocence" but 
the most formidable method for mobilizing intelligence, individual and social, for 
grappling with those social problems he identifies. Accordingly here I am saying 
that the chief distinction between conservative and liberal outlooks in the modern 
United States lies in the alacrity with which the liberal identifies social problems 
and proposes thoroughgoing solutions to deal with them. I make no apology for 
claiming that willingness to ‘‘solve’' social problems is indicated by a willingness 
to use governmental methods of solution. By the same token, I take it that a 
reluctance to adopt governmental solutions reflects some vitiation of liberalism, 


@ yearning hope that problems will disappear or fall before individual or private 
self help. 


IV 


Perhaps now I may proceed to an attempt to test the parties to see if it might 
be proper to characterize one or both of them as liberal, according to the meaning 
of liberalism I have set down. The principal data are party statements produced 
by organs of the respective party National Committees and party performance based 
on roll-call votes in Congress from 1953 to 1958. The policy statements examined 
here are Decisions For A Better America, the task force reports of the Republican 
Committee on Program and Progress, under the general chairmanship of Charles H. 
Percy of Illinois, published late in 1959, and several position papers published 
in 1959 and 1960 by the Democratic Advisory Council, an organ of the Democratic 
National Committee. Most of the issues" dealt with relate to domestic policies 
and little explanation of them is needed. It is difficult to be precise about 
“liberalism and attitudes toward foreign policy or foreign affairs. As an oper- 
ational notion I am assuming that the liberal outlook views peace and war and 
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relations with the whole external world as “special problems" which in the end are 
just as amenable to solution as are any of the knotty internal problems. Point 
Fourism probably is a neat reflection of what I mean by the liberal mind at work on 
a problem in external affairs. But generally I would say that the liberal is 
confident that means can be devised to remove external problems, and displays a 
willingness to use means beyond suspicion and armed strength. 


Progress is accepted in both party documents. Neither is willing to accept 
poverty, inadequate education, less than the best of medical care, slums, urban 
blight, waste of natural resources, juvenile delinquency, high unemployment levels, 
farm depression, traffic jams on the highways, or undue swoops of the business 
cycle. There are differences, of course, beyond the obvious fact that the Democrats 
as the opposition party seem more concerned, more urgent in their recommendations 
while inevitably, perhaps, the Republicans are more complacent, more inclined to 


think that as a nation we are well on top of our common problems. Let us look at 
some of the differences. 


The Republicans say, “There are still some people who...seek jobs who cannot 
find them, people struck down by disease who lack the means for decent care. There 
are old people without the simple requirements of a life of dignity; children with- 
out access to suitable education; people denied equal rights because of race, 
religion and national origin. These ere blights on the conscience of the most 
richly endowed of all nations... ."(29) the report goes on to acknowledge that these 
things are matters of governmental concern and repeats Lincoln's well known admon- 
ition about “the legitimate object of government...". The report then adds, 
“throughout our thinking in this area of human rights and needs we returned 
constantly to the plain and vital fact that self-reliance is the human resource we 
must look to for our margin of strength in the world ahead...America has become 
strong enough to care for all of its citizens who are deprived of the means of self- 
support--and our deepest moral convictions require that we provide this care....The 
principles upon which this Committee bases its programs are: Equality under the 


law for all. Help for all who cannot help themselves. For all others, the maximum 
opportunity to help themselves. 


In another report, the Republicans again recognize the existence of ‘searing 
human concerns" and octane e a need to support “effective measures, private and 
public, to minimize them’. @1 Again, the Republicans stress that measures for the 
relief of personal economic insecurity and anxiety are “right from a humanitarian 
point of view...'' and also necessary if the complex technological and industrial 
society based on "free-choice" is to function well. ‘We believe’, the report adds, 
"that such measures...achieve their purpose if they recognize the plain fact that an 
American is a proud and self-reliant individual. Methods that encourage his 
dependence on governmental authority are worse than wrong. They are wicked....It is 
not enough that legislation be well-meaning, that it generously help thos* who are 


in real need, It should do so in ways that do not tempt into dependence and half 
effort... 


(29) Decisions For A Better America, Report No. 3, p. 1. 
(30) Ibid., p. 2. 

(31) Decisions, Report No. 4, pp. 1-2. 

(32) Ibid., p. 2. 
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The same report recognizes “widespread unemployment" and an inflationary spiral 
as twin evils that stymie progress and breed misery and anxiety in society. Simul- 
taneously the report affirms that governmental remedies must be applied against the 
twin evils, ‘therefore, we strongly support alert and vigorous government action 
against these twin evils and the human suffering they entail." By government 
action, however, the Republicans make it clear that they mean “maximum reliance on 
monetary and fiscal policies, and a minimum emphasis on direct Federal spending or 
direct controls over wages, prices or production in the private economy . ''(33) In 
setting down principles to guide government action in the economic sphere the 
Republicans say, “The best means ever devised to plan and organize production is 
through private initiative exercised in competitive markets. In this task govern- 
ment should set the legal framework for private action, serve as the court of last 
resort, and carry on those functions which the private sector cannot do or cannot 
do as well....A basic tenet of government policy must be to make the market system 
work better, not to set it aside in favor of central direction. We reject the 


subtle efforts of those who attempt to moys more and more economic problems from 
the marketplace to the political arena." ) 


Again, “...expansion of our nation's wealth can best be achieved by the 
voluntary efforts of its citizens." The Republicans "reject the false notion that 
America can somehow be governed into perpetual prosperity” and call taetead for 
“national economic policy based on incentives for individual effort." 


This theme of faith in a private, market or free-enterprise economy, coupled 
with a deep suspicion of governmental programs runs throughout the task force 
reports. The Republicans clearly accept the idea that a bountiful future can be 
had through human effort, and they clearly recognize that some problems are social 
in nature and require governmental solutions. Yet the clear preference is for 
private or individual solutions. The bias against governmental programs is also 
clear. On farm policy, for instance, the Republicans again acknowledge the need 
for governmental action and yet just as clearly indicate their belief or conviction 
that the best solution to the surplus problem is to return Agriculture “into 
regular marketing channels," to “open the way toward further relaxation of existing 
controls over fore progygeion, and toward an agriculture that is on a free, sound, 
and profitable basis.” Production controls appear to be especially irritating 
to the Republicans although they state repeatedly that the problem of the surplus 
must be overcome. On education the Republicans are also emphatic in their awareness 
of a need for great public and private effort to produce the best kind of educational 
system, one in which it is possible for every child to be educated to the limit of 
his capacities. Although they insist, too, that state, local, and private agencies 
have the greater and more important role in working toward these goals, there is an 
unambiguous recognition of an important role for national government. Yet there is 
equal emphasis on the need to keep federal programs to a minimum, e.g., “Federal 


action should be limited to short-tem programs designed to yee specific objectives 
and should be terminated when it has served its purpose. "(37 


(36) Ibid., p. 8. 
(37) Ibid., Report No. 3, p. 4. 
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(34) Ibid. Pp 2 
(35) Ibid., p. 3. 
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On housing the Republicans call for a great surge in the number of good homes 
available and stress that cities must be preserved from urban blight. Rather 
conspicuously missing, however, is any assertion of a right to a decent house or 
any promise of governmental programs designed to assure that every family will be 
well-housed. Such governmental programs as are mentioned do not involve any direct 
federal governmental construction. “The increased construction programs required 
.. will call for the fullest cooperation between (sic) private enterprise at all 
levels. The role of the Federal Government through the Home and Housing Finance 
Agency will inevitably remain significant....To the extent that Federal mortgage 
insurance is required, the government must act to assure both prompt availability 


and soundness of lending practices....™ eport also finds that federal govern- 
ment can be useful with research programs. 


On health and medicine the Republicans urge improvement and expansion of health 
and medical service for all Americans including governmental programs to assist 
medical school and hospital construction, assistance to local communities for more 
effective planning and coordination of health services, water and air pollution 
programs involving research as well as enforcement of the Water Pollution Act of 
1954, and strenghthening of radiological health activities of the national and 
state agencies. There is no assertion of a right to medical care. A statement of 
principle says, “A free people and a free medical profession can achieve these 
goals with the wise support of government, without bureaucratic restrictions or 


interference with the physician-patient relationship which has made American health 
services a model for the free world.'*(39 


On the aged the Republicans stress humanitarian aims as well as gain to the 
society at large from a happy and thriving older population. There is no assertion 
of a right to a home, a job, or medical care for the aged. “The White House 
Conference on Aging...will do much to establish goals for private, local, and state 
action in helping our elder citizens to lead full and rewarding lives. Our people 
must continue to look to these sources for the primary response to these problems; 


to do Riper wise would in the long run only reduce out total ability to deal with 
them. 


On medical care for the aged they say, “We recognize this problem not as an 
obstacle but as a challenge. We reject as unsound any approach to solving it 
through a compulsory hospital and medical insurance law administered as part of the 
social security system. Such a law would represent an irreversible decision to 
abandon voluntary insurance for the aged in the hospital field, and would probably 
mark the beginning of the end of voluntary insurance in the health field generally." 
As for specific federal governmental action in the field, the Republicans say, 
“depending upon the rapidity with which effective. --programs for the aged are 
developed by private insurors, it may become necessary for the states and the 
Federal Government to aid individuals who cannot obtain post-retirement illness 
insurance under any private group plan. This agency would purchase such insurance 
for its participants from non-profit groups and insurance companies. ''(41) 


(38) Ibid., pp. 7-8. 
(39) Ibid., p. 10. 
(40) Ibid., p. 12. 
(41) Ibid., pp- 12-13. 
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The Republicans clearly recognize a need for increasing levels of expenditure 
-by national government to meet increasing public needs of a growing population. Yet, 
though the principle is conceded, “it is necessary to weigh carefully the relative 
merits of private and public spending--and ae public spending is required--of 
local as against Federal responsibility." (44 Again it is recognized that in some 
years the vicissitudes of cold war and economic depression can lead to budget 
deficits. But there is also a clear call for balanced budgets, achieved through 
rigorous economizing on federal expenditures. (43 


On civil rights, especially on the right to vote, there is no cautionary note 
sounded about undue governmental interference or expansion. The Republicans urge 
that the supremacy of law be recognized and enforced, real equal protection of the 
laws, action to deal with those who use force or threats of force to obstruct school 
desegregation decisions, exercise of federal police investigative powers in crimes 
involving destructive acts against schools and churches, fair job treatment for all 
citizens on all federal contracts involving tax moneys, and Congressional recognition 
of the President's Committee on Government Contracts through legislation. As a 
statement of objective and principle the Republicans offer, “The Committee believes 
that enlarged educational and economic opportunities for minority groups will 
resolve many vexing problems and propose that national and community programs be 
undertaken toward that end. Such programs should include the systematic encourage- 
ment of members of these groups to enter the professions; to gain the means to 
acquire property; to conduct their own business; to advance > ieee jobs; to work 


to improve their own lot--to have something and be somebody." 


In foreign affairs the Republicanscompletely reject any isolationist, “Fortress 
America", or ultra-nationalist views--views that may have characterized some elements 
of the party in the recent past and even today. Full support of the United Nations 
is urged as well as for other collective security arrangements. American leadership 
of a struggle against international communism is recognized to bear responsibilities 
and burdens, including supplying both military and economic and other technical 
assistance to both friendly and even neutral nations. Freer trade generally and 
extension of reciprocal trade legislation specifically is urged, although the reports 
also favor “judicious use of the escape clause and peril point provisions in 
existing legislation" to protect domestic business from serious adverse effects. 
Greater use of the International Court of Justice is urged including abolition of 
the Connaly Amendment "reservation" on jurisdiction of the Court. The report also 
urges that we be ready at all times to enter genuine and effective disarmament 
negotiations with the Soviets although it cautions that we must not be lulled by 
professions of peaceful intent, that we must not for a minute be unwilling to remain 
fully armed if the world situation demands it. The report also calls for the 
‘emancipation of the: satellite countries by peaceful means alope.In general the Repub- 
licans declare their intent to make “imaginative and patient efforts on the economic, 


Scientific, ideological, and diplomatic fronts, and in international organizations," 
80 that the world may live in peace in freedom. 


In connection with economic assistance to other nations, the Republicans set 
down as a guideline that "...our government may expect to continue to provide help 


(42) Decisions, Report No. 4, p. 20. 
(43) Tbid., 20-21. 


(44) (Italics in original.) Decisions, No. 3, p. 7. 
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to other nations out of the abundance of the world’s most productive economy. But 
more important than grants to other countries in producing the desired resuits will 


be governmental action to encourage the forces of private enterprise and initia- 
tive." 


Vv 


The Democratic Adivsory Council statements are more voluminous and were issued 
over the span of nearly two years. Yet there is much consistency of tone and, not 
surprisingly, some difference from the tone of the Republican papers. Perhaps the 
keynote of the tonal difference may be sounded by the following excerpts: “Democrats 
regard government as a useful and constructive force in life. It is one way by 
which people achieve their purposes in a free society. And the more complex the 
society, the more important it is to maintain a balance between those services which 
the individual can supply to himself through his own energy and initiative and those 
which he must provide in conjunction with his fellow citizens through his gover” 
ment. Democrats recognize this as a fact of life. They do not deplore it ."¢ 
The same paper contains a variation on the theme with slightly different perspective: 
"The needs of the man of modest income for government are very different from 
those of the well-to-do or the wealthy family. The poor man must have good public 
schools; the well-to-do family can pay if necessary for private education. The 
poor man needs hospital and health services; the well-to-do family can afford its 
own. The poor man needs unemployment compensation and old age security; the well- 
to-do family has a substitute in inheritance or savings. The poor family makes 
far more use of parks and public recreation facilities than does the rich family 
which can afford clubs or private grounds. The man of modest income is far more 
concerned with the quality of public transportation than the man of higher income. 
The poorer worker needs the protection of well-administered minimum wage laws. It 
is the poor family and not the rich family for which slums and urban squalor are a 
reality. For the large and well-to-do farmer the price fluctuations of the free 


market may be ae ea For the smaller farmer, with small reserves, they may 
mean bankruptcy." 47 © 


The Democrat's papers on the farm problem are typical and reflect the same 
attitude contained in the excerpts cited above. They make the same affirmation 
the Republicans make of intention to bring prosperity to farmers and to preserve 
the family farm as a way of life. But they run directly counter to the Republicans 
when they speak of the "fetish of the free market". The Democrats then advocate 
continued production controls and continuation of governmental payments to farmers 
to make up the difference between what farmers earn in the market and what is 
required for an optimum income. In fact the Democrats recommend direct payments 
to farmers and a gradual termination of the government purchase and loan systems, 
after their earlier “Brannan Plan".. “We think the government has a positive role 


to play", they say, “in advancing the well-being and prosperity of farmers and farm 
Communities and all people in agriculture. "(48 


(45) Decisions, No. 2, p. 2. 


(46) Democratic Advisory Council, Profile of the Popular Party, Washington, D.C., 
May, 1960. 
(47) Ibid. 


(48) Democratic Advisory Council, The Democratic Approach to the Farm Problem, 
Washington, June, 1959. 
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The Democrats also maintain that there is a positive role for government to 
play in the economy generally, in the interest of maintaining economic growth for 
an expanding population, including a rising standard of living, while avoiding the 
evils of depression and inflation. Like the Republicans, the Democrats acknowledge 
that currency management and fiscal policy are of prime importance in enabling the 
government to play that role, and they, too, hold that a balanced budget, “in the 
long run", is a major desideratum. The Democrats, however, would go beyond 
monetary and fiscal policy and use the federal budget itself in promoting growth, 
full production, and surcease of inflation. They phrase these aims variously but 
the following is typical: "A stable and optimum rate of economic growth, accompan- 
ied by attention to our great national priorities and economic justice, will net 
in the long run more price stability and less price inflation....Progress toward 
the achievement of these objectives, however, will not automatically solve the 
whole problem of maintaining price stability avoiding inflation. The Federal Budget 
and the national monetary credit policy will continue to be prime instruments for 
this purpose. A Federal Budget fitted into national objectives of balanced 
production and purchasing power would be a powerful weapon for price stability. 

The expenditure side of such a Federal Budget would reflect the great priorities 
of our national needs. The tax side could be varied so as to produce a surplus 


in times of inflationary pressures and a sy**** in times of severe unemployment, 
with a balanced budget in the long run. "¢ 


On education the Democrats made essentially the same diagnoses as the Republi- 
cans and on the whole the same sorts of recommendations. The Democrats, however, 
give first priority to “basic Federal financial support to assist in meeting local 
school needs", with “high priority...accorded to grants for construction of public 
elementary and secondary schools to meet the alarming classroom shortage." And 
although they recognize the “primary responsibility" of the states for public 
education, their statements do not bristle with reservations about federal assis- 
tance and responsibility. In fact, the Democrats say, we “cannot longer afford 
to regard education as a matter simply of state and local concern and responsibility 
»+eeThe educational role of the state and local governments and of private groups 
+-smust remain strong and paramount. But their efforts must now be supported by 
increased national effort." Again, "...it can no longer be questioned--if ever it 
could be--that education deeply affegss the national interest. Where there is @ national 
interest there is a Federal duty." ° Such disclaimer of intent to aggrandize 
national government at the expense of local and state government as the Democrats 
feel impelled to make is phrased as follows: “We insist that the recognition of a 
national interest, and the exercise of a Federal duty, are not at all the same 
thing as the declaration of supreme Federal Authority over the content of education. 
Nor is it valid to assume that an increase in the Federal government's role in 
education necessarily reduces the role of state and local government. It has been 
demonstrated again and again with respect to highways, hospitals, unemployment 


conpensation, public welfare,and other important public activities that initiative 
by the Federal government has stimulated etage gre local governments to exercise 
their own responsibilities more adequately. 1 


(49) Democratic Advisory Council, The Decision In 1960, Washington, December, 1959. 


(50) Democratic Advisory Council, Education and Freedom's Future, Washington, 
February, 1960. 
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So it goes from issue to issue. In general the Democrats see the same sorts 
of blots or stains on the national fabric as do the Republicans. Aside from a 
greater sense of urgency--to be expected from an opposition party--they show a 
much greater willingness to use government, more especially federal government, as 
a means of overcoming the obstacles to progress and well-being. In housing, for 
instance, the Democrats speak of a “right‘' to a decent home and urge federal 
programs similar to those of the Republicans in some respects but containing also 
specific recommendations for public housing construction for low —— income 
families, with federal responsibility for initiation and financing. 


On unemployment compensation they not only call for higher payments and a 
longer eligibility period, but also for standards established and enforcec by the 
national government. 53) On the health needs of the elderly, the Democrats call 
for a program of “hospital and surgical care added to the benefits provided 
Social Security beneficiaries, financed by an increase in-payroll tax collections," 
and “Loans to local comprehensive health insurance cooperatives." They do not 


mention either the traditional —— relationship or loans to regular 
commercial insurance carriers. 


On civil rights the Democratic proposals are similar to those of the Republicans 
save that the Democrats do not propose a “Fair Employment Practices" agency as the 
Republicans do, nor do they adopt the "Powell Amendment"--denial of federal funds 
to schools or housing projects practicing segregation--as do the Republicans. 


On foreign economic policy, the Democrats call for progressive reduction of 
United States tariff barriers and do not make reference to the escape clause and 
peril point provisions of the existing Trade Agreements Act. On policy toward 
the, underdeveloped countries, the Democrats say hopefully that with massive U.S. 
and free-world aid an average output increase of 2% per annum can be achieved among 
the less advanced nations. They call for an increased Development Loan Fund and a 
five year extension of its authorization. They also say that “It is clear that 
private capital alone cannot do the jobs and provide the eyperese necessary to 
help move the underdeveloped areas into regular growth". ¢ In what is undoubtedly 
another evidence of a kind of neutrality toward “free enterprise,"the Democrats 
note, “The mystery has gone out of industrialization. It is no longer something 
which only white people struggling over centuries can achieve. Each society no 
longer has to repeat, like an embryo, the history of all prior societies. Tech- 
nology is not too difficult. Given education and access to capital goods, 
industrialization can be mastered in an amazingly short time. The Japanese have 
proved this by (sic) World War I, and the Russians have proved it over again in 
the past 25 years. People are beginning to know this everywhere and to insist that 
their governments turn to any, or all, sources of both education and capital. (56) 


(52) Democratic Advisory Council, The State of Our Cities and Suburbs In A 
Changing America, Washington, March, 1960. 


(53) Democratic Advisory Council, The Democratic Task During The Next Two Years, 
Washington, February, 1959. 
(54) Democratic Advisory Council, The Decision in 1960, Washington, December, 1959. 


(55) Democratic Advisory Council, A Policy For The West West Toward Underdeveloped 
Countries, Washington, April, ~ 1960. 


(56) Ibid. 
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VI 


These have not been comprehensive summations of the two parties’ major policy 
pronouncements. The attempt has been to represent the respective attitudes that 
the two statements reflect, to materialize the geist, so to speak, that lurks 
within or radiates from, as the case may be, each of the party National Committees. 
In order to let the parties speak for themselves I have used lengthy excerpts. For 
that I ask the reader's indulgence and understanding. 


What do these statements tell us? One conclusion almost too obvious to be 
stated is that the liberal outlook has deeply permeated both major parties, at 
least to the National Committee levels, whence come these statements. Both parties 
are optimistic. That is each believes that a rich, full, prosperous, and happy 
life for all Americans can be achieved. The Democrats appear to feel somewhat 
more certain that the rich, full, happy life can be planned or engineered so to 
speak. The Republicans appear to place more reliance on individual effort and the 
more or less automatic mechanisms of the marketplace. The fear of the Democrats is 
that government might not do enough. The Republicans fear that government might 
try to do too much, save in the field of civil rights where they appear readier to 
use the coercive authority of government than the Democrats. Both parties are 
problem conscious. Both believe that problems can be overcome if subjected to 
concerted attack by will and intelligence. The Republicans, however, appear to be 
subject to greater restraint by a doctrinal preference for free enterprise and 


“soundness” of fiscal policy, as well as by an equally qoetesaat preference for 
state and local government action. 


TZ am aware that it might be urged that the Democrat's preference for govern- 
mental solutions, and national government at that, might also be called doctrinal 
rather than experimental or ‘“problem-oriented". I submit, however, that in the 
American context, and despite the changes of the last 28 years, the Democratic 
proposals are still innovatory, less traditional. The Republican preferences for 
free enterprise and local government are more reflective of orthodoxy. They are, 
in a manner of speaking, more attuned to a kind of semi-official symbolic rhetoric. 
Beyond that, the Democrats do not condemn private action or local action. They do 
not say that national governmental action is always to be preferred. They appear 
to be simply less afraid of it. This is not to say that the Democrats are right 
or good, that their penchant for national government action in problem solving 
might not lead to a stifling of initiative, to the establishment of a swarming, 
suffocating central bureaucracy, to the atrophy of state and local governments, to 
national bankruptcy, and to the corrosion of the will and energy of a welfare-ridden 
populace. They might do all of those things yet I believe that their postures and 
proposals examined here are more expressive of what I have chosen to call the 
liberal outlook than are the postures and positions of the Republicans examined here. 
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VII 


The National Committees are but one element of party structure in the United 
States. Generally they represent what has been called the Presidential wing of 

the national parties and are thought to be more representative of the national and 
urban constituency of the President than they are of the less urban and local 
constituencies of the Congress. (57) Not infrequently, then, there are policy or 
issue differences within a party between its Presidential and Congressional wings. 
In any case, few people would be willing to accept judgments of the parties based 
on examination of manifestoes issued by organs of the respective National Committees. 
Certainly some glance at Congressional behavior is in order. Accordingly, I have 
examined roll-call votes in the House of Representatives from 1953 through 1958. 
From this examination, nearly one hundred roll-calls assumed to discrinimate 
liberalism in the sense that I have suggested have been selected. These roll-calls 
cover a variety of issues. They have been grouped under subject headings without 
regard to year or Congress. Presented here are the number and date of the roll-call, 
the Senate or House bill number, the “liberal vote, the party liberal percentages, 
and the index of likeness between parties for each roll-call and for totals for 
each subject or issue heading. This is crude research. The subject or issue 
headings have not been scaled and there is no warrantable assumption that each 
reflects a single variable. In other words these roll-calls are but rough discrim- 
inators of attitude. At least, however, the criterion for identifying a yea or nay 
as liberal’ has been specified. An appendix at the end of the paper provides a 
brief description of each roll-call. All roll-calls on each of the bills reported 
here are not included. In some cases purely procedural roll-calls have been 
excluded as well as some non-controversial and hence unanimous or nearly unanimous 
roll-calls. 


Atomic Energy Public Power 

RC & Date Lib. % Lib. % Lib. Ind.Of RC & Date Lib. % Lib. % Lib. Ind.Of 

Vote Dem. __Rep. ___Like. Vote Dem. 
RC 115 oe 3 RC 83 
7/24/54 N 92.21 3.06 10.85 7/9/53 8.9 47.9 
RC 117 RC 84 
7/26/54 3.46 7/9/53 N 55.8 9.0 . 53.2 
RC 118 RC 164 
7/26/54 00.21 *. 28.2 8/1/57 
RC 116 RC 175 
7/24/56 N 89.50 10.30 20.80 8/7/57 N 99.1 13.8 14.7 
RC 117 RC 115 
7/24/56 N 86.56 8.80 22.24 6/18/57 Ma 
RC 184 
8/9/57 N 90.69 3.27 42.58 
RC 185 
8/9/57 83.87 3.29 19:42 
RC 186 
8/9/57 N 76.85 10.43 33.58 
Total------- 85.68 _5.70 20.02 Total------- 


(57) See Hugh A. Bone, Party Committees and Political Politics, Seattle, Univer- 
sity of Washington, 1958. 
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REA & Rural Telephone 


Natural Gas 


RC & Date Lib. % Lib. % Lib. Ind.Of RC & Date Lib. % Lib. % Lib. Ind.Of 
Vote Dem. __Rep. Like. Vote Dem. Rep. Like. 
RC 18 RC 135 
3/19/53 N 93.82 19.68 25.86 7/28/55 N 40.36 24.73 87.07 
RC 19 RC 137 
3/19/53 Y 92.05 16.06 24.01 7/28/55 Y 60.98 35.26 74.28 
RC 32 RC 138 2 
4/28/53 Y 86.11 5.61 19.50 7/28/55 N 61.26 35.20 74.00 
RC 127 
7/27/56 Y 97.72 27.81 30.09 
RC 128 
7/27/56 Y 96.53 20.23 23.70 
Total------- 93.23 17.48 24.25 Total----- -- 54.29 31.75 77.46 
Public Housing Education 
RC & Date Lib. % Lib. % Lib. Ind.Of RC & Date Lib. % Lib. % Lib. Ind.Of 
Vote Dem. Rep. Like Vote Dem. Rep. Like. 
RC 27 RC 
4/22/53 Y 63.87 16.19 52.32 5/26/53 Y 91.62 30.34 38.72 
RC 97 RC 82 
7/21/53 N 65.26 17.22 51.96 6/28/56 Y 75.71 91.30 84.41 
RC 46 RC 89 3 
4/2/54 Y 67.55 24.24 56.69 7/5/56 N 72.64 54.87 82.23 
RC 107 | RC 91 
7/20/54 Y 57.06 24.39 67.33 7/5/56 N 95.98 76.02 80.04 
RC 140 RC 92 
7/29/55 N 69.72 19.25 49.53 7/5/56 Y 53.12 38.65 85.53 
RC 147 RC 159 
8/2/55 Y 80.52 20.60 40.08 8/7/58 Y 79.48 62.01 82.53 
RC.119 eas RC 161 
7/25/56 N 78.21 74.60 96.39 8/8/58 N 76.56 47.51 70.95 
RC 9 RC 179 
2/25/53 Y 45.83 1.00 55.17 8/19/58 Y 82.62 55.55 - 72.73 
RC 174 RC 195 
8/18/58 Y 88.94 37.28 48.34 8/23/58 Y 82.35 56.69 74.34 
Total------- 69.17 31.49 62.32 Total------- 82.15 50.76 68.61 
Community Facilities Water Pollution 
RC& Date Lib. % Lib. % Lib. Ind.Of RC & Date Lib. % Lib. % Lib. Ind.Of 
Vote Dem. Rep. Like. Vote Dem. Rep . Like. 
RC 
8/1/58 Y 80.74 12.71 31.97 6/13/56 N 87.56 20.90 33.34 
RC 72 
6/13/56 Y $7.43 85.05 87.62 
RC 50 
4/4/59 N 84.16 23.07 38.91 
__ 80.74 12.71 32.07 Total----- -- 89.46 42.12 52.66 
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Labor Submerged Lands 
RC & Date Lib. % Lib. % Lib. Ind.Of RC & Date Lib. ZLib. Z% Lib. Ind.Of 
Vote Dem. Vote 
RC 80 RC 21 
7/8/53 7 45.21 3.76 58.55 4/1/53 Y 49.45 7.28 $7.83 
RC 98 RC 22 
7/8/54 Y 57.50 8.94 51.44 4/1/53 N 47.84 8.73 60.89 
RC 125 RC 37 
7/20/55 Y 86.87 87.17 99.70 5/13/53 N 51.04 8.45 57.41 
RC 45 
4/4/57 N 62.78 31.63 68.85 
RC 47 
4/4/57 N 67.56 27.91. .60.35 
RC 50 
5/1/58 N 71.15 9.44 38.29 
RC 170 
8/15/58 Y 77.56 33.52 55.96 
RC 172 | 
8/15/58 N 72.02 29.69 54.67 
Total------- 68.20 29.14 60.94 Total----- 49 .46 58.6 
Civil Rights Judiciary 
RC & Date Lib. % Lib. % Lib. Ind.Of RC & Date Lib. ZLib. ZLib. Ind.0f 
Vote Dem. __Rep._ Like. Vote Dem. __Rep._Like. 
RC 106 RC 133 
7/19/56 N 54.36 94.68 59.68 7/17/58 N 49.04 23.65 74.61 
RC 110 RC 134 
7/23/56 N 52.11 84.97 67.14 7/17/58 Y 52.60 26.88 74.28 
RC 111 RC 135 
7/23/56 “g 52.11 87.50 64.61 7/17/58 N 51.90 24.73. . 72.83 
RC 96 3 RC 118 
6/5/57 Y 51.14 94.68 56.46 7/2/58 N 37.50 2.31 64.81 
RC 112 
6/18/57 N 49.77 75.54 74.23 
RC 113 
6/18/57 Y 52.44 89.83 62.61 
RC 213 
8/27/57 59.04 90.90 68.14 
RC 214 
8/27/57 Y 60.95 90.96 69.99 
Total------- 53.92 88.58 65.34 Total------- 47.89 19.69 _71.80 
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Foreign Aid 
Foreign Trade (Mutual Security Appropriations) 
RC & Date Lib. % Lib. % Lib. Ind.Of RC & Date Lib. ZLib. % Lib. Ind.Of 
Vote Dem. Rep. Like. Vote Den. Rep, Like. 
RC 80 RC 100 
6/11/54 Y 77.91 684.39 93.52 7/22/53 Y 62.81 62.13. 78.32 
RC 81 RC 116 
6/11/54 YY. . 91.66 76.36 . 84.70 7/31/53 N 50.77 51.01 99.76 
RC 8 RC 117 
2/17/55 XY 53.45 36.90 83.45 7/31/53 Y 62.69 57.78 95.09 
RC 9 RC 197 
2.17/55 N 62.03 73.8 8/15/57 Y 20.09 50.88 69.21 
RC 10 RC 198 | 
2/17/55 Y 59.25 38.46 79.21 8/15/57 Y 67.28 64.28 97.00 
RC 11 RC 220 
2/18/55 N 63.63 37.71 74.08 8/30/57 Y 60.45 62.58 97.87 
RC 12 RC 112 
2/18/55 Y 84.16 40.76 56.60 7/11/55 Y 73.36 60.00 86.64 
RC 94 . RC 98 
6/11/58 N 72.39 . $5.95 83.56 7/11/56 Y 76.19 63.91 87.72 
RC 95 RC 120 
6/11/58 3 82.51 69.27 86.76 7/28/54 Y 77.00 58.73 81.73 
RC 52 RC 145 
6/15/53 Y 92.22 2.91 10.69 8/19/54 Y 74.64 66.39 91.75 
RC 53 RC 146 
6/15/53 Y 94.32 87.74 8/19/54 Y 
RC 102 RC 119 
7/23/53 N 57.59 34.28 76.69 7/2/58 Y 30.00: 33.68 
RC 103 RC 120 
7/23/53 Y 70.98 49.76 78.78 7/2/58 Y 71.50 61.45 89.95 
Total------ 49,30. 75.97 Total--<----- 62.61 62.24 99.63 
. Internationalist 


(U.N. Police Force and IAEA) 


RC & Date Lib. %Z Lib. % Lib. Ind.0f 
Vote Dem. __Rep. iLike. 

RC 189 

8/21/58 z 93.56 93.91 99.65 

RC 182 Y 75.11 74.59 99.48 

Total------- 83.33 83.18 99.85 
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The issues selected do not, of course, span the whole range of subjects or 
problems that can be referred to the view of the liberal outlook suggested in this 
paper. Plainly, from scrutiny of these roll-calls, the Congressional Democrats 
show themselves to be more willing, to plan, to use government for greater distrib- 
ution of goods and services, to stimulate and to regulate the private economy, to 
identify and overcome social and human problems through governmental means. The 
roll-calls plainly show also that Democrats have greater confidence in and less 
fear of the federal government than do the Republicans. The Democrats are less 
sensitive to private enterprise than the Republicans. They are more willing to 
countenance government development and even operation of certain services. Only 

in the field of civil rights do they show any greater reticence than the Repub- 
licans to use federal governmental means to overcome a major social problem. In 
foreign affairs the parties are remarkably close together, as they were in the 
party manifestoes examined above. The Democrats are slightly less "protectionist" 
than the Republicans. The Republicans are slightly less prone to vote for cuts in 
military aid to friendly foreign nations. Naturally there are regional differences 
within the parties. If the 110 Democrats from southern constituencies were sub- 
tracted, for instance, the Democratic liberal percentages would be even higher and, 
on many of the welfare and distribution issues, the index of likeness between the 
parties would drop almost to the vanishing point. 


It is very difficult to compare the attitudes expressed in the party manifest- 
oes with the performances of the parties in Congress. The Republicans, for 
instance, were in control, and only nominal control at that, of the Congress for 
but two of the six years. The Democrat's control was marginal also and that may 
account in part for their failure to produce a legislative product to match the 
glittering vistas held out by the Democratic Advisory Council. Still the roll- 


calls show wide differences between the parties and especially on those issues 
mediated by the liberal outlook. 


VIII 


Something like a check or control on the research reported here is afforded 
by recent study by Herbert McClosky and others. The study surveyed a large sample 
of Republican and Democratic party leaders (delegates to the 1956 National Conven- 
tions) ‘e ascertain their attitudes on a range of contemporary national policy 
issues, ‘58) McClosky found that among his sample the Democrats had higher support 
ratios for all of the issues in the "public ownership" category, on all but 
regulation of trade unions in the “government regulation of economy” category, on 
all of the “equalitarian and human welfare" issues, including enforcement of 
Segregation, on all of the “tax policy" issues gave on raising taxes for low 
incomes, and on all “foreign policy" issues. 59) The remarkable consistency and 
the considerable disparity between the party leaders leads McClosky to conclude 
that "Democratic leaders typically display the stronger urge to elevate the low- 
born, the uneducated, the deprived minorities, and the poor in general; they are 
also disposed to employ the nation's collective power to advance humanitarian and 


(58) Herbert McClosky, et al., "Issue Conflict and Consensus Among Party Leaders 


and Followers", American Political Science Review, Vol. LIV, No. 2, June, 
1960, pp. 406-427. 


(59) Ibid., PP. 411-415. 
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social welfare goals....They are more critical of wealth and big business and more 
eager to bring them under regulation. Theirs is the greater faith in the wisdom 
of using legislation for redistributing the national product and for furnishing 
social services on a wide scale....The Democrats are more ‘progressively’ oriented 
toward social reform and experimentation." 60 


Of the Republicans, McClosky says they "...subscribe in greater measure to 
the symbols and practices of individualism, laissez-faire, and national independence. 
They prefer to overcome humanity's misfortunes by relying upon personal effort, 
private incentives, frugality, hard work, responsibility, self-denial (for both 
men and government), and the strenghtening rather than the diminution of the 
economic and status distinctions that are the “natural” reward of the differences 
in human character and fortunes."(61 


Ix 
The following summary statements seem to be in order: 


1. There is a basic outlook, a psychological and intellectual set, that at least 
for heuristic purposes and probably on historical grounds, can be called 
liberal. Through this outlook the thinkers and statemen of the classical 
liberal tradition are connected to modern liberalism. 


2. The continuous distinguishing characteristic of the liberal outlook is a con- 
fidence that man can have full knowledge of himself and his environment and, 


through intelligence, can control or overcome the problems that arise from the 
interaction of men and their world. 


3. For the classical liberals, wedded to an atomistic individualism and the egoistic 
psychology, the private reason of monadel men was seen as the liberating and 
problem-solving agent. The modern liberal with a vastly more sophisticated 
psychology and much greater knowledge of man's social existence, recognizes that 
the individual is often helpless. He sees therefore that collective or social 
intelligence must be mobilized for collective or social solutions of problems. 
This not only implies a humanitarian, reforming, and experimental outlook, it 
also implies a major role for government. 


4. The liberal outlook and a liberal rhetoric have penetrated deeply both of the 
major political parties. But the Republicans have markedly greater doctrinal 
commitment to free enterprise, individualism, and limited government. These 
doctrinal commitments temper, for the Republicans, the humanitarian, problem- 
solving, reforming, and experimental promptings of the liberal outlook. 


The Democratic Party, on the basis of the aims it announces, the performance of 
its forces in Congress, and the professed policy outlooks of its leadership 
cadres is more nearly reflective of the liberal outlook. 


(60) Ibid., p. 426. 
(61) Ibid. 
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APPENDIX 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


HR 9757 - 83rd - 1954: Bill to revise the Atomic Energy Act of 1946 to permit 
exchange of atomic information with United States allies and develop peace- 
time uses of atomic energy with the aid of private industry. 


RC 115 - 7/24/54: Amendment to grant normal patent rights for non-military 
developments not invented under government auspices. 


RC 117 - 7/26/54: Motion to recommit bill to Joint Committee of Atomic Energy. 


RC 118 - 7/26/54: Passage of bill. 


HR 12061 - 84th - 1956: Bill to provide for an accelerated civilian atomic power 
program. 


RC 116 = 7/24/56: Recommendation of the Committee of the Whole to strike the 


enacting clause and thus kill bill. 
RC 117 - 7/24/56: Motion to recommit bill. 


HR 8996 - 85th - 1957: Bill to authorize appropriations for the Atomic Energy 
Commission for government construction and assistance in the development of 
atomic energy for peaceful and military purposes. 


RC 184 - 8/9/57: Amendment to eliminate $3 million authorization for plut- 
onium reactor study. 


RC 185 - 8/9/57: Amendment to eliminate a $40 million authorization for 
construction of a natural uranium reactor and $15 million author- 
ization for a plutonium recycling plant. 


RC 186 - 8/9/57: Amendment to authorize $132,621,000 for the cooperative 
power reactor demonstration program and delete provision requiring 
the Atomic Energy Commission to construct and operate the plants. 


PUBLIC POWER 
HR 4351 - 83rd - 1953: Niagara River Power bill to provide for construction of 


additional power facilities on the Niagara River and remedial works to 


preserve scenic beauty of Niagara Falls as provided for in the 1950 Canadian 
treaty. 


RC 83 - 7/9/53: Motion to recommit bill. 
RC 84 - 7/9/53: Passage of bill. 
BR 8443 - 85th - 1957: Niagara Power bill to authorize the Federal Power Commission 


to issue a license to New York State Power Authority for construction of a 
$532 million power project at Niagara Falls. 


RC 164 - 8/1/57: Passage of bill. 
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HR 9131 - 85th - 1957: First Supplemental Appropriation for TVA for fiscal 1958, 
appropriating $13.3 million. 


RC 175 - 8/7/57: Motion to recommit bill with instructions to reduce funds 
for TVA by $9.8 million. 


HR 7221 - 85th - 1957: Third Supplemental Appropriation bill for fiscal 1957. 
RC 115 - 6/18/57: Preferential motion that the House concur in a Senate 
amendment that would provide $14 million for initiation of a 
Federal flood insurance program. 


REA AND RURAL TELEPHONES 


HR 3053 - 83rd - 1953: Second Supplemental Appropriation for 1953 to provide $904 
million to supply certain supplemental deficiency appropriations. 


RC 18 - 3/19/53: Motion to compromise with Senate by increasing REA tele- 
phone program by $10 million instead of $15 million. 


RC 19 = 3/19/53: Motion to provide for $10 million increase in rural tele- 
phone loan authorization funds. 


HR 4828 - 83rd - 1953: Interior Appropriation for 1954 to provide $404 million for 
Interior Department. 


RC 32 - 4/28/53: Motion to recommit with instructions to include $8 million 
for Southwestern and Bonneville Power Administrations. 


S 3338 - 84th - 1956: Bill to prevent any power rate increases in Southwestern 
Power Administration before July, 1957. 


RC 127 - 7/27/56: H Res 625 to permit consideration of Senate bill. 
RC 128 - 7/27/56: Passage of bill. 


NATURAL GAS 

HR 6645 - 84th - 1955: Bill to amend the Natural Gas Act to exempt certain producers 
of natural gas from public utility regulation and to provide safeguards to 
protect consumers and pipeline companies from unreasonable rates. 
RC 135 - 7/28/55: Authorize consideration of bill. 
RC 137 - 7/28/55: Motion to recommit bill. 


RC 138 - 7/28/55: Passage of bill. 
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PUBLIC HOUSING 


HR 4663 - 83rd - 1953: First Independent Offices Appropriation for 1954. Bill to 
provide $451,020,493 for Executive Office of the President and sundry 
independent offices. 


RC 27 - 4/22/53: Motion to recommit the bill with instructions to insert 
provision authorizing construction starts of 35,000 units of public 
housing in fiscal 1954. 


RC 97 - 7/21/53: Motion that the House concur in the Senate amendment to 
authorize construction of 20,000 units of public housing in fiscal 
1954. 


HR 7839 - 83rd - 1954: Omnibus measure to aid in the construction and repair of 
homes, elimination and prevention of slums, and conservation and development 
of urban communities. 


RC 46 - 4/2/54: Motion to recommit the bill with instructions to authorize 
35,000 new housing starts annually in fiscal 1955-1958. 


RC 107 - 7/20/54: Motion to recommit conference report to the conference 
committee with instructions to substitute for the compromise 
public housing program provisions for 140,000 new public housing 
starts over a four-year period. 


S 2126 - 84th - 1955: Omnibus measure to aid in the provision and improvement of 
housing, elimination and prevention of slums, and conservation and develop- 
ment of urban communities. 


RC 140 - 7/29/55: Amendment to eliminate public housing and other provisions 
from the bill. 


RC 147 - 8/2/55: Agreement to House-Senate Conference Report which included 
provision for 45,000 units of public housing in 1956. 


HR 11742 - 84th - 1956: Bill to extend and amend laws regarding provision and 
improvement of housing and conservation, and development of urban communities. 


RC 119 - 7/25/56: Amendment to the rule so as to permit an amendment to 
strike out Title V, authorizing public housing. 


H J Res 160 - 83rd - 1953: Housing Loan Insurance Bill to increase FHA property 
improvement loan insurance authorization from $1.25 billion to $1.75 billion. 


RC 9 =~ 2/25/53: Motion to recommit bill with instructions to insert language 
limiting interest rate to a maximum of 6% per annum on unpaid 
balances. 
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§ 4035 - 85th - 1958: Omnibus Housing Bill of 1958 to authorize approximately 
$2.5 billion for housing construction and slum clearance. 


RC 174 = 8/18/58: Motion to pass the bill through suspension of rules. 


EDUCATION 


HR 5246 = 83rd = 1953: HEW-Labor Appropriations bill to provide $1.9 billion for 
Departments of Labor and Health, Education and Welfare. 


RC 44 - 5/26/53: Amendment to increase by $6 million funds allocated for 
payments to school districts in areas affected by federal activities. 


HR 7535 = 84th - 1956: Bill to authorize $400 million per year to be allocated to 
each state in an amount in the same ratio to total appropriated funds as the 
school-age population of each state to total school age population. 

RC 82 - 6/28/56: Motion to consider school construction bill. 


RC 89 = 7/5/56: Motion to substitute the return to states for educational 
purposes of 1% of federal income tax payments. 


RC 91 - 7/5/56: Motion to recommit with instructions to substitute an 
apportionment formula which would reduce a state's allotment if 
ratio of school expenditures fell below national average. 

RC 92 - 7/5/56: Passage of school construction bill. 

HR 13247 - 85th = 1958: National Defense Education Act authorizing approximately 


$900 million in Federal grants and loans for a seven year program of aid to 
the Nation's students and schools. 


RC 159 - 8/7/58: An open rule providing for House consideration of National 
Defense Education Act of 1958. 


RC 161 - 8/8/58: Motion to recommit to Education and Labor Committee. 


RC 179 © 8/19/58: Resolution requesting a conference to settle House~Senate 
differences over education bill. 


RC 195 + 8/23/58: Passage of House-Senate conference report. 


COMMUNITY FACLLITIES 


H Res 650 - 85th - 1958: Open rule providing for House consideration of the Banking 
and Currency Committee version of a bill (S 3497) to increase from $100 
million to $2 billion a fund for loans to municipalities to build various 
public facilities. 


RC 152 = 8/1/58: Rejection of rule for consideration of bill. 
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WATER POLLUTION 


HR 9540 - 84th - 1956: Bill to extend and strengthen the Water Pollution Control 
Act of 1948. 


RC 71 - 6/13/56: Motion to recommit bill. 
RC 72 - 6/13/56: Passage of bill. 


HR 6287 - 85th - 1957: Fiscal 1958 appropriations for the Department of Labor and 
HEW. 


RC 50 - 4/4/57: Amendment to debate $50 million for grants to states for 
sewage plant construction. 


LABOR 


HR 5173 - 83rd - 1953: Bill to provide that unemployment taxes, collected in excess 
of the cost of administering the unemployment compensation program be used 


to establish a $200 million reserve available for advances to states and that | 
the balance be returned to the states. 


RC 80 - 7/8/53: Motion to recommit the bill with instructions to limit the 


use of excess taxes to payment of unemployment compensation, and 


delay. state repayment of advances west the state fund reaches a 
certain level. 


HR 9709 - 83rd - 1954: Bill to revise and extend the unemployment -compensation 
program. 


RC 98 - 7/8/54: Motion to recommit bill with instructions to increase the 
amount of benefits and provide for 26 weeks of coverage. 


HR 7214 - 84th - 1955: Bill to amend the Fair Labor Standards Act to make the 
minimum wage $1 an hour effective March 1, 1956. 


RC 125 - 7/20/55: Passage of bill. 


HR 6287 - 85th - 1957: Bill for the fiscal 1958 appropriations for the Departments 
of Labor and Health, Education and Welfare. 


RC 45 - 4/4/56: Amendment to cut an additional $346,000 from the salaries 
and expenses of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


RC 47-4/4/57: Amendment to cut $288,000 from the salaries and expenses of 
the Wage and Hour Division of the Labor Department. 


HR 12065 - 85th - 1958: The Temporary Unemployment Compensation Act of 1958. 


RC 50 = 5/1/58: Amendment to substitute for the committee bill a bill 
embodying most of the Administration proposals. 
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H Res 682 - 85th - 1958: An open rule providing for House consideration of S 3683, 
the Area Redevelopment Act of 1958, authorizing Federal grants and loans of 
$279.5 million yearly for the redevelopment of chronically depressed labor 
surplus areas. 


RC 170 - 8/15/58: Passage of the resolution for consideration. 


RC 172 - 8/15/58: Motion to recommit bill to the Banking and Currency 
Committee. 


SUBMERGED LANDS | 
HR 4198 - 83rd - 1953: Bill’ to confirm and establish state title to lands and 
natural resources beneath navigable waters within historic state boundaries, 


and to provide for use and control of such land and resources, and to estab- 
lish federal ownership of remainder of continental shelf. 


RC 21 - 4/1/53: Motion to recommit bill. 
RC 22 ~ 4/1/53: Passage of bill. 


RC 37 - 5/13/53: Motion to adopt Senate version of HR 4198 which did not 
provide for federal development of outer continental shelf. 


CIVIL RIGHTS. 


HR 627 - 84th - 1956: Civil rights bill establishing four point civil rights 
program. 


RC 106 - 7/19/56: Motion to table a motion that further routine proceedings 
be dispensed with. 


RC 110 - 7/23/56: Motion to recommit bill to provide means of further 
securing and protecting civil rights. 


RC 111 - 7/23/56: Passage of bill. 
HR 6127 + 85th - 1957: Civil rights bill establishing similar program as above bill. 


RC 96 - 6/5/57: An open rule permitting four days of debate on the Admin- 
istrations civil rights bill. 


RC 112 = 6/18/57: Motion to recommit with instructions to provide for jury 
trial in any criminal contempt actions arising under this legisla- 
tion. 


RC 113 - 6/18/57: Passage of bill. 


RC 213 - 8/27/57: Motion to end debate on a provision amending the Senate's 
jury trail amendment. 


RC 214 = 8/27/57: Adoption of the modified jury trial provision. 
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JUDLCIARY 
HR 3 - 85th - 1958: Bill to provide that no act of Congress should be construed 
as nullifying state laws on the same subject unless Congress so specifies, 
or unless there is conflict between state and Federal laws. 
RC 133 - 7/17/58: Amendment to extend bill to cover anti-subversive laws. 
RC 134 - 7/17/58: Motion to recommit the bill. 
RC 135 - 7/17/58: Passage of bill as amended. 
HR 11477 - 85th - 1958: The Mallory Bill to bar Federal courts from disqualifying 
confessions of suspects in criminal cases solely because of delay in bringing 


the suspect for arraignment. 


RC 118 - 7/2/58: Passage of bill. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


HR 9474 - 83rd - 1954: Bill to extend to June 12, 1953 the authority of the Presi- 
dent to enter reciprocal trade agreements. 


RC 80 - 6/11/54: Passage of motion to consider bill (H Res 580) 
RC 81 - 6/11/54: Passage of bill. 


HR 1 - 84th - 1955: Bill to extend the authority of the President to enter into 
trade agreements. 


RC 8 - 2/17/55: Motion to shut off debate on a closed rule (H Res 142) 


providing for two days of debate on the bill, with amendments from 
the floor prohibited. 


RC 9 - 2/18/55: Amendment to rule (H Res 142) to permit five hours debate 
and amendments from the floor. 


RC 10 - 2/17/55: Adoption of closed rule (H Res 142). 
RC 11 - 2/18/55: Motion to recommit the bill with instructions to amend to 
require the President to comply with recommendations of the Tariff 


Commission, except when national security is involved. 


RC 12 - 2/18/55: Passage of bill. 


HR 12591 - 85th - 1958: Trade agreement Extension Act of 1958, providing a five- 
year extension of the President's authority to enter trade agreements. 


RC 94 - 6/11/58: Motion to recommit the bill to the Ways and Means Committee 
without instruction. 


RC 95 - 6/11/58: Passage of bill. 
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HR 5495 - 83rd - 1953: Bill to extend for one year the authority of the President 
to enter into foreign trade agreements under sec. 350 of the Tariff Act of 
1930. 


RC 59 - 6/15/53: Motion to recommit the bill to strike out title increasing 
the membership of the Tariff Commission from 6 to 7, to continue 
equal bi-partisan composition of the Commission. 

HR 5894 - 83rd - 1953: Bill to amend the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951 to 
provide for import quotas on petroleum products and for a sliding tariff rate 
on lead and zinc. 

RC 102 - 7/23/53: Motion to consider the bill. 


RC 103 - 7/23/53: Motion to recommit the bill to the Ways and Means Committee. 


FOREIGN ALD 


HR 6391 - 83rd - 1953: Mutual Security Appropriation for 1954 providing $4.4 
million for mutual security program. 


RC 100 - 7/22/53: Passage of bill. 


RC 116 - 7/31/53: Motion to recommit with instructions to cut appropriation 
by $212 million. 


RC 117 - 7/31/53: Adoption of Senate-House conference report with increased 
appropriation. 


HR 9302 - 85th - 1957: Mutual Security Appropriation Bill for fiscal 1958. 


RC 197 - 8/15/57: Motion to recommit to restore $715 million cut by House 
from the amount originally requested by the President. 


RC 198 - 8/15/57: Passage of bill. 
RC 220 - 8/30/57: Adoption of House-Senate conference report. 


HR 7224 - 84th - 1955: Mutual. Security Appropriations Bill appropriating $2.6 
billion for Mutual Security program for fiscal 1956. 


RC 112 - 7/11/55: Passage of bill. 


HR 12130 - Mutual Security Appropriation Bill to appropriate $3.4 billion for 
Mutual Security program for fiscal year ending June 30, 1957. 


RC 98 - 7/11/56: Passage of bill. 
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HR 10051 - 83rd - 1954: Mutual Security Appropriations Bill appropriating $5.2 
billion for Mutural Security program for fiscal 1955. 


RC 120 - 7/28/54: Passage of bill. 


RC 145 - 8/19/54: Adoption of House-Senate conference report with slight 
increase. 


RC 146 - 8/19/54: Motion to make $55 million available for purchase of 
surplus agricultural products for aid to Spain. 


HR 13192 - 85th - 1958: Mutual Security Appropriation for fiscal 1959 of approx- 
imately $3.1 billion. 


RC 119 - 7/2/58: Motion to recommit with instructions to increase funds for 
defense support by $75 million. 


RC 120 - 7/2/58: Passage of bill. 


NTERNATIONALIS 


§ Con Res 109 - 85th - 1958: United Nations Police Force, expressing the sense of 
Congress that the United Nations General Assembly should consider making 
permanent arrangements for a United Nations observation and patrol force. 


RC 189 - 8/2/58: Passage of resolution. 


HR 8992 - 85th - 1957: A bill authorizing Unites State's participation in the 
International Atomic Energy Agency. 


RC 182 - 8/8/57: Amendment to delete language requiring Congressional 
approval of each future transfer of fissionable material to the 
IAEC. 
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I 


This paper will focus on aspects of the problem of developing a more 
stable political base for American foreign policy in the Congress. Given 
the situation--what the Congress is like, what has happened, and what lies 
shead--what are the prospects for more responsible congressional support 
over time for United States foreign policy? 


What takes place in the Congress is, of course, inextricably woven 
into the tapestry of the whole political process by which conflicts are 
expressed and consensus achieved. Attention to the Congress should provide . 
-perspectives for the broader panel topic, "Toward a Political Base for 
American Foreign Policy." 


Hilsman has developed a qiite useful mode ~~the conflict~—consensus. 
model--to analyze the foreign policy-making process. ” Policy-making is des- 
cribed as a complex process of conflict and accommodation among groups of 
participants. Bargaining, persuasion, negotiation, debate and maneuver. are 
among the techniques employed in the process. Individuals and groups in the 
Congress participate, in varying degrees and circumstances, in the consensus- 
building process. “If consensus is reached, and the weight of opinion among 
participants settles on one or the other of the debated policies or on some 
adaptation of one of these, there are all the essentials for consistent, *bi- 
partisan! policy over time," 


Using the Hilsman model, it may be argued that the stability of the 
political base for foreign policy in the Congress is governed significantly 
by the character and qality of congressional participation in the consensus- 
building process. It may also be argued that the quest for greater stability 
will be hastened by improvements in the ways by which the Congress partici- 
pates in the process. Both propositions are implicit in Hilsman's analysis. 


The tone of this paper is cautiously optimistic. In brief, it is 
contended that a more stable political base for foreign policy evolved in the 
Congress during the past decade, largely as a consequence of developments 
that elevated the quality and extent of congressional participation in the 
consensus-building process. Certain trends in the Congress toward: the end. 
of the decade promise a more stable political base in the future. It is pos- 
sible only to ‘speculate about the adequacy of that base with respect to the 
complex of challenges which lie ahead, 

#The notes begin on page 16. 
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1950-~1960 


A study of roll call votes on a key foreign policy bill over a time- 
‘span of ten years provides a starting point for an analysis of developments 
in the Congress. For a decade, since 1951, the principal components of the 
foreign aid program have been combined for legislative consideration in the 
Mutual Security Program. 2 Action on the measure authorizing the policy 
provides a major opportunity each year for the Congress to take an inventory 
of foreign policy and to express a consensus. 


_ The final votes in each house on its version of the bills mthoriz- 
ing the mutual security policy were chosen for study. Except for votes on 
resolutions of opinion, Congress comes as close as it ever does to "principle" 
votes in these votes authorizing policies. While cost considerations enter 
into the debates, and to some are dominant, the leadership frequently reminds 
the members that "money questions" will be examined in detail when the appro- 
riations bills are reported. Using the final votes in each house neglects 
significant actions in the amending stage, but focusing on these votes per- 
mits identifications of-broad trends and of the sources of support and oppo- 
sition to the fundamentals of this major — that the Congress is annually 
called upon to support. 


phe table and the figure on the next page support the analysis which 
follows. 


During the decade, 1951-1960, the broad policy of mutual security 
was strongly supported in the Congress. The average level of support exceed~ 
ed two-thirds of those voting in each chamber. The Senate's average over 
the decade (77.5%) was higher than that of the House of Representatives 
(67.5%). A higher percentage of Democrats (80.1% Senate, 76.3% House) voted 
in favor of the policy than Republicans (7.8% Senate, 57.8% House). 


Particular trends are revealed when the votes are examined separately 
for each house and for each political party. One trend was the decline in 
Democratic support for the policy. During the first three years of the mu- 
tual security policy, 1951-1953, the favorable Democratic vote exceeded 90 
per cent in the Senate and 85 per cent in the House. The support level of the 
Senate Democrats reached 90 per cent in 195) but declined rapidly in 1955 and 
in 1956, reaching the low point of the decade (60.5%) in 1957. The low for 
the House Democrats (63.3%) was reached the same year. For the past three 
years, 1958-1960, the Democratic vote stabilized in both chambers at approxi- 
mately 70 per cent. 


The decline in Democratic support is explaiped mainly by the change 
in the voting behavior of Democrats from the South.? From 1951 through 195), 
. the support provided by Southern Democrats exceeded 90 per cent in the Senate 
and 75 per cent in the House of Representatives. By 1957, more than half of 
the Democrats from the South were voting against the mutual security policy. 
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Only once since 1957 (1958 in the Senate, and then only 53.3%) has a majority 
of Southern Democrats voted for the policy. In 1960, 60 per cent of the 


Democrats from the South in the House voted "nay," and 6 per cent of those 
in the Senate. 


Many explanations have been advanced for this loss of Southern support. 
Competition from overseas, particularly in textiles, is one. Another is that 
Southern Democrats have felt no sense of political loyalty to a Republican 
President. The fact that large-scale foreign aid "is a relatively new compo- 
nent of internationalism and one at variance with the principle of fiscal 
conservatism" so widely supported by Southern Senators has been advanced as 

principal explanation for the decline in the Senate .6 During the decade, 
the Southern delegation in the Senate continued to provide substantial suppart 
for other aspects of foreign policy, f 


Another trend revealed by the votes was the stabilization of Republic-~ 
an support for the mutual security policy, especially in the House of Represm- 
tatives. The voting record of the House Republicans during the Truman Adminis- 
tration was erratic. More than 70 per cent of the House Republicans’ voted for 
the Marshall Plan in 198 and for its extension in 1949, Thereafter, with one 
exception,’ Republican support in the Ilouse for foreign aid declined during 
the remainder of the Truman Administration. In the first two years of the 
mutual security policy, 1951-1952, House Republican support dropped to less 
than 50 per cent. In sharp contrast to this behavior, House Republican support 
for the mutual security policy during the Eisenhower Administration, 1953-1960, 
averaged 60.2 per cent, never varying in any one year by more than one and a 
half percentage points from this average. 


In the House the core of ~ weape opposition to the mutual security 
policy centered in the Middle Last.7 In the two Truman years of mutual securi- 
ty, 1951-1952, only 25.6 per cent of the Midwestern Republicans voting 

approved the policy. During the Eisenhower Administration, the support level 
averaged only 34.8 per cent. During the entire decade of mutual security, 


1951-1960, an average of two-thirds of the House Republicans from the Middle 
West voted "nay." 1 


The voting behavior of the Republicans in the Senate stands in sharp 
contrast to that of their House colleagues. In percentage terms, the support 
level of Senate Republicans was remarkably steady during the entire period, 
1948~1960. Only once during these thirteen years of foreign aid did the 
Senate Republican support level drop below 65 per cent.t1 In the two Truman 
years of mutual security, 1951-1952, an average of 77.5 per cent of the 
Senate Republicans voted for the policy. The support level dropped only 
slightly during the Eisenhower Adrrinistration, averaging 7.2 per cent. From 
alow, 65.9 per cent in 195, the Senate Republican support level rose’to 
exceed 75 per cent by 1957, surpassing since then, in percentage terms, the 
record of the House and Senate Democrats. This rise may be partly explained 
by the steady attrition in the ranks of the most vigorous and vocal Republican 
_ Opponents of foreign aid. As noted, Senate Republican support for the mutual 

Security policy significantly exceeded House Republican support. The batting 
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average of Republican Senators from the Middle West hovered around 60 per 
cent during the decade in contrast to the 33 per cent average of their House 
colleagues from the same section. 


This brief analysis of one set of mutual security policy votes, in 
sum, reveals a reasonably high level of sustained support in both political 
parties for the broad essentials of the policy. A more stable political | 
base was achieved. The most consistent opposition was displayed by Republic- 
ans from the Middle West in the House of Representatives. Southern Demo- 
agers declined drastically,but this decline appears to be rever-- 


The greater stability achieved in the political base for foreign aid 
during the past decade in the Congress seems also to have been achieved in 
other areas of foreign policy in which congressional support and participation 
were critical, The reciprocal trade policy, for example, insofar as the broad 
essentials of the policy were concerned, moved out of the realm of bitter 
partisanship to receive more stable two-party support oly The United Nations, 
collective security treaties, and foreign policy ppPoions enjoyed a high 
level of support in the Congress in both parties. Crisis situations, such 


as in the Formosa area in 1955 and in the Middle East in 1957, produced a 
high level of formal unity in both the House and the Senate. 


The tone of the analysis thus far is perhaps too optimistic for those 
observing the continuing conflicts in the Congress over foreign policy and 
in areas of "domestic" policy with an impact abroad. In particular cases, 
margins of support, fiscal and other, for more satisfactory foreign programs 
and policies are lacking. Irresponsible behavior by individuals and groups 
in the Congress occurs. Questions about the depth of the commitment may be 
raised. The apparent necessity at times of generating a crisis atmosphere 
to induce support is disturbing. But the base of political support for the 
essentials of American foreign policy is broader and more stable than a 
decade ago. Working with that bese, competent political leadership may man- 
euver, persuade ard bargain to shape particular programs and policies to meet 
new challenges. 


Farticular developments in the Congress during the mee decade bani 
to support the proposition regarding the greater stability of the political 
base and served to strengthen that base. Outside developments with an impact 
in the Congress also helped to shape the character of the base. 


A major development of the 1950's which eased the tasks of accommoda- 
tion in the Congress, a development implicit in the preceding analysis, was 
the further consolidation of the Republican commitment to the main lines of 
Americen foreign policy as evolved under Democratic auspices. This develop- 
ment, of course, has implications which reach far beyond the Congress. 


The public's response to foreign policy issues--the frustrations of 
the war in Korea, in particular--was a major factor contributing to the Re- - 
publican electoral victory in 1952. 16 When queried on foreign policy issues, 
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Republican voters in 1952 tended to chose "isolationist alternatives," while 
Denocratic voters “were more likely to be internationalist in outlook, !17 In 
the 1956 campaign, a considerable majority of the adult population expressed 
greater faith in the Republican party to keep the United States out of war. 18 
Of greater significance, by 1956 people giving internationalist responses to 
selected foreign policy items "were no more likely to rengh 5 identification 
with the Democratic Party than with the Republican Party." In early 1958, 
responses to a cluster of foreign policy issues by a cross-section of Repub- 
lican and Democratic voters revealed only small differences between the party 
"followers." 20 


The authors of The American Voter suggest that the changes between 
1952 and 1956 in the ranks of Republican voters may be explained by shifts in 
the party position in this period, specifically the adherence in general "of 
the Eisenhower Administration to the internationalist policies of its predeces- 
SOrSee.." "Je may be encountering here," they wrote, "an indication of the 
role played by the parties in lending structure to mass political opinion."21 


In sum, the evidence suggests that the political base with which the 
Republican candidates must deal in elections became more internationalist in 
the past decade. This trend facilitated the development of a more stable for- 
eign policy political base in the Congress 

The internationalist commitment of the Eisenhower Administration, car-~. 
ried over from the Democratic Administration, was "adopted" by the Republican 
leadership of the House and the Senate. That the shift, slight for some of 
the leadership, extraordinary for others, was hectic is a matter of history 
and of record. What happened in the ranks of the Republican congressional 
leadership can best be viewed in the context of a broader development in the | 
1950's bearing on the evolution of the foreign policy political base, and one 
which has significance for the problems of the 1960's. 


A major development of the 1950's was the improved participation by 
the Congress, both quentitatively and qualitatively, in the foreign policy 
consensus~building process. Better means were evolved for participating in 
the process, and some traditional ways for expressing and resolving conflicts 
were improved and invigorated. 


Attention to a few particular developments in a complex picture will 
suggest what has happened. First of all, some comments will be directed to 
the political parties. During the 1950's, agencies of party leadership and 
groups of partisans in the Congress more actively participated in the foreign 
policy consensus-building process. Facets of changes in the Republican ranks 
will be explored first. 


That the Republican leadership experienced personal and political dif- 
ficulties in moving toward more internati onalist positions with the advent of 
the Eisenhower Administration is a matter of history. The Republican leader- 
Ship's difficulties stemmed partly from President EBisenhower's conciliatory 
and deferential habits in dealing with the Congress.23 others stemmed from 
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the divisions over foreign policy in the congressional party and from the 
qualities of its leadership. 24 


-In the 1950's, the agencies of House and Senate Republican leadership 
became more active in working for intra-~party consensus in the foreign policy 
area to support and harmonize more closely with the views of the Eisenhower 
Administration. In the last three years of the Truman Administration, 1950- 
1952, the Senate leadership scene was dominated by Senator Taft. Taft's 
foreign policy views were sometimes critical of; and_in sharp “conflict. with, hose 
of the Democrats. In the House during these same Truman years, the Republican 
Policy Committee end the Republican Conference were used--at times in a vin- 
dictive and intensely partisan manner--to help shape House Republican attitudes 
on aspects of foreign affairs,2 


A shift in the behavior of Republican congressional leadership occurred 
with the inauguration of Eisenhower in 1953. The Senate Republican Policy 
Comittee was thenseforth used by the formal party leadership as a communica- 
tions center to convey and discuss what took place in the weekly meetings be- 
tween the President and his Senate leaders, The Senate Republican Policy 
Committee served as an agency of compromise in the Bricker Amendment contro- 
versy of the mid-1950!'s, produced publications and staff analyses in the 
foreign policy area; and by discussions and other means cast an influence 
over the Senatorial party in foreign affairs.°° One careful study of the 
Senate committee's foreign policy endeaYors concluded that "the Committee 
has been used with some effectiveness as an instrument of compromise in the 
senatorial party and as a means of minimizing differences with a Republican 
Administration. "2? 

Like its Senate counterpart, the House Republican Policy Committee 
served during the Eisenhower Administration as a center for commnicating 
‘the views of the President expressed in the weekly conferences with the party 
leaders, Foreign policy business was discussed by the Committee, am efforts 
were made to promote consensus, 28 Occasionally, the House Republican Policy 
Comittee was effectively utilized, in conjunction with other party resources, 
to support particular amendments to foreign policy bills sought by the Adminis- 
tration. In 1960, for example, the Committee lined up support for amendments 
restoring a portion of foreign aid funds cut cut by the Committee onAppropria- 
tions. Republicans, joining in a coalition with some Democrats, succeeded 
in the effort.29 


By 1960, the foreign policy image that the House Republicans attempted 
to cast contrasted strikingly with that of 1950.39 Evidence of this was the 
appointment by the chairman of the Republican Policy Committee of a fifteen 
member task force to study national and international strategy in the conflicts 
with the Communists. Congressional and outside experts prepared twenty-two 
stuly papers, covering a wide range of subjects, for consideration by the task 
force. A summary report, “American Strategy and Strength," was issued by 
the task force in June, 1960.31 ‘The decilared purposes of the report--«the 
report was asserted to be non-political--were "to increase public awareness" - 
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of the issues, to provide Congressmen "with a comprehensive viewpoint as an 
aid in their specialized committee activities," "to identify American 
opm, dilemmas" in the world arena, and to "offer specific recommenda- 
tions." 


While hardly non-political, the task force report was vigorously intex 
nationalist and provocative, These are unusual characteristics for a report. 
sponsored by an official congressional party agency, and especially by the 
party controlling the White House. It is unique in these circumstances for 


the congressional party to conduct "indepéndent" forsign policy research and 
to frame recommendations. | ns 


This House Republican endeavor may be significant only in terms of 
the strategy of 1960 election-year politics. The task force report may also 
be viewed in the context of the further nationalization of party politics, as 
part of the continuing effort to draw together the congressional and non- 
congressional party elements to project a fresh national party image. 


In 1959, the National Republican Committee sponsored the Republican 
Committee on Program and Progress (the "Percy Committee") to devise new and 
"gynamic" guide lines for future party planning. Looking ahead to 1976, the 
Percy group produced four task force reports. One of these, National 
Security and Peace, is similar in tone and —— to the House Republican 
effort, but not as bold in expressing ideas.25 Charles H. Percy, the overall 
chairman of the national committee's endeavor, was chairman of the 1960 
Platform Committee. An active member of the House Policy Committee's task 


force, Representative Melvin R. Laird, served as vice chairman of the Platform 
Committee, 24 


Two other comments bear on the Republican congressional base in foreign 
effairs in the last decade. One was the attrition, especially in the Senate, 
in the ranks of men hostile to the shape and direction of American foreign 
policy in a rapidly changing world. At least ten such men left the Senate 
scene in the 1950's.39 A few others with mixed records in foreign affairs 
shifted with the inauguration of Eisenhover.36 These changes eased the tasks 
of accommodation within and between the parties in foreign affairs. 


The other comment bears on the elusive qualities of Republican leader- 
ship in foreign affairs in the Congress, once again primarily in the Senate, 
the more important of the twohouses in the foreign policy consensus-building 
process. The observation appears warranted that influential and articulate 
foreign policy leadership was scarce in Republican congressional renks during 
the past decade. Quite often during the past decade, the only spokesmen for, 
and defenders of, the Administration vere the generalists, the formal party 
leaders, The depth of their commitment to the direction and specifics of 
American foreign policy was, in some cases, doubtful. 


With a Republican in the White House, and in view of the deference 
normally accorded the President in foreign affairs, the congressional Repub- 
licans could perhaps be exaused for the failure to develop foreign policy 
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party specialists. One suspects, moreover, that the views of some congres- 
Sional Republicans regarded as especially well-informed in international 
affairs were closer to those of Democratic foreign policy spokesmen than to 
those of their ow party. Their frequent absences from the floor during 
probing Democratic-initiated foreign policy debates were perhaps significant 
in this respect.3! This lapse in the development of Republican foreign 
policy leadership in the Congress, whatever the reasons for it, will undoubt- 
edly ‘affect the quality of the political base in the decade ahead. 


Cast in the role of the "opposition" party since 1952, but with a 
majority in the Congress for all but two years of the past decade, the 
Denocrats occupied a unique position in the foreign policy consensus-building 
process. As noted, the principal change in the character of the Democratic 
foreign policy base was the decline in Southern support for foreign aid. 

This loss seems not to have affected seriously the Democratic support for 
other "fundamental" aspects of foreign policy. 38 


An “out" party naturally is more inclined than an "in" party to ex- 

press policy alternatives and to criticize those who have the power to initiate 
and to direct international affairs. In the case of the Democrats during 

the Eisenhower Administzation, these activities were largely decentralized 

and dispersed in the Congress within a framework of restraint ee by 

the formal party leadership. , 

The formal leadership of the Democrats is less corporate, more in- 
dividual and personal, than the Republican leadership. In the House during 
the decade, it was Rayburn and those whom he chose to consult--no formal 
policy committee--and in the Senate, from 1953, Johnson, who dominated the 
Democratic scene. The Senate Democratic Policy Committee rarely concerned 
itself with foreign policy.39 


As congressional party chiefs, Rayburn and Johnson pursued a policy of 
moderation in responding to the foreign policies of the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion. This attitude restrained and often irritated the more vigorous cong- 
ressional critics of Eisenhower's policies. In the 1956 campaign, for 
example, Senators Johnson and George favored a milder attack on. Republican 
foreign policy than did the Democratic National Committee and many congres- 
Sional Democrats.49 In 1960, Johnson called for "unity" in the summit col- 
lapse and U-2 controversies and undoubtedly compelled a more subdued Democratic 
response to these and other events then many Democrats wanted. 


The congressional party's leadership response was more subdued than 
that of the Advisory Council of the Demcratic National Committee. Set up in 
late 1956, the Council has functioned since to apply "the Party's platform 
to fast-moving events and the interpretation of Party policies in the light 
of changing conditions."41 The Democratic congressional leaders abjured 
merbership on the Council. The wide-ranging and well-pvblicized pronounce- 
nents of its Advisory Committee on Foreign Policy, headed by Dean Acheson, 
provoked vigorous debate within and between the parties in and outside the 
Congress.42 The Advisory Committee was no passive agency in the cmsensus- 
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building process. 


Against this background, the participation by the Democrats in the 
foreign policy consensus-building process during much of the past decade was 
largely the story of the behavior of the committees of the Congress, of the 


role and response of members specializing in foreign affairs, and of the 
activities of clusters of partisans. 


In contrast to the Republicans, the Democrats, especially in the Senate, 
were well-stocked with foreign policy specialists and with others who, although 
not specializing in foreign affairs particularly, maintained a deep and con-— 
tinuing interest in the subject. These men often were skilled in extemporan- 
eous debate and addicted to the set speech about aspects of foreign policy. 
Their speeches were often well-researched and usually provocative. The Deno- 
cratic leadership was less overwhelmed than the Republican leadership by the 
traditions of rigid seniority and was willing to ~— these mer.to positions 
on major comuittees, again especially in the Senate, During the decade, the 
House Democrats had a mixed record, at best, in the care with which foreign 
policy talent was assigned and encouraged. I 


While their activities often were not widely publicized, Democrats 
occasionally joined to study foreign policy preblems and, less commonly, to 
issue joint pronouncements, Examples would include the endeavor’ of a dozen 
or so Democrats in the House in 1960 to study, with outside help, foreign 
policy and other subjects and to express a liberal point of view.45 This 
small group provoked considerable debate in and out of the Congress because 
of its advanced views on the matter of dealing with Communist China. Another 
exairole would be the letter, carefully plenned in advance, by eight members 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee to President Eisenhower in 1958, 
urgirg greater emphasis on economic aid in the Mutual Security Program and 
less on military aid. Signers included Senators Green, Fulbright, Sparkman, 
Humphrey, Mansfield, Morse, Kennedy, and one Republican maverick, Langez. 


The tendency to "study" problems, and in the processto call upon the 
nation's intellectual resources for help, has been associated more comionly 
with the Democrats then with the Republicans. When the evidence is available 
much of it lies hidden from view at present--it is likely that the story, 
in the late 1950's especially, will reveal a surprising emount of such activity, 
apart from the work of the standing committees, inthe area of foreign policy 
and, more broadly, security policy. This type of study activity serves a - 
variety of purposes, including the exchange of information, self-education, 
and the shaping of foreign policy attitudes. The activity attracts the younger 
members of the Congress, but older hands occasionally participate. Occasional- 
ly, the study endeavors involve members of both parties, such as in the short 
training program for freshmen Congressmen conducted in 1959 by the Foreign 
Policy Clearing House and the Legislative Reference Service. Others involve 
small groups of men from one party. The vork of the House Republican task : 
force has been described. In 1959 and in 1960, the Department of State quietly 
Conducted at least two "seminars," one composed of a group of House Republicans, 


the other of a group of House Democrats. In 1958, Secretary of State Dulles 
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met occasionally on a private and informal basis with a bipartisan group of 
Senators from the Foreign Relations Committee to exchange views and for m- 
tual education. 


While difficult to document and to segregate the effects, the impres- 
sion is strong that the type of activity just described is having a cumulative 
effect in strengthening the quality of the foreign policy political base in 
the Congress. The foreign policy consensus-building process works more satis- 
factorily when groups, including study groups, generate interest, focus’ 
criticism, provoke debate, provide ideas, promote public discussion and, 
generally, educate their members, 


Other more observable developments in the Congress during the past 
decade, and in the area of executive-legislative relations, support the argu=- 
ment that the Congress is better pa ipped to participate in the consensus-~ 
building process. These include:44 1) gradual but significant improvements 
in the information process between the Department of State and the Congress; shi7 
2) a wider acceptance and more satisfactory use of professional staff assis- 
tance by the committees and by individual merbers; 3) the a volume 
of high quality studies on foreign policy and related matters; ) a more care- — 
ful and conscious weighting of foreign policy considerations by domestic= 
oriented committees; 5) the greater involvement of the congressional party 
leadership in legislative-executive consultations on foreign policy and in the 
working out of areas of agreement and support in the Congress; 6) a probable 
deciine in the influence of pressure groups, particularly producer and minority 
groups, in foreign policy;4'8 7) less attention by the committees and each house 
to minute details of policy, and more attention to the goals of particular 
policies and their relationships with other policies; 8) the greater involve- 
ment of all of the menbers of the Congress in the sweep of America's commit- 
ments in the world, and the increasing necessity for each menber to keep better 
informed about foreign policy in performing his legislative and constituent~ 
informing functions. 


Trt 
The 1960!s 


To make a point, as Eric Hoffer once wrote, it is necessary to omit 
and to exaggerate, The preceding analysis omits much about the posture and 
behavior of the Congress to make the point concerning the evolution, over a 
time span of one decade, of a more stable political base for foreign policy. 
The characteristics of the Congress and the aspects of its behavior which 


Complicate, and weaken its role in foreign affairs have been set out in detail 
elsewhere. 


: ‘The question persists: Is the progress achieved with respect to a 

political base principally an inadequate adjustment to an era of foreign policy 
which is passing? That the progress amounts to somsthing more than this is 

implicit in the "cautious optimism" of the analysis this far. One is on 
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hazardous terrain in assessing the prospects in the future for a more stable 
political base in the Congress. It is possible, however, to chart some of 
the changes under way which will affect the character of the political base. 
Some adjustments that Congress might meke in the light of these changes may 
then be suggested. The analysis which follows aims to be suggestive, not 
inclusive. . 


_ The following are a few of the changes which are having, and will con- 
tinue to have, an important bearing on the character of the foreign policy 
political base in the Congress: 


(1) Extraordinary foreign policy challenges lie ahead. The 
magnitude and complexity of these will severely test democratic institutions 
and processes. Foreign policy or, more broadly, security policy issues prom- 
ise to dominate all aspects of American political and social life,50 


(2) Vast changes are under way in American society. Some of 
these have been only dimly charted by social scientists. The increasing urban 
ization of the nation and the rise in the educational level are only two of 
these. Among other things, these changes provide a basis for mild optimism 
about the character of public support in foreign affairs in the future. 51 The 
hazard also exdists of a wider gap in ——— emerging — the gov- 
ernment and the people. 2 es; 


(3) Related to, and takerestine with, these changes are changes 
in the’ character and behavior of the political parties. Among many other 
trends, the political ygerties are becoming more national, less sections, 
and more competitive,” 


(4) Increasing intervention by foreign nations, leaders, and 
groups in the political processes of the United States can be anticipated, 54 


(5) A greater and more pronounced shift to executive initiative 
and direction of international policies and of "domestic" policies that bear 
on national strategy will undoubtedly occur. .An implication of this trend 
"is that it narrows the range, not of what the Congress can do, for the cons- 
titutional forms remain unaltered, but of what it is likely to do, what its - 
members feel that it can do,"9> Several merbers of the Congress occupying 
important foreign policy positions feel that the United States is moving 
towards the "British system," as they interpret it, in foreign policy. 
Congress is playing more the roles of critic, reviewer and supporter of execu- 
tive~initiated policies. Interestingly, these men do not regard the anticipa- 
ted trend with alarm. Indeed, they express the thought with mild 


To repeat, only a few of the changes under way, or : een > have 
been set out. In view of these, what scems to be required of the Congress? 
What developments might accelerate the evolution of a more stable foreign 
policy political base in the Congress? Again, only a few matters will be dis- 


0 ag Without much elaboration. Areas for further research willbe ‘sugges~ 
@ 
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(1) Definition and clarification are needed regarding the role 
of thé Congress in the shaping of national strategy in a rapidly changing 
world, It can be argued that much of the writing about "foreign policy," ine 
cluding this paper, suffers from a tendency to use the term "foreign policy" 
in a way that does not square 'with’reality. "National security policy" is 
perhaps a better term for analysis, but, as C,. L. Sulzberger wrote, "to a 
degree not yet appreciated, our foreign policy is virtually a summation of all 
our policy." Definition and clarification also are needed regarding the 
role of the "opposition" and of the requirements of bipartisanship. Except 
for the concept of bipartisanship, the contributions of political scientists 
to clarification have been modest at best. Imaginative research and writing 


in this area could hel By the Congress in its effort to adjust responsibly to the 
demands of the future.?? 


_ (2) Congress needs more adequate means than are now provided in 
the standing committee structure to deal with broad spans of interrelated poli- 
cies for purposes of review, to enforce accountability, and to aid in the ex- 
pression and resolution of conflicts. With the anticipated greater magnitude 
and complexity of foreign policies and the narrowing of what the Congress can 
do, the stability of the political base will be weakened by a failure of the 
> Congress to devise ways to participate more effectively in the consensus- 

building process over broad spans of policy. A less influential voice in for- 
eign affairs and a further impairment of public understanding would be other 
consequences of a failure by the Congress to ey this deficiency. 


One pocstiie remedy might be a test of the proposal, of which there are 

“many variations, to establish a national strategy or ne Gages security policy 

- committee in each house or on a joint House-Senate basis. Another area for 
improvement of great potential, but one regarding which many writers, yy lees 

paired, is in the methods by which the Congress handles the budget. 


political parties offer the greatest potential for dealing with broad es 
areas, 


(3) More satisfactory use of the resources of the political par- 
ties would make a major contribution to the quest for greater stability in the 
foreign policy political base. Wise use of party resources would ensure the 


Congress a more responsible and significant voice and place in meeting the 
tests of the future, 


As noted, during the 1950's the congressional parties more actively 
participated in the foreign policy consensus-building process. Their potential, 
even in the circumstances of a loose party situation ; has barely been tapped. 
The political parties can be used as effective agencies for the development of 
consensus Within a party, between the parties, and with the executive branch, 
both with regard to particular policies and over broad policy areas, of ath 
agencies of the Congress, parties alone bear some responsibility for what the 

Congress does or fails to do. Party resources also Can ‘and have, been used 
to elevate the quality of the congressional response in foreign policy and to 
instill a sense of discipline and the parts of the Congress 
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and among the members. In this regard, it is not sufficiently appreciated 
that a member of the Congressrormally enjoys a free hand, unhampered by cons- 
tituency pressures, in dealing with foreign policy. 62 To the degree that 


party pressures are applied in these circumstances, the parties are filling 
vacuuin. 


Preparing prescriptions for party "reform" is a favorite pastime of 
political scientists.o3 ven the Congress is giving more attention to the 
matter, The House Republican Policy Cormittee's 1960 task force, described 
earlier, for example, resurrected an old proposal but with a fresh emphasis | 
that deserves attention. The old proposal was for congressional party poljey 

committees, Only the House Democrats: lack the form of a policy committee. 
By jointly meeting in times of crisis, "both parties could express opinions 
and criticisms in executive session..." and "a joint policy committee resolu- 
tion would produce an ethical limitation, so that criticisms and divisive in- 
fluences would not destroy the strength of our international position, give 
potential opponents undue advantage, and lose prestige with the uncommitted 
nations, "65 The task force also suggested consideration of a proposal to 
establish subcommittees within each policy committee "to assess national 
strategy" on a continuing basis. "Dissenting reports of counterpart subcom~ 
mittees could serve to deepen legitimate debate over real issues, and the 
joint reports could promote a sound, comprehensible public strategy." The 
study which provided the basis for the task force's recommendations was parti- 
cularly provocative, especially in analyzing the "criticism-deterrent crisis," 


the problems arising fromdistortions and leaks in the consensus-building pro- 
cess. 


(4) Entirely feasible, and needing only a leadership push, would 
be amendment of the Constitution to provide a four year term, coterminus with 
the President's, for members of the House of Representatives. The demands of 
biennial elections complicate the task of working towards a more stable foreign 


policy political base and drain energy from the House which should be channeled 
to the business of the nation. 


(5) The Congress should reasses and then strengthen its participa~ 
tion in the development of the public consensus in foreign policy. Members 
of the Congress share with the President the inescapable function of public 


education. Neglect of this function gan only weaken the quality and stability 
of the foreign policy political base. 


Many particular areas for potential improvement have been neglected 
in this‘sumary analysis, questions about staffing, executive-legislative re- 
lations,:and others. Problems complicating the search for a more stable politi- 
cal base, such as the seniority system and the requirements of secrecy, have 
not received the emphasis they deserve. While it is quite hazardous to deal 
broadly with a big subject in a brief paper, the approach perhaps exposes the’ 
essentials of the subject to view and opens up areas for further research. 
Generally, it is the writer's point of view that the direction of the Congress 
in adjusting to the increasing magnitude ard complexity of foreign policy 
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should be toward simplification of structure and process, supported by a 
rich variety of consensus-building activity. The result should be a more 
stable political base. 


The usual exhortations for further research are in order, While 
much wisdom is expressed in the observation that "only Congress can study 
Congress with any hope of ensuing reform,"?9 social scientists can illuminate 
aspects of congressiorial behavior and help to provide a sound basis for ins- 
titutions and men to adjust responsibly to change. Many influential members 
of the Congress respond to this kind of research. As noted, imaginative re- 
search is under way, but it might be appropriate for more political scientists 
to suppress their executive biases in foreign policy research and $0 grapple 
with the politics of the Congress, the public and foreign policy. 
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Roger Hilsman, "Congressional-Executive Relations and the Foreign Policy 
Consensus," American Political Science Review, LIT (Sept., 1958), 725Lh, 
and "The Foreign Policy Consensus: An Interim Research Report," Conflict 
Resolution, III (Dec., 1959), 36182, 


2 Ibid., "The Foreign Policy Consensus," 372, 


3 4 principal exception is the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 195), P.-L. )80, 83rd Cong., 2d Sess.; but farm surpluses also are 
directly involved in the Mutual Security Program, 


The percentages in the table are percentages of those actually voting in 
favor of the policy. The roll call vote on the bill appropriating funds 
for the policy was used as a gauge of Senate sentiment in 1953 since the 
vote on the bill authorizing the policy was a voice vote, A sample of votes 
on legislation authorizing major foreign aid policies, 1918-1950, are 
included for purposes of comparison. ; a 


The sectional designations are those employed by Paul T, David, Malcolm 
Moos, and Ralph M, Goldman, Presidential Nominating Politics in 1952. 
(Baltimore, 1954) 5 vols, The South includes Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South 


Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia, 


Maicolm E, Jewell, "Evaluating the Decline of Southern Internationalisn 
Through Senatorial Roll Call Votes," Journal. of Politics, 21 (Nov., 1959), 


Ibid., 62-646, This valuable study covers the period, 197-1958, In 
addition to analyzing the drop in support for foreign aid, Jewell examines 
the continued strong support for such policies as reciprocal trade and 
collective security treaties, 


The vote on the military assistance bill during the early days of the war 
in Korea, when both political parties provided unanimous votes. 


: fo 


2 Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas, See note 5. 


10 Fresh research is needed on the foreign policy behavior of the Midwestern 
House Republicans, especially in view of the much higher level of support 
(60 %) by Midwestern Senate Republicans, One suspects that, in terms of 
Survival in elections, it would make no difference whether a Midwestern 
Republican voted for or against the mutual security policy or most other 
foreign policy measures, The Midwestern House Republicans are among the 
first to rally for unity in crises which, by their voting behavior, they 
have done little to help avert. : 


To 57.6 per cent in the vote on military assistance in 1949, This was at 
the inception of the large-scale military aid program to support the 
NATO treaty, approved the same year. 
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Senate Republicans also passed the Senate Democrats in 1956, 
See Jewell, ope cite 


See the voting analysis on reciprocal trade, 1945-1955, in Congressional 

Quarterly Almanac, XIV (1958), 177-82, and the analysis of the most recent 
congressional response to the policy (1958), ibid., 165-76. For an analysis 
of Republican and Democratic support in the Senate, 197-1958, see Jewell, 


Ope Cite 
See Jewell, op. cit., 62-16. 


16 Angus Campbell, Gerald Gurin, and Warren E, Miller, The Voter Decides 
(Evanston, T11., 1954), 175, and Angus Campbell, Philip E, Converse, 
| Warren E, Miller, and Donald E. Stokes, The American Voter (New York, 


1960), 527. 
17 Campbell, et. al., The American Voter, op. cit., 199. 


18 Ibid, 
19 Ibid,, 198. 


20 Herbert McCloskey, Paul J. Hoffmann, and Rosemary O'Hara, "Issue Conflict 
and Consensus Among Party Leaders and Followers," American Political Science 
Review, LIV (June, 1960), 415, 417, and 19. It should be added that foreign 
policy issues were the least well understood among the issues surveyed in 
the poll, 


21 Op. cit., 199-200. The impact of events also undoubtedly played a major 
part in modifying the foreign policy attitudes of Republican voters. 


22 McCloskey, et. al., ope cit., 415, in their study of issue responses by 
party "leaders" (the delegates to each of the national nominating conventions 
: in 1956) and party "followers" (a cross-section of adult voters of each _ 

- party polled in 1958) found, as noted, only small. differences between the 
Republican and Democratic "followers," Republican "leaders" showed a 
Significantly lower ratio of support for these issues then Republican 
"followers," The Republican "followers" expressed ratios of support «+: +. 
closer to the Democratic than to the Republican "leaders," 


23 See W.W. Rostow, The United States in the World Arena (New York, 1960, 
391 ff. 


2, Republican congressional leadership tends to be corporate; Democratic 
leadership more individual and personal, A perceptive analysis of the 
character and role of congressional party leadership is David B, Truman, 
The Congressional Party, A Case Study (New York, 1959), : 


ny 25 See Holbert N, Carroll, The House of Representatives and Foreign Affairs 

(Pittsburgh, 1958), 266-597 The formal [leaders of the House Republicans 
generally played a passive foreign policy role during the Truman Adminis- 

tration, 198-1952, Id, H, Bradford Westerfield, Foreign Policy and Party 
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Politics, Pearl Harbor to Korea (New Haven, 1955), is an invaluable source 
on party and party leadership behavior, The Senate Republican leadership 
situation in the early 1950's in foreign policy is described in Malcolm 

E, Jewell, "The Senate Republican Policy Committee and Foreign Policy," 
Western Political Quarterly, XII (Dec., 1959), 966-80, 


Jewell, "The Senate Republican Policy Committee and Foreign Policy, " op. 
cit., 976-77. The Committee also assumed most of the functions of the 
Conference. Id., 97. The most controversial publication was "Highlights of 
the Yalta Papers and Related Data," a 51 page analysis issued by the 
Committee in 1955. 


Ibid., 980, Also see Hugh A, Pone, Party Committees and National Politics 
(Seattle, 1958), Ch. 6. | 


Carroll, op. cit., 266-69; Truman, op. cit., 232, 


New York Times, June 15, 16, 18 and 19, 1960, 


During the Eisenhower Administration, it should be recalled, an average of 
LO per cent of the House Republicans voted against the mutual security 
policy. Only one-third of the Midwestern Republicans supported the policy. 


This summary report and the twenty-two study papers were inserted in the 
Congressional Record, Vol, 106 (daily edition, June 20, 1960), 86th Cong., 


Ibid., A5182-83. 


National Security and Peace, A Task Force Report by the Republican Committee 
on Program and Progress, Republican National Committee (Washington, Oct, 8, 
1959), 18 pp. Senator Everett M, Dirksen, the Republican floor leader, was 
a member of the task force, 


Vice President Nixon warmly endorsed the work of the House and Percy groups. 
Nixon apparently kept a hand in the preparation of both reports. Washington 
Post, Oct. 6, 1959 and June 20, 1960, New York Times, June 16, 1960, 


Such as Senators Kem, Malone, Langer, Wherry, Welker, Butler (Nebr.), Bricker, 
Ecton, Jenner, and Joseph M, McCarthy. As noted, Senate Republican support 
for the mutual security policy rose with their departure, 


Such as Senators Dirksen and Capehart and Representative Chiperfield, 
ranking Republican on the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 


37 In June, 1960, for example, Senator Kennedy delivered an attack in the Senate, 


well-~publicized in advance, on the Administration's foreign policy and outlined 
alternative courses of action, Congressional Record, Vol, 106 (daily edition, 
June 14, 1960), 86th Cong., 2d Sess., 11629-36, Several Democrats participated 
in the debate and discussion which followed the speech, The Republican sida 

of the Senate was virtuelly deserted during the debate, and only Senator 
Capehart made a brief reply, Washinzton Post, June 15, 1960, _ 3 
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Jewell, “Evaluating the Decline of Southern Internationalism Through 
Senatorial Roll Cail Votes," op. cit. "Fiscal conservatisn," which Jewell 
cites as a primary explanation for the drop, does, of course, affect the 
character of programs, The annual, often deep, reductions in foreign aid 
funds were made possible by the margins of votes provided by Democrats, 
especially Southern Democrats, in the House Committee on Appropriations. 


Jewell, "The Senate Republican Policy Committee and Foreign Policy," op. 
cite, 979; Bone, op. cit., Ch, 6, Regarding the tehavior of House Democratic 
leadership, see Carroll, op. cit., esp. 261-66, Truman, op. cit.,perceptiveky 
analyzes the leadership of both parties. Also see Westerfield, op. cit.; 
George B, Galloway, "Leadership in the House of Representatives, Western 
Political Quarterly, XII (June, 1959), h17-h1. cei 


Bone, op. cit., Ui. 


"Resolution on Advisory Council" adopted by the Democratic National Comm- 
ittee, Feb. 15, 1957. Democratic National Committee (Washington, 1957) 
(processed) » 


On the formation and history of the Council, see Bone, op, cit., 219-25, 

Three Senators (Humphrey, Kefauver and Kennedy) served on the Council, — 

Senator Kefauver and Congressman Bowles were members of the Advisory 

Committee on Foreign Policy. Into 1960, in addition to pronouncements on 
particular policies and events, the foreign policy group produced five 

pamphiets in its series on "Foreign and Military Policy for Peace and Security." 


The membership of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee changed considerably 
during the 1950's, In 1960, only Democrats Green and Fulbright, and Repub- 
licans Wiley and Hickenlooper, could boast of membership in 1950. Several 

of the "new" Democrats--Sparknan, Humphrey, Mansfield, Morse, Long, Kennedy, 
Gore, Lausche and Church--would not have received such an important assign- 
men under the more rigid rules of seniority apolied by the Republicans ,.See 
George Goodwin, Jr., "Ths Seniority System in Congress, " American Political 
Science Review, LIII (June, 1959), 12-36, 


Regarding the Committee on Foreign Affairs especially, see Carroll, op. cit., 
Ch, 6, Toward the end of the decade, the Committee lost some of the esteem 
and prestige which earlier had attracted so many suppliants for membership. 
The composition and behavior of the foreign aid subcommittee (the Passman 
Subcommittee) of the Appropriations Committee was, end is, a chronic problem 
with which the Democratic leadership has seemed unable to cope. 


The group's first study, "A Re-examination of United States Foreign Policy," 
was prepared by James P, Warburg, For background on the group and the nature 
of the study, see Congressional Quarterly Weekly Report, XVIII (April 22, 
1960), 684, andidid (dune 3, 1960), 956, Among other things, the study group 
believed "that principles and programs formulated in advance by a political 
group will result in a much more coherent program of legislation, thus avoid-~ 
ing a series of emergency measures and a maximum of needless compromises," 
From a memorandum, "A New Liberalism in the Democratic Party," shown to the 
writer, 
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Several of the following are documented in Carroll, op. cit. 


See James A, Robinson, "Some Effects of Information on State Department~ 
Congressional Relations: the Interdependence of Process and Policy," Departe 
ment of Political Science, Northwestern University, May 1960 Gucccuned > 
Robinson found a significant correlation between satisfaction with inform~ 
ation and approval of policy for the "out" party, The data used were gathered 
by interviews in the 85th Congress (1957-1958). . 


This is debateable, but the magnitude of issues, in particular, seems to be 
reducing their influence, But see, e.g., Lawrence H. Fuchs, "Minority Groups 
and Foreign Policy," Political Science Quarterly, LXXIV (June, 1959), 161+ 
753 David S,. McClellan and Charles E, Woodhouse, "The Business Elite and 
Foreign Policy," Western Political Quarterly, XIII (March, 1960), 172-90. 


See, Goffe, Carroll, op. cit.; United States Foreign Policy: The Formulation 
and Administration of United States Foreign Policy, study prepared at the 
request of the Committee on Foreign Relations, Senate, by The Brookings 
Institution, No. 9 (Washington, USGPO, Jan, 13, 1960), Ch. II; H.Field Havi~ 
land, Jr., "Foreign Aid and the Policy Process:1957," American Political 
Science Review, LIT (Sept., 1958), 689-72h. 


Public and private groups have prepared several studies dealing with future 
foreign policy challenges. See especially the fifteen studies prepared for 
the Senate Conmittee on Foreign Relations on United States Foreign Policy, 
issued by the Committee in 1959 and in 1960, A pamphlet summarizing the find- 
ings of these and other reports is U.S. Foreism Policy Goals: What Experts 
Propose, Headline Series, No.2, Foreign Policy Association-World Affairs 
enter (New York, July 20, 1960), 9 pp. For an analysis of the challenges 
ahead in the perspective of history, see Rostow, op. cit., especially 478 ff. 


See the Studies in Citizen Participation in International Relations sponsored 
by the World Peace Foundation (Boston), Alfred 0, Hero, Americans in World 
Affairs (1959), Mass Media and World Affairs (1959), Voluntary Organizations 
in World Affairs Communication (1960); Opinion Leaders in American Commumni- 
ties (1959); Bernard C, Cohen, The Influence of Non~Governmental Groups on 
Foreign Policy-Making (1959). 


See, 6.2., David Riesman, "Private People and Public Policy," Bulletin of 
Atomic Scientists, XV (ifay, 1959), 203-08, 


See Stephen K, Bailey, The Condition of Our National Political Parties, An 
Occasional Paper on the Role of the Political Process in the Free Society, 
Fund for the Republic (New York, 1959); James M, Burns, "Two Party Stalemate: 
The Crisis in Our Politics," Atlantic (Feb., 1960), 37-1; Clinton Rossiter, 
Parties and Politics in America (Ithaca, N.Y., 1960), Ch. V. 


An extraordinary example was the note of Premier Khruschev to Democratic 
leaders (Johnson, Rayburn, Fulbright and Stevenson) following the collapse of 


_. the Summit meeting in 1960, See New York Times, June 3, 1960, The Khruschev 


hote was a response to a message of Support by these Democrats to President 
Eisenhower on the eve of the Summit collapse » when it was apparent that 
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Khruschev was attempting to intervene in American politics « See New York 
Times, May 19, 1960. A related problem of increasing importance~-barely _ 
researched--is the activity of foreign supported interest and propaganda 
groups in American politics. 


Truman, Ope cite, 44 
In tonversations with the writer in 1959. 


Another view is that "Congress should stay out of foreign policy." Donald 
©; Blaisdell in en address, "Can Responsible Foreign Policy Be Made Demo-~ 
crazicelly ?", before the New York Chapter, American Council for Judaism 
(New York, June 8, 1960) (Processed). See New York Times, June 9, 1960. The 
ease for less politics in foreign policy is made by Benjamin HK. Williams, 
"Scientific iiethod in Foreign Policy," Bulletin of Atomic Scientists, XV 
(Dece, 1959), 419-21. 


New York Times, Auge 3, 1950, 28. 


For one attempt to clarify the division of responsibilities between the execu- 
tive and legislative branches in foreign affairs, see United States Foreign 
Policy: The Formulation and Administration of United States Foreign Policy, 
Ode Cite, 23-24. Rezarding bipartisanship, see 26-27; Westerfield, ope 
cite; Cecil ve Crabb, Jre, Bipartisan Foreign Policy, Myth or Reality ? 
(Evanston, Tile, 1957). 


See e.7.,United States Foreien Polisy: The Formulation and Administration, op. 
cite, 33-34. The proposal, in its many forms, was frequently discussed in 1960 
in the hearings of the Jackson Subcommittee. See, e.c., Organizing for National 
Security, Hearings before the Subcomsittee on National Policy Machinery of 

the Committee on Government Cperations, Senate, 85th Cong., 2d Sesse, part I, 
55 passim. 


See, é<g., Carroll, op. cite, Chse 8, 9, and 10; United States Foreicn Policy: 
The Formulation and Administration of United States Foreign Policy, op. Cite, 
54.37; Arthur Snithies, The Bud: etary Process in the United States (New York, 


1955). 


See Campbell, et. al., The American Voter, on. cite, 544-45. 


See Bailey, op. cit., and references in note 53eFor a discussion of the 
potential of congressional parties in a loose party situation, see Carroll, 
Op. cite, Chs. 3, 11, 13 and 16 


A new generation of Democratic party leadership will undoubtedly come to power 


in the House in the 1940's as a consequence of the aging of the current top 
leadership. 


"Averican Strategy and eee " ope cite, A5189. 
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CONGRESSIONAL POLITICS AND FORSIGN POLICY 22 
Carroll (Notes) 


"an Examination of Partisanship and Bipartisanship in Netional Security 
Matters," by a symposium of political scientists ( James Atkinson, Karl 
Cerny, William Ys Elliott, Ivan Hinderaker,. Karl Lamb, Stenley Parry, 
Howard Penniman, and Robert Loevy), Congressional Record, Vol. 106 (daily 
edition, June 20, 1960), 86th Cong., 2d Sesse, A5261-E65. 


The proposal for four or eight year terms for Senators appears to be wuch 
less feasible. For the case supporting the idea, see Bailey, op. cite, 15. 


See Rostow, ops cite, 509-10. In Rostow's view, "the most important area 
of potential political innovation lies in the relations between governnent 
and the public." Id., 509. See citations in note 51. 


United States Foreign Policy: The Operational Aspects of United States Foreign 
Policy, a study prepared at the request of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
Senate, by Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship ahd Public Affairs, 

Syracuse University, Noe 6 (Washington, USGPO, Nov. 11, 1959), 66. 


As noted, Hilsman, op. cit., has provided a fresh modél to analyze the role 
of the Congress in the foreign policy consensus-building process and has 
additional research under way. The approach of Truman, op. cite, wight 
‘approvriately be used to analyze congressional behavior in foreign affairsa 
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CIVIC LEADERSHIP: THR SYMBOLS OF LEGITIMACY 


Peter B. Clark 
Yale University 


Prepared for delivery at the 1396 fenvual Meeting of the 
American Political Science Association, New York, Statler 
Hilton Hotel, Septeiiber 8-10, 1960 


Disagreements exist between the two principal schools of community "power! re- 
search, Their findings and conclusions contradict each other, especially about the 
relative public influence of the "big businessian civic leader", The findings of 
both schools are to some extent misleading for they are affected by the methods used 
to gather data and the methods, in turn, reflect explicit or implicit theories. 

These theories fail to take adequate account of the processes by which influence 
makes itself felt, This paper willcffer a theoretical view of big business inflyence 
in the local community which may overcome some of the contradictions and provide a 
guide to further inquiry. | 


One school of research has used Floyd Hunter's icdingaier” a number of socio= 
logists have identified those people who are reputed to possess great local influ- 
ence, Scholars using this method have rather consistently found the big business~ 
man to be in this category and the businessiian has thus been placed at the apex of 
a "community power structure", Many of the sociologists using this reputational 
method have tended to err by overestimating the big businessman's direct influence, 
by inferring public influence froin private social status and command of material re- 
sources and, in some cases, by suggesting that he plays an active part as "community 
policy maker", “In reaching their conclusions, the sociologis*s have partially mis- 
construed the processes by which policy is actually forued.~ 


Stimulated by, and to some extent reacting to, the methods and findings of the 
reputational school, several polivical scientists have recently studied concrete 
public issues? They have reasoned chat by examining specific cases in which local 
government poliey policy was being formed they might identify and correctly assess 
the influence of businessmen and of others, Roughly speaking, the political scien- 
tists' method has been to identify the proponents and opponents in public contro- 
versies and to infer relative influence from the nuisber of successes and failures of 
the several participants in such confrontations, 


Political scientists have detected few evidences of business influence over 
specific decisions, Members of the business "elite" are not found scheming to dir- 
ect the course of community action, Indeed, when they occur at all, their attempts 


Floyd Hunter, Community Power Structure (Chapel Hill: University of North Car- 
Olina Press, 1953). 


A useful critique of the reputational school and its assumptions is provided 
by Nelson Polsby, Comnunity.Power and Social Structure, Ph.D. dissertatin, Depart- 
ment of Political Science, Yale University, 1960. . 

3 among the products of this recent work are Edward C, Banfield, Influence in a 
Metropolitan Area (Glencoe: The Free Press, forthcoming); Robert A. Dahl's forthcom- 
ing study of New Haven, Connecticut; and Peter B, Clark, The Chicago Big Businessman 
88 a Civic Leader, mimeographed, 1959. The present paper is primarily based upon da~ 


ta gathered during interviews with businessmen, public officials, and civic organi- 
tation staff personnel in Chicago, Pittsburgh, and Detroit as part of a study which 
will appear as The Businessman as a Civic Lender (Glencoe: Free Fress, forthcoming). 
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to influence politicians frequently consist of nothing-more than a not overly 
friendly meeting with the mayor, a press release or two, and perhaps the hiring of 
a public relations agent. After these desultory efforts, the decisions ultimately 
announced by the mayor seem strikingly siiilar to what the mayor was known to have 
wanted when the controversy began. Most zerexsily, the big businessman's part is 
confined to rather passive membership on civic or government committees whose meet- 
ings he may not often attend,1 


Political scientists find varying degrees of pluralism rather than business-.- 
dominated hierarchy, When particular decisions are traced, a number of relatively 
autonomous decision centers are discovered and major businessmen are seen arrayed 
on all sides of the contests. Whatever unity of community action is found-- and 
political scientists have detected little of it--is attributed to a relatively vig- 
orous politician,® or to the workings of a mechanism somewhat analogous to a market. 
held within bounds by a rough value consensus, 


Yet, if concrete instances of business influence are difficult to detect, it 
seems nonetheless true that big businessmen do in some sense have considerable in- 
fluence over city governments, They may, and often do, disagree with each other as 
to exactly where a new convention hall or the boundaries of a central business dis- 
trict redeyclopment should be located. But it is not infrequently the convention halj 
or the business redevelopment that is built and not, for example, low rent housing. 
If’ one looks at the outcomes of local government decisions over long periods of 
time, one finds that the interests and ends of businessmen taken as a group tend to 
be served more often than, to take the most contrasting case, the interests and ends 
of Negroes or Puerto Ricans. To put it differently, the value consequences of the 
totality of local government decisions are not distributed equally among all commu-~ 
nity groups. This is probably neither always accidental, nor always due to some un- 
derlying community consensus, nor always the result of the influence of other com- 
munity groups. 


A giance at the capital expenditures of most major cities will often support 
this view. Many of the more costly of currently discussed government projects-~ 
such as central business district renewal--would in the short run benefit major 
downtown interests more than the taxpayers at large. The purported cultural merits 
of the downtown center may seem questionable when sect against the opportunity costs 
of (logically) foregone residential construction. And the argument that the re- 
treating tax base will be recaptured through redevelopment appears chimerical in at 
least some business districts, Yet this fomn of redevelopment is actively support~ 
ed, and capitalized upon, by the mayors of many cities, 


If one inspects the kinds of questions that are placed upon the agenda for lo- 
cal government decision, one finds few which would grossly violate the interests of 


The concrete consequences of business influence attempts do little to enhance 
the businessman's power reputation, Of tiiclve Chicago public issues traced, equal; 
prominent executives opposed each other in eignd, and succeeded in only three issue 
in which they did not conflict, Clark, op, cit. Dahl reports that New Haven busi- 
nNessmen have little influence over concrete decisions. 


For example, New Haven's Mayor Richard C,. Lee; cf. Dahl, op. cit. 


See Norton Long, "The Local Community as an Ecology of Games," American Jour~ 
hal of Sociology, LXIV (November, 1958); and Banfield, op. cit, 
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big business; this is in some constrast to the national government, No one serious- 
ly cuggésts .(except New York's Judye Samuel Leibowitz), for estample, that in order 
to overcome residential overcrowding and raciai. tensions the rate of labor recruit- 
ment to industrial cities should be reduce’; noz that employers take some of the di- 
rect responsibility for housing new migrants once they heave arrived. In contrast, 
many urban renewal projects do violate at least the short run interests of the Ne- 
groes and other semi-indigents whon they displace, Perhaps another evidence of some 
form of local. business influence is the negative fact that big businessmen are rare- 


ly heard critizing local government as vehemently as they criticize state and nation- 
al governments, 


Political scientists may risk error by underestimating the busincssman's influ- 
ence and by judging that influence solely from the scarcity of identifiable public 
contests which he-"wins", This paper argues thet the big businessman's local influ- 
ence is not so much directly "exercised" as it is "anticipated", More than those of 
others, his interests and ends tend to be served by other men. His influence is not 
based upon conspiracies of leading members of local elites, not directly upon his 
control of wealth, But it is based upon the facts that: (1) he is useful to other 
people who seek the prestige and legitimacy that he can lend to their undertakings; 
(2) in pursuit of their own ends other people attempt to co-opt the big businessman; 
and (3) in the process of trying to co-opt him, they to sone extent anticipate and 
satisfy his wishes, 


I 


“Of course, both tuc anvount «nd the bases of big business influence vary fro 
conmunity to community and issue to issue. Among other factors, both depend upon 
the formal and informal structure of governments and political parties (the mayors 
of Los Angeles or Detroit, for example, are more dependent for nomination and-elec- 
tion upon business approval than are the mayors of Chicago or Pittsburgh). Influ- 
ence also varies with the exvent to which the big businessman cooperates with his 
fellows, But much of his influence results from the part he plays in the develop- 
ment of local issues and the processes of issue development seem essentially similar 
‘im,many cities. An examination of these processes helps to clarify the character 
of business influence, 


The first stage is the creation of a proposal for government action--perhaps a 
proposal that a hospital be built, a district redeveloped, a new tax levied, or the 
school system improved. The big businessmen themselves almost never think up or 
Suggest proposals. Ideas for community action generally arise from the maintenance 
needs of community organizations; the suggestions are generally made, for example, 
by the professional hospital director, the voluntary association staff worker, the 
newspaper's city editor, or the head of a government agency, Elected politicians 
may generate ideas, although politicians scem rarely to play this part in very large 


lgoth Edward Banfield and Robert Dahl, in their forthcoming books, stress the 
theme that the businessman's most common public role is to lend legitimacy to civic 
groups and local governments, Floyd Hunter recognizes the same point in passing; 
cf, Top Leadership. U.S.A. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1959), 
Pp. 48, 174. The general argument presented in this paper is somewhat similar to 
that of Philip Selznick in TVA and the Gress Roots (Berkelzy and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1949), 


cr, Banfield, op. cit., who thoroughly documents this argument, 
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The second stage entails co-opting well-known citizens into an ad hoc committ« 


to provide "leadership" for the proposal. As an experienced organizer of community 
projects described the process, 


First you get a prominent person to head it up. Then you get 
others and then you get the endorsement of the (civic) organizations. 


The "prominent person", the sine qua non of civic activity, is almost inevitably 
the: big businéssmhan civic leader, It is usually in this fashion that he becomes 
involved in community issues, 


The enthusiastic account of a man who was preparing to make public a proposal 
suggests the considerations involved. He said, 


I've got a project now. One of the greatest things we can do for 
the central area.... I am not doing it alone.... I'm sitting with 
it until I can present it to the proper man to handle as his idea, 
I think so much of it that I've got to find the right guy to take 
credit for it,... The man I'm going to pick has to be president of 
his club,..-.head of his business, That's fifty, seventy per cent 
of the success of a project, 


The proposal's public presentation and the struggle for government ratifica- 
tion-~the third stage--generally impels the mayor to create a "citizens! commit- 
tee", ostensibly to study the issue and to advise him upon a solution, The mayor 
may do this whether he is himself a protagonist or merely an arbiter who must recon. 
cile conflicting claims, 


Why do civic organizations and politicians seek to co-opt the big businessman? 
Among the politicians! reasons may be their desires to: 


(1) 6btain technical information and advice which local governments--normally 
operating without trained staffs-~ cannot themselves provide; 


(2) obtain first-hand information about the interests of major businessmen and 
about what they will "settle for"; 


(3) enlist the financial support of investment firms, expecially for projects 
requiring large amounts of capital; 


(4) disarm potentially influential businessmen (and thus silence them as oppor: 
ents) by placing them in highly visible roles in the public decision making appar- 
atus ; 


(5) pay debts to important interests by giving them chances to participate}; 


(6) satisfy the widespread expectation that interests affected by decisions 
Should have some voice in their making; and 


(7) gratify their personal strivings for prestige and social standing. 


Peter Rossi has noted -that, local politicians rarely initiate actions, "This, 
is the age of tha 'consunity projcct', often’ initiated outside the formal structure 
of local government:; aided’and abetted by 2 proliferation of committees." 

Study of Detision the Loeal Coniunity," imimeographed, 1957, pe 3. 
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Varying from case to case, 211 of these considerations partly explain why bus-— 
inessmen are sought. However, taken singly or together, they do not account for the 


: fact that certain civic groups and government committees are consistently composed 


of the highest ranking businessmen; nor for the repeated participation of members of 
the same relatively few firms. Nor are they entirely consistent with the fact that, 
once co-opted, big businessmen undertake so few concrete acts, 


The broader explanation is that politicians and organization heads believe that. 
the participation of big businessmen-~even if it is only nominal participation--will 
make it easier to gain consent to whatever decisions they make, As one businessman 
veteran of many such committees said, 


It is fashionable for the politicians to go through the 
motions of consulting businessmen, to give their decisions 
the air of propriety. | 


By associating themselves with the actual decision makers, the, businessmen lend to 
them their own prestige and help to legitimate their authority. 


II 


The often remarked low prestige of local government offices and of their incun- 
bents is the most fundamental explanation of the widespread use of business execu- 
tives by local politicians, The competition of national and international affairs 
as well as local fiscal difficulties direct citizens! attention to higher levels of 
governnent, Governments staffed by men of lower class and evident ethnic origins 
and the memories, if not the facts, ofcity "machine" politics do nothing to improve 
local government prestige. 

Moreover, because all social groups are not equally involved in local affairs, 
the biggest businessmen are the most logical choices as bestowers of legitimacy. 

For the audiences-~the attentive publics--of local government decisions are generally 
not composed of factory workers, clerks, recent whigrants, or others of low or lower 
middle class background. The attentive publics are composed of newspaper-reading, 
property-tax-—paying businessmen end members of the somewhat more affluent middle 
classes, These are the people who are most likely to question local decisions; these 
are also the people who are most likely to express their doubts. And in their eyes, 
big businessmen are especially respected. 


The businessmen bestow prestige, but they endow decisions with more than this. 
They symbolize values that are widely held by local attentive publics, Each value is 
of course embodied by other people who are not big businessmen 3 however, few non- 


businessinen represent all of these values to the extent that most of the highest 


ranking executives do, 


1, Symbols of Achievement and Efficiency. No one doubts that Americans value 


re achievement, expecially the achievement demonstrated by conspicuous business 
ccess. The index of a businessman's achievement is twofold: the size of his firm 


owen, 


|_| 
litax Weber observed that "in general, it should be kept clearly in mind that 
ne basis of every system of authority, end corvespondingly of evesy kind of wil- 
a éness to obey, is a belicf, a belief by vittue of which persons exercising au- 
Hoty are lent prestige." Max Webe:: The Theory of Svcial and Economic Organiza~ 
<on, trans, A.M. Henderson and Taicott Parsons (Glencoe: Free Press, 1947), p. 3826 
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and his rank within it. A Chicago attotney, who had devoted years to civic politics 
sunmarized his experience in these words, 


By and large, those with strong business backgrounds command greater 
respect... than those with the sume skilis who don't have that back-~ 
ground, And the same is true of a lawyer versus the president of 
General Motors. They both could say the same thing... but the pres-: 
ident would be listened to more, They transfer pert of their business 
achieverent into their public life. Teke (a civic leader); 
he is very active. He had an academic and civic life before he en= 
tered business, but the fact that he is identified with that company 
has done a lot for hin. 


A corporate official remarked, 


I am more effective since I became a vice presidcnt than when I was a mem- 
ber of the staff, And the same thing would apply to the presidents 
or the chairmen,... After all, we live in a hierarchial society. 


If a community proposal has been examined and found acceptable by men who guide 
the largest commercial and industrial enterprises, the attentive publics find it eas 
ier to accept--even if it entails a few additional cents on the ad valorem, Their 
reasoning seems to be, "If a man has achieved that much, he must be both wise and ef 
ficient. If he approves, then I mey also approve," 


The importance of business achievement helps to explain the typical absence of 
rentiers from government issues, In many cases, they have inherited more wealth and 
social status, in a narrow sense, than the active businessmen will ever earn, While 
many rentiers 2re reluctant to enter "rough and tumble" local issues, the important 
fact from the present standpoint is thet politicians rarely ask them,. After all, 
they have inherited their wealth; unlike the "self made" businessmen, they have not 
demonstrated achievement, 


2. Symbols of an Expanding Local Economy, In the minds of many, the community! 
economic growth and continued prosperity are linked to particular firms and hence to 
the men who direct them, It is important to recall thet a city senses economic 
changes directly and immediately as chenges in identifiable firms. Unemployment is 
not 2 statistic; it means layoffs at the local plant. Prosperity is seen in the de- 
partment store crowds, ‘The works of particular, identifieble businessmen--if any- 
one's works--will produce a prosperous future. 


This theme is of course repeatedly stated by national business associations, by 
the "boosterism" of local chambers of cormerce, and by the busincssman's own public 
rhetoric, The orientation toward. a bright future which characterizes the goals and 
labels of many community business groups may or may not be calculated to reinforce 
this image, But the "Detroit Tomorrow Committee", the economic optimism of the 


Iiyjost people scem to regard big businesses as having arrived at their present 
Size by mmcans of tsmart! and efficient work on management's part, along with satis- 
factory products and services, People gencrally expect further growth on the part 
of both big and small concerns." Burton R. Fisher, and Stephen Withey, Biz Business 
a8 the People See It (Survey Research Center, Institute for Social Research, Univer- 
Sity of Michigan, 1951), p. 43. 
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-«5hicagoland Fairl, the pronolitidements of the illegheny Conference, or the business 
association goal of "better prepating fot tne chillenges of the future" have this 
effect, 


Some businessmen, recalling the attacks that were made upon them and upon the 
market system during the depression, fear 2 renewed application of the label "self- 
ish businessmen", Most people, however, seem.to have forgotten these doubts about 
big business. In this decade, many of them once again see businessmen as the provid-, 
ers, perhaps the sole providers, of economic growth, 


The kinds of civic proposals which big businessmen most conspicuously support 
reinforce their association with economic growth. Massive physical projects tangi- 
bly symbolize this growth. And. businessmen: support civic centers, redevelopment, 
convention halls, parks, highways, and other architecturally striking material evi- 
dences of economic vigor, Men who are identified with such projects lend an aura of 
optimism to other community undertakings with which they are associated. 


3. Symbols of Tradition, The basis of the belief that an act of authority ° 
is legitimate is one of the most time-bound of social phenomena. Short of revolu- 
tionary changes in beliefs, that which is most legitimate is often that which has 
"always been", "The largest element in legitimacy is precedent, no matter how acci~ 


enota), or seemingly irrational the relevant precedent may be,...," writes Robert 
Dahl 


It is a rather striking fact that, next to the churches and local governments 
themselves, the oldest community organizations are often business firms, These firms 
provide continuity with the past and in many instances have established traditions 
of legitimate participation in community affairs. In Pittsburgh, members of the 
Mellon family have for years been active and the Mellon bank dates from 1870. The 
J.L, Hudson Company, Detroit's largest merchant, and to a lesser extent the Ford Mot- 
or Company, have for generations participated in that city's public affairs. . 


In Chicago, Marshall Field and Company, Chicago Title and Trust, the First Na- 
tional Bank, and the Inland Steel Company have long been active. The Chicago busi- 
nessmen who were members of the most civic groups and committees were executives of 
these four firms. Of the ten men who were most admired by other Chicago businessmen 
six were executives of these four firms and two others were directors of one of thea,.3 
When asked why he admired two of these men, a Chicago attorney said, 


I would make an effort to do things for or __ that I 
would not make for John Jones, And thet respect is a reflection 
of a long history in the case of each of them.... There was real 
dedication to the community. 


Pirin Gouldner and others have suggested that the general public lacks faith in 
: big business because of the depression experiences, Intellectuals may share this 
View, but neither the present study nor Fisher and Withey, ibid., (who directed their 
study to the question), finds evidence that it is widespread, See Gouldner, (ed.), 
Studies in leadership (New York: Harper and Bros., 1950), pp. 137ff. 


| oDahl, op. cit,, ch. 11, p. 5. Weber wrote that the function of advisory bodies 
po stders" is "primarily to guarantee that the law which is applied is really au~ 
hentically traditional," Webor, op, cit., p. 395. 


3 
Clark, op. cit. 
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Not only do the executives of the traditional firms object if important deci- 
sions are mode in their absen¢e$ other pcople also question the decisions, The as- 
sent of the traditionally active firms, and of the men associated with them, helps 
to gain more widespread consent, 


Significantly for local influence, firms with essentially local interests, ra- 
ther than national corporations with local headquarters, usually come to be looked 
upon as the traditional participants. Local governments receive members of local 
firms in a more friendly fashion than they do those of national or absentee~owned 
businesses (local firm executives are also less likely to be recent arrivals and 
temporary residents). Professional managers are treated somewhat more cooliy® than 
resident owner~proprietors ("the family has always been active"), 

The national corporations are of course primarily interested in federal and 
state government matters and may have little more than a "public relations" interest 
in the city. But to the extent that they fail to participate in day to day local 
affairs they fail to establish the expectation of legitimate participation. Thus, 
on one of those few occasions when they Wish. to influence local government, the 
reaction to them may be, "You were never interested before, Wheat do you want?" ‘The 
local civic campaigns being waged by some national corporations are partly an at- 
tempt to overcome or prevent this reaction, 


Businessmen remark that "the same old faces" are scen in most community pro- 
jects, One tried to explain the fact by saying "people don't have enough imagina-— 
tion to look for new leadership... and they go back and ask the same people." But 
the traditions that have been established also help to account for the fact. Men 
from traditionally active firms are most often sought and they agree to serve; their 
prestige is reinforced and they are called upon more often. (Conversely, executives 
who rarely participate gain no prestige and are seldom asked.) 


These casily identified active participants are presumably the people whom soc- 
iologists have designated as top members of the "community power structure", But 
comiittee membership is not necessarily synonymous with concrete influence, 


4. Symbols of Conservatism. Among the most effective ways to legitimate a 
change is to gain the support of people who gencrally oppose change, In the public 
mind, if not always in fact, big businessmen have come to be identified as guerdians 
of important aspects of the community status ouo. While they seek economic growth, 
and orient their appeals toward the future, they are believed to oppose sweeping 
changes in government structure and personnel practices, tax programs, the existing 
market mechanism in housing and, in generel, to be the protectors of the current val- 
ues, Thus the endorsement of such men helps to assure that an action represents no 
Yadical break with the present, 


In 1957, Chicago's Mayor Richard Daley appointed a "Citizens! Committee" of 
Prominent businessmcn to support a large bond issue he wanted passed, A highly 
Placed official in Daley's administration rhetorically asked an interviewer, 


How could the press say that these (bond) proposals were for more 
patronage if the men who usually oppesed patronage increases were 
for them? 


The answer, of course, was that the press could not and did not attack the bonds, 
Because the symbols of the status qic are important to men who wish to alter the 
status gvo in some respect, Proponencs of change are very often constrained to gain 
the approval of major business cxecutives, 
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5. Symbols of the Community Interosts Although in some cities major business- 
men disagree with each other cbout many particular proposals, the public and pri- 


vate rhetoric of most of them shares at ienst one ‘important characteristic-—they 
speak as if they believe the communi ty hus a single interest. Whatever the subject 
matter, they seem to believe that a singic, best solution can be found, For then, 
local politics is not a process of reconciling, or choosing between, conflicting 


ends, but an almost managerial process whereby given ends are to be efficiently im 
plemented, 


The "special" interests of particular groups, they argue, should be subordi-: 
nated to the interest of the total conmunity--al though this latter interest is rare- 
defined, 


This attitude is reflected in their own "objective" epproach to ‘bi $0 affairs 


("We must get the experts to study it and discover the best solution for the com- 
munity "), It is also reflected in their avoidance of local partisan politics, 


Like many others, they reason that if they are non-partisan in local affairs, they 
are thus non-political, 


The political style of many major executives shoWs an unwillingness to bargain 
with the public good and this too demonstrates devotion to the community interest, 
One highly respected executive, for example, hoped to solve Chicago's problems by 


recruiting non-political "solid citizens" who "would not be involved in political 
give and take," 


As spokesman for the community interest, the big businessman is very often a 
particularly effective ~ symbol of legitimacy. A Chicago government official said of 
the businessman-chairman of Daley's bond committee, 


He knows a great deal about taxes.... and, therefore, if aman.. 
with’ that type of reputation supported the .bonds,.it-~would mean 
somethinge... The effect is, the newspapers felt that without 
regard for politics that it was good. It puts the power of "good"! 
on our side end takes it out of politics, It is not a "political" 
proposal but a "good" proposal. | 


That the big businessman can help to lend legitimacy to local government deci- 
sions and to the proposals of civic organiz:tions helps to explain why he is so of- 
ten sought, It also helps to explain the apparently anomolous situation in which, 
while his concrete influence efforts often fail, his gencral ends are often achieved 


Community public policy is formed through a curiously negetive process, It is 
rarely produced by "selling" a proposal to politicians or to a passive public at 
large (some big .businessmen fail to influence because they believe that policy is 
formed in this way). Instead, policy is formed by overcoming the potential or ac- 
tual vetoes of a relatively sinall number of articulate opponents, 


lthis attitude is so widely held in Amcrica that it often goes undetected, 


Mannheim writes that "liberal-democratic bourgeois thought.,. teaches that there is 
one right sct of ends of political conduct which, in so far as it has not already 
_been found, may be arrived at by discussion." Big businessmen share, and exemplify, 
this view of politics, Cf, Karl wannheim, Ideoloey and Utepia: An Introduction to 
the Sociology of Knowledge (New York: Harcourt, kracc), p. 123, ae ee 
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The big businessman!s potential or actual veto is rarely exercised through his 
control of material resources, Of course, he may occe:sionally threaten to withhold 
money from a civic organization with whose policy he disagrees. He may withhold 
new construction or equity capital in which city government has an interest. Or he 
may hint that he will move his plant elsewhere, 


However, to do any of these things would generally be regarded as improper, and 
the businessman knows that public knowledge of any impropriety would reduce his, and 
his firm's prestige. His activities are highly visible to careful newspaper read~ 
ers, to colleagues, and to friends. Generally, he only uses economic threats under 
two circumstances: (1) when they can be justified by, and exercised in the name of, 
his company's economic well-being; or (2) when a hospital or university he serves-- 
organizations of unimpeachable repute--are believed to be jeopardized. 


He often has difficulty mobilizing his colleegues for concerted approaches to 
government (there are too many businessmen and each has interests and responsibili- 
ties of his own). Moreover, he has neither the time, skills, nor contacts to marshal 
"public opinion" to oppose most civic proposals. Finally, he is rarely involved 
deeply enough in an issue to oppose it vigorously. He probably became involved in 
the first place to fulfill his sometimes onerous responsibilities as a civic organi- 
zation officer, or because a staff worker or a friend could not easily be refused, 


In sum, and with occasional important exceptions, his influence is seldom exercised 
in the form of overt acts of opposition, 


It is his mere presence and assent to a proposal that others usually seek, His 
approval can strengthen it by lending legitimacy; this will reduce the chance that 
others will oppose, His disapproval will probably not lead him to oppose it active- 
ly, but his refusal to support it will weaken the proposal, It is his capacity to 
withhold his approval and participation--even if participation means only his name 
on a letterhead--that constitutes the most significant basis of the big business- 
man's potential veto, 


Thus, in order to gzin his endorsement, proponents sometimes modify their pro- 
posals (occasionally to such an extent that the original ideas become unrecogniza- 
ble). Of course, the big businessman is not the only one in whose interests propos- 
als are altered. Depending upon the community and the issue, changes are made to 


placate all kinds of groups--voter blocs, neighborhood clubs, newspapers, labor un~ 
ions, and a host of others, 


But the big businessman often enjoys special advantages in relation to these 
others, He, more than the others, can lend the aura of propriety to undertakings. 


At least in some matters, his endorsement is weighted inore heavily than the others', 
Since he is generally the first one sought by proponents, it is his set of ends that 
is first considered when some kinds of proposals are generated, His wishes are at 

times anticipated before he has an-opportunity to oppose or even to express a doubt, 
Chamber of commerce workers, welfsre group stcffs,. local politicians, and others-~ 

wishing to gain his approval--try to forecast his wishes correctly. This, after all, 
1S a not uncommon political tactic. 


tua Politicians are not always willing to admit that they anticipate business atti- 
Ades when they make proposals. Perhaps it is partly to avoid naving to anticipate 
then that local politicians have to such an extent abdicated to civic groups the 
function of suggesting public proposals, 


Civic organization staff workers arc not reluctant to admit their anticipation 
oo big businessmen; they take some professional pride in their tactical skill, "I 
Adn't want to alienate our window dressing boys," seid one, explaining how. he had 
. 88ined business approval of a bland stzteucnt on race relations. "If you work this 
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right, the staff anticipates the difficulties, It's a sort of preventive mainten- 
aice technique," 


Describing a fellow professionai's error, a civic staff man said, "This thing 
wasn't done right. It was just announced. The power structure and the newspaper 
people weren't checked out. all hell broxe loose," In fact, a board member had 
merely threatened to resign, But to many e civic worker, a hinted resignation can 
constitute "hell", 


A staff man revealed both his style and his motives when he said, 


My method of operation is to touch base thoroughly before I 
raise = question. I do my homework thoroughly to get the con- 
troversy out of it. Either revise it or throw it out. I've 
never proposed anything that hasn't been accepted, I don't 
want to propose anything that would fail, 


It is in one sense irrelevant whether the "facts" of business "power" justify 
this deference. The people who generate proposals are not often disposed to exper- 
iment by testing the boundaries of business tolcrance. Civic and political reputa- 
tions breed on success; failures can be replaced, 


Thus, if the Pittsburgh Redevelopment Authority or the Allegheny Conference is 
casting about for something to build on land cleared by the Lower Hill Project, it 
is only hatural that it suggest a civic auditorium rather than, to teke an unlikely 
example, a public housing project. The latter proposal could seriously divide 
Pittsburgh business; the former would not antagonize many who are articulate and 
would goin the enthusiastic support of business besides, 


Proposals sometimes simply dis2zppear due to their proponents! failure to en- 
list any business support at all. Those whose social positions, style of life, or 
values place them at the greatest distance from the big bisinessman can rarely ex- 
pect to achieve community change through his support, Negroes and "reformers", for 
example, have little effective access, If they did iiave, their proposals might not 


enjoy a high probability of support {altnough many big businessmen are more recep~ 
tive to ideas than the academic conmunity generally believes), 


Even those who have good eecess often f2il, for they cannot always demonstrate 
to businessmen the prudence of their plans. One high ranking Chicago banker said 
of several projects, 


I think the veople who've teken the lead on them are people like 
Who didn't understand what was sensibie and what was not.... 
One fetlow sent me an iucea to rebuild the heart of the city about 
23 miles south of the Lcop, It had some merst (he s2id wryly). 

But you cannot destroy the taxable value of the Loop. 


But even plausible proposals may not elicit sunctort, In great part, the big 
businessman judges ideas on the basis of their fearinsinty. His achievement and the 
reputation that has placed him in demend are perthy basal upon his judgnent. He of- 
ten has great skill in distinguishing botwern iccas thet will sueceed and ideas that 
Will fail. Almost ten years a70, 1 ¢ 
Chicsgo businessizan with an ver 


ivis professienes fruproached a hish ranking 
sion oF 2a smuxe cor.trol ordinance, The busi-~ 


hessman later said to an inverviawer, 


It would be a nicc thing to abolish sucke, but... he wanted to 
propose an ordinance which would put the stecl wills out of bus- 
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iness, I told him that Chiengo!s grenztness was built on soft 
coal. I didn't have to argue uuch with him,!, to make the 
point obvious. 


Although 2 modified ordinance did eventusliy gain some support, the businessman's 
initial judgment has so far proved correct, The public debates and private bargain- 
ing over Chicago smoke control still continue. 
never 
Finally, one suspects that some proposals are simply,made, Potential propon- 


ents recognize that they could not expect to gain support ; or, they incorrectly be- 
lieve that this would be true, 


A conflict thus arises among members of the less "powerful" community groups 
which scek change, On the one hand, some seek to improve their access to the ex- 
isting symbols of community legitimacy; on the other hand, some believe this to be 
futile and seek instead to change the standards and syribols of legitimacy; This 
conflict is seen among Negroes; for example, between those "moderates" who try to 
deal, perhaps to bargain, with prominent whites and the "activists" who prefer agi- 
tation and the attempt to alter the conmunity's moral standards, 


Endorsement by the big businessman, it is quite clear, does not guarantce suc 
cess. Chicago case studies show that even strongly endorsed proposals often fail. 
(For example, a Marshall Field and Company vice president, an admired man who was 
perhaps the most active businessman in civic affairs, failed to achieve his ends in 
the two issucs in which he and his company played a part.) However, proposals which 
lack any big business backing are even less likely to succeed--they may never rise 
to the level of issues. If proponents fail to gain business legitimacy, their task 
is made much more difficult, 


IV 


The big businessman. is not equally useful to others in all matters 


end in all cities; thus, the extent to which his ends are anticipated var- 
ies from situation to situation. Among the factors affecting the variation.:are: 


(1) the character of the community, its traditions, and its formal end informal pol~ 
itical structure; (2) the kinds of decisicn m2king processes that local government. 


employs to resolve particular kinds of issues; and (3) the cheracter of the issues 
themselves, 


(1) The important respects in which American cities differ from each other are 
“only beginning to be systematically chronicled. One important difference may be 
found in the typical sources of proposals (whether they are civic groups, newspap— 
_ 6Y8, politicisns, or others) and in the differcntiel channels of access of these 
Sources to big businessmen, It would sppear that "Mellon group" staff workers enjoy 
something of a legitimate monopoly over the generation of Pittsburgh redevelopment 
ideas, In Detroit, however, it was Walter Reuther who proposed that the long-dorm 
ant Gratiot Urban Renewa 1 Project be constructed by a non-profit corporation and who 
thus revitalized that project, (The then-M ayor, Albert Cobo, subsequently appointed 
important businessmen to the group that was formed at Reuther's suggestion.) 


If civic organizations generally suggest ideas, and if they are "strong" and 
unified-~as in Pittsburgh--they may alrcidy possess the requisite cadre of business 
support in their own board membership. Proposals may not often require the creatior 


Isince the following propositions du pent upon inter-related factors, each 


Should be read as having a ceteris paribus clause appended to it, 
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of ad hoc committees of notables, 


If on the other harid, newspapers, politicians, or others provide the ideas, ad 
hoc civic.committces may be constantly forting and dissolving. This is the case in 
Chicago, where inter~business and inter--crgcnizational conflicts prevent most 
tinuing civic groups from themselves initidting--and legitimating--proposals, 


If the city is very large and if businessmen traditionally act independently of 
one another--as in Chicago--any "reasonable" proposal is relatively likely to find 
some source of business support. (The proposal may then, however, be eliminated or 
bargained to a lowest common denominator by inter-group conflicts.) On the other 

hand, if businessmen are in frequent communication with cach other and tend to act 
' cohesively--as in Detroit and Pittsburgh--proponents may find that a rejection by 
one businessman is equivalent to a rejection by all of them, 


The likelihood that local government will try to co-opt businessmen also varies 
with government's prestige, The lower that prestige, the more one would expect pol- 
iticians to try to gain business support. Governments which are highly regarded by 
the middle class--manager or non-partisan types, for cxanple--would rather rarely 
create businessmen "citizens committees", "Machine" governed cities would be ex- 
pected to seek business legitination more often, 


This contrast is seen when Chicago and Detroit are compared. Chicago's Demo- 
cratic mayors have relied heavily upon business coimittees; Detroit's non-partisan 
mayors have used them less--until the large redevelopment program began, 


Perhaps the least reliable information is available about different attentive 
publics in different cities, Are there significant differences between cities in 
the involvement of various groups and strata? If so, what values and symbols do 
they hold to be important? One suspects that Detroit's labor force, which is some- 
what responsive to the rhctoric of the UAW-~CIO, finds big business symbolism rather 
less appealing than does Chicago's labor force.t And it is probably significant 
that high ranking businessmen are seldom found on the "race relations commissions" 
appointed by big city mayors. These agencies tend to be composed of small busines: 
men, clergymen, social workers, and other professionals, 


, (2) The kinds of government decision making processes also affect the use of 
businessmen as lenders of legitimacy. If the mayor anducotmpcil make’ decisions (and 
expecially if the mayor actually makes them and controls the council through infor- 
mal means), the mayor would be expected to appoint business committees often. On 
the other hand, referenda are generally regarded as legitimate decision making pro- 
cesses in themselves. When issues are decided by public vote, one would expect to 
see government-appointed comnittecs less frequently (unless of course the meyor has 
a particular interest in the outccme)., In cases of referenda, private protagcnists 
are likely to create business committees in order to try to forestall opposition, 


It would seem that the larger the number of participants in decision making, 
the less effective is the pusinessman as a lender of legitimicy. He is most effec- 


liowever, see Fisher and Withey, op. cit., p. 102, who state that "There do not 
appear to be any lorge or statistically signifiesnt differences in views (about big 
business) between different segments of the population in a nation2l sample of 1,227 
interviews as these characteristics were grouped and coded in this study," 
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tive if a single man is to decide; he is least effective in referenda, When Rich- 
ard Ke Mellon lends his name to a Pittsburgh project, his presence is usually suffi- 
cient to prevent business and middle cl2ss opposition to a decision made by Mayors 
Lawrence or Barr, Properly selected businessmen may prevent newspaper opposition to 
a referendum. However, civic leaders obviously cannot prevent the opposition of ail 
voters, As Norton Long relates, prestigious names did not overcome the opposition | 
of politicians and Negroes to metropolitan area government referenda in Cleveland 
and St. Louis, They did not overcome considerable voter opposition, nor in St, 

- Louis did they produce mich voter turnout, 


(3) The likelihood that big businessmen will be sought 21lso varies with the 
character of the public ends sought--that is, with the issues. Businessmen are al~ 
most inevitably sought when large new public expenditures or the central business 
district are involved (some of them have come to look upon the business district as 
almost a private preserve). 


Proponents who advocate the greatest changes are the most likely to seek big 
businessmen, for proposals involving great change are likely to arouse the greatest 
doubts and dissents and few precedents exist for decisions. Programs like metro- 
politan area government, urban renewal, public housing, freeway construction, and 
other massive public works entail the uprooting of families, condemnation of. proper- 
ties, increased tax burdens, and other severe alterations “in government and private 
market practices, , 


Data from Chicago, Detroit, and Pittsburgh suggest that the highest ranking bus- 
inessmen are sought by the proponents of these kinds of undertakings. They are al- 
so sought by politicians in these cases, if the politicians are not the proponents, 
But more routine government activities --school, water, and park systems, for ex~ 
ample--have established goals and codified practices and usually require less sup~ 
port. The business members of comnmittces associated with these activities are gen- 
erally of low business rank (although rouvine expenditures may be very great). 


One would expect politicians most actively to seek legitimation in times of 
"crisis"—~-when not only the politicians themselves but the entire structure of local 
government is called into question. This has happened in Chicago on several occa- 
Sions; "political" scandals involving the Forest Preserve District and the Board of 
Education constrained politicians to give effective control of both to committees of 
prominent businessmen, Most recently, liayor Daley appointed a business committee tc 
Supervise the Police Department after the seandal, (The committee vice chairman was 
the president of Chicago Title and Trust, one of the four traditionally active Chi-~ 
cago firms), 


: Conflicts which are obviously based upon racial, religious, or class antagon~ 
isms (conflicts which fortunately arise rarely) would probably not draw major busi- 
nessmen into legitimating roles. They would be most reluctant to serve in such cas~ 
€s and one suspects that they would not be totally effective symbols to workers, Ne- 
8rocs, and Puerto Ricans, 


: Big businessmen also seem subject ot che rule of diminishing marginal utility; 
he more of them present as lenders of legitimacy, the less significant are the last 
“fen added to the committees. 


_ See Norton Long, "Some Observations Towards a Natural History of Metropolitan 
Politics", mimeographed, 1960, 
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Glacial changes may be occurring in community symbols of legitimacy and thus in 
the men who embody them, Many years will clapse before Négroes as such (and not as 
successful Negro business of professional men) will join white big businessmen as 
figures of community presitge. Equally unlixely is the rise of labor leaders as 
symbols for the total comnunity. Howevei:, professional men do seem to be appearing 
more often in such roles, A new line of pudlic reasoning may be developing in re- 
gard to university professors, attorneys, engineers, and other professionals: "If 
he is so well-cducated, he must be wise," The increasing moral propriety of pri- 
vate universities and hospitals is perhaps evidenced by the increasing number of 
city dollars being spent on urban renewal in their neighborhoods, 


The most probable short run change, however, may be the rise of the elected 
politician as an increasingly important symbol of legitimacy in his own right. To 
workers and Negroes he is probebly more acceptable than the big businessman for, 
while he may not be one of their number, they can play a part in his selection, Si 
multaneously, many mayors are also enjoying the increasing respect of businessmen, 
Contemporary mayors are showing great skill at "getting things done" and in demon- 
strating achievement in other ways.l In the long run, local government officials 
may acquire sufficient prestige to dispense with some of the extra-governmental 
sources of community legitimacy. 


V 


Several summarizing remarks may be made, (1) The big businessman is rarely a 
"leader" in the sense of setting ends or goals for the conmunity. In this sense of 
the word, community leadership is provided by men who generate the original propos-~ 
als, They are often professionals of one sort or another, 


The big businessman is not a community "policy maker" in a direct or active | 
sense, Instead, his public role is most often to lend authority to civic and public 
decisions; the concrete public decisions themsclves are generally made by politi- 
ciens or by others, Rather, the big businessman seems to be the foremost among the 
many who establish the rough boundaries within which policy is made, It is often 
only in this boundary creating sense that he "makes policy", 


(2) The big businessman does enjoy a significznt measure of influence over the 
netvoutcomes of the public decision making process--but it is a complex and indir- 
ect form of influence indeed. It is manifested partly in the fact that certain kind 
of proposals are seldom made, It is by no means always clear that this influence is 
_ intended, but the businessman does exercise his important sanction--his ability to 

withhold approval~-when proposals contravene his important ends, 


His influence is not often based upon wealth or social status in the narrow 
Sense, but in large measure upon the big businessman's uscfulness to other people 
who seek their own ends and who try to use him to achieve their ends. His public 
Prestige may be indirectly related to his wealth, but wealth is not the proximate 
Source of his influence, 


The actual projects which serve big business ends are not simply the products 
of community consensus, There is seldom agreement on the need for a new civic audi- 
torium, But there is 2 rough consensus that projects approved by respected men 


1consider, for example, Fortune magazine's zenerally flattering view of metro~ 
Aten mayors in Seymour Freedgood, "New in City Hall", The Exploding 
sctropolis (Garden City: Doubleday, 1959, pp. o2ff, 
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-'" should not be defeated, The big businessman is sotight in order to take advantage. 
of this form of consensus; 


It may be objected that the big businessmin's presumed influence is really not 
influence at all, For when the local politician sppears to be serving the big bus-= 
inessman's ends, is he not actually serving his own ends? For example, the mayor 
benefits by becoming known as a "builder" and by meking the business district at-'- 
tractive to shoppers (who are also voters). Mayor Lawrence was elected to unprece- 
dented third and fourth terms and went on to the state capitol by "using", and "be- 
ing used" by, Pittsburgh's businessmen, The reputations of Mayors Daley and Lee 

have been greatly enhanced in the same way. 


The point is not easily rebutted. Politicians certainly have profited from 
their symbiotic relationships with big businessmen, However, it may help to try to 
imagine the kinds of decisions a mayor would make if no big businessmen civic lead- 
ers existed or if other kinds of people (medical doctors, labor leaders, Negroes, o1 
even college professors) were the effective symbols of community legitimacy, 


It seems unlikely that quite as much money would be budgeted to, for example, 
business district renewal, It seems likely that the ingenious politician could in- 
vent ways to spend public money which would more efficiently capture votes if he 
were not--at least to some deprees-anticipating big business reactions, There is a 
complicated form of influence at work, but it is influence that refiects widespread 
cultural vaiues more than overt acts or conflicts of wills, The fact that Americans 


admire certain characteristics lends a kind of strength to men whe embody these 
characteristics. 


(3) As to research strategy, only one aspect of the big businessman's influence 
is revealed by studying his acts in public controversies; it is not certain that 
this is the most significant aspect. The study of contcsted public issues is reli- 
able only to the extent that big businessmen (and many others) have not been cor- 
rectly anticipated by men who m2ke proposals. 


Because people learn the boundaries of acceptable political conduct and the 
conditions of probable success, one would expect to find open public controversies 
occurring only when: (a) one side or the other is less intcrested in "winning" than 
in other ends (e.g., publicity or newspaper sales); (b) inept tacticians are at 
work; or (c) the likelihood of success is believed by both sides to be about fifty- 
fifty. Thus, exclusive attention to public controversies does not always provide a 
complete picvure of political dynamics, 


To study the broadest aspects of business influence, it would be useful to know 
a) in what circumstances end to what extent proponents anticipate business ends; 
(b) how many proposals of what kinds fail to receive any business support when that 
Support is sought, and how many of these unsupported proposals succeed; (c) how many 
Proposals are seriously considered but are never made public because people assume 
that they will not be supported. 


These questions suggest further comparative study of the kinds of groups which 
typically generate proposals and of their channels of access to legitimeting men, 
But they also suggest cereful study of the ends and attitudes of the big business- 
man, to learn the conditions under which he is likcly to lend his support. Perhaps 
most. importantly, these questions demonstrate the necd for xcnowledge about the ends 
and attitudes of those who are in one way the most significant community figures-- 
the professionals (and sometimes politicians) who generate ideas. 
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Finally, it would be useful to know in systematic form the value distributions 
procuced by cumulative community decisions. This approach (which might be crudely 
approximated by simply studying budgets) would be particularly useful in making inter- 
city comparisons, 


However, in using these kinds of data, it would be essential to distinguish be- 
tween (2) value outcomes produced because businessmen sare anticipated and (b) value 
outcomes which reflect the influence of other grouys, genuine community consensus on 
specific ends, and historical or accidental factors. Given the tendency of many soc~ 
ial scientists to criticize big businessmen, some students might yield to the temp- 
tation to confuse outcomes produced by other factors with outcomes produced-~-although 
indirectly-—by big businessmen, 
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Our problem is, whether political life is in some way guided by 
nature, and if so, in what way; or more particularly, whether nature 
is characterized by an order that affects the shape of political life, 
The question is suggested by the practice of the political philosophers, 
who have generally thought it necessary to make their doctrines reflect 
the order of nature, or consist with nature irrespective of order. At 
the same time, the difference between natural philosophy and political 
philosophy has long been honored in the greet literature: whatever might 
be the inner continuity between the Reonublic and the Timaeus, or be~ 
tween Aristotle's Politics and his Fhysics, the massive differences be- 
tween the books on political life and the books on nature stand out, as 
they do also in the books of later ages. 


Thére is,indeed, some tendency for those differences to be made less 
in recent times, and for the books on political life increasingly to re- 
semble the books on nature. That tendency has developed concomitantly 
with the belief in the simplicity of nature, as wkll be explained, or in 
the essentially unordered, homogeneous, and unitary character of the 
natural whole; and in the simple, direct domestication of man in that 
whole. The relation of political life and nature proper thus appears 
in some respects to be remote, in other respects intimate, but is in 


every respect obscure, Our purpose is to clarify the relation as well 
és we Cane 


We wonder, to begin with, why it is necessary to implicate the problem 
of political life with the question of nature, Why can we not simply con- 
fine ourselves to the political phenomena as they present themselves, or 
as they spontaneously arise? The political phenomena are singularly 
human; to concentrate on them is to refuse the distractions of the extra- 
human and perhaps irrelevant world of nature; and moreover, the politi- 
cal, human things are those of which men are immediately a part and in- 
to which they therefore can enter directly and thus most knowingly. 


The political phenomena present themselves es en astonishing congeries 
of laws and orders, varying within and among the countries, In their 
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great variety the phenomena are incomprehensible, as phenomena or 
"appearances" cannot fail to be; and although it is true that the 
political phenomena are singularly human, it does not follow that 

the truths about them are directly or easily accessible, any more 

than ere the truths about the human mentality, which is not only close _ 
to but identical with the investigative agent. The need, or desirability, 
then, of ascending from the merely empirical is well understood, There 

is a question whether that need can in any way be satisfied, The well- 
informed skeptics of anticuity, cognizant of philosophy, not only ad- 
mitted but insisted that the appearances differ from the judgments, as 

we know even from Sextus Empiricus, They did not claim that the empi- 
rical is intelligible, however, but only that theyjudgments are not any 
more so, like skeptics of a later period, they doubted that the pheno- 
mena were made intelligible by recourse to nature, Others than the skep- 
tics have doubted that recourse to nature is sufficient, and have recurred 
in turn to divinit; or the generation of nature; or to the growth of 
nature, i.e. history. It cannot be necessary to say that in this paper 
there will be no attempt to dispose of skepticism, or to arbitrate the 
claims of revelation and history azainst nature. Nothing more will be 
sought than to sketch the meanin, of the appeal to nature as a means of 
avoiding the confusions of gross empiricism in political science, and to 
do this by reference to the possible order of nature. Our first task, 
then, will be to show why the recourse to nature gives any promise of ren~ 
dering any object, say the political society, intelligible. By rendering 
an object intelligible we shall mean, at the outset, sufficiently defining 
the thing in question by showing what is characteristic of the individual 
examples of it, For instance, we saould speak of the state as intelligible 
if we showed what about the British, French, and other states caused ell 
of them to be states, 


"Nature" is taken to mean many things, but primarily it means the 
things, or the principle of the things, that do not owe their being to 
human agency. The natural is opposed in the first place to the artificial, 
Now the artificial things are known to us to originate with beings in which 
intelligence is joined to corporeality, That is to say, in human making 
there is a clear connection between the purpose or intention of an indivi- 
dual being, and the action performed by that identical intender, Theze is 
no mystery about human waking, for the human maker possesses, in his ration- 
ality, the means of conceiving his purposes; and in his corporeality, the 
visible means of acting as tne efficient cause of his products, or giving 
effect to his conceptions, We are satisfied that human making is intelli- 
gible because, in virtue of man's corporeality and individual mentality, 
the visible ects of men are preceded and guided by the same acts conceived 
in thought in the body of the same agent: in man, the nexus of act and 
agent can be localized in demonstrable, not postulated existents. As to 
the artifacts, therefore, there would seem to be great clarity. 
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What is the case with respect to nature and the natural things? 
These perplex us because they live and move, and come into being without 
eny prefiguration of their life, motion, or generation in any intelli-~ 
gence that we can localize in body. The "ideas" that govern the changes 
of the natural things have no locus, for they are not in any body, The 
immediate source of each natural thing is some other thing that is des- 
titute of intelligence: we speak of the living, motion, and generation 
of the natural things as subject to necessity. This we do notwithstanding 
the fact that the animals and plants, as well as the celestial bodies, 
move or increase "by themselves." In brief, the natural things exhibit 
motions and changes; and we connect motion and change with an intention 
on the part of some mover or agent, By nature, or the natures of the 
things, we mean that which gives the natural beings the appearance of 
having been the result of the action of an intelligence, or of moving 
as if with intelligence or by reason of intelligence, i.e. intention, 
Yet within the realm of nature there is no evidence for the existence 
of any intelligent, hence intending agent, one, moreover, with the cor- 
poreality indispensable to efficient causation. There is only necessity— 
which, as the alternative to intelligence, is not an explanation but a 
concession that we find the natural phenomena in principle unintelligible. 
As to the being of the natural things, therefore, there seems to be the 
greatest unclarity. 


Now the laws and the political acts and orders are certainly arti- 
facts, the products and doings of men, As artifacts they are, we have 
seen, quite intelligible, If they were natural things we should proba~ 
bly be at a loss to understand them, and would be limited merely to des~ 
cribing them more or less elaborately. It would appear unreasonable 
then to resort to nature, or to some notion of a natural order, for the 
sake of explaining the artificial things, when on the contrery the temp~ 
tation is so strong in us, and the reasons apparently so compelling, to 
explain tie natural things by analogy with the artificial, 


We may begin to re-assess the claim of the natural to be the ground 
of the intelligible by considering more carefully the relation of the 
necessary and the rational. We shall speak of the necessary as meaning 
that which cannot be or move otherwise than as it does, and the things 
that live and move according to necessity may be said to exist according 
to inflexible rule, or th change changelessly, due allowance being made 
for the difference between the animate and inanimate things. So far as 
necessity means that which cannot be otherwise, necessity and truth or 
reason are indistinguishable, The numerical relations, for example, are 
necessary in the sense that there is no power that can alter them, just 
&8 ho power can cause what is human to be at the same time non-human or 
what is non-human, human: the principle of tae excluded middle is supre- 
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mely necéssary. The syllogism is perhaps the perfect example of pure 
necessity~~and intelligibility, That nature is governed by, even 
exemplifies, necessity is not the source of a conflict between the 

natural and the intelligible, but the reverse. The necessary, if by 

no mesns sufficient condition for intelligibility is that the object 

of study be foretellable: necessity is the guzrantee of nature's regu~ 
larity, whether necessity be conceived statistically, or probabilistically, 
or in any other way. 


This seems to help vindicate the philosophers" habit of referring 
the political things to a natural standard: if a ground of being for 
the political can be made out in nature, then the intelligibility of 
the natural may be extended to the political. Unhappily, however, the 
same necessity which sustains the intelligibility of nature creates a 
difficulty with respect to the morality of nature or the natural, The 
necessary is taken to be contradictory of the moral, for the essence of 
the moral is believed to be choice, and choice implies that the immoral 
courses are as possible as the moral. Agents governed by necessity can~ 
not be capable of morality; more exactly, morality does not exist for 
such beings; and still more exactly, for such beings morality collapses 
into end becomes indistinguishable from the rule dictated by strictest 
necessity. Readers of Hobbes and Spinoza will recognize this notion as 
playing e part in the political doctrines of those philosophers. We 
observe now that the attempt to reduce the variety of the political pheno- 
mena to intelligibility by recurring to nature for the standard of intelli-~ 
gibility has led to a difficulty: the natural, in virtue of its being 
essentially necessary, is at the same time essentially intelligible and 
essentially amoral. To deduce tne political order from a natural order would 
thus appear monstrous, The most characteristic political phenomenon is 
law, and law is supposed to express the just. How can the diversity of 
laws, and hence of notions of the just, be made intelli; ible by being re- 
ferred to a natural order if the natural order is essentially alien to 
morality and hence to justice? The necessity that rules in nature seemed 
to furnish a ground for morality: speakin; metaphorically, nature punishes 
error, not crime. But when the object of investigation is itself insepa~ 
rably connected with morality, as the body politic is, then the ground 
for understanding cannot be dissevered from the ground of morality; 
nature does not seem to provide us with a stancerd of political life. 
Our argument hes led us back into confusion, 


We begen with the valid distinction between what is and what is not 
made by man, between the artificial and the natural. Our purpose was to 
understand the practice of the thinkers in referring the political things, 
which are artificial, to nature, in order to find the ground for them or _ 
the truth about them, The natural was represented as intelligible be- 
cause necessary; and as amoral, also because necesazy. The artificial 
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was represented as intelligible because not necessary, rather the product 
of intention; for that which comes to be only if willed is surely not 
necessary; but on the contrary, when intended and generated, it is not 
mysterious, At the same time, what is willed or arbitrary is, as sin~ 
ply arbitrary, not intelligible, for will can in principle be guided by 
a multitude or purposes many or all of which are irrational. Finally, 
what is arbitrary is as such not moral, for the mere will is, as such, 

no more constrained to virtue than to reason; yet the necessary condition 
of morality is the freedom characteristic of a willing being. We are at 
a loss to discover an intelligible ground for morality, or say for poli~ 
tical life, because neither the extra~human nature by itself, nor the 
purely artificial by itself, neither blind necessity, nor intelligent 
will, is sufficient to provide the ground for an intelligible moral order 
or political life, 


We took as the premise of our argument the simple distinction between 


the natural and the artificial, a premise that has culminated in the perfect 


dichotomy of the natural and the political, or of the natural and the con=- 
ventional. If it did nothing else, that premise, through its implication, 
would accuse a great part of political thought of a folly hardly to be 
imagined among competent men; for the political thinkers have almost from 
the beginning seen a need to find the connection between the political 

and the natural, and have indeed found it under various guises. The dis- 
tinction between what is and whet is not made by man is an unavoidable 
one which leads to anomalous conclusions when it is not applied with suf- 
ficient penetration. In applying the distinction, we must make provision 
for the fact that man himself is not in the first instance en artifact. 
Artifacts have, however remotely, a natural or quasi~natural ground in the 
natural constitution of their makers, 


The natural whole is a comprehensive integer that culminates in man, 
The redintegration of man in the natural whole implies that it would be 
unreasonable to look for the ground of human life in the non-human part 
of nature, when nature is an entity of which man is a part and indeed the 
culminating part. Our problem is to state the connection of the all-inclu- 
ding natural order with the political order, bearing in mind that wan is 
part of the natural universe, yet not such a vart that the difference be~ 
tween the natural and the artificial things may be neglected, 
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The natural ground of humanity furnishes the two characteristics 
of man which in effect are his nature: his corporeality, or the 
necessities and powers of the body; and a power of participating 


- in the necessities or truths that are "in" the natural whole and its 


parts, Between corporeality and mentelity are tnose intermediate —_ 
signs of life, the passions, which draw the mind's attention to the 
body end assimilate the body to the mind; for the passions are, so to 
speak, the body's wisdom, 


Man's mortality, or corporeal necessitousness, extorts from him the 
first degree of his rationality: he is compelled to view himself as 
object, to know himself as one of many, one whose claims are objectively 
no more serious than those of any other men, although to himself and for 
himself alone, no other claims might be worth considering. Man's first 
human reaction to natural necessity is to rise above it by that pruden- 
tial calculation of self-denial which is social virtue. In the interest 
of self~dependence, out of a desire to emancipate themselves from brute 
nature, from want and from each other's brutality, they engage to prac= 
tice a moderation with respect to the things hated and the things loved, 
or in other words to submit to be governed, 
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The spirited desire of man for self-~dependence, or emancipation 
from nature, reaches beyond a calculation in the interest of self~ 
preservation. It carries him up to a morality higher than the social 
virtues, to morality which is the noble simulation of independence by 
the dependent, of considerate indifference to the things loved and the 
things hated, the things desired and feared, It is an expression of 
man's natural preference for being, i.e, being himself, and his natural 
aversion to non—being; and it takes the form of a uniquely human 
resistance against everything natural or non-human that man shares with 
the rest of the whole, Moral virtue thus presents itself as a fortify— 
ing of human nature, a prideful assertion against the external natural 
order. 


The moral order is the outgrowth of man's prudent, proud self- 
assertion in behalf of his human being, a defiance offered to the 
necessities that are laid upon him by the common nature, which he cannot 
escape, but towards which he can assume a posture of resistance. That 
posture is artificial, conventional, and could be called a sham and a 
mere formality. It 1s the formality, however, that stands off the 
brutalization of life or the surrender to mere nature. It is, indeed, 
the precarious conquest of nature. It cannot stave off appetite 
and mortality; it can only outface them and dignify the moral man. 


We have said that the natural origin of humanity burdens man with 
a necessity and furnishes him with a power, That power is intelligence, 
which means the possibility of grasping the intelligible. The 
intelligible is primarily the truths which are in or about the natural 
beings, and which can come also to be in the mind of a rational being; 
the sense in which a truth is "in" either the object or the subject, and 
how it passes from the one to the other, without having location, is 
utterly mysterious, But the apprehension of it, or participation in it 
by an intelligent being, is precisely the exercise of the characteristic 


human power, the endowment of nature, Man's steady disposition toward 
his self-dependence, or the fullness of his being, expresses itself in 
his effort to be invested with those necessities that are the frame of 
the natural whole, Man's self-dependence as a rational being is con- 
summated by his union with the eternal things over which conquest is 
unthinkable, 


Man's corporeal necessities and his intellectual powers, bridged 
by the passions, are his natural constitution. So constituted, he 
repeats the constitution of the natural whole, We have seen how the 
moral order arises from his rebellion against the condition imposed on 
him by the corporeal necessities; and how his intellectual life consists 
primarily in becoming united or reconciled with the natural necessities 
that are called the intelligibles, If political life were simply co- 
extensive with morality, then it would be true in a direct sense that 
political life is not guided by the natural order but is rather the 
expression of man's resistance to that order. But political life is 
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not simply the legislation of morality, it is the full articulation of 
the moral and intellectual existence of man, It is the human construc~ 
tion by which a place is made for man's resistance to the gross nature 
and his surrender to the incorruptible nature. The dual organization 
of the natural whole emerges at last as the model of political life: 
that dual organization is microcosmically repeated in human community 
and in the human being. The duality of nature, repeated in humanity, 
dictates this constitution for human community: due allowance to both 
elements, fcr the grossly necessary can be resisted tut it cannot be 
extinguished, while the incorruptible is therefore bound in its 
government by the nature of the governed. The redintegration of man 
in the natural whole, as the culmination of that whole, has led us to 
the conclusion that political life is the comprehensive of man guided 
by the model of the all—including dual nature and the order of its 
duality. 


* * * 


In the course of this very rapid sketch, I have made use of a 
certain notion upon which the conclusion just reached may be said to 
depend, I have repeatedly described man as not simply part of the 
natural whole but rather as a part of it in the way in which the com 
pleting or culminating element is a part of some whole. This doctrine 
of the inegalitarian integration of man in nature not only might be 
questioned, but has been denounced as a crucial misunderstanding. It 
is what Spinoza described as the belief that man is a kingdom within 
a kingdom, or one dominion within another, meaning of course that man 
and nature are thereby conceived as subject to two different laws, 


The belief in the complex rather than simple integration of man 
in the whole presupposes an irreducible duality in the whole of nature, 
That duality has not proved to be demonstrable. On the contrary, it 
has had the appearance of being merely imaginary. Spinoza wrote, 

", . e as things which are easily imagined are more pleasing to us, 
men prefer order to confusion—as though there were any order in 
nature, except in relation to our imagination." Locke in turn speaks 
of the "general natures" as notions or ideas, i.e., human cogitations, 
The view is, then, that the order of nature is a human supposition, and 
is not an chjective truth as conceived, We will note in passing that 
there is no reason to believe that any animal besides man imagines an 
erder cf nature; and that this alone might be taken to establish the 
order of nature, But in any case, in ways well known to students of 
the sixteenth and sreenteenth centuries, the essential homogeneity of 
the natural whole was linked to the essential unity of that whole. 
Spinoza's expression of it was very radical: " . .« . only one substance 
can be granted in the universe." From this he rightly inferred that 
“mind and body are one the same thing," and thus that "the order of 
the whole of nature Li e e « the whole chain of causes,” i.e. of 
efficient causes or mechanical causes, Blind nature is nature simply. 
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Into this whole chain of causes man is most absolutely and 
directly integrated: " . . . men believe themselves to be free, 
simply because they are conscious of their actions, and unconscious 
of the causes whereby those actions are determined; and further it is 
plain that the dictates of the mind are but another name for the 
appetities . . . /A/mental decision and a bodily appetite, or 
determined state, are simultaneous, or rather are one and the same 
thing, which we call decision, when it is regarded under and ex- 

_ plained through the attribute of thought, and a conditioned state, 
when it is regarded under the attribute of extension, and deduced 
from the laws of motion and rest." 


In his own way, as Hobbes, Locke, and others did, Spinoza was 
fulfilling the oracle given in the Novum Organum, where Bacon des~ 
paired of progress in moral and political philosophy unless they 
were transformed into applications of natural philosophy: " .. . it 
is nothing strange if the sciences grow not, seeing they are parted 
from their roots." We observe that it is nothing strange if a doctrine 
of society, assimilated to a natural philosophy that knows only the 
order of efficient causes, sees in the political order nothing but a 
power structure, 


What, then, is the ground of the moral order, when the natural 
order is conceived to be an artifact or a product of the human 
imagination? We might take our answer from The Wealth of Nations, cr 
from the Federalist, or we might ascend to their ancestor Spinoza, cr 
indeed to his progenitor Hobbes, Spinoza wrote, in his Ethics, 

" . ¢ « virtve is nothing else but action in accordance with the laws 

of one's own nature," But there is no distinction between the individual 
nature and the universal nature, as he shows in the Political Treatise 

as well, The plain ground of the moral order, in a radically integrated 
nature, is power, 


If we consider together Bacon's plea in behalf of a natural phile— 
sophy that will give power over nature, and Spinoza's doctrine of the 
moral order, we notice this to be true: man is encouraged to cultivate 
a@ natural philosophy by which he triumphs over nature, even to creating 
its order out of his imagination, and a moral philosophy through which 
he capitulates to nature utterly, If we recall the implication of 
the old—fashioned dualism described earlier, it was very different from 
this. We saw there that moral and political philosophy was the field 
of man's strenuous rebellion against brute nature, and natural philosophy 
was his act of union with the intelligible nature, We are struck by 
the immense perambulations of the mind. 


* * * 


The natural laws that describe the homogeneous, undifferentiated 
whole prescribe also, of course, homogeneous human society, when man 
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is wholly absorbed into nature. In a remarkable way, the ages that 
are under the influence of the belief that nature exhibits an order 
live in political societies that exhibit an order; and the ages that 
believe in a homogeneous nature tend to live in homogeneous society, 
We have no reason to believe that a varying nature induces the varying 
beliefs, It is human theught that generates the varying notions of 
changeless nature. The varying notions about nature do not alter 
nature, they alter political society, The deepest current of action 
is the production of the ground of human life by human thought, This 
could not be true if man were integrated in the unitary chain of causes 
as he is said to be by Spinoza. 


We are led thus, as was to have been expected, from nature to the 
possibility of History. We may not now enter upon that subject, but 
we note that the modern doctrine of nature and political order bring 
us to the verge of it. As for the immediate problem, I will try very 
briefly to summarize my understanding of the state of the question. 
The traditional view of the order of nature saw man as within the 
natural whole, but within it as the perfection of it and as its 
microcosm, He was, so to speak, of it more than in it. According to 
the modern understanding, he is perfectly in it and of it, and its 
unitary um—orderedness is the inexorable guide of his political 
existence. 


I do not know which of these doctrines is correct, But if we 
follow the modern disposition and take operational success as our 
criterion, we cannot fail to distinguish the possibility of universal 
destruction made imminent by the one, and the gallant, if hopeless, 
struggle symbolized by the other to keep alive at least the vision of 
human excellence, 
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Corrigenda 


Page 4, lines 15-12 from bottom: The necessity that rules 
in nature scemed to furnish a foundation for under- 
standing, even if it did not furnish a ground for 
morality: 


Page 5, line 6: multitude of purposes 
Page 8, line 13; comprehensive work of man 


Page 9, line 6: appetites 
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The problem of obtaining men and women to perform public service is as 
old as government itself. Pericles alluded to it in his Fumeral Oration. "We 
are the only community,” he told the Athenians, "who regard a man who holds 
himself aloof from politics not as one who minds his own business, but as a 
useless citizen."~ To Pericles, the willingness and the capacity of his fellow 
citizens to assume public duties was one of the crowning achievements of Athenian 
democracy. But to the analyst of social institutions, these traits also consti- 
tute an important key to an understanding of the Athenian polity. 


The contemporary attitudes of Americans toward the Federal government's 
civil employees can equally well be viewed in a dual perspective. Patently, 
they have a direct bearing on the problem of recruiting and retaining men and 
women for public service in an era when the Federal government's peacetime role 
in American life is greater than ever before. But the way in which Americans 
evaluate the Federal service as an occupation also affords revealing insights 
into the nature of the American political system. 


The role of the public servant in American society has frequently evoked 
comment by analysts of the nation's political institutions. Alexis de Toqueville 
noted that upon his arrival in the United States in 1831 he was "surprised to find 
so much dist, uished talent among the citizens and so little among the heads of 
government."“ In the Frenchman's view, American public officials were "frequently 


uskillful and sometimes contemptible," 3 


In the era which followed the Civil War, when the nation's energies were 
harnessed to the twin objectives of westward expansion and industrial development, 
the appeal of the public service for the most talented groups in American society 
probably declined still farther. Half a century after de Toqueville, Brooks Adams 
discerned among his fellow countrymen a loss of "civic spirit," which he inter- 
preted to be "The Revolt of Modern Democracy against Standards of Duty." 


1. Speeches in Thucydides and Funeral Orations, Translated by Arthur S. Way 
(London: Macmillan and Company, 1934), p. 47. 

2. Toqueville, Alexis de, Democracy in America, Vol. 1 (New York: Vintage Books, 
1958), p. 207. 

3. dbhid., p. 207. 
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The extraordinary growth of governmental activities in the twentieth 
century has doubtless resulted in a profound change in public perspectives on 
the Federal service. Yet even in the present postwar era, one man with extensive 
experience in attempting to recruit public servants, John Corson, could declare: 
"the general public...is blinded by a century's acceptance of the naive idea 
that all government agencies are inefficient and all public employees incompetent."1 


Within the last generation, the occupational standing of the public 
service has been subjected to detailed study both by individual scholars and by 
the government itself. The pioneering effort in this field was made by the 
University of Chicago's Leonard D. White.2 His 1927-1928 study of The Prestige 

e of Public loyment in cago focused on public attitudes toward the 
municipal public service rather than toward the Federal service. It also examined 
only the prestige of public employment in Chicago, without exploring other poten- 
tial components of the service's appeal as an occupation. Even so, Professor 
White's work is a landmark of enduring importance for research on the occupational 
appeal of all levels of government. It was the first systematic attempt to probe 
into the public's attitudes toward government service by using social survey 
techniques, and it uncovered broad patterns of attitudes toward public employment 
which continue to prevail today. 


Other studies followed the course White had charted. In 1954, Morris 
Janowitz and his associates examined the prestige of public employment in Detroit, 
as part of a larger study of the public's attitudes toward government in a metro- 
politan community.~ Meanwhile government itself had begun to undertake research 
on the problem. In a report released in 1947, the President's Scientific Research 
Board, explored the attitudes of scientists toward a scientific career in govern- 
ment. A year later, the Personnel Policy Committee of the first Hoover Commission 


analysed the views held by a sample of college students concerning a career in the 
public service. 


1. Corson, Jom J., "The Popular View of Bureaucrats, " Personnel Administration, 
Vol. 9, No. 3, panies 1947, p. 17. 

2. White, Leonard D., estige Value of Public loyment in cago 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1929). 

3. Janowitz, Morris; Wright, Deil; and Delany, William, Public Administration 
and the Public--Perspectives toward Government in a Metropolitan Community 
(Ann Arbor: Bureau of Government, Institute of Public Administration, 
University of Michigan, 1958). 

4, The President's Scientific Research Board, Administration for Research, 

Vol. 3, Science and Public Polic e ort to the President ~ 
Steelman, Chairman (Washington: United States Gevernment. Printing Office, 1947). 
>. The Commission on Organization of. the Executive. Branch of the Government, 


Task Force Report on Federal Personnel, Appendix A (Washington: United States 
Government Printing Office, 1949). 
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These studies reflect a quickening of interest in determining the facts 
about the occupational standing of the Federal service; and numerous other 
analyses have been completed which also bear on the same topic .t Nearly all of 
these investigations, however, have been of one of three broad types: (1) the 
observations and impressions of people who have had governmental experience, 

(2) analyses based on interviewing samples of particular segments of the popu- 
lation -- usually upper-income or professional groups, and (3) reports based on 
interviews of broader samples of the nation's population. In nearly every case, 
however, these samples of the general public have been drawn from only one area 
in the country. To date, there is no detailed study of the occupational standing 
of the Federal service which is based on a national sample of the American 
population. 


The authors of the studies that have been undertaken -——- particularly 
those viewing the occupational standing of the Federal service from the standpoint 
of its impact on the government's recruiting programs -- have frequently expressed 
dissatisfaction with the standing of public employment in American life. Yet none 
has produced evidence that is fundamentally at variance with the broad general 
findings published by Leonard D. White 31 years ago. Professor White found that 
there were marked variations in the prestige which the public service enjoyed 
among different segments of the population. The prestige of municipal employment 
was higher among women than among men, and lower among older people than among 
younger people. The higher a person's level of education was, the more negative 
his attitude toward the public service was likely to be. Professional and 


1. For examples of additional studies that examine various aspects of the 
occupational standing of the Federal service, see: The American Assembly, 
The Federal Government Service: Its Character, Prestige, and Problems (New 
York: Graduate School of Business, Columbia University, 1954); Appleby, 
Paul H., "A Reappraisal of Federal Employment as a Career,” Public Adminis- 
tration Review, Vol. 8, No. 2, Spring 1948; Belsley, G. lyle, "Why Bureaucracy 
is Belittled," Personnel Administration, Vol. 9, No. 3, January 1947; 
Bernstein, Marver H., The Job of the Federal Executive (Washington: The 
Brookings Institution, 1958); Bush, George P., Engineering Students and Federal 
Employment (Washington: American University, 1951); Lomax, W. Richard, 
"Prestige Values in Public Employment in the United States and Canada," 
Personnel Administration , Vol. 12, No. 3, January 1950; Mitchell, William C., 
"The Ambivalent Social Status of the American Politician," Western Political 
Quarterly, Vol. 12, No. 3, September 1959; National Civil Service League, 
"Survey of Business and Industry Executives with Government Administrative 
Experience,” mimeographed (New York: National Civil Service League, 1952); 
Perkins, John A., "Staffing Democracy's Top Side,” Public Administration 
Review, Vol.17, No. 1, Winter 1957; Syracuse University, The Maxwell Graduate 
School of Citizenship and Public Affairs, Attitudes of Scientists and 


Engineers about their Gove nt loyment, Vol. 1 (Syracuse: Syracuse 
University, 1950). 
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technical occupational groups accorded public employment a low prestige rating, 
while skilled and unskilled workers regarded it more highly. The foreign born 
and Negroes had a more favorable attitude toward public service than did other 
major groups in the population. 


There were individuals, of course, whose attitudes differed sharply from 
the dominant views of most people in their group. But the broad outline of the 
prevailing trend was plain. The higher a person's social or economic status was, 
the lower was the prestige which he was likely to attach to public employment. 


In a later study,l Professor White established that there was a hierarchy 
of prestige for municipal, state, and Federal employment. "The prestige ratings," 
he reported, "give the federal employee the highest position, the state next, and 
the city lowest."© Still later, Morris Janowitz and Deil Wright pointed out that 
in Detroit, an individual's evaluation of the prestige value of public employment 
also varied with his conception of what constituted the proper sphere for govern- 
mental activities. People who favored an expansion of the government's social 
service functions tended to give a higher prestige rating to public employment 
than those who did not.3 


These findings, of course, raise some critical issues -- both for the 
government recruiter and for the student of American politics. Their continuing 
importance prompted the Brookings Institution in 1959 to begin a comprehensive 
examination of the occupational standing of the Federal service in contemporary 
American society. The questions animating the research are broad ones. What 
are the public's attitudes toward the men and women who hold positions in the 
Federal government? To what groups in the American population does the Federal 
service appeal as an occupation; to what groups does it not appeal? And, most 
important of all, why? 


Prestige, standing, and appeal are, of course, relative matters. To 
evaluate the occupational standing of the Federal service, it is necessary to 
determine the present standing of the Federal public service relative to other 
occupations; that is, the relative occupational appeal and prestige of the public 
servant's role as compared with other roles in American society. Thus the task 
is to assess (1) the occupational prestige and appeal of public service; (2) the 
basic occupational striving patterns and motivating goals in American life -- what 
Americans seek to obtain and attempt to avoid in an occupation; and (3) the 
relationships between these two broad sets of factors. 


1. White, Leonard D., Further Contributions on the Prestige Value of Public 
Employment (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1932). Professor White's 
second study of the prestige of public employment was based on the question- 
naire responses of residents of ten different cities. 

ibid., Pp. S34 

Janowitz, Morris, and Wright, Deil, "The Prestige of Public Employment: 1929 
and 1954," Public Administration Review, Vol. 16, No. 1, Winter 1956, p. 21. 
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Both the attitudes of the general working force and those peculiar to 
certain special groups within the general population can affect the Federal 
government's recruiting activities. Moreover, both the viewpoints of Federal 
employees and those of people not currently working for the national government 
provide insights into the role of the Federal service in American life. The 
Brookings study is thus based on interviews of people both inside and outside 
government, including three distinct probability samples of Federal workers and 
eight probability samples of groups in the population not presently employed by 
the Federal government. 


‘During March and April of 1960, 3700 personal interviews of one to two 
hours' length were conducted with members of these latter groups. Included were 
national samples of the adult working force exclusive of Federal employees; natural 
scientists, social scientists, and engineers in education; students (high school 
juniors and seniors, college seniors, and graduate students); business executives; 
and teachers (both in high schools and colleges).1 During September, 1960, 
interviews of a cross section of all Federal employees, and interviews of special 
samples of federally employed natural scientists, social scientists, engineers, 
and career administrators are planned.© The total number of personal interviews 
to be conducted in this phase of the study is approximately 5,500.3 


The questionnaires used in these interviews are designed to obtain 
descriptive pictures of the many facets of the prestige and appeal of the public 
service, and of occupational striving patterns and motivating goals. In addition 


1. The population groups to be studied and the size of the sample which is being 
used are as follows: (1) regularly employed persons, 18-60 years of age, 
either self-employed or working for someone else, who are not employed by the 
Federal government -- sample size, 1200; (2) high school students in the 11th 
or 12th grades who are regularly enrolled, full-time students (275 boys, 
125 girls) -- sample size, 400; (3) college seniors (275 males, 125 females) -- 
sample size, 400; (4) college graduate students (100 each in natural sciences, 
social sciences, engineering, and all other disciplines) -- sample size, 400; 
(5) college teachers (100 each in natural sciences, social sciences, engineering, 
and all other disciplines) -- sample size, 400; (6) high school teachers -- 
sample size, 300; (7) natural scientists, social scientists, and engineers in 
business (100 each) -- sample size, 300; and (8) business executives, that is, 
active owners or heads of small businesses (above a predefined size) and vice 
presidents and higher of larger businesses -- sample size, 300. 
The population groups of Federal employees to be studied and the size of the 
Sample which is being used are as follows: (1) a representative cross section 
of all Federal employees -- sample size, 1200; (2) natural scientists, social 
scientists, and engineers currently working for the national government (100 
each) -- sample size, 300; and (3) Federal career administrators at the GS-12 
level or its equivalent and above -- sample size, 300. 
At a later phase in the study, additional interviews with Federal political 


executives, Members of Congress, and people active in the press, radio, and 
television are planned. 
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to providing this descriptive analysis, however, the project is planned to 
accommodate comparative analyses of the groups studied. The questionnaires used 
for all of the groups sampled have a very large number of questions in common. 
This feature, coupled with probability sampling, makes feasible the comparison 


within sampling error of all the groups, (e.g. scientists with students, students 
with government employees, and so forth). 


The questionnaire used for interviewing people not currently working for 
the national government consists of 20 open-end, probing questions, and about 125 
categorical, or closed-end, questions. It begins by asking the interviewee two 
open-end questions: first, what kinds of things about an occupation, would make it 
absolutely ideal for him; and second, what kinds of things about an occupation would 
make it the worst sort he could imagine. These initial questions, which many people 
answer at considerable length, have a dual function. They elicit from the respondent 
some of his salient occupational values, and they provide a framework in terms of 
which the interviewee can then be asked to evaluate specific occupations. 


With this frame of reference established, the respondent is then handed a 
pictorial representation of a ten-rung ladder and asked where on the ladder would 
he place his current occupation (the top rung being his "ideal" occupation, and 
the bottom rung being his "very worst” occupation). Then, after reasons for his 
choice are explored, the respondent is asked where he feels he would be on the 
ladder if he were doing roughly the same kind of work, but were working instead 
for the Federal government. Subsequent open-end questions then probe into his 
reasons for feeling he would move up or down the ladder if he were working for 
the Federal government.l There follow additional questions designed to determine 
whether the interviewee feels some particular branches or parts of the government 
would be better for him to work in than others, and why. It is this series of 


questions that is particularly revealing of people's attitudes toward a career in 
the Federal civil service. ‘ 


The second half of the questionnaire is designed to probe further into 
general occupational values and attitudes toward government and politics. The 
respondent's views on different parts of the Federal service are explored. Thus, 
specific questions are asked about United States Congressmen, high level civil 
service administrators, and personnel who are appointed to top-level administra- 
tive and executive positions in the government, as well as about Federal civil 
Service employees in general. The questionnaire concludes with a series’ of queries 
which obtain detailed information about the respondent and his background. With a 


few modifications, this same questionnaire can be used for interviews with Federal 
employees, 


1. The primary methodological device used in this section of the questionnaire is 


Self-anchoring scaling. See Kilpatrick, F. P., and Cantril, Hadley, "Self- 
Anchoring Scaling, A Measure of Individuals' Unique Reality Worlds," Journal 

of Individual Psychology, Vol. 16, No. 2, November 1960 (in press). As the 
authors point out, "A self-anchoring scale is simply one in which each respondent 
is asked to describe, in terms of his own perceptions, goals, and values, the top 
and bottom, or anchoring points, of the dimension on which scale measurement is 
desired, and then to employ this self-defined continuum as a measuring device." 
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Among the salient features of the study are these. First, a substantial 
number of the questions are designed to probe into each respondent's own occu- 
pational values, in order to provide a yardstick against which to measure the 
occupational appeal that the Federal service has for him. Second, the question- 
naires used for different groups in the population are kept as nearly similar as 
possible, so that the attitudes and values of one group can be compared with 
those of every other group surveyed. Third, some questions which have been 
employed in earlier social surveys are repeated in the Brookings questionnaire, 
to enable trend analyses of public attitudes during more than two decades to be 
made, Finally, the core of basic questions included in the interviews are worded 
so that they can be repeated at a later time (say in five or ten years), The 
data obtained should thus constitute a baseline against which changes in 
attitudes toward the Federal service in future years can be measured, 


Final reports on the findings of this study will appear in two forms, 
The attitudes toward the Federal service of specific groups in the population 
will be traced in considerable detail in a series of pamphlets. These group- 
by-group examinations will be primarily descriptive. They will be supplemented 
by two books based on the same data: one on the standing of the public service 
generally, and the other on the occupational values and goals that prevail in 
contemporary American society. These books will be both interpretive and ana- 
lytical, and they will contain the salient findings that emerge from detailed 
examination and comparison of the attitudes and values of all the groups studied, 


The preceding remarks should make it abundantly clear that the Brookings 
study of the occupational standing of the Federal service is far from completed, 
To date, only interviews obtained from members of the general working force 
other than Federal employees have been tabulated by machine. To provide some 
approximate comparative data for other groups in the population, I have had 
Some hand tabulations made of samples of the interviews obtained from other 
people not currently working for the national government. 


In the subsequent presentation, only some of the most striking aspects 
of these data will be mentioned; and it is likely that these salient findings 
will be substantiated when all of the questionnaires are analysed. Even so, 
it is essential that two important disclaimers be registered for these data. 
Except for the general working force, the number of interviews already analysed 
is small; and in a fundamental sense, any findings which are based on them can 
only be tentative. Moreover, at this stage in the study, it is still too early 


= assess any of the possible implications for public policy which the data may 
ve, 
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1. THE SETTING IN WHICH THE FEDERAL SERVICE IS JUDGED: RANGE AND 
VARIETY OF THE OCCUPATIONAL VALUES OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


The occupational values of the American people -- the things they prize 
or dislike in their work -- form the context in which a career in the Federal 
service is judged. What is extraordinary about the values which people hold with 
respect to an occupation is their enormous range and variety. Not only is there 
wide diversity among these values, but the patterns of values which predominate 
among different groups in the population vary markedly. The satisfactions which 
business executives profess to seek in an occupation differ strongly from the 
occupational aspirations: of the nation's graduate students. And both are at 
variance with the things about an occupation that concern the bulk of the working 
force, 


In response to open-end questioning, which permitted interviewees to single 
out those characteristics of an occupation which were most important to them, more 
than 40 different aspects of the work situation were mentioned with enough frequency 
to form a separate category for analysis. A listing of some of these major categories 
is contained in Table 1. Considered together, they indicate something of the range 
and variety of the things which people feel are important about an occupation. 


Table 1. Occupational Values and Goals Mentioned Most 
Frequently in Response to Open-End Questioning 


Financial Reward -- the amount of money an occupation provides 


Financial Reward -- qualified by an explicit statement that it is not 
of primary importance 


Social Motives -- Considerations Involving Interpersonal Relations 
Relations with Supervisors | 


Passive Personal Relations -- having co-workers and other people 
around one who are congenial 


Active Personal Relations -- having a chance to work or deal with 
other people in an active, positive. sense as part of one's 
occupation 


Doing Work that is Worthwhile or Useful -- without specifying the way 
in which it is worthwhile or useful 


Doing Work that is Worthwhile or Useful, in the Sense of Serving Others -- 
without specifying the exact nature of the contribution to 
others that is to be made. 
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Doing Work that is Worthwhile or Useful to Others -- in the sense of 
ine. making: others happy or giving them pleasure 
Doing Work that is Worthwhile or Useful to Others -- in the sense of 
contributing to their training, or to their mental, social, 
or physical development 


Doing Work that Provides a Sense of Achievement or Accomplishment -- 
seeing the results of your own work 


Obtaining Recognition from Others for One's Work 
Doing Work of a Religious, Spiritual, or Ethical Nature 


Doing Work that is Interesting or Enjoyable -- without specifying a 
particular type of work 


Doing Work of a Specific Type that is Interesting or Enjoyable 

Doing Work that Contributes to One's Self-Development -- doing work 
through which one can develop one's own capacities, 
talents, or knowledge 

Sonne, Hark that Calls for Self-Expression and Creativity -- doing 
something original, to which one personally makes a unique 
contribution 

Having Freedom from Restrictions Affecting One's Work -- having control 
over the work which one does or over the way in which one 
does it 

Avoiding Work where there is Excessive Pressure or Tension 

Avoiding an Excessive Work Load -- having too much to do 

Doing Work that is Challenging -- overcoming obstacles, keeping goals ahead 

Having Work with Responsibility and Authority -- the power to make decisions 


Avoiding Work with Responsibility and Authority -- avoiding the necessity 
to make decisions 


Doing Work that has Prestige 
Doing Work that Provides Opportunities for Self-Advancement and Progress 
Doing Work that Fits One's Capacities or Training 


Having the Equipment, Facilities, or the Wherewithal to Do the Job 
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Avoiding Work that is Too Hard 


Having Good General Working Conditions -- including a satisfactory physical 
environment in which to work 


Working in a Desirable Location 

Doing Work that is Routine and Ordered 

Doing Work that is Varied and Not Routine 

Doing Work that Does not Require Traveling 
Doing Work that Provides Opportunities to Travel 
Doing Mental Work 


Avoiding Physical or Manual Work 


Doing Physical or Manual Work 
Having Adequate Time Off for Leisure or Recreation 


Doing Work that Affords Security, Stability, or Fringe Benefits 


Even allowing for differences in people's ability to express themselves, 
it is clear that the saliency and frequency of particular values varies enormously 
among different groups in the population. The extent to which people protest 
against work that is "routine and monotous" provides a case in point. In the 
general working force, less than four people in a hundred cited routine work as 
one of the worst potential characteristics of an occupation that they could 
imagine, Yet among scientists and engineers in business and among college 
professors, the aversion to work of a routine nature was overwhelming. Fully 
seven of every ten members of these groups mentioned routine and monotony as one 
of the major things they wanted to avoid in an occupation, and their views were 
echoed by large numbers of college and graduate students as well. 


Self-expression and creativity is another occupational goal which is of 
considerable importance for scientists, professors, and graduate students, but 
which is mentianed relatively infrequently by the working force at large. Even 
more striking is the urge for freedom from restrictions that affect one's work, 
Summed up by the businessman who declared: "I would like to be my own master -- 
not a 'yes man,'" and by the college professor who wanted "freedom of thought.” 
A sizable number of people in the general working force -- up to a fifth of the 
total ~- mentioned this need for personal control over their conditions of work. 
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But the special occupational and educational groups interviewed were even more 

insistent. Nearly all of the college professors, four-fifths of the business 

executives, and two-thirds of the scientists and engineers in business mentioned = 
freedom from restrictions hampering their work as one of their primary occupational 

goals. 


2. THE OCCUPATIONAL STANDING OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT'S 
APPOINTIVE POSITIONS 


Both the occupational values of individual citizens and the dominant 
occupational goals of special groups in the population differ profoundly. What is = 
equally clear is that the occupational standing of different segments of the Federal 
service also varies markedly. The public's attitudes toward the persons who hold 
appointive positions in the United States government illustrate this tendency. 
Interviewees were asked to describe theirc'!general idea of an appointed person," 
and one suspects that some of these appointees would blush if they were to hear 
all the accolades they received. "Good personality," "good character," "has a 
good education" -- these were some of the descriptions people gave of the govern- 
ment's appointive personnel. Others declared that they were "knowledgeable," 
"hardworking," and "capable," and that while frequently they were well-known 
figures in their own right, their job with the government also had prestige. 


Large numbers of respondents asserted that the Federal service's appointive 
personnel were "above average in intelligence and ability," and that many had had 
experience in other fields before their appointment. Some interviewees noted that 
persons in government appointive positions had the time and the money to be able 
to undertake their job; and a number of respondents, particularly businessmen, 
declared that they had to make financial sacrifices or leave a high position else- 
where in order to take a Federal position, There were also some interviewees who 
mentioned that the people in appointive positions frequently had connections with : 
the appointer, and thatsboth usually came from the same party. ‘ 


Some of the people who might actually be considered for a governmental 
appointive position would need considerable coaxing before accepting the job. 
Many business executives indicated that even if they were to work for the Federal 
government in a managerial capacity, the position would not he as good for them 
in terms of their own occupational values as what they were doing. But scareely 
a tenth of all the people interviewed ascribed any negative characteristics to 
the national government's appointive personnel, This favorable evaluation prevailed 
among. everyone of the groups interviewed. We are a long way from 1883. The 
Federal government's appointive positions enjoy the highest occupational standing 
and prestige of any major segment of the Federal service. 
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3, THE OCCUPATIONAL STANDING OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT'S 
LEGISLATIVE POSITIONS 


The occupational standing of the American politician who seeks elective 
office is a peculiarly complex phenomenon, Since 1943, a national cross-section 
of the American population have been asked the same poll question on several 
occasions. In each instance, the question has been phrased: "If you had a son 
just getting out of school, would you like to see him go into politics as a life 
work?" And each time, the answer the American people have given to this query has 
been a resounding "no." In November, 1943, 17 per cent said "yes" and 71 per cent 
said "no." Two years later, 24 per cent said "yes" and 65 per cent said "no." 

In May, 1953, the comparable figures were 21 per cent and 69 per cent; while in 
February, 1955, 27 per cent said "yes," against 60 per cent who said "no." 


From these data it would be easy to conclude that the career of the 
politician has a rather limited appeal in American life. In the 1960 Brookings 
study, this same question was repeated; and the answer given by a cross-section 
of the general working force was once again emphatically negative. Among a sampie 
of respondents, only 17 per cent said that they would like to see their son enter 
politics as a life work upon finishing school, compared with 65 per cent who 
opposed the idea. This time, however, these same people were then asked why they 
gave the answer they gave. In their explanations lies a more comprehensive 
indication of the view Americans have of politics as a career. 


A substantial number of respondents had some sharp words for politics and 
politicians, More than one in ten asserted that there was "dishonesty in politics." 
Others feared that the temptation for their son to become dishonest or to compromise 
his moral principles would be too strong if he went into politics. But politics as 
a life work for their son had other drawbacks as well, There would be too much 
pressure, It was insecure -- if he lost an election, he would be out of a job. 
Moreover, in the face of what was seem as a vast, unmanageable political system, 
their son would be powerless, He would be dependent on others, and there would 
be very little that he, as an individual, could do to carry out his own ideas, 


About one respondent in eight also asserted that other jobs were better than a 
job in politics, 


These lines of reasoning underlay some of the negative responses people 
gave to the question: "If you had a son just getting out of school, would you like 
to see him go into politics as a life work?" But there was also another cluster 
of explanations given by people for answering this question, as phrased, either 
negatively or neutrally. Nearly an eighth of those interviewed said that one had 
to be suited for politics -- either by temperament or by training -- and that their 
own son did not have the requisite temperament or background for active politics, 
Another sizable group of respondents asserted stoutly that a decision of this sort 
Should be left up to their son. Still others said only that they would not want 
their son to go into politics right away -- that he would be too young and inexperi- 
enced when he was just getting out of school, And another group of people contended 
that politics was not a career in the sense of being something that one went into for 


a life's work, It was necessary to establish oneself in some other field first, 
before entering politics. 
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Most of these people said "no" to the question: "If you had a son just 
getting out of school, would you like to see him go into politics as a life work?" 
Yet further probing of their reasons indicates that the attitude of many of these 1 
people toward politics in not entirely negative. This is one poll question in 
which the wording is heavily loaded against politics and the politician, 


In truth, the occupational standing of the elective positions in the 
Federal House and Senate is highly favorable. The same sample of individuals who 
gave 65 per cent "nays" against 17 per cent "yeas" to the question about whether 
they would want a son of theirs in politics had a very different response to a 
supplementary query: "Suppose he did become a United States Senator or Representative. 
How would you feel about that?" A third of the entire sample answered this question 
with the same word: they would be "proud." More than four-fifths indicated that they 
would be pleased by such a development. "It would show that people believe in him;” 
"he could do important work and serve the country;" "the office has prestige” -- 
these were some of the statements pepple made when they were asked how they would 
feel if their son became a United States Senator or Representative. 


A few were still dubious. They could only hope that their son would be 
able to stay honest and do a good job if he were elected to the national legislature. 
Others asserted that they would be unhappy if their son were sent to Washington by 
the voters. These people who had reservations, however, were in a distinct minority. 
At most, they accounted for only a fifth of these interviewed. 


Other evidence also points to the favorable evaluation that most Americans 
make of their Congressmen. When interviewees were asked this question -- "If you 
were to describe your general idea of a United States Congressman, what sort of 
person would that be?" the response was almost as favorable as that evoked by a 
similar query about the Federal government's appointive personnel. "Good character," 


"hard worker," "holds a respected position," "communicates well with people," 


"leads for goals, principles, and ideals" -- these were some of the ways in which 
sizable numbers of people described the nation's lawmakers. 


There were, to be sure, some people who had unkind things to say about 
their Senators and Representatives. About an eighth of those interviewed asserted 
that they had a "bad character," or that they were "selfish"’ or "dishonest." 

About one respondent in ten declared that a Congressman's interest in getting 
elected led him to make compromises or to be evasive. And still others asserted 
that Federal legislators were not capable or qualified for their job. 


These people, however, were in a minority. Whereas about one person in 
ten in the general working force had something negative to say about the Federal 
government's appointive personnel, the number of people who had unkind words for 
the nation's Congressmen was on the order of one in four or one in five. The 
public's evaluetion of both the office of Congressman and the people who fill that 
office is heavily weighted on the favorable side. Doubtless popular attitudes 
toward politics and its practitioners at lower levels of government are less 
favorable, One reason advanced by people who did not want their son to go into 
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politics was that it would be too unsavory in the beginning when he would be 
working his way toward the top. At the apex of the political ladder, however, 


the occupational standing and prestige of the nation's legislators is impressively 
high. 


4, THE OCCUPATIONAL STANDING OF THE FEDERAL CIVIL SERVICE 


Federal civil servants, like United States Congressmen and Federal appointees, 
are not all the same, Yet, while a few interviewees said that one could not general- 
ize about them, most respondents were not so cautious, And their answers to the 
question -- "If you were to describe your general idea of a United States civil 
service employee, what sort of person would that be?" -— afford revealing insights 
into the way in which the general public views its Federal civil servants. 


Among members of the general working force, the predominant attitude 
toward the national civil service is one of moderate respect. About one respondent 
in four had something negative to say about it. Some asserted that civil servants 
failed to serve the public well, or that they "weren't creative." Others accused 
them of being lazy, or of thriving on dull, routine work, Still another group of 
people asserted that civil servants did not have much drive to get ahead, or that 
they were below average in ability or education, 


A heavy majority of people in the general working force, by contrast, 
took a more favorable view of civil servants. Nearly half of them said that civil 
servants had a "good character." Other respondents said that they had a "good 
personality,” and that they served the public well; while still others declared 
that the government's employees were capable and qualified, and that they were 
above average in ability and intelligence. An eighth of those interviewed said 
that civil servants were "hard workers," 


Altogether, the number of people who are critical of the civil service 
is scarcely larger than the proportion of respondents who have a negative impression 
of their Congressmen, The salient difference between the public's evaluation of the 
two fields of Federal service lies in the enthusiasm with which Federal legislators 
and government workers are praised. Most of the laudatory remarks about Congressmen 
are strongly favorable; while many of the accolades given the nation's civil servants 
are phrased in a more restrained fashion, 


The critical question for those who are interested in recruiting personnel 
for the government service, of course, is how individual Americans feel about the 
government as a potential employer. The questionnaire ~~ in the Brookings study 
attempts to approach this problem in a variety of ways. First, after the respondent 
answers a series of questions about his present occupation,~ he is then asked: 

"Suppose your work or occupation stayed the same but you worked for the Federal 


1, Students were asked about the occupation they planned to start in when they 
finished school. 
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government -- that is, the United States government -— how much better or worse 
would that be?"4 


Among a sample of interviewees in the general working force, 31 per cent 
felt that it would be better to work for the Federal government, 37 per cent felt 
that it would be worse, and 32 per cent felt that it would be about the same. 
-All of these respondents were then asked two supplementary questions: what things 
would be likely to be better, and what things would be likely to be worse about 
working for the government? The replies provide intriguing clues to the govern- 
ment's strengths and weaknesses as an employer as they are seen by groups in the 
population not currently in the Federal service. 


For large numbers of people, the Federal service appears to have some 
important advantages as an employer. Nearly a third of the respondents in the 
general working force declared that they would receive better pay if they worked 
for the national government, Over half of the college professors and high school 
teachers, and a third of the high school students shared this view. Yet itis _ 
equally clear that for other special groups in the population, the Federal govern- 
ment is seen as providing a relatively low paying occupation, All of these 
findings are underpinned by the data presented in Table 2 on page 16, 


Other advantages of government employment also were singled out by sizable 
numbers of people, The opportunity to perform public service was mentioned | 
by about a fifth of the college and high school students interviewed, Yet among 
the general working force, a bare 2 per cent of the respondents alluded to this 
public service motive. Fully a quarter of the high school students felt that 
their opportunities for advancement would be better in the government; but here 
again relatively few people in the other population groups sampled shared this 
view, A fifth of the members of the general working force felt that their 
working conditions and the work environment would be better in the government; 
and a sixth of the college professors, high school teachers and graduate students 


declared that the government's equipment and facilities for doing their job would 
be superior. 


At most, these various attributes of public employment were mentioned 
by a third of the people interviewed. But there was one point on which there was 
much wider agreement among people that the Federal government had an advantage 
over their present occupation: a job in the public service would provide greater 
security and better fringe benefits. 47 per cent of the members of the general 
working force said that these aspects of their occupation would be better if they 
worked for the government. Among some of the other groups interviewed, the 
proportion of people who singled these factors out was even larger: 53 per cent 
of the graduate students; 55 per cent of the business executives; 64 per cent of 
the high school students; and 68 per cent of the college students, Only the 
college professors and high school teachers did not feel that their security and 


1. Respondents were asked to indicate how much better or worse government employ- 
ment would be for them on a pictorial representation of a ladder on which they 
had already marked in red where they rated their present occupation, 
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Table 2, Pubhic Attitudes toward the Federal Pay Scale: 
Percentage of Non-Federal Employees in Different Population 


Groups Who Felt that their Pay Would Be Better or Worse if 
they Worked for the National Government in 1960 
NO, AND PER CENT NO. AND PER CENT 
WHO FELT THE PAY WHO FELT THE PAY 
NUMBER OF WOULD BE BETTER WOULD BE WORSE 
INTERVIEWS IN GOVERNMENT IN GOVERNMENT 
GROUP ANALYSED No. % No. % 
General 
Working Force 106 32 30 % 7 7% 
Business 
Executives 36 . 1 3 % 8 22 % 
Scientists 
and Engineers 21 33 % 
in Business 
College 
Professors 25 15 60 16 % 
High School 
Teachers 24 14 58 % 0 
Graduate 
Students 19 4 21 % 10 53 % 
College 
Students 25 8 32% T 28 % 
High School 
Students 25 9 36 % 4 16 % 
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fringe benefits would be improved by working for the national government. In fact, 
only 12 per cent of the respondents in these groups mentioned these factors. 


Other evidence underscores the strong fringe benefits-security image which 
most Americans have of the Federal civil service. When interviewees were asked -- 
"What do you suppose would cause a person to become a United States civil service 
employee instead of something else?" -- an overwhelming majority replied: "Because 
he was attracted by the security and the fringe benefits." The recitation of a few 
additional figures should indicate the prevalence of this view. Fully three of 
every four members of the general working force gave this reply. Among some of 
the special groups interviewed, the proportion of people with this viewpoint climbed 
even higher: to 79 per cent of the high school teachers; 84 per cent of the graduate 

students; and nearly 100 per cent of the business executives, college professors, 
and scientists and engineers in business, 68 per cent of the college students and 

40 per cent of the high school students also shared this view. The point can 
scarcely be overstressed, A heavy majority of Americans not currently working for 
the Federal government see security and fringe benefits as the chief advantages of 
civil service employment. 


A different set of considerations are held to be drawbacks of the government 
service, The data presented earlier in Table 2 indicated that certain special groups 
in the population -- including a strikingly large 53 per cent of the graduate 
students -- felt that they would be less well paid if they worked for the government, 
About one in seven business executives and a fifth of the college students also felt 
that their opportunities for advancement would not be as good in the government as 
outside it. But the two shortcomings of government employment which were mentioned 
most frequently are chronicled in Table 3 on page 18, 


Less than a tenth of the members of the general working force cited factors 
such as "bureaucracy," "red tape," "inefficiency," and the government's "vast size" 
as disadvantages of the public service. But as the data in Table 3 make plain, 
among some of the specialist groups -- such as college professors and scientists 
in business -- these negative characterizations of government employment appeared | 
with considerable frequency. The government was downgraded most severely of all, 
however, on the extent to which it allowed freedom from restrictions which circum 
scribed a person's work. "I would be hamstrung by regulations;" "I wouldn't have 
any independence on the job" -- these were some of the things that people said 
would be worse about government employment, And, as the data in Table 3 indicate, 
remarks of this sort were made by a fifth of the general working force, and by 
much larger proportions of certain special groups in the population. For sizable 
numbers of people, particularly those in the upper-—income and more highly educated 


groups, Federal employment is equated with an excess of hampering restrictions and 
regulations, 


Even so, when all the advantages and disadvantages of the Federal service 
are calculated, nearly a third of the working force now outside the government feel 
that their occupation would be better if they were working for the government, and 
another third believe that their position would be about the same. . About two-thirds 
of the working force should thus be reasonably receptive to the idea of working for 
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Table 3. Disadvantages of Employment by the 
Federal Government Mentioned Most Frequently 
by Different Groups in the Population 
INSUFFICIENT 
"BUREAUCRATIC FREEDOM FROM 
WORK, RED TAPE, RESTRICTIONS 
NUMBER OF VAST SIZE, AND CIRCUMSCRIB ING 
INTERVIEWS INEFF ICIENCY" ONE'S WORK 
ANALYSED No. % No. 
General 
Working Force 106 7 7 % 21 20 % 
Business 
Executives 36 6 17 % 28 78 % 
Scientists 
and Engineers 21 10 48 % 14 67 % 
in Business 
College 
Professors 25 11 hh % 2h 96 % 
High School 
Teachers eh 6 25 % 11 46 % 
Graduate 
Students 19 4 21% 12 63 % 
Students 25 6 24 % 13 52 % 
High School =" 
Students 25 1 4% 3 12 % 
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the government, and this at a time when the Federal service employs a scant k per 
cent of the civilian labor force. Viewed in this perspective, these figures should 
be heartening news for the government recruiting officer. 


But there is another way of viewing the data which are broken down in Table 4, 
The Federal government's occupational standing is much lower among groups in the 
population whose training or experience have given them special educational or 
managerial skills. . Among upper-income and professional groups, the number of people 
who feel that they would be better off working for the Federal government -- even if 
they were doing the same kind of work they did outside the government -- falls off 
sharply. Scientists, business executives, engineers, college professors, and, above 
all, graduate students and college students who indicate that they would prefer to 
work for the government are in a small minority. The inverse relationship between 
education and favorable attitudes toward public employment which Leonard D. White 
first called attention to more than 32 years ago continues to be one of the salient 
aspects of the occupational values of the American people in 1960. 


These findings not only indicate something of the marked variation in the 
occupational appeal of the Federal government among different segments of the 
American population. They also raise some fundamental questions about what 
characteristics in an occupation are needed in order to appeal to people in the 
contemporary job market. It is commonly accepted that one of the dominant goals in 
American life is a striving for security. Analysts of the nation's social institu- 
tions proclaim it; public speakers sometimes decry it. Yet the Federal service, which 
most people perceive as an unusually secure occupation, has a limited appeal for 
numerous groups in American society. 


This apparent paradox prompts a number of queries. Is security really an 
important occupational goal in American life, after all? Do other considerations 
outweigh the advantage that the government's reputation for security gives it? 

Or are other forms of employment outside the Federal service coming to provide 
almost as much security as the government itself, thus minimizing the advantage 
which security and fringe benefits might otherwise give to public employment? 


Firm answers to these queries will require the most meticulous examination 
of all the data obtained by the Brookings questionnaires -- analyses which as yet 
have not been completed. The evidence that is in hand, however, suggests that 
both the second and the third of these possible explanations have a direct bearing 
on the problem. One of the most striking findings of the study is the remarkably 
small number of people who mention security and fringe benefits when 
they are asked to list the kinds of things about an occupation that they would like 
to have, A scant 4 per cent of the members of the general working force referred 
to either of these factors. 


From this, one should scarcely conclude that security is not an important 
Occupational goal. in American life. It is of fundamental importance to people to 
have air to breathe, and yet they do not go around talking about it all the time. 
What the finding does suggest, however, is that for many people security is not of 
paramount concern, in the sense of being something that they talk about or fear that 
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Table 4. The Proportion of Interviewees in Different Population 
Groups Who Feel that Federal Employment Would Be Better or Worse 
for them in Terms of their Own Occupational Values 


FEDERAL FEDERAL FEDERAL DON'T 
_ EMPLOYMENT EMPLOYMENT EMPLOYMENT KNOW 
NUMBER OF ~ WOULD BE WOULD BE _ WOULD BE OR NO 
INTERVIEWS BETTER WORSE THE SAME _ RESPONSE 
GROUP ANALYSED No. % No. 4% No. % No. 4% 
General 
Working Force 106 32 38 36% 32 30% 
Business 
Executives 73 7 10% 55 75% a2 3 
Scientists 
and Engineers 
in Business 21 1 5% 18 85% 2 10% 0 0 
College 
Professors 25 3 12% 15 60% 5 20% 2 8% 
High School 
Teachers 24 3 12% 11 46% 10 0 0 
Graduate 
Students 19 o 0 12 63% 6 32% 1 5% 
College 
Students 25 2. 16 644% 2 8% 3 12% 
High School 
Students 25 44% 5 20% 5 20% 4 16% 
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they may lose in the foreseeable future. For many people, security, like the air 
they breathe, is being assumed. In an era of general prosperity, it will be there, 


-This distinction between importance and concern deserves special emphasis. 
And its validity appears to be borne out by the fact that the people who are most 
likely to mention security as one of their occupational goals are the marginal 
workers, the least educated, and the recently unemployed -—- those, in short, who may 
have good reason to be concerned about their prospects for continued employment. 


In this perspective, some of the available data about the occupational appeal 
of the Federal civil service fall into clearer focus. -Members of the lower income 
and less well educated groups are most likely to indicate that security is of concern 
to them. .And, as the figures presented in Table 5 make clear, the members of. these 
groups are also the most likely to declare that Federal employment, which every group 
in the population sees as being secure, appeals to them. 


Table 5. Number of People in Different Educational 
Groups Who Would Prefer the Government to Private 
Business as an Employer in September, 1946 @ 


WOULD PREFER WOULD PREFER DON'T KNOW 
YEARS OF GOVERNMENT PRIVATE BUSINESS OR NO 
EDUCATION NUMBER EMPLOYMENT EMPLOYMENT ‘RESPONSE 
COMPLETED INTERVIEWED No. % No. % No. x 
Grades 1-8 1062 359 33.8% 518 48.8% 185 17.4% 
Grades 9-12 1569 413 26.3% 1001 63.8% 155 9.9% 
Some College 157 148 19.6% 564 Th.5% 45 5.9% 


Or More 


* Source: Roper Fortune Survey # 56, September, 1946, 
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Here, too, may lie a clue as to why the proportion of Americans who would 
rather work for the government than for a private employer has shrunk since the 
decade of the Great Depression. In 1939, when a national cross-section of the adult 
American population was asked: “Would you prefer the government or private business 
as an employer?" 40 per cent of those interviewed said that they would prefer to 

work for the government, compared with 50 per cent who declared that they would 
rather have an employer in private business. In 1946, after several years of wartime 
prosperity, the number preférring government employment had dropped to 27 per cent. 


All of the available data, in short, suggest that the government faces special 
problems as a recruiter in an era of near full employment. In most people's eyes, 
the Federal service provides a secure occupation. .Yet, particularly among the upper- 
income and more educated groups, other occupational values are stressed -- challenge, 
opportunities for self-expression and creativity, a chance for rapid advancement, 
service to others, and freedom to work unhampered by excessive restrictions and 
regulations. Among important groups in the population, the number of people who see 
these factors as dominant characteristics of Federal employment is small. 


The preceding remarks draw attention to some of the dominant attitudes of 
the American people toward the Federal service in 1960. In the view of most Americans, 
their civil servants are competent, solid employees, with a bit of a leaning toward 
security. If these are modest terms of commendation, it is equally important to bear 
in mind what Americans do not say about their government's employees. Civil servants 
are not power-mad, They are not overbearing in manner, or rude. The prestige of the 
public service is not so high that most highly educated people are unwilling to go 
into private fields of endeavor which are also necessary for the development of their 
country.l Nor are Americans afraid to criticize their public servants. 


-These are eloquent silences -- silences which go to the heart of the 
interrelationship between the American political system and American society. In 
truth, had Alexis de Toqueville been able to read the interviews taken among 
Americans in 1960 to evaluate their attitudes toward the Federal service, he would, 
I think, have stood by the lines he penned a century and a quarter ago: 


‘"A public officer in the United States is uniformly simple in his 
manners, accessible to all the world, attentive to all requests, and 
obliging in his replies. I was pleased by these characteristics of a 
democratic government; I admired the manly independence that respects 
the office more than the officer and thinks less of the emblems of 
authority than of the man who bears them." 2 


-According to one observer, the high status of government employment in Ceylon 
has led to the neglect of other lines of work. See: Green, T. L., "Vocational 


Problems in Education in Southeast Asia," Journal of Educational Sociology, Vol. 26, 
1953, pp. 380-391. 


2. Toqueville, op,cit., pp. 214-215, 
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In theory, the relationship among the Justices of the Supreme 
Court of the United States is one of equality, and frequently the 
Chief Justice is referred to as first among equals. Rarely, however, 
is there equality in practice. Some Justices are more able, more per= 
suasive, or more personable than their associates, and, in the calculu: 
of influence which lies behind every decision of the Court, these are 
the important factors, The Chief Justice by virtue of his office has 
a unique opportunity for leadership. He is the key figure in the 
Court's certiorari practice, He presides in open court and over the 
secret conferences where he usually presents each case to his associ-~ 
ates, giving his opinion first and voting last. He assigns the opinion 
of the Court in virtually all cases when he votes with the majority, 
and, as a practical matter, he decides when the opinion will be an- 
nounced, But the Chief Justiceship does not guarantee leadership, It 
only offers its incumbent an opportunity to lead. Optimum leadership 
inheres in the combination of the office and an able, persuasive, 
personable judge, 


The Chief Justiceship has lived and grown in the shadow of 
judicial secrecy. Data cannot be obtained about it for purposes of 
analysis by direct observation of the Chief Justice's participation in 
the decisional process of the Court. Manuscripts, memoirs, interviews 
and the Court's official reports are the chief available sources of 
data, Although one must be wary of coming too close to the present, 
lest disclosures embarrass Justices still on the bench, a study of the 
Chief Justiceship,to be worthwhile,must be close enough to the present 
to yield generalizations useful in understanding the office as it is 
today, In an effort to avoid both difficulties, the period 1921 to 


1946--the era of Chief Justices Taft, Hughes, and Stone-~was selected 
for analysis, 


The first section of this paper sets out basic definitions and 
hypotheses drawn principally from social psychology. Sections II 
through VI develop these hypotheses and apply them to data concerning 
the Chief Justice's participation in the decisional process of the 
Court. A caveat is in order: this is a tentative and experimental 
Study. The data are fragmentary and do not measure up to the standards 
of modern social science for rigorous analysis. In such a situation, 


One can only analyze his data with the rigor it admits. That is what 
is attempted here, 


I. Some Theoretical Considerations 


: Leadership in the Supreme Court is best understood in terms of 
influence; CJ influences J to do x to the extent that (J performs 
Some activity y as a result of which J chooses to do.x.* Explicit in 
this definition are the two concepts, activity and interaction, 
Activity simply refers to things Court members do, for example, voting 


See Felix E, Oppenheim, "An Analysis of Political Controls: 


mectual and Potential," The Journal of Politics, Vol, 20 (1958), p. 516. 
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and writing opinions. Interaction refers to activity by one member of 
the Court to which another member responds, for example, conference 
discussion and opinion assignment. Interaction is indispensable to 
influence, for if J does not respond to CJ's activity, J cannot chocse 
to do x as the result of y. Influence, however, implies more than 
surface activity and interaction, for frequently underlying these 
phenomena are expectations, thoughts, and feelings of CJ and J. 


Expectations are evaluative standards applied to an incumbent 
of a position, such as the Chief Justice, and a set of those expecta- 
tions defines his role. The term "expectation" is used in the norm- 
ative sense (CJ should do y) rather than in the predictive sense (CJ 
will do y).4 Role is.an important concept in the analysis of judicial 
behavior because the expectations the Chief Justice and Justices hold 
for themselves and each other affect their activity. Conversely, 
activity affects expectations, The Chief Justice, by his activity, 
can create new expectations and to some extent thereby redefine his 
role and even the role of the Justices. Chief Justice Hughes, for 
example, did this when he established the "special list" for disposing 
of unmeritorious certiorari cases without conference discussion, 
Thereafter, the Chief Justice was expected to determine initially 
which certioraris should be considered in conference, and if a Justice 
wanted a case transferred from the "special list" so that it might be 
discussed and_voted upon, the Chief Justice was expected to do so 
upon request,° | 


Likeability is an important dimension of influence, Like other 
men, Court members tend to like some of their associates more than 
others, to be indifferent to some, and perhaps even to dislike others, 
Chief Justice Taft, for example, regarded Justice Van Devanter as 
"the closest friend [he had] on the Court . ..," and when he was 
fatally ill in January, 1939, Van Devanter was the only member of the 
Court who was allowed to see him,.©& Applying sociometry to the per- 
sonal documents of Justices, the social structure of the Court can ke 
diagramed, and the various relationships described by Moreno emerge: 
the "isolated individual" (McReynolds, ca, 1921-1926), the "star" or 
greatly preferred member (Taft, 1921-1930), etc.?7 As this paper will 
show, the social structure of the Court is significant in decisional 


, 2. Cf, George C, Homans, The Human Groun (New York, 1950), 
pp. 37-40. For purposes of this study, expectations, thoughts, and 

feelings are postulated, The postulation arises out of the observa- 
tion of activity and is used to observe and analyze other similar 
activity, 

3. See Neal Gross, Ward S,. Mason, and Alexander McEachern, 
Explorations in Role Analysis (New York, 1958). 

4. Cf. Chief Justice Vinson's statement about Charles Evans 
Hughes: “He was precise and decisive in playing the role he believed 
the Chief Justice ought to play." 338 U.S. xxviii (1950). 

5. See infra, p. 4, ; 

6. Taft to Charles Taft, June 8, 1927; Taft to Horace D. Taft, 
June 29, 1927; Taft to Van Devanter, Jan. 7, 1930, William Howard 
Papers, Manuscript Division, Library of Congress, See infra, 

7. See J. L. Moreno, Who Shall Survive? (New York, 1934); 
onW. Allport, The Use cf Personsl Documents An Psychological 


50, 108-10, 
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process, and likeability is an important factor in influence, for it 
affects the degree and kind of interaction between Court members. 
Thus, the more the Chief Justice is liked, the greater will be his 
influence potential, 


Esteem is another important dimension of influence. It is the 
value of a Court member as perceived by his associates primarily in 
terms of ability, The member who is regarded as having the best ideas 
in conference and being best able to handle the tough cases assigned 
him for opinion is ordinarily highly esteemed by his associates. Of 
course, there may be differences of opinion as to who is the most able 
member of the Court, the next most able, etc., but there is no doubt 
that such ranking occurs.8 A factor which may affect the perceived 
value of a Court member is the esteem he carries over from previous 
high status positions, such as President, presidential candidate, 
Secretary of State, etc. The position of Chief Justice in itself, 
however, probably adds only a little to the esteem of its incumbent in 
the eyes of his associates. In the Court his esteem depends more upon 
his overall ability and how well he fulfills his role as Chief Justice, 
The highly esteemed Chief Justice has near maximal influence potentiai, 
for his associates will tend to act on the premise: "I value you and 
your opinions CJ, so I shall do as you wish," 


In terms of influence, then, the ideal Chief Justice is a per- 
suasive, esteemed, able, and well-liked judge who perceives, fulfiiis, 
and even expands his role as head of the Court. One might ask: in- 
fluence for what? The more important objects of influence are the 
attainment of; (1) a majority vote for the Chief Justice's position, 
(2) written opinions satisfactory to him, (3) social cohesion in the 
Court, and (4) unanimous decisions. In the close case, where a Justice 
is wavering in his vote, influence may be the difference between a 
decision one way or another, Since the Chief Justice assigns virtually 
all cases when he votes with the majority, the content of an opinion 
is to some degree determined by his selection of the Court's spokes~ 
man, Unless there is cohesion among the Justices, the Court cannot be 
a true collegial decision-making body. And where there is cohesion, 
unanimous decisions will be more prevelant, for unanimity arises from 
the give and take of compromise, Thus the main objects of influence 
go to the heart of the Court's decisional process, 


II, The Decision to Make a Decision 


Today, the appellate jurisdiction of the Court is almost entirely 
discretionary.9 Therefore, the threshold decision to take or not to 
take a case for review is crucial; six out of seven cases go no further 


8. See Henry F. Pringle, The Life and Times of William.Howard 
Taft (New York; 1939), ITI, 968-72; Alpheus Thomas Mason, Harlan Fiske 
Stone: Pillar of the Law {New York, 1956), p. 793; Charles Evans Hughes, 
Biographical Notes, 1930-1941, p.12, Hughes Papers, Manuscript Division, 
Libfary of Conaress; Steven T.Early, Jx,James Ciark McRevnolds and the 
Judicial Process, Unpudlished Ph.D, dissertation, Department of Poli- 
tical Science, University of Virginia, 1954, p. 90; Fred Rodell to 
Editor, New York Times Book Review, July 24, 1960, p. 24, 

9, Chief Justice jarren said in an address at the annual Ameri- 
Can Law Institute meeting in 1954 that "it is only accurate to a de- 
mee to Say that our jurisdiction in cases on appeal is obligatory as 
1stinguished from discretionary on certiorari," Quoted by Frederick 


Bernays Wiener. "The Supreme Court's New Rules," Harvard Law Review 
68 (1954); p, 51 : 
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in the Court's decisional process, Standing at the throat of the 
Court's discretionary jurisdiction is the Chief Justice. All the 
Justices examine the petitions for certiorari and jurisdictional 
statements, but the Chief Justice's examination must be particularly 
careful, for it is his duty to present them in conference, Chief 
Justice Taft's preparation of certioraris was like Holmes': not done 
so thoroughly as to decide the cases, but thoroughly enough to decide 
whether or not they should be brought before the Court.!°0 Chief Jus- 
tice Hughes, however, made very complete and thorough preparation, 
usually going into the merits of each case and often deciding it "then 
and there in his own mind."*- Apparently Chief Justice Stone, who was 
prone to defer judgment for days and even weeks after cases were argue, 
usually prepared the certioraris and jurisdictional statements only tc 
determine whether the Court should exercise its jurisdiction, 12 


- Until the middle 1930's, every petition for certiorari was pre- 
i sented in conference by the Chief Justice and voted upon by the Court. 
At the beginning of a term, some 250 to 300 certioraris would be. 
awaiting disposition, Taft scheduled daily conferences to dispose of 
them, taking up about 50 to 60 cases a day.13 at first Hughes followed 
Taft's procedure, presenting and disposing of as many as a hundred 
petitions for certiorari in a single afternoon.!4 Then he established 
a unanimous consent procedure in which the Chief Justice was the key 
figure. If the Chief Justice decided that a petition for certiorari 
was frivolous or ill-founded and therefore did not merit conference 
discussion, ne placed it on a "special list" which was circulated to 
the Associates. Upon request, any case on the special list would be 
transferred to the regular take-up list,15 but cases remaining on the 
special list were automatically denied certiorari without discussion, 
Hughes disposed of about 60 per cent of the petitions for certiorari 
via the special list, and rarely did a Justice challenge his list,16 
epertenges were also relatively rare during Stone's Chief Justice- 
ship. | 


The-innovation of the'special list increased the: influence 
potential of the Chief Justice, Petitions he wants discussed in 


10, Holmes to Lewis Einstein, May 19, 1927, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Jr. Papers, Manuscript Division, Library of Congress, 

ll. Edwin McElwain, "The Business of the Supreme Court as Con- 
ducted by Chief Justice Hughes," Harvard Law Review, Vol. 63 (1949), 

p. 13, McElwain is a former law clerk of Chief Justice Hughes. 

12, See Mason, on, cits, p. 792; William O, Douglas, "Chief 
Justice Stone," Columbia Law Review, Vol. 46 (1946), p. 693; Alfred 
McCormack, "A Law Clerk's Recollections," ibid, p. 716; Bennett Boskey, 
"Mr. Chief Justice Stone," Harvard Lay Review, Vol. 59 (1946), p. 1200, 

13, Taft to Brethren, Sept. 27, 1928; Taft to Horace D. Taft, 

| Sept, 22, 1929, Taft Papers. 

14, Hughes to Stone, Oct. 1, 1931, Harlan F. Stone Papers, 
Manuscript Division, Library of Congress; Hughes to Brandeis, Oct. l, 
1931, Louis D, Brandeis Papers, University of Louisville Law School; 
McElwain, 4p. cit., p. 15, 

15. “Hughes to Stone, Sept. 30, 1935, Feb. 25, 1938, Sept. 30, 


1940, Stone Papers; Merlo J. Pusey, Charles Evan Hughes (New York, 
1952}, 672. 


16, Ibid, 
Me . Stone's Papers indicate that his special lists were 
Challenged less than 10 times in five vears, | 
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conference are taken up automatically, but petitions are not so easily 
transferred from the special to the regular list. The Associate who 
challenges the special list must be well prepared and willing to dis- 
agree openly with the Chief Justice. To the extent, therefore, that 
an Associate does not prepare thoroughly or is hesitant to disagree 
with the Chief Justice, because he likes or esteems him or for some 
other reason, the Chief Justice's influence increases proportionatelyl® 
The Chief Justice's second opportunity for influence during this 
phase of the decisional process arises when he presents the petitions 
for certiorari and jurisdictional statements to the conference, for he 
gives his views first and usually speaks longer than any of his asso- 
ciates, The influence of the Chief Justice in conference is considerei 
later, but a word as to the time spent on petitions for certiorari and 
jurisdictional statements is in order here. Frequently when Hughes 
finished his presentation of those cases, his associates had nothing i 
to add,19 and when there was a discussion, he limited it, bearing in ‘: 
mind his rule that the average certiorari petition could not be allowed | 
more than 3.6 minutes<Y During Taft's Chief Justiceship, the average 
certiorari case received about 10 minutes, but Taft felt that too much 
time was devoted to certiorari cases, thus limiting discussion of 
argued and submitted cases,2l During Stone's Chief Justiceship, 
"“netitions for certiorari and jurisdictional statements," said Justice 
Douglas, “were never more fully or carefully discussed,"22 


Taft admitted that his conference activity in regard to certior- 
aris was not very influential: when the Court votes on certioraris, he 
said, "I'm usually in the minority . . ."23 Hughes was more influen- 
tial partly because of his rigorous control of discussion, In the 
three and one-half minutes he allowed each certiorari petition, there 
could be little discussion, for usually it would take that long to 
present the case and vote. Thus, by virtually monopolizing the time 
available, he greatly influenced the certiorari and probable jurisdic- 
tion decisions, Conversely, Stone's influence was probably less than 
Hughes! because of the expanded discussion of certioraris and juris- 
dictional statements during his Chief Justiceship., 


Oral Argument 


When the Court hears oral argument, the Chief Justice is only ina 
little better position than nis associates to-influence the decisional 


18. Few of the Justices of the pre-1937 Court under Hughes, said 
an anonymous writer (probably a former law clerk),"made a careful study 
of the records or briefs of cited authorities before they went to con- 
ference", Quoted by John P. Frank, "Harlan Fiske Stone: An Estimate," 

Stanford Law Review, Vol, 9 (1957), p. 629, n. 31. During Stone's 
Chief Justiceship, too, Court members were not always fully prepared 
for the conferences, Frankfurter to Stone, ca, Oct. 22, 1942; 
Rutledge to Stone, Feb. 1, 1946, Stone Papers. 

19. Owen J. Roberts, Address to the Association of the Bar of 
the City of New York and the New York County Lawyers' Association, 
December 12, 1948, Proceedinas of the Bar and Officers of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in memory of Charles Evans Huohes (iWashing- 
ton, 1950), pp. 122-123, 

20. McElwain, on. cit., p. 14,- 

21. Taft to Charles P. Taft II, Oct. 23, 1927, Taft Papers. 

22. Douglas, op. cit., p. 695, 

Taft to icKenna, April 20, 1923, Taft Papers. 
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process. As presiding officer, he has some discretion in extending 
counsel's time for argument, but beyond that, his influence depends 
primarily upon his esteem and interaction,2¢4 For oral argument is a 
period of deliberation in which Court members frequently arrive at 
tentative decisions that usually accord with their final votes,25 


Court members participate in open court deliberation by ques- 
tioning counsel and making comments from the bench. Formally, the 
Chief Justice cannot restrict his associates in such interaction, but 
if he is highly esteemed, his wishes as to excessive questioning of 
counsel probably will be respected.26 Nonetheless, it is pretty much 
every judge for himself, and the judge who has made up his mind, is 
well prepared, and initiates interaction may wittingly or unwittingly 
influence his associates! tentative decisions, 


Apparently Hughes did. One of his reasons for going to the 
merits of a case and often deciding it when it was before him at the 
certiorari stage was "always to be ahead of the Court and at least 
abreast of counsel" when the case was argued, 2? He realized that 
arguments of counsel in four_out of five cases, as one Justice confid- 
ed in 1948, were "not good, "28 and thus he guided the "frightened," 
the "timid," and the "incompetent" with helpful questions.<9 “Is your 
argument so and so," he would say, stating the argument for counsel, 
when counsel agreed, he would say, "Now the Court would like to heer 
from you_on these other points," indicating what he thought should be 
argued.30 In a series of genial questions, it was not uncommon for 
Hughes to subtly indicate what he thought the Court's decision should 
be, 3! something his associates could not help but notice. Both Taft 
and Stone questioned counsel, Stone more actively as Chief Justice 


than as Associate Justice,32 but neither of them did so in the grand 
and influential manner of Hughes, 


IV. In Conference 


In Conference, the Chief Justice is in a favorable position to 
influence his associates, In order to explain the nature of his 


24, Chief Justices Taft and Stone were lenient in this regard, 
but Hughes was not, when the hour ordinarily given counsel for argu- 
ment was over, Hughes invariacly required counsel to stop. See 
McElwain, op. cit., p. 17. 

25, Charles Evans Hughes, The Sunreme Court of the United States 
(New York, 1928), pp. 61-62; Frederick Bernays Wiener, "Oral Advocacy," 
Harvard Law Review, Vol. 62 (1948), p. 58, n. 7; Robert H. Jackson 
"Advocacy Before the United States Supreme Court," Cornell Law Review, 
37 (1951), p. 2. 


26. Felix Frankfurter, Of Law and Men (New York, 1956), pp. 
133-34, 141, Disturbed by incéssant questioning of counsel, Chief 
Justice White was once heard to moan in audible stage whisper: "I 
want to hear the argument." "So do I damm him," growled his neighbor, 
Justice Holmes. Quoted in John W. Davis, "The Argument on Appeal," 
American Bar Journal, Vol. 26 (1940), p. 898. 


"Oral Acvocacy," op. cit., p. 56, 
a3 obert H, Jackson, Autobiographical Notes uoted. in. Eugen 
Gerhart, Americals Advocate: Robert Jackson (faddanapolis, 
0. werlo J, Pusey, "Mr. Chief justice Hughes." i 
¢ sti fughes," in Alliso - 
ham and-Philip B. Kurland’ (eds.) Mr, Justice (Chicagd 1958) 
. McElwain, op. cit. 


32. Fahy ir. ief i 1 OV 
Vol. 59 chief Justice Stone," Harvard Law Review 
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influence at this stace of the decisional process a theory of confer- 
ence leadership is necessary. Relying principally upon the empirical 
studies of decision-making groups by Bales,33 Slater,34 and Berko- 
witz,35 the following theory has been constructed: The primary task 
of the conference is the decision of cases through interaction. In 
making decisions, some Court members initiate and receive more inter- 
action than others, Usually one member makes more suggestions, gives 
more opinions, orients the discussion more frequently, and success- 
fully defends his ideas more often than the others. Generally, he is 
regarded as having the best ideas for the decision of cases and is 
highly esteemed by his associates, Thus he emerges as task leader of 
the conference. He is apt to be an intense man, and, in concentratins 
on the Court's decisions, his response to the emotional needs of his 
associates is apt to be secondary. The interaction involved in de- 
ciding cases tends to cause conflict, tension, and antagonism, which 
if allowed to get out of hand, would make the intelligent decision of 
cases virtually impossible. The negative aspects of interaction are 
counterbalanced by members of the conference who initiate interaction 
relieving tension and showing solidarity and agreement. One member 
usually performs more such activity than the others. He invites 
orientation, opinions, and suggestions, and, in general, attends to 
the emotional needs of his associates by affirming their value as in- 
dividuals and Court members, Generally, he is . } the best- 
liked member of the conference and emerges as its social leader. Not 
only is he well-liked; usually he wants to be well-liked. He is apt 
to dislike conflict, and its avoidance may be a felt necessity for 
him, Thus, it would be difficult for him to assume task leadership of 
the conference, 


Yet it is possible for the Chief Justice to be both task and 
social leader.36 While his task leadership is not primarily derived 
from his office, the fact that he speaks first in conference tends to 
maintain such leadership if he has an independent claim to it. Also 
his control of the conference process puts him in a favorable position 
to exercise social leadership, for he can minimize exchanges which 
contribute toward negative feelings among Court members and perform 
other activity which favorably disposes his associates toward him, 


33, Robert F, Bales, Interaction Process Analvsis: A Method for 
the Study of Small Groups (Cambridge, Mass., 1950); "The Equilibrium 
Problem in Small Groups," Ch, IV in Talcott Parsons, Robert F. Bales 
and Edward A. Shils (eds.) Workinc Papers in the Theory of Action 
(Glencoe, Ill., 1953); "Task Status and Likeability as a Function of 
Talking and Listening in Decision-Making Groups," in Leonard D, White 
(ed), The State of the Sociel Sciences (Chicago, 1956), pp. 148-61; 
"Task Roles and Social Roles in Problem-Solving Groups," in Eleanor E, 
Maccoby, Theodore M. Newcomb, and Eugene L, Harley, Readinas in Social 
Psychology (New York, 1958), pp. 437-47. © 

34, Philip E. Slater, "Role Differentiation in Small Groups," 
American Sociological Review, Vol. 20 (1955), pp. 300-10, 

35, Leonard Berkowitz, "Some Effects of Leadership Sharing in 
Small, Decision-Making Conference Groups," Unpublished Ph.D. disserta- 
tion, Department of Psychology, University of Michigan, 1951; "Sharing 
Leadership in Small, Decision-Making Grouos," Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, Vol. 48 (1953), pp. 231~38. | 

36. Though rare, there are such individuals. See Edgar F. 
Borgatta, Robert F, Bales, and Arthur S. Couch, "Some Findings Rele- 
vant to the Great Man Theory of Leadership," American Sociological 
Review, Vol. 19 (1954), pp. 755-59, 
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Assuming he performs both aspects of leadership well and fulfills the 
important expectations of his role, his influence in conference is 
great. Other important consequences are: (1) Conflict in conference 
tends to be minimal, (2) Court members tend to be socially cohesive, 
(3) Court members tend to be satisfied with the conference, (4) The 
conference tends to be productive in terms of the number of decisions 
made for the time spent. Rarely, however, are both aspects of leader- 
ship combined in a single individual. Typically, leadership is shared 
in conference, If it is positively shared, that is, if a Chief Justice 
who is social leader forms a coalition with a Justice who is task 
leader and they work together, 2 situation prevails which is similar 
to the one in which both aspects of leadership are combined in the 
Chief Justice, Such coalitions ordinarily occur where the personal 
relations between the Chief Justice and the task leader are fairly 
close, However, if leadership is negatively shared, that is, if the 
Chief Justice and the task leader do not work together and even ccom- 
pete against each other, then not only does the Chief Justice's influ- 
ence in conference tend to decrease, but conflict tends to increase, 
and cohesion, satisfaction and production tend to decrease, 


There was positive sharing of leadership during Tafts Chief Jus- 
ticeship: Taft was social leader and his good friend and appointee, Van 
Devanter, was task leader. Evidence of Van Devanter's esteem and task 
leadership is abundant.3! Taft, time and time again, asserted that Van 
Devanter, was the most able Justice on the Court.38 If the Court were 
to vote, he said, that would be its judgment too.39 The Chief Justice 
admitted that he did not know how he could get along without Van 
Devanter in conference, for Van Devanter kept the Court consistent 
with itself, and "his power of statement and his immense memory make 
him an antagonist in conference who generally wins against all opposi- 
tion,"40 The impression Van Devanter's contemporaries had of him was: 
"Here is a man with great physical vigor, a powerful intellect and a 
driving and dominant personality."41 Though he was absorbed by his 
work, he had a sense of humor, "not of the frivolous or merry sort," 
but "always dignified."42 At times, Van Devanter's ability actuaily 


37. Hughes said that Van Devanter's perspicacity and common 
sense made him a trusted advisor in all sorts of matters, Chief Justice 
White relied heavily upon him, and before Hughes accepted the presi- 
dential nomination in 1916, Van Devanter was the only member of the 
Court with whom he discussed the matter. Biographical Notes, pp, 220- 
21, 231, In conference, said Hughes, Van Devanter's “careful and 
elaborate statements...were of the greatest value," Jbid., p. 220 
Stone said Van Devanter had “great legal ability" and "an accurate and 
precise mind," and referred to. Van Devanter's service in conferences 
as "invaluabie," Stone to Children, Feb, 13, 1941; Stone to Van 
Devanter, June 2, 1937, Stone Papers, When Taft wrote to Holmes that 
"209 was affirmed on Van Devanter's suggestion," it was but an in- 
Stance of what_was typical in the Taft Court. March 12, 1928, Taft 
Papers, See also Holmes to Laski, May 13 ar? Mark DeWolfe Howe, 
Holmes-Laski Letters (Cambridge, Mass., 1953), I, 202; Alexander M: 
Bickel, The Unpublished Opinions of Mr. Justice Brandeis (Cambridge Mass, 
1957), p. 248; 316 U.S. xix, xxxif, xliz (1947); 

38. Taft to Helen Taft Manning, June 11, 1923; Taft to Robert 
A. Taft, May 3, 1925, Jan. 22, 1927; Taft to Charles P. Taft, June 8, 
1927, Taft Papers, 

39. Taft to George D, Seymour, June 17, 1926, ibid, 

40, Taft to William Lyon Pheios, May 30, 1927, ibid. 

41, Remarks cf former Attorney General William D. Mitchell, 
S16 U.S. xvii (1941). 

42, Ibid., pp. xvii-xviii. 
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embarrassed Taft, and the Chief Justice wondered if it might not be 
better to have Van Devanter run the conference himself.43 "Stili," 
mused the former President, "I must worry along until the end of my 
ten years, content to aid in the deliberation when there is a differ- 
ence of opinion,"“4 In other words, Taft was content to perform the — 
functions of social leadership. Clearly he was the best liked member 
of his Court, and he wanted to be liked.45 His friendship with Van 
Devanter was especially close,4© but he valued the friendship of each 
Justice with whom he served, even that of McReynolds, whom he charac- 
terized as a "grouch",47 "I am old enough to know," he wrote to one 
of his sons after an incident with McReynolds, "that the best way to 
get along with people with whom you have to live always is to restrain 
your impatience and _ consider that doubtless you have pecularities thav 
try other people. "48 | 


Discussion in the Taft-Van Devanter conference was described in 
1928 as being of "the freest character,"49 and naturally this led to 
some conflict. But when the Justices disagreed, it was usually, as . 
Brandeis said, "without any ill feeling;" it was "all very friendly!i?® 
Taft, however, disliked conflict of eny_kind, The "clash of minds" 
at the conference table made him tense.°!l When tensions rose_in con- 
ferences he frequently sought to relieve them with his humor,°2 and 
when the Justices could not agree, he tried to mediate their differ- 
ences, During his Chief Jjusticeship, the Associates were satisfied 
with the conferences, "Things go happily in the conference room,” 
Brandeis remarked. "The judges go home less tired emotionally and 
less weary physically than in White's day."94 Holmes said the 1922 


43. to Robert A. Taft, Oct. 23, 1927, Cf. Slater, 
op. cit., p. 309: "[The social leader] will in fact retire into the 
conventional safety of the ‘average Joe.' He may even avoid the per- 
formance of task functions altogether, because of the personal 
threats which task activity might hold for him," 

44. Taft to Robert A, Taft, loc. cit. 

45. Each summer Taft made it a point to write to his associates 
friendly letters which were answered in the same spirit. Apparentiy 
he was the only member of his Court who corresponded with all of his 
associates regularly. 

46. "Van Devanter is really the closest friend I have on the 
Court, and we ordinarily work together ,. ." Taft to Charles Taft, 

_ June 8, 1927; Taft to Horace D, Taft, June 29, 1927, During Taft's 
last illness, he wrote Van Devanter: "Nobody will be permitted to call 
me except you and Misch [Taft's secretary] and Nellie [Taft's wife]. 
- « » Love to Mrs, Van Devanter and yourself. You are a thing of joy 
forever!" Jan, 7, 1930, ibid, Cf. Slater, op. cit., pp. 306-07, 

47. Taft to Helen Taft Manning, June 11, 1923, Taft Papers, 

48. Taft to Robert A, Taft, Jan, 10, 1926, ibid, 
oe 49. Harlan F. Stone, "Fifty Years' Work of the United States 
Supreme Court," American Bar Association Journal, Vol. 14 (1928), p,436, 

Sl. Taft to Charles P. Taft, Oct. 16, 1921, Taft Papers, 

92. {[YJour humor.,...smoothed the rough places," said the 
Court's letter to Taft upon his retirement, Feb. 10, 1930. And Holmes 
Wrote earlier that "the Chief Justice makes good humor easier" in con- _ 

ference, Holmes to Taft, April 2, 1922 Taft Papers. Hie ee 
93, Taft to Robert A, Taft, Oct. 23,°1927, ibid.” 
24. Bickel, loc. cit. | 
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Term was the most pleasant year he had spent on the Court, and this 
he credited to Taft.°> The Court was fairly cohesive, Personal re- 
lations among the Justices were amiable,°& There even_appeared to be 
a tacit rapprochement between McReynolds and Brandeis.°/’ Despite 
differences of opinions, there was compromise and teamwork among the 
liberal and conservative Justices alike.°8 And there was production, 
The Court under Taft for the first time in more than 50 years came 
close to clearing its docket, Taft's influence in conference was 
probably as great as it could have been;)for his coalition with Van 
Devanter gave him power he would not have had otherwise. 


Task and social leadership were combined in Hughes. Overall, he 
was the most esteemed member of his Court.9°? His prior high positions 
undoubtedly contributed to his esteem, but primarily it was due to his 
performance in conference, His associates could always be sure that 
he was well prepared, Blessed with a photographic memory,®° he would 
summarize comprehensively and accurately the facts of each case, When 
he was finished, he would look up and say with a smile: "Now I will 
state where I come out."61 Then he would outline his views as to how 
the case should be decided, Sometimes that is all the discussion a 
case received, and the Justices proceeded to vote for the disposition 
suggested by the Chief. Where there was a discussion, the Justices 
gave their views in order of seniority without interruption, stating 
why they concurred or dissented from the views of the Chief Justice. 


55, Taft to Helen Taft Manning, June 11, 1923, Taft Papers. 

56, See Joel Francis Paschal, Mr. Justice Sutherland 
(Princeton, N.J., 1951), pp. 115-17. 

57. Holmes to Laski, March 26, 1922, Howe, op. cit., I, 413. 

98. See Bickel, on. cit., especially Chs. I, V, and IX, 

59, Frankfurter has said that if Hughes "made others feel his 
all who served with 


Black to Hughes, 
June 3, 1941. Hughes Papers. The following contain statements of 
Similar report: Frankfurter to Hughes, June 2, 1941, Douglas to Hughes, 
June 30, 1941; Reed to Hughes, Feb, 24, 1940; Holmes to Hughes, Feb. 

10, 1930; ibid; Learned Hand to Stone, May 29, 1930, Stone Papers; 
Roberts, op. cit., pp. 118-28; interview of Ambrose Dosccw (Cardozo's 
law clerk for the 1333 Term) ky George S. Hellman, June, 1939, Ben- 
Jamin N, Cardozo Paners, Columbia University. In 1938, Solicitor 
General Robert H, Jackson told Pre:.dent Roosevelt: "What is urgently 
needed in the Suprerre Court at this time is someone who can interpret 
the Constitution with scholarship aud with sufficient assurance to 

fac€ Chief Justice Hughes in conference and hold his own in the dis-~ 
cussion, Any man yuu would be liks:y to name from the west would be 
Possessed of an inferiority complex in the presence of the Chief Justice 
Who looks like God and talks like God, He would be completely unable 

to help give direction to the action of the Court." "I think," answered 
the President, "Felix [Frankfurter] is the only man who could do that 
Job, Bob." Quoted in Gerhart, on. cit., pp. 165-66, . 

60, Hughes, Memorandum on Speeches, p. 5, Hughes Papers, 

my. Roberts, op. cit., p. 123. 


him recognized the extraordinary qualities possessed by the chief . 

justice. . ." Of Law and Men (New York, 1956), p. 148. Hughes was the - 
oS only member of the Court to whom McReynolds would defer. Early, loc. e 
ea cit. Black said he had "more than impersonal and detached admiration" - 
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After the Justices had their say, Hughes would review the discussion,  , 
»sointing out his agreement and disagreement with the views expressed, 
Then he usually called for a vote, In terms of interaction, Hughes 
was the key figure of the conference, He made more suggestions, gave 
more opinions, and oriented the conference more than any other member, 
He not only did most of the talking; his associates' remarks were 
usually addressed to him, and they discussed the views he initially 
presented, Clearly, Hughes was conference task leader, His person- 
ality was in some respects similar to Van Devanter's, "The Chief 
Justice was an intense man," said Justice Roberts, "When he had 

serious business to transact he allowed no consideration to interfere 
with his operations, He was so engrossed in the vital issue that he 
had not time for lightness and pleasantry."63 


Yet Hughes! relationship with his associates was genial and 
cordial, and he was regarded as being "considerate, sympathetic, and 
responsive," 64 Never in the eleven years that Roberts sat with 
Hughes in conference did he see him lose his temper. Never did he 
hear him pass a personal remark or even raise his voice. Never did 
he witness him interrupting or engaging in controversy with an 
associate,©5 Despite his popular stereotype, Hughes had a "keen 
sense of humor" which aided in keeping differences in conference from 
becoming discord.66 On the whole, he was well liked. Roberts, who 
felt toward Hughes "much as a son or younger brother might feel," said: 
"Men whose views were as sharply opposed as those of Van Devanter and 
Brandeis, or those of Sutherland and Cardozo, were at one in their 
admiration and affectionate regard for their presiding officer,"67 
Roberts could well have added Holmes, Black, Reed, Frankfurter, 
Douglas and McReynolds, 68 


However, Justice Stone's feelings were ambivalent. From the 
beginning of Hughes' Chief Justiceship, he thought Hughes did not 
allow adequate time for discussion in conference, He told McReynolds 
that he was dissenting in a certain case because he had not been given 
an opportunity to state his views in conference,©? Stone was also 
critical of Hughes' presentation of cases. The Chief Justice, he 


62, Ibid. 

63, Ibid., p. 127, Cf. Frankfurter, op. cit., pp. 147-48, 

64. Roverts, loc. cit. 

66, Frankfurter, op. cit. pp. 142, 148-149, "Hughes is an ole 
friend of mine and a very hard worker. He can tell a story and say a 
funny thing on occasion as well as do his job." Holmes to Lewis 
Einstein, Feb, 26, 1930, Holmes Papers. | 

Roberts, on. cit., pp. 126, 

; 68. The sources mentioned in note 59 contain evidence of affec- 
tion as well as esteem. Roberts said that when the Court would ad- 
Journ for lunch "the Chief Justice relaxed and became the center of a 
delightful half hour of talk which ranged from the merest local hap- 
pening to world events, The current business of the Court was com- 
pletely forgotten in the sociability of the group." Ibid., p. 121. 
69. Stone to McReynolds, April 3, 1930, Stone Papers, 
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said, would greatly overelaborate “unimportant details" and then dis- 
pose of the vital questions "in a sentence or two."’9 Stone referred 
to a portion of Hughes' presentation of the AAA case as "painful 
elaboration,"71 Oddly enough, Hughes was not aware of Stone's atti- 
tude, for Stone never openly challenged Hughes! methods, even when 

he had strong feelings about them, Why did not Stone speak out? If 
he had pressed his views in conference, Hughes could not have stopped 
him, It might be suggested that Hughes! esteem among his associates 
tended to inhibit discussion generally; for, as Frankfurter said, the 
"moral authority" exerted by the Chief "inhibited irrelevance, repe- 
tition, and fruitless discussion."/2 It might have inhibited relevant 
and fruitful discussion as well. Stone's ambivalency toward Hughes 
might be also traced to his conception of the Chief Justice’ role in 
conference which he learned during Taft's Chief Justiceship. Since 
leadership was shared in the Taft Court, the Chief Justice was a more 


permissive presiding officer, and Stone a hai felt that Hughes 
should have presided in a similar manner. 


Although there was some conflict in the Hughes conference, the 
Chief Justice used his position as presiding officer to cut off dis- 
cussion that showed signs of deteriorating into wrangling. ’38 Socially, 
the Hughes Court was fairly cohesive. Justice Roberts said that 
though the Court was divided on constitutional policy, there was a ._ 
feeling of "personal cordiality and comradeship" among the Justices, /% 
Stone, as we have seen, was not satisfied with the conference, and 
there is some evidence that Cardozo shared Stone's feelings, /9 On the 
other hand, Roberts and Frankfurter, just to mention two Justices, 
were highly satisfied with the Hughes conferences.76 Conference pro- 
duction reached the highest point in the Court's history under Hughes 


and has never been equalled, Unquestionably, Hughes! influence in 
conference was great, 


During Stone's Chief Justiceship, conference leadership was 
negatively shared, Augustus Hand apparently foresaw this when Stone 
was promoted to tne center chair. Hand wanted Hughes to remain on the 
bench, and, from what he had heard, "the rest of the Court sincerely 
had the same desire, for they knew the peril of a lack of firm leader- 
ship." He hoped that Stone would fill the bill, but he had qualms, 


70, Stone Memorandum re Colaate v. Henry, Stone Papers, quoted 
in Mason, op. cit., pp. 401-02. 

71, Stone Memorandum re.U.S. v. Butler, Stone Papers, quoted 
in Mason, op. cit., pp. 414-16, 

ELS. , PP. 190, 141, 

73. Stone to John Bassett Moore, May 17, 1932, Stone Papers, 

73a, Pusey, op. cit., II, 676, citing an interview with Hughes, 
Dec. 3, 1946, 

74, Roberts, oo. cit., p. 126, Cardozo, for example, was fond 
of Roberts, considered Van Devanter and Sutherland pleasant, and liked 
the Irish wit of Butler, Interview of Doskow by Hellman, loc. cit.; 
interview of C, S. Sargent (Cardozo's law clerk from 1936 to 1938) ‘by 
Hellman, Cardozo Papers. 

75, See Howard C, Westwood, Book Review, Virginia Law Review, 
Vol. 43 (1957), p. 302, Doskow, however, said that Cardozo considered 
Hughes a’ fine Chief Justice, Interview by Hellman, loc. cit. 
ee 76, Roberts, op. cit., pp. 122-28; Frankfurter, on. cit., pp. 

~133, 141-42, "Brandeis thought Hughes the best Chief Justice he had 
ver known," Alfred Lief, Brandeis (New York, 1936), p. 463. 
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Stone, he said, "never seemed . . . a Sure bet as a leader because of 
a certain inability to express himseif orally and to maintain a 
position in a discussion,"77 


Stone departed from the confererice role cut out for him by 
Hughes. When he presented cases, he lacked the apparent certitude of 
his predecessor, and, at times, his statement indicated that he was 
still groping for a solution,78 In that posture the case would be 
passed down to his associates, Justices would speak out of turn, /9 
and Stone did little to control their debate,80 Instead, like his 
younger associates, he would join in the debate with alacrity, "de- 
lighted to take on all comers around the conference table, "8L 
"Jackson," he would say, "that's damned nonsense." "Douglas, you know 
better than that."82 In other words, Stone was still acting like an 
Associate Justice, and in the free and easy interaction of the con- 
ference, his presumptive task leadership began to slip from his grasp. 


Eventually, Black emerged as leading contender for task leader- 
ship of the conference,83 Although Stone esteemed Black, he dis- 
trusted his unorthodox approach, and no coalition occurred as in the 
Taft Court.84 Most of the Justices, having sexved under Hughes, 
probably expected that Stone should lead in conference much in the 
same manner as his predecessor.89 When he did not, a problem arose 
which is similar to the one studied by Heyns.86 Heyns! study suggests 
that when a designated leader of a conference group does not perform 
the task functions expected of him, the group will tend to accept 
leadership from one of its other members. But if the designated 
leader performs his task functions, members who act like leaders wiil. 
tend to be rejected by the group. Stone's case was ambiguous, fcr Stone 


77. Augustus Hand to Hughes, Oct. 2, 1941, Hughes Papers, 

78, Mason, op. cit., pp. 790-91. pe 

79, Frankfurter to Stone, ca. Oct, 12, 1941, Stone Papers, 

80. Chief Justice White, who was also promoted from Associate 
Justice to Chief Justice, acted in the same manner. iWhen he en- 
countered a difficult case, frequently he would say in conference; 
"Here's a baffling case. I don't know what to do with it. God help 
usi" Rambling debate would usually follow, Hughes, quoted in Pusey, 
"Mr, Chief Justice Hughes," on. cit., p. 154. . 

81. Remarks of Justice Reed at unveiling of Chesterfield 
reeset Tablet for Stone, Aug. 25, 1948. Quoted in Mason, op. cit., 

82, Mason, op. cit., p. 795. ; 

_ . 83, See John P, Frank, Mr. Justice Black: The Man and His 
Opinions (New York, 1949), pp. 134-5, 137; Mason, op. cit., pp. 768, 
197; Fred Rodell, "Justice Hugm Black," The American Mercury, Vol. 59 
(1944), pp. 136-37, 142-43, 

Mason, op. cit., p. 793. 

85. Roberts wrote to Hughes: "To work under you was the great- 
est experience and the greatest satisfaction of my life. When you 
left the Court, the whole picture changed. For me it could never be 
the same," July 16, 1945. Quoted in Pusey, on. cit., IT, p-.802. 

86. R. Wi. Heyns, Effects of Variation in Leadership on Partici- 
bant Behavior in Discussion Groups, Unoublished Ph.D. Dissertation, 
Department of Psychology, University of Michigan, 1948. Reported in 
Berkowitz, loc, cit, 
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performed some task functions. Thus some Justices accepted Black's 
assertion of task leadership, and others did not. Douglas, Murphy, 
and Rutledge esteemed and liked Black and went along with his leader- 
ship which, as senior Associate, he was able to reinforce by usually 
speaking before them in conference and py assigning opinions when 
Stone dissented.87 Roberts, Frankfurter, and Jackson, however, re- 
jected Black's leadership, reaarding him as a usurper of functions 
which were properly Stone's, 88 Reed, who was inclined toward Black, 
stood in the middle as did Stone. Since Black asserted task leader- 
ship, a word might be said about his personality. His former law 
clerk, John P, Frank, described him in the following terms: ".. , 
Black is a very, very tough man. When he is convinced, he is coo 
hard steel. . . . His temper is usually in close control, but he 
fights, and his words may occasionally have a terrible edge. He can 
be a rough man in an argument."89 


Debates in conference were heated in the Stone Court and a 
social leader was needed to sooth ruffled tempers, relieve tensions 
created by interaction, and maintain solidarity. Stone was liked and 
respected by all of his associates and could have performed this 
function well, but he did not, He did not use his control over the 
conference's process, as Hughes did, to cut off debate leading to 
irreconcilable conflict. He did not remain neutral when controver- 
sies arose so that he could be in a position to mediate them. As 
Professor Mason said, "He was totally unprepared to cope with the 
petty bickering and personal conflict in which his Court became en- 
gulfed."90 In sum, he did not provide the conference with good 
social leadership. 


The combination of negative sharing of leadership and the fail- 
ure of social leadership increased conflict in conference during 
Stone's Chief Justiceship. The conflict was not friendly as in 
Taft's day; rather it was acrimonious, and, at times, descended to 
the level of personalities, Even Stone's integrity was challenged. 91 
Cohesion in the Court decreased,?2 Satisfaction with the conference 
also decreased, Frankfurter warned Stone about the dangers of 
Justices speaking out of turn after the first conference,93 and a 
year later he was appalled at the "easy-going, almost heedless way 
in which views on Constitutional issues touching the whole future 
direction of this country were floated , . ."94 Extended discussion 


ot, erank, Me, Justice Black, on, ¢it.. 

88, This is only a partial explanation for Black's rejection by 
Roberts, Frankfurter, and Jackson, Some further insights into this 
problem can be obtained by studying the Rokerts letter incident, the 
Jewell Ridge Case controversy, and Jackson's Nuremberg cable. See 
Gerhart, op. cit., Ch.15; Mason, on, cit., pp. 641-46, 765-69. 

89. Frank, Mr. Justice Black, op. cit., pp.: 134-45. 

90. Mason, op. cit., p. 790, 

91. See Mason, op. cit., p. 641; Marquis Childs, Washington 
Post, May 2, 1946, p."Tl, “€T. 3. 
92, See references in n. 86, supra. 

93. Frankfurter to Stone, ca. Oct, 12, 1941, Stone Papers 

94, Frankfurter to Stone, Oct. 21, 1942, ibid. 
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meant extended conferences, and frequently they lasted until after 
six in the evening and sometimes had to be continued on Monday, Tues- 
day, or even wednesday of the following week,.9° "On more than one 
Saturday," Frankfurter noted, "the discussion after four-thirty gave 
evidence of fatigued minds and occasionally of frayed nerves."7 
longed for the taut four hour conference of the Hughes Court and felt 
that the Justices of the Stone Court were not always well prepared 
for conference and discussion was not duly focused.97 Production 
decreased, The Court under Stone decided as many cases as the Eee 
Court did, -but the. time spent in conference to do this 

was just about double, It is probably safe to say that Stone's in- 
fluence in conference was no greater than that of some of his asso- 
ciates. 


Hughes was probably the most influential conference leader in 
modern times because he was able to perform both the task and social 
functions of leadership. These functions are to some degree incom- 
patible, and ordinarily a Chief Justice will be predisposed to per- 
form either the task or social function, but not both, It is possible 
that Taft's strong dislike of conflict and his desire to be liked 
would have prevented him from becoming task leader even if he had the 
ability and esteem of Van Devanter., This, too, may have been the 
reason for Stone's failure as task leader. For Justice Jackson said, 
"Stone dreaded conflict,"98 and the description of Black as "a very 
very tough man" could not be applied to Stone, Stone, it would seem, 
was made of the intellectual, but not of the emotional, stuff that 
task leaders are made of, By comparison, it would seem that these 
elements were divinely mixed in Hughes. But there was more to Humes! 
success as conference leader than that. He hac all the advantages of 
both Taft and Stone and few of their disadvantages. He apparently 
had more esteem than Taft when he came to the Court as Chief Justice, 
and on the Court he had more esteem than either Taft or Stone. Like 
Stone, he had the advantage of having been a Court member; but he did 
not have the disadvantage of disassociating himself from his former 
role of Associate Justice, The principal thing he learned during his 
service with Chief Justice White was how not to preside in conference, 
He felt White did not give the leadership he should have in confer- 
ence and did not control and focus the discussion of the Justices. 

As Chief Justice, Hughes intznded’ to act otherwise, He had a clear con- 
ception of ole in conference’ and acted accordingly,?? One might 
well conclude that Hughes understood the task and social functions of 


_ leadership and rationally sought to perform them to maintain his 
position in sonterence. 


Vv. Assignment of the Court's Opinion 


‘In all cases in which the Chief Justice votes with the majority, 
he may write the Court's opinion or assign it to one of his associates 


lo 


an Stone to wW, Warren BAZhOur Jan, 16, 1942, ibid; Douglas, 
97 Frankfurter to Stone, ca, Oct. 22, 1942, Stone Papers, 
98. Quoted in Mason, op. cit., p. 769. 
2099, Pusey, "Mr, Chief Justice Hughes," loc. cit, 
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who voted with him, 100 The making of assignments is significant in 
terms of influence because the selection of the Court's spokesman may 
be instrumental in: 


(1) Determining the value of a decision as a precedent, 
that is,depending upon the writer, an opinion may be 
placed on one ground rather than another or two 
grounds instead of one, or deal narrowly or broadly 
with the issues, 


(2) Making a decision as acceptable as possible to the public, 


(3) Holding the Chief Justice's majority together in a 
close case, 


(4) Persuading dissenting associates to join in the Court's 
opinion, 


The Chief Justice has an opportunity to exercise such influence in a 
high percentage of cases, The assignments of Taft and Hughes aver- 
aged more than 95 per cent; Stone's assignment average was slightly 
better than 85 per cent. Usually_these assignments are accepted 
without question by the Justices, 


The Chief Justice has maximal control over an opinion if he 
assigns it to himself, and undoubtedly Chief Justices have retained 
many important cases for that reason. The Chief Justice's retention 
of "big cases" is generally accepted by the Justices. In fact, the 
expectation is that he should write in those cases so as to lend the 
prestige of his office to the Court's pronouncement,102 In varying 
degrees, Chief Justices have fulfilled this expectation. Taft wrote 
opinions in 34 per cent of the "important constitutional cases "103 
decided while he was Chief Justice. Hughes' and Stone's percentages 
were 28,9 and 17.9, respectively. 


100. One minor exception to this rule is that a newcomer to the 
Court is entitled to select his first case for opinion. This is a 
tradition of long standing. Matthews to Waite, Oct. 5, 1881, Morri- 
son R, Waite Papers, Manuscript Division, Library of Congress, 

oon Hughes, The Supreme Court of the United States, op. cit 
p. 

102,. Frankfurter, op. cit., p. 142. Justice John H. Clarke re- 
called some years after he retired: "[T]jhe great cases are written, 
as they should be, by the Chief Justice . . ." Quoted in Joseph E, 
McLean, William Rufus Day (Baltimore, 1947), p. 6. Justice Stone, 
however, apparently felt that Chief Justice Hughes retained too many 
of the "big cases" during the early and middle Thirties. One of his 
law clerks during that period commented that Hughes was notorious for 
keeping the "plums" to himself. Memorandum of Howard C. Westwood, 

Oct. 30, 1947, Stone Papers, 

103, The "important constitutional cases" decided by the Court 


its Origins and Development (New York; 1948); Alpheus T, Mason and 
lliam M, Beaney, American Constitutional Law (Englewood Cliffs, 


= Tom I¥2t to 1946 were determined by examination of four leading 
FS _ Worcs on the Constitution, Paul A, Freund, Arthur E. Sutherland, Mark ay 
_. “De Wolfe Howe, and Ernest J. Brown, Constitutional Law (Boston, 1954); St 
Alfred H. Kelly and vJinfred A. Harbison The American Constitution: 
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when the Chief Justice does not speak for the Court, his influ- 
ence lies primarily in nis assignment of important cases to associates 
who generally agree with him, From 1925 to 1930, Taft designated his 
fellow conservatives, Sutherland and Butler, to speak for the Court 
in 50 per cent of the important constitutional cases assigned to 
Associate Justices. From 1932 to 1937, Hughes, wno agreed more with 
Roberts, Van Devanter, and Sutherland than the rest of his associates, 
assigned 44,2 per cent of the important constitutional cases to 
Roberts and Sutherland. From 1943 to 1945, Stone assigned 55.5 per 
cent of those cases to Douglas and Frankfurter, During that period, 
only Reed agreed more with Stone than Frankfurter, but Douglas agreec 
with Stone less than any other Justice except Black. Stone had high 
regard for Douglas's ability, and this may have been the Chief : 
Justice's overriding consideration in nis assignments to Douglas,104 


It is possible that the Chief Justice misht seek to influence 
dissenting Justices to join in the Court's opinion by adhering to one 
or both of the following assignment rules: 


Rule 1: Assign the case to the Justice whose views are 
the closest to the dissenters on the theory that his 
opinion would take a middle approach upon which both 
majority end minority could agree, 

Rule 2: Where there are blocs on the Court and a bloc 
splits, assign the case to a majority member of the dis- 
senters' bloc on the theory that he would take a middle 
approach upon which both majority and minority could 
agree and that the minority Justices would be more likely 
to agree with him because of general mutuality of agree- 
ment. 


There is some evidence that early in Taft's Chief Justiceship he 
followed Rule 1 occasionally and assigned himself cases in an effort 
to win over dissenters,105 "an analysis of his assignments from 1925 
to 1930, however, indicates that he apparently did not adhere to 
either of the above rules with any consistency. Stone's assignments 
from 1943 to 1945 show the same thing. In other words, Taft and Stone 
did not generally use their assignment power to influence their asso- 
- Ciates to unanimity. However, an analysis of Hughes! assignments 

from 1932 to 1937 indicates that he probably did. He appears to have 
followed Rule 1 when either the liberal or conservative blocs dis- 
sented intact. When the liberal bloc dissented, Roberts, who was 

then a center judge, was assigned 46.5 per cent of the opinions. The 
remaining 53.5 per cent were divided among the conservatives, apparent- 
ly according to their degree of conservatism: Sutherland, 25 per cent; 
Butler, 17.8 per cent; McReynolds, 10.7 per cent.+96 jWhen the 


N.J., 1959); and C, Herman Pritchett, The American Constitution (New 
York, 1959), If a case was discussed in any two of these works, it 
Was considered an “important constitutional case," 

104, See Mason, on. cit., p. 793. 

105, See infra, p. 20, : 

_ 106, For an interesting explanation of Hughes! failure to assign 

himself any of these cases, see Irving Brant, "How Liberal is Justice 
Hughes?" The New Republic, Vol. 91 (1937), pp. 295-93, 329-32, 
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conservative bloc dissented, Hughes divided 63 per cent of the opin-~ 
ions between himself and Roberts. 


Hughes probably also followed Rule 2 to some extent. When the 
left bloc split, Brandeis was assigned 22.2 per cent of the cases he 
could have received compared with his 10.2 per cent assignment aver~ 
age for unanimous cases, When the right bloc split, Sutherland was 
assigned 16.1 per cent of the decisions he could have received com- 
pared with his 11.1 per cent average for unanimous cases, He receives 
five of the six cases assigned the conservatives w when their bloc was 
split. One of those cases was Powell v, Alabamal® 7 which, it has been 
said, was assigned Sutherland "probably in the hope that he could 
bring over Justices Butler and_McReynolds while some of the more 
'‘liberal' Justices could not."1 


If the Chief Justice is to be well-liked, he must appear to be 
generous, considerate, and impartial in assigning cases, particularly 
the important cases, Taft was considered generous in his assign=_. 
ments,109 and undoubtedly this contributed to his likeability. Hughes 
said he tried to assign each Justice the same proportion of important 
cases and_especially took into acccunt the feelings of the senior 
Justices,110 Justice Reberts thought Hughes' assignments were 


generous and considerate,1l1l and Justice Frankfurter believed that no 


Chief Justice equalled Hughes in the "skill, wisdom, and disinterest- 
edness" with which he assigned opinions, 12 justice Stone, however, 
thought otherwise, During the eariy and middle Thirties, "he felt thet 
Hughes was not_assigning him as many important cases as he should 

have received,113 Just as Stone felt siighted by Hughes in the matter 
of assignments, so did Justices Murphy and Rutledge during Stone's © 


arty prteticeship. Stone was aware of this, but he did little about 


How often the Chief Justice uses his assignment power to influ- 
ence activity of his asseciates cannot be ‘determined with certaintv 
Besides influence, theze are other reasons underlying opinion assigns 
ment such as equality cf case distribution, ability, and expertise.-> 


107, 287 U.S. 45 (1932) (7-2). 

108. McElwain, on. cit., p. 18. 

109. Stone to Thonas Reed Po eee Jan, 30, 1940; Stone to 
Children, Nov. 23, 1939, Stone Papers, . |. 

110, Hughes, Biogz aphical No 1930- 1941, 36. Huates 
Papers, Cf, Hughes, Supreme Court of the United States, loc. cit. 

Roberts, of. cit., np. 

113, Memoranduin of Walter F, Gelinorn (Stone's law clerk during 


the 1931 Term), Jan. 21, 1947; memorandum of Howard C. Westwood, 
206. Cit . Stone Papers, 


114, Mason, oo. cit., pp. 602-03, 793, 


115, I have considered the seneral problem of why Chief Justices © 


make the assignments they do ina previous unpublished paper, "The 
Assignment of the Court's Opinion by the Chief Justice, " presented at 


the Midwest Conference of Poli tical Scientists, Indiana University, 
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Nonetheless, every assignment presents the Chief Justice with an 
opportunity for influence, 


VI. The Final Phase: Persuasion and Unanimity 


In the last stage of the decisional process, opinions are writ- 
ten, circulated, discussed, and approved or disapproved. Final de- 
cision near, Court members have their last chance to persuade each 
‘other, The results of interaction during this period can be highly 
significant: opinion modification, increase or decrease in the size 
of a majority, and even the reversal of a conference decision. Again 
the Chief Justice is in a favorable position for purposes of influ- 
ence, Standing at the center of intra-Court communication, he or- 
dinarily knows better than any of his associates the status of each 
-case=-who is having trouble writing an opinion, who is overworked, 
who is wavering in his vote, etc.--and if he is so inclined, he can 
play an active role in reconciling differences, seeking compromises, 
and attaining unanimity. Since, as a practical matter, he decides 
when an opinion will be announced, he can delay the announcement in 
hope of augmenting the Court's majority. What the Chief Justice 
actually does greatly depends upon how he views his role in this 
final phase of the decisional process, 


Seldom has a Chief Justice had a more definite conception of his 
role than Taft. The Chief Justice, he said, is "expected to promote 
teamwork by fhe Court so as to give weight and solidarity to its 
opinions," He believed his predecessor, ‘Jhite, earnestly sought 
to avoid divisions by skillfully reconciling differences among the 
Justices, and he intended to do the same. His aim was unanimity, 
but he was willing to admit that at times dissents were justifiable 
and perhaps even a duty. Dissent was proper, he thought, in cases 
where a Court member strongly believed the majority erred in a matter 
involving important principle or where a dissent might serve some 
useful purpose, such as convincing Congress to pass certain legisla- 
tion, 11 But in other cases, a Justice should be a good member of the 
team, silently acquiesce in the views of the majority, and not try to 
make a record for himself by dissenting,119 


Taft's conception of the function of the dissent was shared by 
most of his associates, and when he sought to unite them, his efforts 
Were accepted as proper and consistent with his role as Chief Justice, 
Justices joining the Taft Court were indoctrinated in the "no dissent 
unless absolutely necessary" tradition, and most of them learned it 
well, Justice Butler gave it classic expression on the back of one 
of Stone! S Slip opinions: 


116, Draft of a tribute to Edward Douglas White, ca, May 1921, 
Taft Papers, 


118, Taft to Clarke, Feb. 10, 1922, ibid. An example of the 
former Situation is Taft's dissenting opinion in Adkins v. Children's 
Hospital, 261 U.S. 525 (1923) (5-3). An example of the latter is 
Taft's dissent in Gooch v. Oregon. Shortline R. A... 958 U8. 22t1 
:(5-3) which was an effort to get "Congress to extend the Cummins Amend- 

Ment to persons." Taft to Clarke, loc. cit, 
119, Taft to Charles D. Hilles, Dec, 3, 1922, ibid, 
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I voted to reverse, While this sustains your conclusion to 
affirm, I still think reversal would be better. But I shall 
in silence acquiesce, Dissents seldom aid in the right de- 
velopment or statement of the law. They often do harm, For 
myself I say: "lead us not into temptation,” 20 


Even Stone, who was not so sure about the "no dissent" tradition, ),, 
usually went along with it, acquiescing in the appropriate cases, 


Taft enjoyed moderate success in his efforts to attain unanimity. 
During his first year as Chief Justice, he united the Court in a 
number of cases in which the white Court had been "grievously divi- 
ded."122 Usually he would assign himself such cases and try to write 
an opinion which would bring in the dissenters, This meant he had tc 
make concessions to Justices like Brandeis, but he was willing to 
exchange concessions for votes. ithen there were divisions in cases 
he assigned to others which could be reconciled, Taft would try to 
mediate between majority and minority (at times with the help of Van 
Devanter) in an effort to attain unanimity. 123 If there was a 
possibility of winning over a dissenter, Taft would frequently let 


the case go over a few conferences with hope that time would work in 
his favor,L 


Hughes easily assumed the role of Court unifier which Taft had 
cut out for him, for he believed that unanimity should be sought where 
it could be attained without sacrificing strongly held convictions,!25 


120, Slip opinion, The Malcolm Baxter, Jr., 277 U.S. 323 (1928) 
(9-0), Stone Papers, Butler, apparently thinking this was a good 
statement or at least one the Chief Justice would like to see, had a 
copy of it made and sent to Taft. May 19, 1928, Taft Papers. 

Mason, on. Git., 263. 

122, White to McReynolds, May 13, 1921, James C. McReynolds 
Papers, Alderman Library, University of Virginia. Three of the most 
important of these cases were American Steel Foundaries v. Tri-City 
Trades Council, 257 U.S. 184 (1921) (8-1) in wnich Taft won over 
Holmes and Brandeis; Bailey v. Drexel Furniture Co., 259 U.S. 20 (1922) 
(8-1) in which Taft again won over Holmes and Brandeis; and Coronado 
Co. v. United Mine Workers, 259 U.S. 344 (1922) (9-0) in which Taft 
won over Holmes, Day, Brandeis and Clarke. In the first and last 
cases, Taft made important concessions to the would-be dissenters, 
Other important cases in which Taft achieved unanimity or won over 
crucial votes are: Hill v. Wallace, 259 U.S. 44° (1922) (9-0}; Carrol 
v. U.S., 267 U.S. 132 (1925) (7-2); Pierce v. Society of Sisters, 268 
U.S, 510 (9-0). These cases are cited as illustrative, If all cases 
during Taft's Chief Justiceship were considered, 200 unexpressed dis- 
senting votes would be a conservative estimate, 

—. 123, Taft to Helen H, Taft, April 3, 1924; Brandeis to Taft, 

Nov, 12, 1926, Taft Papers; Pringle, op. cit., II, 1024-43; Bickel, 

Op. Cit., pp. 209-10; Mason, op. cit., pp. 251-60, 

- 124, On January 25, 1927, Taft wrote to Sutherland: "I am in- 
Clined to think that it is better not to have the case [Bedford Co. v. 
Stone-Cutters Ass'n, 274 U.S. 37 (1927) (7-2)] rushed through but to 
‘Give time enough to let us discuss . . . what the issues are-~in other 
Words, to let the matter grow cold and take it up again" Taft Papers. 
a 125. Hughes, Supreme Court of the United States, op. cit., p. 67, 
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Like Taft, he distinguished two types of cases, those involving matics 
of important principle and those of lesser importance, The former 
were dissentworthy; the latter were not. As to the cases of lesser 

. importance, Hughes felt it was better to have the law settled one 

way or the other regardless of his own ideas as to the correct dis- 
position of the case; and_if the majority voted contrary to his view, 
he would change his vote,!26 For example, in a case involving statu- 
tory construction, Hughes wrote to Stone: "I choke a little at 
swallowing your analysis, still I ag not think it would serve any 
useful purpose to expose my views,"127 


Like Taft, Hughes mediated differences of opinion between con- 
tending factions, and in order to get a unanimous decision, he would 
try to find common ground upon which all could stand. He was wiiling 
to modify his own opinions to hoid or increase his majority, and if 
this meant he had to put in some disconnected thoughts or sentences, 
in they went. In cases assigned to others, ne would suggest the addi- 
tion or subtraction of a persorae” if by doing so he could save a 
dissent or concurring opinion,!28 According to Justice Roberts, dis- 
sents were thus avoided in some cases in which agreement seemed im- 
possible,129 But unlike Taft, Hughes apparently seldom held up the 
delivery of an opinion in an effort to secure another vote or two, 

He made his attempt to secure unanimity, and if it failed, the case 
was usually handed down as soon as the opinicns were ready,130 


Hughes! efforts to attain unanimity were fairly successful. 
During his Chief Justiceship,there was no radical increase in the 
number of dissents, Even in the cases which invalidated New Deal 
legislation, the Court was fairly intact. Of the eleven such cases, 
five were unanimous, and two were.decided § to 1,131 The tradition 
of "no dissent unless absolutely necessary" continued, and in a host 
of lesser cases Court members acquiesced in silence, The Roosevelt 
appointees, particularly, showed remarkable restraint in the matter 
of dissents while serving under Hughes.132 Frankfurter, who had the 
best record, registered only seven dissents in his three years with 
Hughes, The New Deal Justices were baptized in the old tradition 
concerning dissent, but whether they would retain the faith after 
Hughes left the Court was another matter, 


As an Associate Justice, Stone prized the right to dissent and 
Occasionally rankled under the "no dissent unless absolutely neces-~ 
sary" tradition of the Taft and Hughes Courts.133 As Chief Justice, 


126. Confidential source, 
127. Nov. 4, 1939, Stone Papers. The case was Sanford v.Comm'r.. 
308 U.S, 39 (1939} (8-0), Roberts and McReynolds also acquiesced 


in silence, The case is cited as illustrative of what was common- 
place in the Hughes Court, 


128, McElwain, oo. cit., p. 19. 

nee, Pusey, oo, Cit... II, p.. 67%. 

130, See Mason, on. cit., pp. 468, 789. 
é 131, Hughes made a point of it to mention this in his Biograph- 
ical Notes, 1930-1941, pp. 24-25,- Hughes Papers. 

132, See C, Herman Pritchett, The Roosevelt Court (New York, 
1948), pp. 35-38. | 

133, Stone to John Bassett Moore, Oct. 21, 1930, April 21, 1932; 

Stone to Children, Nov. 16, 1939, Stone Papers, 
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he did not believe it appropriate for him to dissuade Court members 
from dissenting in individual cases by persuasion or otherwise, A 
Chief Justice, he thought, might admonish his associates generally to 
exercise restraint in the matter of dissents and seek $9 find common 
ground for decision, but beyond that he should not go. 4 Stone 
usually went no further, His activity or lack of it in this matter 
gave rise to new expectations on the vart of his associates as to 
their role and the role of the Chief Justice regarding unanimity and 
dissent. A new tradition of great freedom of individual expression 
displaced the tradition of the Taft and Hughes Courts, This explains 
in part the unprecedented number of dissents and Separate opinions 
during Stone's Chief Justiceship. : 


Chief Justice Stone, nonetheless, exercised some influence in ,,. 
the final phase of the decisional process, In Edwards v. California! 
one of the first cases heard by the Court after he became Chief 
Justice, he persuaded Justice Byrnes to change his conference vote, 
and the switch resulted in a decision based on the commerce clause 
rather than on the privileges and immunities clause of the Constitu- 
tion,t136 He also influenced the content of many opinions, especialiv 
those of Justice Murphy, by succesting additions and deletions, 
Although Justices who voted against Stone in conference would occa-~ 
sionally go along with his opinions,!38 he usually made no concerted 
effort to attain unanimity, He recognized, however, that unanimity 
in certain cases was desirable, and in a few cases he sought it. One 
of those cases was_the Nazi Saboteur Case;139 another was the case of 
General Yamashita,140 although the Saboteur Case “bristled with dif- 
ficulties and possibilities of disagreement," Stone was able to get a 
unanimous decision after "patient negotiation,"141 That, however, 
was relatively early in his Chief. Justiceship. As the new tradition 
of freedom in the matter of dissents became more established, unanimity 
became difficult to attain. That was the situation when the Yamashita 
Case arose toward the end of Stone's Chief Justiceship, Stone as- 
signed himself the case and sought to hold his majority of six and 
win over, if possible, the two dissenters, Murphy and Rutledge, Not 
only was he unsuccessful: Murphy and Rutledge were apparently antago- 
nized by the attempt, for when they read their dissents, Yamashita's 
lawyer, A, Frank Reel, said their tones were bitter and their language 

sharp. Justice Rutledge said:"Not with ease does one find his views 


134, Stone to Charies C. Burlingham, Jan, 15, 1944, Jan. 20, 
1944; Stone, Memorandum to Court, Jan, 13, 1944, ibid. Stone actually 
admonished his Court about dissents and concurring opinions in the 
cited memorandum which is quoted in Mason, op. cit. pp. 608-09, 

135, 314 U.S, 482 (1941) (9-0). . 

136, See Mason, op. cit., pp. 578-80, 

137. Stone to Murphy, Dec. 20, 1941, Jan, 30, 1942, Nov. 4,1943, 
; one 1, 1944, March 14, 1946; Murphy to Stone, Nov. 4, 1943, Stone 
apers, | 

138, Jackson in U.S. v. Dick Johnson, 319 U.S. 302 (1943) (9-0) 
(Per Curiam); Rutledge in Matton Steamboat Co. v. Murphy, 319 U.S. 
412 (9-0) (Per Curiam); Frankfurter in Corn Products Co. v. FIC, 324 
U.S, 726 (1945) (8-0). Ibid. 

139. Ex parte Quirin, 317 U.S, 

140, In re Yamashita, 327 U.S. 1 (1946) (6-2). 
) 141, Stone to Hughes, Sept. 25, 1942; Stone to Roger Nelson, 
Nov, 30, 1942, Stone Papers. : 
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at odds with the Court's in a matter of this character and gravity. 
Only the most deeply felt convictions could force one to differ, That 
reason alone leads me to do so now, against strong considerations for 
withholding dissent." "As he uttered the last clause", said Reel, 
pata Sb carefully turned and nodded in the chief justice's direc- 
tion."142 After departing from the tradition of Taft and Hughes in 
regard to dissent, it seems odd that Stone should seek unanimity in 

a type of case which the old tradition did not embrace. 


The unprecedented number of dissents and concurrences during 
Stone's Chief Justiceship can be only partly attributed to the dis- 
placing of the old tradition of loyalty to the Court's opinion, A 
major source of difficulty appears to have been the free and easy 
expression of views in conference, Whether the Justices were "dead 
sure" of their grounds or not,+43 they spoke up and many times took 
positions from which they could not easily back down, and given the 
heated debate whicn sometimes occurred in the Stone conference, the 
commitment was not simply intellectual, What began in conference 
frequently ended with elaborate justification as concurring or cis- 
senting opinions in the United States Reports. This, plus Stone's 
passiveness in seeking to attain unanimity, is probably the best ex- 
planation for what Professor Pritchett characterized as "the multi- 
plication of division" in the Stone Court,144 


VII. Conclusion 


The task of the political writer, said John Morley, is not simp- 
ly to describe governmental institutions, but to penetrate to the 
secret of their functions. To attempt to do this with the Chief 
Justiceship is very difficult, for involved are complex relationships 
among the Chief Justice and Justices and their influence upon each 
other, The office provides the Chief Justice with an opportunity for 
influence, but it does not guarantee it. To exercise influence, he 
must perform activity which to some extent results in his associates 
choosing to do what he wants them to do, His success depends largely 
upon his likeability and esteem in the Court and upon his perception 
and fulfillment of his role, 


Is an influential Chief Justice necessarily a good Chief Justice? 
Obviously the answer is no, but to be a good Chief Justice the in- 
cumbent of the office must be influential, That is, he must be 
Simultaneously task and social leader as Hughes was, or he must work 
in coalition with the Justice who is task leader as Taft worked with 
VanDevanter, For the social structure of the Court and the attain- 
ment of its goals depend upon how ably the task and social functions 
of leadership are performed. If they are performed in a Hughes or 
Taft-Van Devanter configuration of leadership, conflict will tend to 
remain withinthe pounds of calm, rational, orderly deliberation, Court 
members will tend to be socially cohesive and satisfied with their 
work, and this makes for a spirit of compromise and teamwork which 
1s essential to true collegial cecision, Finally, the Court will 


142, A, Frank Reel, the Case of General Yamashita (Chicago, 
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tend to do its week with greater dispatch, and in a time when the 
Court decides more than a thousand cases a year, this is of some 
significance, 


This study has some implications which go beyond the Chief 
Justiceship, It indicates that concepts and hypotheses from social 
psychology can be used to some extent in political and historical 
analysis, In a sense, this study has dealt with the hardest case, 
for good data concerning the decisional process of the Supreme Court 
are fragmentary and difficult to obtain, The concepts and hypotheses 
suggested here, however, might be applied more rigorously to other 
governmental decision-making bodies whose processéarenot so cloaked 
in secrecy, Perhaps we are approaching an era in which Morley's 
hope for the study of politics will be realized. 
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The present year has been widely heralded as a time of great political 
change. The selection of two men under fifty years of age as candidates for 
President, and the groups of young men who surround each of the candidates, 
have made it certain that a new generation will be taking over next January. 
Whichever man wins, it is already clear that a new type of leadership is 
coming to power. 


Some of this, but only some, has been visibly in prospect at least since 
the election of 1956. It was certain, under the 22nd Amendment, that the 
Republican party would be choosing a successor to President Eisenhower in 1960; 
and it also seemed likely that the Democratic party would choose a successor to 
the twice-defeated Adlai Stevenson. What was not certain, however, was the 
extent to which either party would break with its own past in making the 1960 
nominations. 


In other respects the pre-conditions were such as to lend interest to 
the nominating process in each party. Democratic strength was resurgent in 
the congressional and state elections of 1956 and 1958. Prospects for a 
Democratic victory in the presidential election of 1960 were excellent. The 
Democratic presidential nomination was citettaced a prize worth contesting 
throughout the years that followed 1956. 


The Republican party retained the advantage of White House incumbency. 
Despite the party's mixed record in winning and losing elections, it was 
widely credited with the possibility of winning the Presidency again in 
1960 even if it lost both houses of Congress. The choice of a Republican 
nominee thus seemed important even though the nomination of Richard M. Nixon 
was a foregone conclusion during most of the period. 


Throughout, there were the imponderables of the world situation and 
the complexities of their domestic impact. For the most part, difficulties 
abroad seemed to favor the Republican party in presidential politics, at 
least until May and June of 1960, when occurred the failure of the summit 
meeting in the aftermath of the U-2 incident and the later cancellation of 
the President's visit to Japan. The Gallup Poll reported more than once 
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that the voters are inclined to prefer a Republican administration as the 
custodian of foreign policy; and it seemed very possible that the election 
of 1960 might turn at the Jast moment on events developing abroad as suddenly 
as the Suez crisis of 1956." For each party, this increased the risks in- 
herent in the elections of 1960; and in each party it increased the need for 
nominees with strong nerves, a flair for the appropriate response, and a 
shrewd sense of timing-- not to mention the more fundamental attributes 

of wisdom. 


The Chronology of Action and Events 


So much by way of preface. The actual events and action of the nomin- 
ating process in 1960 can probably best be brought into focus by a concise re- 
view of the pre-announcement campaigns, the pre-convention campaigns after the 
major candidates had come into the open, and the action at the conventions. 


Pre-Announcement Campaigns: Republican > 


In the Republican party, Vice President Nixon was solidly established 
as the heir apparent even before the election of 1956. In 1957, he was the 
reported preference of 8 per cent of all Republicans as their next presidential nom- 
inee, with Senator William, eKnowland running second with 12 per cent and another 
sentiment widely divided. By March of 1958, Nixon had become the preference of 
64 per cent of the Republicans. This was a standing, as of two years in advance 
of the convention, unmatched by any prospective nominee inthe history of the 
Gallup Poll. It nearly equalled the record of Governor Thomas E. Dewey after 
his primary victories and the Willkie withdrawal in the spring of 19). 


1, Gallup Poll published on May 29, 1960, reported that 57 per cent of the 
voters thought Nixon would do a more effective job than Kennedy in dealing 
with Russia's leaders; 3) per cent thought Kennedy would do a more effective 
job than Nixon; and 9 per cent saw no difference. On which would be most ef- 
fective in keeping the United States out of World War III, the divisions were 
Nixon, 45 per cent; Kennedy, 31; and no difference, 2). These results were 
based on a survey before the summit meeting. 

A Gallup Poll published on July 18, 1960, based on a survey just before 
the Democratic national convention, found Kennedy leading Nixon in general 
voter popularity by 52 to 48 per cent, reversing Nixon's lead of 51 to 9 
per cent in early June, and attributed the three-point shift in Kennedy's 
fayor ttc voter reaction at' the time the Eisenhower visit to Japan was canceled, 

Gallup Poll published November 20, 1957, which also included identical read- 
ings from an August survey. 

Gallup Poll published March 16, 1958. 
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The principal threat to the Nixon nomination emerged at the end of 
1958 when Nelson Rockefeller was elected Governor of New York. In the 
honeymoon period after his election, many of his supporters obviously be- 
lieved that the next Republican presidential nomination would almost cer- 
tainly fall to him. 


Rockefeller's popularity slumped after he began to deal with the 
problems that beset every state governor. Nevertheless, in the fall of 1959 
he undertook one of the most extensive and highly organized pre-announcement 
campaigns of modern times. This ended with his announcement, not that he 
would run, but that he would not run for the Presidency--a far more news- 
worthy statement. Yet he retained his large campaign staff, continued his 
efforts to influence Republican hi “pa on issues of public policy, and 
continued to be available for a draft. 


Pre-Announcement Campaigns: Democratic 


In the Democratic ak the outstanding young man at the end of 1956 
was Senator John F. Kennedy. He had come within 40 votes of winning the 
party's vice presidential nomipation in 1956, when he first became a major 
subject of national attention.~ He was clearly a strong potential candidate 


Lat the end of his final tour and before his decision had been announced, 
an informal poll of the 21 newsmen accompanying him reportedly found that 
only four considered a Nixon nomination a certainty, seven thoughtRockefeller 
could win at the convention if he defeated Nixon in some of the primaries, 
and ten predicted flatly that Rockefeller would win the nomination. Chalmers 
M. Roberts, "Rockefeller Ends Tour Acting Like Candidate," Washington Post 

and Times Herald, Dec. 19, 1959, p. A2. 
The Rockefeller campaign staff, according to an Associated Press dis- 
patch as used in a story by Chalmers M, Roberts, consisted of some 70 versons, 
organized in the following six divisions: political; position (preparatory 
work for the governor's stand on issues); speech writing; image (concerned 
with how to project a desired concept of the governor to the public); logis- 
tics and transportation; publicity. There was no finance committee or divi- 
sion. Washington Post and Times Herald,Dec. 25, 1959. 
On the decision to retain the Start after the announcement of non-can- 
didacy, see Associated Press story as Carried in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald, Dec. 31, 1959. 
“Richard C. Bain, Convention Decisions and Voting Records (1960),p. 298. 
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for the 1960 presidential nomination, but he had three strikes against him--his 
religion, his youth, and his position as a senator in a party that had not gone 
to the Senate for its presidential candidate since 1860. Because of these 
handicaps, Kennedy had to work hard throughout the four-year period even to re- 
ceive serious consideration. To many experienced observers, his nomination al- 
ways seemed impossible for one or another of the reasons mentioned until after 
it had occurred. 


The principal alternatives to Kennedy during the first two years of 
speculation after the 1956 election, in terms of democratic voter preferences, 
were Adlai Stevenson and Estes Kefauver, the ticket-mates of 1956. Fora 
time, Stevenson was considered so completely out of the running that he was — 
not even included in the lists used by the Gallup Poll in making its inquiries, 
but when he was included in a preference list in 1958, it was discovered that 
he was ahead of Kennedy at that time. Kefauver had also been rated ahead of 
Kennedy during the early months of 1957, but Kefauver's popularity as a pos- 
sible future candidate was slumping badly by the middle of 1957 and never re- 
covered. 

Stevenson was well aware of the disapproval with which most party 
professionals viewed any possibility of giving him a third nomination. He 
took the position throughout that he would neither seek the nomination nor 
campaign for it, but wuld accept a draft in the unlikely event that it 
occurred. With the open support of Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt and a few well- 
timed public appearances, this was sufficient to keep Stevenson in position 
as a major possibility until the balloting was over at the conventions. 


From mid-1958 to the end of 1959, Stevenson and Kennedy alternated 
with each other as the leading preference of Democratic voters, as reported 
by the Gallup Poll. Neither had a strong lead, during this period, with 
preference ratings in each case around the 25 to 30 per cent level. Early 
in 1960, however, with the beginning of open compaigning, Kennedy achieved 
a stronger lead. He retained this on a plurality basis until the convention, 
but Stevenson's continued popularity was a major drag on the Kennedy prospects. 


Other possibilities in addition to Kennedy and Stevenson were widely 
discussed. Three were governors: G. Mennen Williams of Michigan, Robert B. 
Meyner of New Jersey, and Edmund G. (Pat) Brown of California. All seemed to 
meet the specifications for high rank on any normal scale of presidential 
availabilities and all were willing to receive consideration. But not one 
was able to demonstrate broad national appeal; and Williams and Brown suffered 


especially from the difficulties that have overtaken many governors in recent 
years. 


Still other possibilities included three senators: Hubert H. Humphrey 
of Minnesota, Stuart Symington of Missouri, and Lyndon B. Johnson of Texas. 
Humphrey seemed likely for a time to inherit much of the Stevenson support if 
Stevenson himself could be ruled out of the running. Symington was a potential 
compromise candidate, a role for which he had been considered previously in 
1952 and 1956. Johnson was generally considered the most effective Senate 
Majority Leader in the partv's history; and he was the only potential candidate, 
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other than Kennedy and Stevenson, who seemed able to make a respectable 
showing in the preference ratings of the Gallup Poll, where he ran third 
among Democratic voters in 1958 and 1959. 


All of those named engaged in various forms of activity that looked 
like pre-announcement campaigning. Kennedy was the most sought after as a 
speaker, and with the family-owned Convair airplane as his conveyance, was 
able to accept widely distributed speaking engagements at the rate of three 
or four a week while still functioning actively as a Senator. He visited 
each of the 50 states, many of them repeatedly, and was able to maintain an 
active relationship with state party leaders throughout the country. 


The pre-announcement campaigning of the other potential candidates 
was less extensive, but Humphrey drew heavily on his own time and energy in 
frequent campaign travels for at least a year before he announced, and to a 
lesser extent so did Williams, Meyner, Symington, and Johnson during the 
same period. 


The Kennedy pre-announcement activities, although extensive by com- 
parison with those of any of the other Democrats, were probably surpassed 
between July and December 1959 by the Nelson Rockefeller campaign. Richard 
Nixon also traveled widely and made many speeches, but these activities were 
so closely related to his duties as Vice President and as a national Republi- 
can leader that the separate activities of a pre-announcement campaign were 
never necessary and did not become clearly identified. 


Pre-Convention Campaigns: Republican 


After Nelson Rockefeller's announcement of non-candidacy on December 
26, 1959, it became apparent that the Republican pre-convention campaigns 
might be pitched at so low a tempo that they would be nearly imperceptible. 
The formality of an announcement seemed almost unnecessary in Nixon's case. 
Nevertheless, he did have to decide whether to enter some or all of the pri- 
maries. On January 9, 1960, an aide confirmed that Nixon was indeed a can- 
Gidate and that he had willingly agreed to let his name be entered in the 
primaries of New Hampshire, Ohio, and Oregon. It was indicated that he would 
probably also be entered in most of the other primaries, if so requested by 


the Republican organizations in the states concerned; and this eventually 
occurred. 


Nixon permitted his mame to be used in the primaries in about the 
Same way and for about the same reasons as an incumbent first-term President. 
The election results attracted interest mainly in comparisons of Republican 
and Democratic turnout, but most of these comparisons were inconclusive, 
vith no contest on the Republican side. Nixon had anticipated that this would 
be the case, and refrained from open campaigning, preferring instead to develop 
his role as a hard-working public official. 
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With no opposition in the primaries, the delegates were automatically 
pledged to Nixon in many cases. Action in the state party conventions was 
also overwhelmingly favorable, with the result that the Associated Press was 
able to issue a bulletin on May 2) to the effect that at the Tennessee state 
convention on that day, Nixon passed the majority mark in delegate strength 
needed for his nomination. Whenall 1331 delegates had been selected, probably 
at least 80 per cent were committed to Nixon. The principal hold-outs were 
New York, still in a position to support a Rockefeller draft if one should de- 
velop, and Arizona, South Carolina, and a few other areas where support for 
Senator Barry Goldwater was concentrated. The Gallup Poll reported in May 
1960 that Nixon was the preference of 75 per cent of all Republican voters. 
His nomination had become a certainty long before the convention met. 


Pre-Convention Campaigns: Democratic 


In the Democratic party, the pre-convention campaigns began officially 
witn the announcements of candidacy by Humphrey on December 30, 1959, and by 
Kennedy on January 3, 1960. Humphrey indicated, that he would enter the presi- 
dential primaries in Wisconsin, the District of columbia, Oregon and South Dakota; 
the decision to enter West Virginia came later. Kennedy said he would enter the 
New Hampshire primary, and probably a number of others. 


Both men approached their decisions concerning the primaries with cau- 
tion, but with attitudes markedly different from those of their principal po- 
tential opponents--Stevenson, Symington, and Johnson, all of whom preferred to 
stay out of primary contests. Humphrey had concluded that unless he could make 
a substantial showing in the primaries, it would be impossible to achieve seri- 
ous consideration at the convention. Kennedy's problem was somewhat different; 
as the front-runner in the public opinion polls, he could hope to do well in 
the primaries, but he also greatly needed evidence of the kind that only the 
voters could provide in order to reassure the leaders of his party who were 
worried about his religion, his youth, and his lack of administrative experience. | 


As events developed, the New Hampshire primary on March 8, the Wisconsin 
primary on April 5, and the West Virginia primary on May 10 all proved of major 
importance. Humphrey refrained from entering the New Hampshire primary, candidly 
admitting that he would probably lose if he did. Kennedy thus had no major oppo- 
sition, but managed nonetheless to produce a turnout of Democratic voters one- 
third greater than that of the 1952 contest in which Senator Estes Kefauver had — 
defeated President Harry S. Truman. 


Othe Associated Press made no final tabulation because Nixon's lead had be- 
come so top-heavy that it was no longer newsworthy. 

On the prior evolution of candidate attitudes toward the primaries, cf. Paul 
T. David, Ralph M. Goldman, and Richard"C. Bain, The Politics of National Party 
Conventions (1960), pp. 276-78, 296-97, especially note 33. 
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Kennedy's decision to enter Wisconsin was announced in Milwaukee on 
January 21, at which time he dwelt on both the risks involved in meeting 
Humphrey in Wisconsin and the reluctance of his other major oo to enter 
primary contests in any state. He commented, -- 


"Even though my chief competitors in the convention remain safely on 
the sidelines, hoping to gain the nomination through manipulation of the con- 
vention, I cannot follow the advice of those urging me not to enter this or 
other representative primaries." 


An extremely vigorous campaign ensued, at the end of which Kennedy 
polled 476,02) votes to Humphrey's 366,753. Humphrey was thus defeated in 
the state-wide vote, but carried four of the ten congressional districts 
and won one-third of the delegates. The total vote in the Democratic primary 
was much larger than either party had ever polled before in a Wisconsin pri- 
mary, and it was estimated that 200,000 Republican voters, with no contest 
in their own primary, had crossed over to vote in the Democratic primary .8 
Some of this cross-over seemed to indicate a protest over Republican farm 
policies, but it also appeared that many Catholic Republicans had voted for 
Kennedy and Protestant Republicans for Humphrey. 

primary 

The West Virginie/took on special importance because of the extent to 
which Kennedy's victory in Wisconsin was attributed to his religion. In the 
1 Wisconsin counties where the population is 35 per cent or more Catholic, 
Kennedy carried all 1h; in the 57 with_populations less than 35 per cent Cath- 
olic, Kennedy carried 20, Humphrey 37.7 But in West Virginia the total popula- 
tion is only 5 per cent Catholic, against Wisconsin's 30; and both candidates 


looked to it as a test of whether Kennedy could win in an overwhelmingly Prot- 
estant state. 


Two weeks before the West Virginia election, expert opinion, based in 
part on intensive public opinion polling, was to the effect that Kennedy would 
almost certainly lose the election. The Wall Street Jpurnal reported on May 3, 
1960 that the vote against him might go as high as 60 per cent. In the event 
Kennedy won by 61 per cent of the vote to Humphrey's 39, and Humphrey withdrew 
as a candidate for the presidential nomination. 


This remarkable upset seems to have been one of the rare cases in which 
the outcome of an election was changed by the campaigning of the candidates. 
Kennedy had found it necessary after Wisconsin to meet the religious issue 
head on, and he did so in his address before the American Society of News- 
paper Editors on April 21 in grass roots campaigning throughout West Virginia, 
in his televised appearance with Humphrey on May , and in a special television 


Shes. News and World Report, April 18, 1960, pp. 3-6. 


Ibid., p. 4h. 
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broadcast in the state on the Sunday evening before the election. Humphrey, 
on the other hand, seemed to lose ground as he campaigned and especially as 
it became apparent that Symington and Johnson forces were supporting Humphrey 
in their effort to stop Kennedy. The Kennedy campaign was well-financed, and 
this seems to have been a factor, but no substantial evidence was found of 
improper expenditures on his behalf .10 


In the aftermath of the West Virginia election, one party boss in New 
York made the classic remark: "We'd better get on the bandwagon or it will run 
over us." The Kennedy bandwagon was clearly rolling, and the West Virginia 
primary was probably the decisive point at which his nomination became a near 
certainty. But there was no sudden capitulation of the major opposition forces. 


Symington who had made his candidacy official on March 2, continued to 
campaign actively although adhering to his policy of not entering the primaries. 
The Humphrey withdrawal brought only a part of his previous support to Kennedy; 
it also put new life into the campaign to draft Adlai Stevenson for a third 
nomination. Lyndon Johnson continued his efforts to develop an impressive legis- 
lative record in the Senate, and his supporters organized for a more active cam- 
paign. 


The Kennedy campaign thus continued until the end as a hard-working 
affair in which it was necessary to exploit every opportunity. He won other 
primaries, most notably in his defeats of Wayne Morse in Maryland and Oregon. 
He was undefeated in any open contest, and claimed new Democratic voting 
records in five of the primaries. He refrained from entering three noteworthy 
primaries, those of Ohio, Florida, and California, but under circumstances 
such that he gained advantages. 


In Ohio, where Governor Michael V. DiSalle would have preferred to run 
uncommitted and uncontested as a favorite son, Kennedy agreed to stay out of 
the primary only after the governor had pledged the support of his delegation 
until Kennedy was either nominated er had withdrawn. In Florida, Kennedy had poll 
data indicating that he could win, but left the field to favorite son Senator 
George Smathers with the understanding that he would enter if either Lyndon 
Johnson or Stuart Symington did so. 


In California, Kennedy was faced with the threat that if he entered, 
Humphrey would do so also, with Governor Brown running as a favorite son in 
Opposition to both. A series of negotiations ensued in which Kennedy pressed 


award T. Folliard, "Evidence is Missing in Vote~Buying Stories," Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald, May 31, 1960. 

For an analysis of the evolution of West Virginia voter opinion, based in 
part on current public opinion polling in the state, see the columns by Joseph 
Alsop as published in the Washington Post and Times Herald, May 6 and 13, 1960. 

Washington Post and Times Herald, Jan. 29, 1960, on results of a poll by 
Louis Harris Associates. 
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first for assurances of neutrality if not support from Governor Brown, and 
secondly for the inclusion of a substantial number of his own supporters 
in the Brown delegation. Both of these objectives were achieved before 
Kennedy announced that he would leave the field to Brown as a favorite son. 


The campaign in the primaries was, of course, only a part of the 
story. As usual, more than half of the delegates were selected in state 
conventions and through other party processes. The Kennedy strategy was 
to seek victories in the primaries not so much as ends in themselves but 
rather as the essential means for impressing the delegates selected else- 
where and the leaders by whom they were influenced or controlled. Wherever 
possible, the Kennedy forces sought commitments at the state conventions, 
and were notably successful in a number of cases, but in these arenas ‘the 
other candidates were also often successful in aivocating that the delegates 
either be committed in their favor or be left uncommitted until the convention. 


The result was a gathering consensus in which Kennedy became progres- 
sively stronger both in voter support and delegate support, but without being 
able to demonstrate conclusive majorities in either case. The Gallup Poll, 
in its final pre-convention release on July 9, reported that Kennedy was the 
first choice of 1 per cent of the Democratic voters, Stevenson of 25 per cent, 
Johnson of 16, and Symington of 7--standings that had been relatively stable 
throughout May and June in the case of both Kennedy and Symington, but which 


-represented substantial gains for both Stevenson and Johnson after Humphrey's 
withdrawal in mid-May. 


So far as delegate votes were concerned, the most noteworthy feature 
of the situation in advance of the convention was the discrepancy between 
the published estimates of how the delegates would probably vote, and their 
actual known commitments. With 761 votes needed to nominate, Kennedy was 
credited respectively with 66651/2, 692, and 743 votes by three weekly maga- 
gines of massive circulation. But the Associated Press, working more close- 
ly in terms of public commitments, credited Kennedy with only 546 votes on 
the Saturday before the convention opened, July 9. Life magazine gave Johnson 
417-1/2 votes on July l, the Associated Press 235 on July 9. 


The pre-convention campaigns reached their ending, as the delegates 
prepared to gather, with two noteworthy events. Former President Harry S. 
Truman resigned from the Missouri delegation and explained his reasons at 
a press conference on July 2, saying that he had no desire "to be a party 
to proceedings that are taking on the aspects of a pre-arranged affair. 

He reaffirmed support for Symington's candidacy, although his action suggested 
that it was unlikely to be successful, and also urged the convention to give 
serious consideration to Lyndon Johnson, 


lérifte, July h, 1960, p. 27; U.S. News & World Report, June 20, 1960, p. hi5; 
Newsweek, July h, 1960, pe 19 (second ballot estimate). 
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The other event was Johnson's long-deferred announcement of his own 
candidacy, which occurred on July 5, two days after Congress had adjourned 
for the conventions. Noting that he had stayed in Washington “to tend the 
store" while others campaigned, he predicted nonetheless that he would be 
nominated for President. He had the strong support of Speaker Sam Rayburn, 


who had announced the opening of a Johnson-for-President headquarters a month 
earlier. 


Action at the Democratic Convention 


The Democratic national convention opened in Los Angeles on Monday, 
July 1l. Kennedy seemed to have the nomination almost within reach, but 
the other announced candidates were all present and working hard. The 
Stevenson draft movement also seemed to be gathering a measure of popular 
support, especially in California, 


Over the week-end as the delegations assembled, Kennedy met with as 
many of them as possible. Other candidates did the same; even Stevenson be- 
gan making the rounds. In many delegations an official poll of delegate 
preferences was conducted for the first time. The result was a dramatic in- 
crease in Kennedy's openly committed strength as reported by the Associated 
Press, which said on Monday morning that he had 620-1/2 votes to Johnson's 
2736 


Kennedy himself at a press conference on Monday said that he did be- 
lieve that he had 761 votes, not counting any in several delegations that he 
named. That same day, the Pennsylvania delegation, caucusing at Pasadena, 
gave him most of its votes; but when the California delegation was polled, 
Kennedy's strength was less than anticipated, and there were minor defections 
elsewhere. By late Monday night, Los Angeles papers were carrying headlines 
to the effect that Kennedy was slipping. The Tuesday morning editions of the 
New York Times and Wall Street Journal both widely read in the delegation 
hotels, found no substantial evidence to this effect; but Kennedy himself 
was worried on Tuesday and Wednesday, as he frankly admitted at his press 
conference on the following Saturday. 


Tuesday produced three noteworthy events. The first was the so- 
called Johnson-Kennedy debate, in which, as the result of Johnson's challenge, 
the two men met before the Texas delegation, with some members of the Massa- 
chusetts delegation also present. Despite Johnson's provocative behavior, 
Kennedy handled himself well, as he had in his press conference reply to 
Truman's attack of the previous week. 


The second event was Adlai Stevenson's arrival at the convention hall 
in mid-session to take his seat in the Illinois delegation. The arrival was 
a planned strategem, but the resulting demonstration was remarkable for its 
Spontaneity, persistence, and obvious involvement of the delegates--differing 


in all these respects from the gallery demonstration for Stevenson that was to 
occur on the following day. 
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The third event was the adoption of the platform after rejection of 

a minority report signed by most of the committee members from the southern 
states. Despite the strength of the platform provisions on civil rights to 
which they objected, no threat of a bolt was made and there was not even a 
request for a roll call vote. Both Kennedy and Johnson had endorsed the plat- 
form at their meeting; and as long as Johnson remained in the running, southern 
strategy required a degree of moderation in attacking the platform. 


On Wednesday, the convention heard nominating speeches and conducted 
demonstrations for over six hours, and then finally voted. In all, nine can- 
didates were placed in nomination, with favorite son speeches and demonstrations 
becoming a major nuisance to the television audience (and to the convention it- 
self). The actual voting did not begin, yntit 10:07 p.m. in Los Angeles, after 
one o'clock in the morning in the East. 


The anticipated Kennedy vote held firm on the first ballot, with minor 
increments as delegates previously uncommitted reached the point of decision. 
When Wyoming was reached, Kennedy achieved his majority. He had 806 votes 
at the end of the ballot to Johnson's 09, including the 21 votes of Kansas, 
which had passed initially. Missouri then moved to shift its votes from 


Symington to Kennedy and to make the nomination unanimous by acclamation, 
which was then done. 


The vice-presidential nomination occurred on Thursday, and developed 
into one of the major surprises of the convention. Before the session, Kennedy 
announced that "After discussions with all elements of the Democratic party 
leadership, I have reached the conclusion that it would be the best judgment of 
the convention to nominate Senator Lyndon B. Johnson of Texas for the office of 
Vice President." Opposition instantly developed among members of the liberal- 
labor bloc, but a floor fight was prevented by the absence of any willing alter- 
native candidate who could be placed in nomination. At the convention, the 
rules were declared suspended by a voice vote, two-thirds of the delegates hav- 
ing been said to have so voted, and the Johnson nomination was then put to a 
voice vote and declared carried. 


The following day the candidates made their acceptance speeches, and 
there was a general closing of the ranks for the campaign. On Saturday, 
Kennedy held a press conference at which he discussed the events of the con- 
vention week with unusual candor. He then moved on to the organizing meeting 
of the new national committee, and a slate of Kennedy-chosen officers was in- 
stalled with speed and efficiency in taking over the party machinery. 


Action at the Republican Convention 


Preparatory work for the Republican convention began at Chicago during 
the week following the adjournment of the Democratic convention. The platform 


of convention chronology as published in Congressional 
Report, July 15, 1960, pp. 1231-33. 
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committee was in session from Tuesday on, beginning with two days of public 
hearings by the full committee. This innovation, copied from Democratic 
practice in 1956 and 1960, provided a forum for many of the party's public 
figures. These included Senator Barry Goldwater of Arizona, leader of the 
party's conservative wing, and Governor Nelson Rockefeller of New York, who 
made a one-day trip to Chicago to give the committee his views. 


By Friday the 22nd, the committee was beginning to release advance 
texts of a number of the platform planks. These showed little trace of the 
Rockefeller imprint; and he repeated the need for provisions of greater 
strength on defense, foreign affairs, economic policy, and civil rights-- 
all of which were areas in which he had been sharply critical of the actions 
or inaction of the Eisenhower administration. 


The possibility of a floor fight on platform in the convention--some- 
thing that had not happened in a Republican convention since 1932--began to 
loom. There was not much chance ‘that Rockefeller could win such a fight with 
his own resources, and its tactical relationship to the draft--Rockefeller 
movement was probably over-rated in some of the contemporary speculation... 
But there was great danger of an open rupture that would cost the party New 
York State, and perhaps much more, in the November election. 


At this point the Vice President telephoned Governor Rockefeller and 
then went to New York for an evening conference that lasted into the early 
hours of Saturday morning. They agreed on a statement of 1) points, released 
by Governor Rockefeller, which Vice President Nixon said would provide “a 
guide to our thinking for the consideration of the Platform Committee." The 
content of the 1 points seemed to indicate that the Vice President had gone 
most of the way in reaching agreement. 


The result was a public explosion at Chicago in which conservatives 
and southern delegates screamed "sell-out." Only an ominous silence was 
heard from Newport, Rhode Island, where the President was staying, but an 
intense struggle for control of the convention's action on platform began 
at once behind the scenes. 


Over the week-end as the convention assembled, the platform committee 
seemed disposed to stand firm, partly because the Rockefeller forces on the 
committee were unpopular and out-numbered, partly because there was great 
doubt concerning the Vice President's real views and intentions, partly be- 
cause the committee's previous work had administration approval, and partly 
because of the undoubted personal conservatism of most of the committee mem- 
bers. But the Nixon campaign team was actively.at work among the platform 
committee members and other delegates, privately clarifying and confirming 
his position and insisting that drafting changes had to be made. 


On Monday, July 25, the day of the convention opening, Vice President 
Nixon arrived in Chicago and immediately held a forty-minute press conference. 


3) 
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He bluntly stated that no presidential nominee could run on a platform 
that was out of accord with his views on major issues, reiterated the 

need for platform changes, and gave notice that he would fight the issues 
on the convention floor if necessary. The discussion centered mainly on 
civil rights, where Nixon had long been publicly developing a personal 
position somewhat beyond that of the administration. Ondefense and for- 
eign policy issues, he refused to be drawn into specifics. Nevertheless, 
the possibility of a floor fight no longer depended on an isolated action 
of the New York delegation; the prospect that such a struggle might be led 
by the party's leading candidate for the presidential nomination had sud- 
denly become real. His press conferences over, Nixon went to work in 
person on the job of persuading reluctant platform committee members, while 
keeping in reserve the weapon of his immense convention majority. 


On Tuesday the committee capitulated. A rewritten defense plank was 
accepted without much difficulty after word was passed that it had the Presi- 
dent's consent. On civil rights, however, in-fighting occurred over the 
rules of parliamentary procedure. With Congressman Melvin R. Laird in the 
chair, a ruling that a majority vote (rather than two-thirds) would suffice 
to reconsider was upheld 55 to 1 and a motion to table was defeated 52 to 
43. After lunch, the committee then voted 50 to 35 to reconsider and event- 
ually adopted the revised civil rights plank by 56 to 28. 


Meanwhile, the convention had opened on Monday and had demonstrated 
its affection for former President Herbert Hoover. Tuesday had been planned 
as Eisenhower day--unlike the unplanned Eisenhower day in San Francisco four 
years earlier--and he was given a rousing welcome by a million Chicagoans. 
Arriving at the Sheraton Blackstone, he expressed his warm appreciation, com- 
mented that “there is a political campaign on and we old fellows are supposed 
to be forgotten," and went upstairs to discuss platform problems and the 
choice of a vice-presidential nominee with Richard Nixon. At the convention 
that evening, the President made one of his most vigorous addresses. He re- 
ferred to the “professional pessimists," whom he likened to Job's boils, 
defended the record of his administration at length, and asserted that "if 
we present the facts fervently, persistently, and widely, the next President 


of the United States will be a Republican--and that will be a blessing for 
America.* 


On the following morning he addressed-a breakfast meeting of 600 
Republican candidates for public office. He noted that he would still be 
President for another six months, referred to his own stake in having a © 
platform that he could live with during the coming short session of Congress, 
asserted that the platform draft had been brought into accord with his beliefs, 
and indicated his intention to take the initiative in dealing with Congress 
along the lines indicated by the. platform. After further conferences, he 


left for Denver that afternoon, leaving the stage vacant for the party's in- 
coming nominee. 
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That evening--Wednesday July 27--the convention transacted most of 
the week's business in one four-hour session. After the platform was ap- 
proved, Vice President Nixon and Senator Barry Goldwater were placed in 
nomination. Goldwater withdrew in a speech in which he urged all conserva- 
tives to rally behind Dick Nixon. Ten Louisiana votes stayed with Goldwater 
nonetheless, but all other votes, 1,321, were cast for Nixon. Nelson 
Rockefeller and the New York delegation had announced for Nixon on the pre- 
vious day, ending any prospect of a contest from that direction, with 
Rockefeller again reiterating his unwillingness to accept second place on 
the ticket. | 


In the early hours of Thursday morning, Nixon met with more than 30 
party leaders on the problem of the vice-presidential nomination. The 
choice had narrowed down to United Nations Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge and 
party chairman Thruston B. Morton. Morton was the preference of many party 
officials, and especially those of the Middle West; but Lodge was deemed 
more likely to strengthen the ticket by most of those present. Nixon event- 
ually stated his own reasons for preferring Lodge: the Republican party 
could only hope to win by concentrating public attention on the issues of 
foreign policy; and Lodge could make a greater contribution to this objec- 
tive than any other potential nominee. 


That evening the convention confirmed Lodge's nomination with no 
dissent. Both candidates then made their acceptance speeches, and the 
convention adjourned ona note of optimism considerably different from the 
defensive position in which it had begun four days earlier. 
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Inte tation and A sment 


So much for the chronology of the nominating campaigns and conventions. 
The more difficult task of this paper still remains--the interpretation and 
assessment of this body of experience from several different perspectives: the 
quality of the performance of the conventions; the functions performed by the 
campaigns; the influence of issues and interest groups; the strategies followed 
by the candidates; the potential effects on the parties, the party system, and 
the government; the prospects for reform in the nominating process; and perhaps 
some final comment on the considerable variance between expectations and outcomes 
throuthout the series of political events that ended in the nominations. 


P ce of t Conventio 


In choosing the candidates, both conventions ran true to form. As the 
party in power, the Republicans confirmed the nomination of their heir apparent 
with even less trouble than usually occurs in such cases. Nixon's 99.2 per cent 
of the vote can be compared with Hoover's 76.9 in 1928 and Taft's 71.6 in 1908. 
As the party out of power, the Democrats came to the balloting with four major 
candidates, They produced a deeply divided vote, and nominated the front runner 
with only 53.0 per cent of the total. 


Some commentators thought the conventions were deficient as representa- 
tive institutions because in each case they seemed to be accepting a predetermined 
choice. But what could have been said of the conventions if they had done the 
opposite? When there is a visible mandate that is both valid and specific, the 
representative institution has no choice if it is to remain representative. 


The Republican party had given its mandate for Nixon long before the 
convention met to execute the decision. On the Democratic side, the case was 
not so clear, since Kennedy was not a majority preference of the whole party 
on a first-choice basis before the convention had acted. But probably the rule 
should be accepted that any candidate should be preferred who could defeat each 
and all of his opponents if paired against them separately, one at a time.1 


L4 Duncan Black, The Theory of Committees and Elections (1958), Chapters 
9 and 10; David, Goldman, and het cit., p. 315, note 2k, and p. 489, 


note 7. 
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On this basis, Kennedy was probably the majority choice of the Democratic party 
at the time of the convention. 


Usually the delegates are guided, not only by indications of preference 
within the party, but also by their overriding mandate to pick a winner if they 
can see one. On this basis, the mandate for Kennedy was about as clear as any 
finding based on nublic opinion polling can be. For more than a year, he had 
been repeatedly identified intrial heat polling as the Democratic candidate 
most likely to be able to defeat Richard Nixon, who in turn had been regularly 
identified as the Republican candidate most likely to defeat any Democrat. 


On the vice-presidential nominations, there was more question concerning 
the performance of the conventions. In both cases, the ticket-leader made the 
choice and the convention confirmed it. In a sense, the convention was abdicating 
its function of choice; but obviously neither convention could make the choice 
unless it could find at least two willing candidates for the office who were 
willing to accept consideration. The absence of alternative candidates at the 
point of action was the result of the consensus among party leaders that the 
presidential nominee should make the choice, after consultation and due delibera- 
tion, In 1960, both nominees were willing to accept the responsibility and 

able to discharge it. 


The performance of the conventions can be appraised from many points of 
view in addition to their records as representative institutions in picking the 
candidates. Most of those other points of view are beyond the scope of this paper; 
and even on the candidates, it may be said that the only final test is the merit 
of the candidates themselves. Here it would be presumptuous to make any final 
attempt at assessment, but it can certainly be noted that when the conventions 
were over, the impression was abroad in the land that both parties had managed 

to pick the strongest tickets available to them, and in each case to pick a team 
that could safely be entrusted with the leadership of the party and the adminis- 
tration of the government if elected. 


What was most noted by all the commentators was the striking change that 
is in prospect when President Eisenhower is replaced by one or the other of the 
present candidates. It seems apparent that the time has come to move to a new 
generation and a new type of leadership. It cannot be said that this aspect of 


15tn a series of tests of thepreferences of Democratic voters when asked to 
make a choice on a two-man basis, the Gallup Poll reported on February 27, 1960, 
that Johnson was preferred to Symington by 47 to 28 per cent, with 25 per cent 
undecided; Kennedy was preferred to Johnson by 58 to 32 per cent, with 10 per 
cent undecided; and Kennedy was preferred to Stevenson by 50 to 43 per cent, 
with 7 per cent undecided. At the time, Kennedy was the first choice preference 
of 35 per cent of all Democrats, but against either Johnson or Stevenson, the 
strongest of the other possibilities, he was already the majority choice of the 
party voters who had decided. He was probably even more firmly the majority 
choice on this basis by the time of the convention, when his first choice preference 
rating was up to 41 per cent, as previously noted. 
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the decision was the result of a deliberate choice by either convention, but at 
least the conventions managed to avoid putting any obstacle in the way of the 
major historical transition that is about to occur. 


i P by the C 


If it is desirable to examine the record of the conventions, it may be 
even more important to examine that of the campaigns that preceded them, since 
what the conventions could do was already largely determined when they met. What 
functions were performed by the nominating campaigns; and how well did they perform 
them? 


The manifest social rg | age of any political campaign is to contribute 
to the basis for rational choice.1© Presidential nominating campaigns can make 
this contribution by helping to develop the issues, by testing factional strength 
‘and intensity, and most of all by testing the candidates themselves. The choices 
where rationality is needed include those by the party voters in determining 
their preferences, the similar choices by party leaders (who also study the 
wokest and finally the decisions by the delegates themselves when they vote 
with due regard for the views of their party constituents and leaders. 


In the Democratic party, the nominating campaigns were important 
primarily for what they did by way of testing the candidates. In the course of 
this testing, Humphrey was knocked out of the running by what had happened in 
the campaigns. The contest then settled down to one in which a rising younger 
man, Kennedy, was pitted against three older men, Stevenson, Johnson, and 
Symington, each of whom had attained positions of eminence at a considerably 
earlier period. It seems as certain as anything can be that Kennedy could not 
have been nominated without the kind of showing that he was able to make in 

the campaign. If the Kennedy choice was rational, it was the prior campaigning 
that made rational choice possible. 


In the Republican party, the situation was entirely different. There 
was no open pre-convention contest, and the most likely candidate, Nixon, was 
a man who already seemed well known. But there were some major questions 
concerning which party faction could mst effectively claim his allegiance; 
and there were major issues concerning the general direction in which the 
party's course should be set. The internal struggle between-tle positions 
symbolized by Rockefeller, Eisenhower, and Goldwater eventually broke out 
into the open at the convent ion, but mainly because of the tactics pursued by 
Rockefeller and the responses that he provoked from his party colleagues. 


Other exist. Cf. Stanley Kelley, Jr., Political Campaigning - 
l ed Electorate (1960), pp. 1-7; David, Goldman, and 
Bain, PD. 297-99. 
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The pre-convent ion activities were by no means lacking in educative value for 
the Republican party and its leaders. 


I Is and Int 


All of this suggests that in various latent ways, the influence 
of issues and interest groups upon the outcome in each party may have been 
greater than was generally suspected. 


By its mere existence, the Kennedy candidacy symoblized the issue 
that was also latent in the Al Smith candidacy of 1928: the rights of a 
citizen of the Catholic faith to run for office with an expectation of fair 
consideration by the electorate. This issue had to reach the kind of resolu- 
tion that was represented by the West Virginia outcome before Kennedy could 
win at the convention; it may have to reach some similar resolution on a 
national scale before he can win in the election. 


Other issues of civil rights were salient throughout the campaigns 
and at the conventions, in turn reflecting the extent to which Negroes have 
become a major factor in national politics as an organized interest group. 
Kennedy's strong line on civil rights was a necessary factor in mobilizing 
his convention majority; Nixon's similarly strong. line was less related to 
nominating considerations, but equally important in preparing to compete 
for the electoral votes of several pivotal states. 


Leaders in both parties were aware throughout of the competition for 
attention between the issues of foreign and defense policy, on the one hand, 
and those of domestic economic policy, on the other. The Democrats, while 
strongly criticizing the record of the Eisenhower administration on foreign 
and defense policy, seemed mainly inclined to make their bid for popular favor 
on the basis of the party's relationship to domestic economic issues. All of 
the candidates for the Democratic nomination talked about foreign policy, 
but competence in this area never seemed to become effective as a criterion 
for choosing among the candidates. The differences among the candidates 
were not sufficiently great to make this possible. Among the Republicans, 
on the other hand, foreign policy considerations were credited with being 
decisive in the choice of Lodge for the vice-presidential nomination. 


In the debating among the Democratic candidates, efforts were sometimes 


made to develop and clarify differences in regard to the issues of agriculture, 
labor and welfare policy. Most of this discussion left no clear result, 

except in Humphrey's showing in the agricultural areas of Wisconsin, where 
his local victories seemed related to his past efforts on behalf of ’ mid-western 
agriculture. 


At the conventions the problems of agriculture occupied much of the 
time of the two platform committees, but as usual, there was little clear 
evidence that the leaders of organized agriculture were making any special 
effort to influence the choice of nominees in either party. The business 
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interests of the country also seemed to be relatively neutral in the nominating 
activities of 1960, unlike their heavy involvement in the Taft-Eisenhower 
struggle of 1952. Presumably Nixon was acceptable to most of the business 
interests affiliated with the Republican party, while in the Democratic party, 
Kennedy, Symington, and Johnson all seemed to have their quotas of active 
support from segments of the business community. 


Organized labor was again present much more fully at the Democratic 
convention than the Republican, and took a much more poche. interest in the 
contest for the Democratic nomination than it had in 1956. 17 Kennedy had 
long been seeking the suppogt of organized labor for the Democratic nomination 
with considerable success. Symington was acceptable to most of the labor 

- leaders and was actively supported by some; Lyndon Johnson was the object of 
their special opposition. They did much to make Johnson's nomination for 
President impossible and they could claim some credit for the Kennedy nomination. 
They were not happy over the proposal to nominate Johnson for Vice President, 
but recognized the merits of the combination that would result in the effort 
to win victory in November. Accordingly, they took active steps to quiet the 
flurry of protest by labor delegates in the various state delegations when the 
choice of Johnson became known. The display of latent power, and of the extent 
to which that power could be controlled, was impressive. 


17Roscoe Born reported in the Wall Street Journal, July 12, 1960, that 
labor leaders were “pressuring this Democratic convention in greater numbers, 
and with more organized efficiency, than any previous one.” Their objective, 
he said, was to recast the Democratic party by provoking conservative southern 
elements into leaving the party; this was the reason for their concentration 
on the civil rights issue. Party realignment was seen as essential to a 
"longer-range strategy of putting a stop to election victories that turn into 
legislative defeats." 


Victor Reisel's column as published in the Los Angeles Citizen-News, July 
5, 1960, reported an estimate from labor circles of at least 365 labor 
delegates and alternates at the Democratic convention, compared with 220 at 
Chicago in 1956, who in turn were said to have had about 125 votes. The 
labor voting strength at the Democratic convention of 1952 was about 100 votes 
according to David, Goldman, and Bain, QP. cit, pp. 102-04, 341-he, and 517. 


18cr, in particular two noteworthy stories in the Wall Street Journal, both 
by Roscoe Born. The first, on January 18, 1960, reported that leaders of the 
AFL-CIO had decided not to back any candidate for President in 1960, as a demon- 
stration of the movement's annoyance over the treatment it had recently received 
from the Democratic party. The second, on February 11, 1960, reporting on the 
meeting of the AFL-CIO general board at Miami Beach, indicated that Senator 
John Kennedy had won a substantial victory by securing a reversal of the position 
reported in the first story, copies of which had been included in kits of material 
that were distributed when the Committee on Political Education began its sessions. 
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The Strategies of the Candidates: Out-Party 


Comment after the Democratic convention gave Kennedy top marks as 
a campaigner. He was greeted as a near-genius who had defeated the .old pros 
at their own game, as one who had worked hard at his own candidacy from 1956 
to 1960 without ever making a major strategic or tactical error. 


: The unanimity of this comment makes it reasonable to inquire whether 
any of the other candidates could have won by pursuing a different strategy. 
The answer can only be speculative, but it is nonetheless "no," except perhaps 

for Stevenson. Humphrey's strategy was probably the best available to him, 
and still not good enough. The same could be said, for different reasons, of 
the strategies pursued by Symington and Johnson. With as popular a candidate 
as Kennedy in the running, their antipathy to the primaries was probably self- 
defeating, but there is little reason to think they could have improved their 
prospects by entering the primaries. In each case, their basic difficulty was 
their inability to awaken the enthusiasm of the rank-and-file in any of the 
forums where they made the attempt. : 


One of the oddities of the Johnson strategy was his decision, in 
collaboration with Speaker Sam Rayburn, to bring Congress back into session 
again after the conventions were over. Apparently this was intended to strengthen 
the position in seeking support for the Johnson candidacy at the convention, as ~ 
well as to give him a favorable forum in which to begin the campaign if nominated. 
To the extent that these were indeed the motivations, they seem to have reflected 
an erroneous judgment of the possibilities in both respects. 


Stevenson's strategy was probably the most questionable of all in 
terms of any combination of rational goals. If he genuinely desired the 
nomination, an announced campaign beginning soon after the Humphrey withdrawal 
would have strengthened his popular support and greatly increased his delegate 
strength, without making it necessary for him to again undertake the burdens 
of campaigning in the primaries. He might then have been able to deadlock the 
convention long enough to emerge as the only possible majority choice. Con- 
versely, if Stevenson believed that Kennedy was entitled to the nomination 
after his victories in Wisconsin and West Virginia, a view attributed to him 
by some at the time, he did little to assist in bringing the Kennedy candidacy 
to success. At the convention itself, Stevenson's behavior was sufficiently 
ambiguous to weaken his influence with many other party leaders. 


Among the candidates who were in the running at the end, it probably 
could be said that only Kennedy had freed his thinking from the inhibitions 
induced in the Democratic party by a century of exposure to the two-thirds 
rule. Kennedy probably could not have won under a rule requiring two-thirds 
of the votes for nomination, as Roosevelt did in 1932. If forced to try, 
Kennedy probably would have been pushed back to the kind of strategy used by 
Roosevelt, a strategy very similar to that followed in 1960 with much less 
Success by Johnson and Symington. On this basis, Kennedy's chances for winning 
would have been very much poorer, and Stevenson, even without much effort on 
his own behalf, might have become the only possible alternative in the end. 


‘ 
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The Strategies of the Candidates: In-Party 


In the Republican party, the strategic decisions of the potential 
candidates for the presidential nomination were controlled by two basic ex- 
pectations, first that Nixon would win the nomination easily even if given a 
contest, and second that despite his skill as a candidate, Nixon would have 
an extremely tough fight in winning the election. It was the combination of 
the two expectations that led Rockefeller, Goldwater, and Nixon to behave as 
they did. 


Rockefeller and Goldwater presumably concentrated on trying to influence 
Nixon's position, and that of the party, on platform issues because they saw no 
hope of defeating Nixon for the nomination. After the platform struggle had been 
completed, Rockefeller and Goldwater then let Nixon have his nomination with 
their own support and on a near-unanimous basis in order to begin closing ranks 
for the difficult election contest in prospect. 


Nixon was indebted to both Rockefeller and Goldwater for giving him the ~ 
opportunity to clarify his own middle-ground positions in a publicly dramatic way, 
which in turn gave him the opportunity to emerge as his own man in a situation 
where he was in conflict with many of the prior commitments of the Eisenhower 
administration. Nixon used the opportunities with consummate skill, never with- 
drawing his support for what the Eisenhower administration had done in the past 


while always putting his emphasis on the prospects for changes that would need to 
be made in the future. 


Behind all this, many commentators saw a basic change in Nixon strategy 
for winning the election, a change that they believed took place when Lyndon 
Johnson was added to the Democratic ticket. At that point, it is argued, Nixon 
gave up his previous hopes for carrying much of the South and became far more 
intent than before on carrying New York and other northern states. This, it is 
said, is what made his 14-point agreement with Rockefeller necessary. 


Perhaps so, but to this observer, it seemed mainly that Nixon was returning 
to a long standing pattern in his own behavior in preferring strategies directed 
at the northern vote when the issue came down to a hard choice. If this is so, 
the main effect for Nixon of the Johnson nomination may have been simply a clari- 


fication of the problem that he could we in explaining the situation to the 
President . 


The Potential Effects of the Nominating Campaigns and Conventions 


The nominating campaigns and conventions of 1960 will undoubtedly have 
long-ranging effects on the parties, the party system, and the government, but 
these will merge into the complex of all of the effects of the present year. 
Until the election is over, it is too early to spend much time in speculation 


ss the potential effects of the whole process, but a few points deserve 
notice, 
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The most important is the prospective effect on national party organi- 
zation of putting such personalities as Kennedy and Nixon into the top posts of 
party-leadership. Both are young, vigouous, and oriented primarily to the problems 
of politics at the national level. The tendency to nationalize party organization 
in the United States, which has slowly become visible in the years since the end 
of World War II, seems likely to take a long leap forward. 3 


The waning power of the local bosses was widely noted in comment on 
both party conventions; it seems likely to keep on waning. Other means will have 
to be found in order to get the work done that is necessary if each national party 
is to become effectively competitive with the other in fighting national campaigns 
for the White House and for Congress. With Kennedy at the helm in one case and 
Nixon in the other, a considerable centralization of actual power within the party 
organizations seems inevitable. Any greater formalization of authority at the 
center is not likely to come until later, but even this might begin to become 
apparent in the campaigns of 1962 and the conventions of 1964, particularly in 
the party in power, whichever party that turns out to be. 


Changes of the kind that seem in prospect are likely to be consolidated 
rapidly on a permanent basis in the party that wins the election. As usual, the 
prospects will be far different in the losing party, but the prediction might be 
ventured that on this occasion, the organizational problems of the losing party 
may be dealt with much mone vigorously after the election than has usually been 
the case in past decades. 


Some commentators have offered the opinion that if Kennedy loses the 
election, he will disappear from presidential politics, while others have said 
the same of Nixon. But to suppose that either of these tough, energetic, and 
skillful in-fighters would give up the struggle merely because he has lost an 
election would seem remarkably foolish. On the contrary, it would seem much more 
likely that whichever individual is involved will take an even firmer grip on 
the machinery of his party in order to strengthen his position in the contest 
for the party's presidential nomination in 1964. 


Unless the defeat of the defeated candidate is indeed catastrophic, his 
prospects for a second nomination will probably be very good if he is willing to 
work for it, in the light of the records established so recently by Dewey and 
Stevenson. It is partly becasue of the recency of those events that the prospects 
for continuity in the leadership of either party in defeat are very much better 
than they would have been, for example, before 1948. 


Changes of the kinds indicated in the parties and the party system would 
surely have consequences for the conduct of the government. One could expect a 
strengthening of the President's role as party leader, which might in turn have 
some effect on relations between the President and his party in Congress, and 
on how the party groups in Congress are organized to be effective. With the 
nomination of a senator for President, there may be some further shifting in the 
general position of the Senate in the ’ political firmament, and at least some change 
in the motivating goals of senators and govenors. When the election is over, the 
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field will obviously be open to a very wide range of speculation on subjects of 
interest to all political scientists. 


There has already been a flurry of interest in the prospects for some ~ 
kind of reform in the nominating process during the next quadrennium. As usual, 
some commentators were depressed by the performance of both conventions and 
wondered audibly whether they might not be the last that will ever be held. 


This raises the question whether there is currently any genuinely strong 
impulse for change. My own impression is that there is public dissatisfaction with 
many aspects of the present system, but that there has also been a very wide loss 
of confidence in the reformist schemes of the past, including most notably the 
proposals for a presidential primary to be held throughout the entire country to 
settle the issue in each party on a single day. If this is true, the kinds of 
reform that az most likely to prosper are those that deal with what might be con- 
sidered the details of the system, but that could also be based on a review of 
every major feature in terms of its relationship to the inner integrity of the 
system as a whole. From this point of view, there are probably three main areas 
for further exploration. 


First, there is the broad problem of the political career patterns that 
bring men within sight of the Presidency and induce them to make the final run 
for the goal, coupled with the problem of the campaign techniques that they choose 
to adopt while making the race. This is the area that seems to be of least interest 
to commentators and public alike, yet it may well be the most important of all in 
any long-range view of the situation as a whole. 


Second, there is the apparatus of rules and practice by which the 
conventions are composed and brought together, including the rules on the size of 
the conventions, the apportionment of votes among states, the state laws and 
party rules on delegate selection and instruction, and all of the problems 


relating to the existing presidential primaries and their possible extension to 
other states. 


Third, there are the customary practices on how the conventions operate, 
including the tendency to maintain nineteenth century patterns of floor demon- 
strations and favorite son pleadings that seem increasingly futile, the general 
air of nonsense that surrounds so much of each convention's business, and all of 
the problems that are inherent in attempting to achieve standards of fair parlia- 
mentary procedure in so large a mass meeting. 


Specific proposals for changes in all three of these areas were discussed 
at length in the book that I recently completed in collaboration with Ralph M. 
Goldman and Richard C, Bain, The Politics of National Party Conventions. Other 
proposals that could be substituted for, or added to, those that we made are 
undoubtedly germinating elsewhere, especially in the staffs of the two national 


committees and among those who are currently at work in the campaign organizations 
of the two candidates. 
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With this background of interest and activity, some progress in the 
reform of the presidential nominating process may occur. The first requirement 
would seem to be the kind of leadership in dealing specifically with these issues 
that either a Kennedy or a Nixon could provide from the White House if he saw fit 
to do so. There will also be a need for a considerable amount of further staff 
work in the selection and development of proposals that seem sufficiently meri- 
torious to deserve: substantial efforts. If leadership and staff work are applied 
to the problem, the kind of consensus that would be necessary to bring any set 


of proposals to fruition might then develop rather rapidly within each political 
party. 


Unless there is both leadership and staff work of the kind indicated, 
however, it seems very unlikely that there will be much change in major character- 
istics of the presidential nominating process during the four years ahead. The 
existing consensus has moved to the point where support has been withdrawn from 
the earlier proposals for drastic change; it has not jelled in any new pattern 
of prospective action. It is not likely to do so until some major source of 


national leadership supplies the necessary concrete proposals on a basis that 
will command national attention. 


ctatio t 


The political changes of 1960 have already supplied a substantial number 
of outcomes that were out of accord with expectations that were widely held in > 
centers of expert opinion. The newspaper editors of the country, for example 

when polled on the strongest ticket that each party could nominate, repeatedly 
responded to the effect that for the Democrats, the strongest ticket se < e be 
Stevenson and Kennedy, and for the Republicans, Nixon and Rockefeller.+9 The 
editors were not asked whether they thought each party would end by nominating 
the ticket they considered strongest, but the expectation of a Stevenson- 
Kennedy ticket was very widely held by qualified observers throughout the 
calendar year 1959 and well into 1960. 


The candidates who were openly giving Kennedy a contest at the end, 
Johnson and Symington, had been guiding their strategy for months against an 
expectation that Kennedy would achieve at most a mixed record in the primaries, 
would enter the convention with no more than 30 to 40 per cent of the delegate 
strength, would achieve his maximum strength by the second or third ballot, 
and would then be defeated. Each of these expectations was successively proved 
wrong, yet the opposing candidates were so firmly committed to a course of action 


that they had little alternative except to persevere in the face of impending 
defeat. 


‘congressional Quarterly Weekly Report, April 22, 1960, pp. 680-81, 
summarizing results obtained in April 1959, October 1959, and April 1960. 
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The Nixon nomination was completely in accord with most expectations, 
but the dramatic clarity with which Nixon emerged as the leader of the Republican 
party was not. Nixon was the beneficiary of a somewhat fortuitous set of 
circumstances, but the skill with which he exploited the circumstances was the 
product of eight years of experience in dealing with the problem of how to act 
like a leader while occupying a secondary position. 


Throughout the whole experience of the nominating process as it culmina- 
ted in 1960, there were many other incidents that contained a considerable element 
of surprise, Taken in conjunction with the major cases just enumerated, what 
can we conclude? Does the discrepancy between expectations and outcomes suggest 
that the presidential nominating process was inadequately understood at the 
beginning of the period? Or is the problem one so much dominated by the im- 
ponderables of human personality under the stresses of top leadership responsi- 
bility that it can never be fully understood, and perhaps better not? Or is 
the major explanation simply that we are caught in the undertow of a great 


period of human change, in which the unpredictable may be merely normal for 
the next generation? 


Perhaps there is something to be said for all three of these possible 
lines of interpretation of the variance between expectations and outcomes. At 
any rate, they all add fascination to a subject that cuts close to many human 
concerns; and they suggest also that further surprises may well be in store 
for all of us before the present season of campaigns and elections is over. 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE AND POLITICAL FICTION 


JAMES F. DAVIDSON 
The University of Tennessee 


Prepared for delivery at the 1960 Annual Meeting of The American 


Political Science Association, New York, Statler Hilton Hotel, 
September 8-10, 1960 


Ie Political Science: Is It a Fiction? 


A panel devoted to the political novel, and to three political novels in par~ 
ticular, will scarcely be able to explore this question thoroughly. In terms of 
time available, it might be better to let the panel stand simply as a break in the 
ordinary routine of convention programs, and the topic as one in which there is a 


good deal of interest, without pausing to consider whether the interest is intra- 
or extra~professional, 


There have recently been suggestions, however, that political fiction is worth 
some serious attention from those engaged in political study,~ These suggestions 
cannot be accepted or rejected without some reference to the state of that study. 
Furthermore, those of us whose interests lie in this direction are frequently forced, 
by encountered mutterings that "whatever it is, it isn't political science," to 
raise the next logical question in self-defense and self-evaluation, 


Let us begin with the objection least admirable, but by no means least potent 
in day-to-day academicsmanship: that if political scientists start doing the sort 
of thing the English Department does, they will find it just that mch harder to 
Claim a special place for themselves, After all, there's enough trouble keeping 
clear of History and Philosophy, not to mention Business Administration or the other 
social sciences, If jurisdictional petulance is running particularly high, the 


political scientist with a piterary bent may find himself regarded as a kind of 
departmental security riske 


lowight Waldo, Perspectives on Administration (Univ. of Alabama Press, 1956), 
Chapter IV; Roland Egger, "The Administrative Novel," APSR, Vol. 53 (1959), Lb8—55; 
Morton Kroll, "Politics in Literature," PROD, Vol. 3, No. 5 (1960), 3-6; Edwin A. 
Bock, "P I & E", in Public Administration Review, Vols. 17-18 (1957-8). 


ethe simile recalls two incidents. As a federal employee I once attended a 
meeting on security at which the unit supervisor told us that there were two kinds 
of security: national security and agency security, He wasn't going to say any= 
thing about national security because we all knew about that, and if we violated it 
the law would get us, What he wanted to make clear was that if we violated agen 
security through undue fraternization with other agencies, and this included certain 
competing branches of our own, he would get us, Several years later, as an outsider 
at a meeting of an honorary society in Education, I heard one candidate discussed as 
a “bad risk" on the grounds that he had a defensive attitude about Education. 
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When such particularism is raised from the level of intramural feuding to the 
level of higher learning, its objectives seem less petty, even if the desire for _ 
status still shows. The modern search for a science of politics has been urged by 
some notable minds, Yet too often the hope for success has been tied to a belief 
that only method of a particular sort can make political study a science, and to a 
fear that unless political study can be made a science it mst remain something that 
is not really worth doing, because too many people have been there before, Any 
‘self-respecting academician resents the role of minor prophet. Hence the insistence 
that we must make of our association something more than "a loose coalition of 
ethical philosophers, armchair politicians, administrative technicians, and non= 
professional lawyers." This is usually accompanied by a wistful glance at the 
natural sciences, with their accomplishments, affluence, and prestige, and a renewed 


determination to find the key to success, An appropriate term might be’ "social- 
science climbing," 


The possibility of political analysis "as a skill in its own right" has been 
said to depend on “whether the political analyst is content with plausible interpre- 
tations and penetrating suggestions that seem to explain the problem he is studying; 
or whether he yearns for the logical and statistical standards of proof that test 
his geterelssatjons to the point of measuring the probable or standard error of 
deviation."© This paper is mostly about plausible interpretations and penetrating 
Suggestions, and I do not happen to have the above-mentioned yearning to any strong 
degree. I think it important that others in the field do have it. At this point, 

I am only interested in establishing that not everyone has to have it in order to 
be called a political scientist, as long as that's what serious students of politics 
have to be called. Inasmuch as a pluralism of approach is firmly established in 


practice among political scientists, the only reason for affirming it is that con= 
trary claims do keep cropping up 


lotherwise » the field "will drift toward the status of an applied science, like 
education or engineering « « « 


Avery Lieserson, “Problems of Methodology in Political Research," Political Science 


Quarterly, Vol. 68 (1953), 368. 

er social sciences are similarly stimulated: "Claiming to set forth %a 
general sociological theory', the grand theorist in fact sets forth a realm of con- 
cepts from which are excluded many structural features of human society, features 
long and accurately recognized as fundamental to its understanding. Seemingly, this 
is deliberate in the interest of making the concern of sociologists a specialized 
endeavor distinct from that of the economists and political scientists." C. Wright 
Mills, The Sociological Imagination (Oxford Press, 1959), De 356 


2Lieserson, Ope Cites pe 683. : 


3tn 1953, Lieserson declared that the aim of behaviorism was to recast the 
traditional fields of political science: "Potentially, all political scientists 
other than value theorists, that is, goal-oriented political philosophers, are be~ 
haviorists," Ibide, pe 567. More recently, an editorial in PROD, Vol. 1, No. 6 
(1958), p. 42, described political behaviorism as "political science as some of us 
Would like it to be." See the reply by C. M. Kilpatrick in Vol. 2, No. 2, ppe 9-13, 
Which, while favorable to the behavioral approach, insists that it is a particular 
approach within political science. Charles S. Hymeman, The Study of Politics 
(University of Illinois Press, 1959), Chapters I and II, defends the pluralism of 
Spproath among political scientists, and concludes, sensibly, that it is “common 
attention to a particular subject matter" » not method, that distinguishes them. 
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There is also the desire to move with the current of the times; in fact, to 4 
help it along, Precipitous changes both within science and because of science spur | 
efforts to make social knowledge more dependable through scientific techniques, and - 
at the same time intensify the feeling of need for such knowledge, Disappointing vi 
results can be interpreted as calling for redoubled efforts, rather than for ree 
evaluation of procedure, and skeptics can be viewed as shirkers from the crucial 
task, This is understandable, although I believe that the growing army of "politi- 
cal", scientists, meaning natural scientists in politics, is more likely to be aided 
by students of politics prepared to understand the effects of science in political 
terms than by most of the recent efforts to understand politics in scientific terms = 
Social scientists preoccupied with the natural sciences for techniques they can 
borrow, for what they can do with their data to make it assume a scientific forn, 
for concepts that comfort them with a sense of similar possessions, mays like the 
passionate devotees of an alien culture, not have the best sense either for the 


unique and unattainable, or for the common denominators of human endeavor, in what 
they admire » 


It is also understandable that social scientists should try, from their uneasy 
position between the sciences and the humanities, to serve as a communicating link 
between the two. When the effort takes the form of a devotion to method as ritual, 
however, the results serve no communication need at all, If one looks over the — 
journals in political science, and in related areas of public opinion and social 
psychology, in search of significant political conclusions in articles resulting 
from the applications of such ritualized method, the failure becomes only too clear, 
Moreover, it is something widely recognized among practicioners in the field,? 


It is not without significance that the splintering of enthusi for a "real 
science" of politics can be sharply traced in public administration,’ This field 
grew with the need for it, with the expansion and proliferation of agencies of 
government that put increasing strain on the ability of officials to prevent total 
confusion. Scientific management offered hope. Moreover, the depression environ- 


1¢, P. Snow, in The Two Cultures (Cambridge Press, 1959), ppe 39-40, lists as 
groups a country needs "to come out top in the scientific revolution," after two 
levels of scientists and supporting technicians, “fourthly and last, politicians, 
administrators, an entire community, who know enough science to have a sense of 
what the scientists are talking about" 


Appendix. 


3See John C. Honey, “Research in Political Science: A Further Note," Public 
Administration Review, Vol. 17 (1957), 2393 Wallace S,. Sayre, "Premises of Public 
stration: Past and Emerging," Ibid., Vol. 18 (1958), 102=5; Emmett Redford, 


ideal and Practice in Public Administration (University of Alabama Press, 1958), 
PPe ix=x, and Chapter Le 
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ment and ensuing war environment of this expansion tended to make objectives -— and 
with them "values" -- seem clear, Amyone could sec the job to be dones the thing 
was to get on with it. Ultimate values were assumed, while disputes over them 
seemed relics of a bygone day, and a waste of precious time, Like economic studies 
with sights always set on sustained maximum production, political studies could be 
devoted to means in the belief that knowledge of mems, refined and reduced to 
certainty, was the thing most needed, 


Add to this the natural desire of practicing administrators to be freed from 
the human vagaries that bedevil their work, It may not be the "passion for 
anonymity" at one time ascribed to the ideal presidential assistant; but it some- 
times amounts to a passionate wish that everybody could be anonymous, identified 
only by function and directed with certainty according to function, with no re= 
proaching encounters in the flesh. Then, like the conductor of an orchestra, the 
administrator might usc his knowledge of the administrative "score", plus his own 
interpretations (well, the conductor can't be anonymous), to draw out of his organi- 
zation the effect that he wants and always, somehow, misses, Add also the need of 
some administrators for linguistic ritual to make them feel equal to the job, and 
of others for the same to make them feel the job is bigger than they know it ise 
The sum is a powerful impetus toward a science of public administration, designing 
models for the "machinery" of government, and conceived as part of a master science 
of politics. 


The immovable obstacle has been the proximity of public administrators to 
their subject matter. Not that the literature always reflects this proximity; at 
its worst it has been as helpful to administration as some contributions of the 
educationists to education, Yot, as a group among political scientists, a relatively 
high proportion of public administrationists have been involved at some time or 
other with the thing itself, Theory has been subjected to considerable pressure 
practice. This may account for a prevalonce of irony among the practicioners, 


lof, the discussion of the practical impulse in the origins of American 
political science as a whole, and its shortcomings, in Hans Morgenthau, "Reflections 
on the State of Political Science," Review of Politics, Vole 17 (1955), 433-45. A 
more recent critique of the development and nature of American political science, 
from a perspective outside it, is found in Bernard Crick, The American Science of 
Politics (University of California Press, 1959). 


For a light but pointed treatment of the gap between administrative theory 
and practice, sce Stephen K. Bailey, "A Structured Interaction Pattern for 
Harpsichord and Kazoo," Public Administration Review, Vol. 1h (1954), 202=h. 
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genial or cynical according to occasion and temperament ¢/ It undoubtedly accounts 
for recognized modifications and changes of direction in administrative theory, 


The usefulness of the concept of administration as separate from politics has 
been questioned, and along with it the possibility of universal principles of 
administration sufficient to bear a claim to science, Experience with the complexi-~ 
ties of administration has been reflected in an increasing attention to analysis of 
particular institutions and situations, notably in the form of the case study.* It 
appeers that the main shift in administrative study has been in this direction. One 


of the minor effects has been an increased interest in fictional representations of 
administrative and political situations. | 


On the other hand, another group of critics have taken traditional administra~ 
tive theory to task for not displaying en scientific rigor; for producing prin- 
ciples that are at bottom only "proverbs", since they are not drawn from empirical 
research. These critics, oriented toward the behavioral approach and the study of 
groups, minimize the value of the case approach and other problem-oriented research 


lett was hard to separate the elements or fix any blame, It was the carly 
New Dealers! scorn for established procedures, without the sense of social purpose 
which gave administrative integrity to their experiments, It was the war-time 
attitude that all means must be used toward the end, without the steadying pressure 
of one overriding end, It was the disillusioned liberal insisting on 
Machiavellianism, with all the bitter worldliness of a disappointed lover covering 
and assuaging painful memories with a pride in his hard-bought wisdom, Perhaps, 
too, there was a kind of final devotion to the vanished vision in proving that, if 
it had not been real, nothing real was good," James F, Davidson, “The Public 
Servant," Antioch Review, Summer, 1956, 217. 

Cf. Mills on the transition from liberal to illiberal practicality, ope Cite, 
PPe 88-92, Crick, ope cite, speaks of “the cult of realism in the Progressive Era" 
(Chapter V), and treats scientism as a refuge taken by American libcrals; see 
comments by Oliver Garceau and H. Mark Roelofs in the American Political Science 
Review, Vol. 53 (1959), 1117=19, and Vol. 5) (1960), 496-7, respectively. 


°sayre, Qs cites Ps 103; Waldo, ope cites Pe 13, 18; Horbcrt Kaufman, "The 
Next Step in Case Studies," Public Administration Review, Vol, 18 (1958), 58. The 
last article is a call for work to be undertaken with the belicf in the “cumlative- 
ness of human knowledge," which shows complete awareness of and besetting doubts 


about the difficulty of holding to this belief with regard to validation of 
administrative principles. 


3se6 Pe In, above, In addition to the "P.I.&," sections cited, references 


to fiction have appeared from time to time in other articles in the Public 
Administration Review 
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because it does not produce general propositiuns or transferrable concepts which 
can be used and tested. Instead, they call for a concentration on the production 
of concepts which will make a real science possible, The argument has been carried 
on at length,+. and I propose to dwell on it here only because "conceptualizing" is 
of some importance both in science and in literature. The following discussion 
considers concepts and models in the natural and social sciences, Part II takes 

up the same problem in literary fiction, 


The new concept-seekers in political science have often appeared to reason as 
follows: a science, to be a science, requires a subject matter of its om, and a 
language of its own which contains the concepts by which the subject matter is 
understood; in political study we have a subject matter, but except for a few 
specialized terms like “state” which aren't adequate and should be replaced we have 
no language of our own, and no concepts which explain what a science ought to ex 
plain about its subject matter; therefore, let us begin making concepts, building 
language, and keep on doing it until we have a science, 


Esperanto stands as a monument to the fact that language is not made in this 
way. The concepts of the natural sciences were developed, not to “have” them, but 
as a means of explaining phenomena that could not otherwise be accounted for, They 
had a use in themselves, and continued ‘in the language just so long as they did have 
ause,e There are plenty of unexplained phenomena in politics, and always will be, 
for constant change means a high obsolescence rate among explanations. Such new 
concepts as have been suggested for political science, however, have not been note 
ably successful in explaining anything that cannot be explained more simply in the 
extant language.e* It is useless to talk of cumulative effect unless there is some- 
thing effective to accumulate: the sum of zeros is zero. 


Always, at the end of an inconclusive exercise or elaborated truism,it is 
possible to invoke the future, with a reminder of how long it took to bring the 
natural sciences to their present level, A certain amount of this faith and hope 
may be commendable, but not the request for charity toward the results produced. 


Ifthe leading critic of traditional administrative theory from this stand point 
has been Herbert Simon: Administrative Behavior (Macmillan, 1947), ppe 43-4, and 
Organizations, with James G. March (John Wiley & Sons, 1958), ppe 5, 30. On dis- 
sant sfaction with empirical studies and problem-oriented research, in terms of 
theoretical results, see also Lieserson, op. cite, 562, 569-70; Kaufman, SBe cites 
and Richard McCleery, "Prison Government and Commnistg! PROD, Vole 1, No. 4 (1958), 
2h. For the argument, see the exchange between Simon and Edward C, Banfield, 

Public Administration Review, Vole 17 (1957), 78-85, and Vol. 18 (1958), 60-66. 


2c8 e Gabriel Almond, "Comparative Political Systems," Journal of Politics, Vole 
3 (1956), 089; David G. Smith, "Political Science and Political Theory,” American 
Political Science Review, Vole 51 (1957), 73740; John Pe. Roche, "Political Science 
and Science Fiction, American Political Science Review, Vol. 52 (1958), 1026-9; 
Charles B, Stauffacher, “Organizations: An Executive's View," Public Administration 
Review, Vol. 19 (1959), Tau-5. See also Appendix. 
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The “infant disciplines" argument, as to what should be expected of attempts to 
bring science to social study, is rapidly taking its place with the infant 
industries argument on tariff. To repeat, each new concept in the natural sciences 
has had to be justified in itself as providing new meaning, not as a conce 

possibly leading to other concepts which might in the future be meaningful.” In 
the process of acceptance or rejection, I am not under the impression that the 
natural scientists have been particularly charitable toward each other's concepts 
or demonstrations. 


As for the last-resort praise, "At least it's a try for something new," the 
same could have been said for the alchemists, In fact, while answering their 
critics that "not yet done" doesn't mean "impossible", political behaviorists 
aspiring to emgthods that are more objective, less subject to the 'filtering' of 
the observer",* and to political analysis as a skill freed from dependence on - 
practical experience, have committed what might be termed the alchemists! fallacy: 
letting’ the desire for an end prove its possibility. The alchemists did indeed 
contribute to the development of chemical science, but not at all in the way they 
intended. 


Much of the trouble lies in the refractory nature of politics as a subject 
matter, and the difficulty of applying scientific methods of verification in social 
inquiry, about which much has been said. Some of the trouble comes from having 
got the wrong fix on science, Perhaps not enough has yet been said about miscon- 
ceptions of science which have led those bent on a science of society, political 
or otherwise, to rule out in the name of science approaches peculiarly helpful in 
understanding the complex phenomena they have to deal with; approaches which are 
not at all alien to the natural sciences, re 


We have Robert J. Oppenheimer's word that in physics "the use of analogy — 
adapting a familiar mode of description to a new situation, finding the points of 
difference, and ultimately determining whether anything remains to the analogy — 


lin the words of one long devoted to the devclopment of a science of politics: 
"A hypothesis is a hypothesis, and an abstract definition is an abstract definition. 
The test is interpretive utility." George Catlin, "Political Theory: What Is It?" 


Political Science quarterly, Vol. 72 (1957), 10. See also Charles Beard's warning 
against regarding use ctions as hypotheses, pe 9n below, 


*simon, Public Administration Review, Vole 18 (1958), 6le 
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seems essential to the progress of understanding." C,. A. Coulson, Oxford mathema- 
tician, in discussing the fictions on which modern physics depends, refers to 
physical laws as "convenient ways of talking." The classical interpretation of 
scientific method -- fact-collecting, hypothesis, experimental verification -- is, 
he says, “at best a half~truth, and at worst a travesty of the way scientists 
themselves do their work,"* Ernest Nagel, Columbia logician, urges that students 
be brought to recognize scientific concepts as “intellectual creations, often 
suggested by the data, . « « products of a croative imagination."3 Physicist R. B, 
Lindsay goes even further: “Without imagination there could be no science, The 


intuitive power of bs mind in dreaming dreams is the essential basis for the 
advance of science." 


"Analogy", "fiction", “creative imagination", "intuitive power": these are 
significant terms for the topic under discussion, If they are important to under- 
standing in fields where a high degree of reliable quantification obtains, how much 
more so in those where it does not. The models which social scientists have 
attempted to use are themselves fictions and, as has been noted, the correlation 


lathe Mystery of Matter," Adventures of the Mind, ed, Thruelsen and Kobler, 
(Knopf, 1959), Pe 676 

"If the scientist has during the whole of his life observed carefully, trained 
himself to be on the look out for the analogy, and possessed himself of relevant 
knowledge, then the ‘instrument of feeling! . « » will become a powerful divining 
rod « « « in creative science feeling plays a leading part." Harding, quoted in 
W. I. B, Beverage, The Art of Scientific Investigation (Modern Library, 1957), 78. 
See also Chapters V-VII, on "Imagination,® "Intuition," and "Reason," 

Waldo, ope Cite, pps 29=30, discusses analogies or idioms in the study of 
administration, and includes a reference to Stephen Pepper, World Hypothesis: A 
aa in Evidence, on analogies and root metaphors in philosophy, making a 
q ie ense of political science as science, Professor Waldo stresses (ppe 
1-25) the necessity for a loose rather than a strict construction of the word 
"science", to avoid both feelings of inferiority and blind alleys in social science » 


euPact and Fiction in Physics," Bucknell Review, Vole 9 (1960), 1, 9. Cf. 
Hannah Arendt, "The Modern Concept of History,” Review of Politics, Vol. 20 (1958), 
5778; and the earlier discussion of scientism in Hens Morgenthau, Scientific Man 
VS Power Politics (University of Chicago Press, 1946), Chapter V,. 


~ ein Blanshard (Ed.), Education in the Age of Science (Basic Books, 1959), 


bn(tn) the theory of relativity, the quantum theory, and to a certain extent 

also in the thcories of biology « « « » we can see the similarity between the 

actions of the humanist who works with intuition or imagination and the creativeness 
of science, The creation of a scientific theory, to my mind, is ultimately just as 
much a work of art as the painting of a great picture or the composition of a piece 
of msic, It represents the same kind of mental activity." Ibide, pe 211. For a 
further roll call of distinguished scientists on science as "a strange voyage where 
imagination, beauty and pattern are our signposts," see Coulson, ope Cite, pps 11-12. 
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between them and actual experience has often not been satisfactory .- Analogy does 
not provide verification, but it is a source of powerful and directive suggestion. 
Analogy is inseparable from the comparative method, to which social scientists turn 
inevitably and productively in their efforts to comprehend social complexities that 
lie beyond verification. 


"Comparison is at the heart of both adminisjration and scholarships" declares 
an editorial in the Public Administration Review, "Between these extremes of (the 
artist's) subjective judgment and testable performance (e.g. paving materials) we 
talk of ‘informed judgment! and ‘objective appraisal of evidence,.'" It concludes 
that the reduction of the subjective element is not easy "in the present state of 
knowledge," and notes the tendency to magnify the importance of what can be measured » 
I would add that the reduction of the subjective clement will never be easy in any | 
conceivable state of knowledge; that it is highly doubtful whethor it will be much 
easier than it is now, where significant political conclusions are concerned, This | 
is no reason not to continue every effort to measure what we usefully can; it is 
every reason not to magnify the importance of the measured result. 


If the multiplicity of factors in any social situation are all to be considered 
in analysis and comparison, the social scientist must “filter” his material to such 
an extent that his imagination and intuitive power have to be reckoned as a part of 


| 


is a strong philosophical tradition currently revived and embel- 
lished in much of the work of the linguistic-analysts, which suggests that the pur- 
posive activity of thought operates with universal application by means of fictions 
of varying inadequacy — that this, in fact, is the only feasible way of finding 
our way about the world, of dealing with reality in a practical, manipulative re- 
warding senses Of course, the practicality of such procedures depends on the ability 
to translate fictional models back into action and experience, and the distance 
which separates theory from practice in so many disciplines -= even such pre-eminent— 
ly practical disciplines as engineering and cconomics -- is itself an indication of 
the distortion that processes of thought put, progressively and cumulatively, on 
our direct observation of things and events. . . « Tom Burns, “The Idea of 
Structure in Sociology," Human Relations, Vol. 11 (1958), 217-18. 

On the unsatisfactory correlation of models and reality in the social sciences, 
see Appendix, “Useful as a fiction or abstraction, like the economic man or the 
political man, is or may be for limited and ‘practical purposes," warned Charles 
Beard, “it becomes harmful . . . when we regard it as hypothesis and therefore 
possibly true . . . « Since all the humanistic sciences . . »« are based on abstrac- 
tions from history-as-actuality, that is, are selective emphasies on particular 
aspects of history, they can be in no respect independent, free-moving sciences. « « 
To ascertain the degree of truth in them, it is imperative to check them against 
the degree of knowledge of the actualities of history." Theory and Practice in 
Historical Study (Social Science Research Council, 1946), pe 10. 


*James We Feslor, “Asphalt vs. Concrete, and Other Comparisons," Vol. 19 (1959), 
15s See also Leslie Lipson, "The Comparative Method in Political Studies," 


Political Quarterly, Vol, 27 (1957), 372-82. 
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any pattern he comes up with. In studies of society the observer is always with us, 
and his only check is other observers, As Karl Mannheim said, “It is not a source 
of error that in the visual picture of an object in space we can, in the nature of 
the case, get only a perspective view, The problem is not how we might arrive at 

a non=perspective picture but how, by juxtaposing the various points of view, cach 
perspective may be recognized as such and thereby a new level of objectivity ob- 
tained, Thus we come to the point where the false ideal of a detached, impersonal 
point of view mst be replaced by the ideal of an essentially human point of view 
a the limits of a human perspective, constantly striving to expand 
itself, 


The problem of communication between observers brings us back once more to 
language. The conclusion of Alfred Cobban regarding the language of social history 
can be applied also to political science, 


Since every social situation is unique, it may be asked how we can 
ever find a common vocabulary to describe them, we have to resort 
to ordinary concrete language, says Seignobos (Charles Seignobos, 
Etudes de politique et d'histoire), adding, 'I knew that it is not 
elegant. It is very humiliating to be reduced to speaking like 
everyone else'; but despite the attraction of scientific terminology, 
there is no alternative .« » « » (Cobban says that this is a counsel 
of despair:) Rejecting both the attempt at an abstract scientific 
vocabulary and vague every=day language, does not leave us with no 
solution, The terminology necessary for the writing of social hise 
tory is likely to arise, and can only arise, I suggest, out of an ex~ 
tensive examination of the relevant historical data, 


lideolo and Utopia (Harvest Books, 1936), ppe 296-7. 

Quoting the passage from Beard on "the actualities of history," noted on the 
preceding page, Professor Charles Frankel points out that historical inquiry is not, 
as Beard implies, free from the limitations of abstraction which he is warning social 
Scientists against. Beginning with the very use of language, and continuing on 
through organizing ideas te the employment of ideal types Crike “the Puritan mind"), 
the historian is doing more than sorting "gross subject matter" which can automati=€ 
cally determine the truth-content of the abstractions of social science. “Indeed, 
¢ « « Some of the most interesting and fruitful generalizations that historians have 
employed are abstractions of a particularly pure sort, resembling the chemist's con= 
cept of a pure gas," "Philosophy and History," Political Science Quarterly, Vol. 

72 (1957), 353-6, 
| "The historical fact is in someone's mind or it is nowhere. . . « How can the 
historian deal with vanished realities? He can deal with them because these vanished 
realities give place to pale reflections, impalpable images or ideas of themselves, 
and these pale reflections and impalpable images which cannot be touched or handled 
are all that is left of the actual occurrence »« . « e He has to be satisfied with 
these, for the very good reason that he has nothing else." Carl Becker, "What are 
Historical Facts?" (1926), Western Political Quarterly, Vol. 8 (1955), 331. 


*ethe Vocabulary of Social History," Political Science Quarterly, Vol. 71 (1956), 


Cf. the discussion of "total immerson" as necessary for accurately understanding 

Concepts in a language being studied, in Harry Hojer, “Identifying the Vominant Con= 

Ceptual Categories in a Language," American Anthropologist, Vole 56 (1959), 2156 
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Cobban is concerned with historically accurate usage of individual terms like 
"feudalism", 28 opposed to the loose meaning given them in current vocabulary. 
Political scientists have a similar interest in rescuing ccrtain terms, beginning 
with "politics" itself, from the looseness of common vocabulary, and defining the 
limits of their meaning more carefully, Effective definition of this kind can only 
arise out of an extensive examination of the relevant political data which make 

the limits of useful employment of the word clear. It will stick in thc Language only 
if the maning is acceptable to those equally acquainted with the relevant data. 

It cannot arise from language-building undertaken primarily to have a separate and 
specialized vocabulary in which to discuss politics. The more the specialized 
vocabulary parallels the common vocabulary, the_more time will be invested in trans- 
lation and the smaller the dividend of meaning. Except where the common terms are 
clearly inadequate to the data, we ought to reconcile ourselves to speaking like 
everyone olse, as far as usage goes. ; 


As far as style goos, "sciencing" in politics has taken its toll as in other 
areas of social study, The combination of concept—building and the attempts of 
writers to remove all evidence of themselves from the records of thcoir observations, 
has produced some dismal results, Against the attitude that this is a trifling 
matter, that as an attribute of belles-lettres, style is probably a liability to 
anyone running down facts in pursuit of science, it is worthwhile quoting Alfred 
North Whitehead: 


"The most austere of all mental qualities . . e (is) the sense 
for style. It is an aesthetic sense, based on admiration for the 
direct attainment of a foreseen end, simply and without waste. 
Style in art, style in literature, style in science, style in 
logic, style in practical execution have fundamentally the same 
aesthetic qualities, namely, attainment and restraint. The love 
of a subject in itself and for itself, where it is not the sleepy 
pleasure of pacing a mental,quarter-deck, is the love of style as 
manifested in that study.” 


The foregoing discussion is intended to support, within the limits of the © 
Space available, an affirmative answer to the question raised at the outset, and 


If, the "translations" of Talcott Parsons in Mills, ops cite, Chapter 2. The 
Same sort of operation can be performed -- in fact, has tombe ‘performed in the pur~ 
suit of significant moaning == on too much of the writing in political science, The 
tendency to prop conclusions with verbiage has been particularly noticeable in 
opinion studies; sce Appendix, 


2 

In Blanshard, op. cite, pe 2992 See also Beveridge e Cite, PPe 105-8, on 
"scientific taste ;" 2 Wills, Ope cite, Appendix, on "intellectual craftsmanship," 
especially 217-22, on style. 
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to show why such an answer neither sells short a noble enterprise nor bites the 
hand that has nearly always fed me. 


Political science is 4 fiction, and none the worse for it, if the terms are 
properly understood. In using fictions, whether as institutional descriptions 
(separation of powers, political/administrative dichotomy), institutional compari- 
sons (parliamentary government, dictatorship), or in abstracted configurations of 
political behavior (group, authoritarian personality), political science follows 
a procedure found also in the natural sciences, with a difference as required by 
a different subject matter. The role of the political observer as scientist is 
also a fiction, and a useful one insofar as it leads him to discipline himself 
toward the limits of possible objectivity, If, on the other hand, the political — 
scientist conceives of science as a method of data-handling, rather than a habit 
of mind, and undertakes to pattern his work on the natural sciences accordingly; 
if he is led to strain for an objectivity beyond the limits of possibility, and to 
reduce his judgments below the level required for significant meaning; then the 
fiction of political science is revealed in its unuseful form: in the elaborate 
inconsequence of its work, or in its distance from political reality. 


Now let us turn to the narrower use of the word "fiction", and to the immediate 
question for discussion. 


IIe Political Fiction: What Use to the Political Scientist? 


Pressed to define a political novel, Irving Howe said it was any novel he 
wished to treat as if it were a political novel, although he yould not wish to 
treat most novels in that way because there was no reason to,~ From a literary 
critic -- even one with political interests -—- this is less arbitrary than might 
at first appear, for he is not likely to want to treat a work from a political 
standpoint unless there is a substantial amount of politics in it to treat. A 
political scientist, on the other hand, may be led by his interests to trace 
political elements which are much less apparent, or play a much smaller part in the 
work, This is all right, understood as political rather than literary criticism, 
but there are limits, For example, while I confess a certain bewildered fascina= 


Lath discussing nineteenth century writers I have employed more or less con= 
ventional methods of criticism, while in treating twentieth century writers I have 
found myself placing a greater stress upon politics and ideology as such; but this 
was not the result of any preconceived decision, it was a gradual shift in approach 
that seemed to be required by the nature of the novels themselves," Politics and 
the Novel (Horizon Press, 1957), ppe 11, 17¢ The first chapter is an exce 

reatment of "The Idea of the Political Novel," 
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tion with the recent volleys of Shakespearean criticism in the American Political 
Science Review,~ this is not what I have in mind, "Political fiction" is here 

used to cover novels, stories or plays, or parts thereof, where political processes 
or political views are reasonably close to the surface, and where the pearls -—- if 
any -- do not all have to be dredged from the vasty Geepge The novels to be 
discussed on this panel are sufficiently representative, 


Fiction can be political either in the intent of the author to persuade the 
reader of a particular political view by means of his story, or in his selection 
of characters who move in a political setting or under political pressures for 
the sake of the story itself. The two types may be combined, of course, but if 
the propaganda element predominates, characterization and plot inevitably suffer, 
The soapbox novel, along with the author who mene it, can be taken as one form 
of data in the study of past or present opinion,” It is likely to have literary 
value only with an exceptionally talented writer, and then below what he could 
achieve without the polemics, 


Discussing the two varieties of political fiction, and the error of confusing 
political with literary criticism, Orville Prescott observed: "When the depression 
retreated . .« « the proletarian novel disappeared, There were so few good ones, 
anyway, that only John Steinbecks and John Dos Passos! are now remembered." More 
recently, George Orwell and Arthur Koestler are political journalists whose power 
and passion penetrate through their literary clumsiness to make them important. 
Robert Penn Warren, on the other hand, Prescott sees as an abler artist "who 
missed completely the most significant thing about Willie ayes and Huey Long, 
their personification of the American road toward fascism," 


Descriptive fiction which is not directly intended as propaganda can also be 
used as social data, tracing the prevalence of customs, attitudes, and character 


luarry V. Jaffa, “The Limits of Politics: An Interpretation of K Lear, 
Act I, scene i,"Vol. 51 (1957), ppe 405-27; Allan D. Bloom, “Coemopoliten Man 
and the Political Community: An Interpretation of Othello," Vol, 54 (1960), 
130-57; Sigurd Burkhardt, "English Bards and APSR Reviewers," Ibid, ppe 158-66; 
and the Bloom—Burkhardt exchange, Ibide, ppe 457=736 


“The narrower genre defined by Professors Waldo and Egger as the “administra- 
tive novel" would, of course, be included, 


38.g., Walter Rideout, The Radical Novel in the United States, 1900-5) 
(Harvard Press, 1956). 


bin My Opinion (Bobbs-Merrill, 1952), Chapter II. 
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typeset In an early issue of the British journal Public Administration, the presi- 


dent of the Civil Service Author's Society wrote on fictional portrayals of civil 
servantse* Recently, Howard R, Smith has analyzed the businessman in American 
novelss Professor Smith's study is of interest to social scientists not only 
for the subject, but because he presented it as the presidential address to the 
Southern Economic Association in 1958, and because it is an admirable systematic 
treatment. 3 


Considered as data, popular fiction is a means of forming some judgment as to 


lof. Kroll, Ope Cites ppe 45. Examples would include Susanne Howe, Novels 
of Empire (Columbia Press, 1949); Je Me van der Kroef, "The Colonial Novel in 
Indonesia," Comparative Literature, Vol, 10 (1958), 215-31; B, H. Gelfant, The 
American City Novel (University of Oklahoma Press, 1954); and O. W, Coan and R, Ge 
Lillard, America in Fiction: An Annotated List of Novels That Interpret Aspects 
of Life in the United States (Stanford Press, 1945). 

Where writers of fiction develop sufficiently coherent ideas of history or 
philosophy, these may become the object of a deeper analysis, as in Isaiah Berlin, 
The Hedgehog and the Fox: An Essay on Tolstoy's View of Bestery, (Sanco & Schuster, 

e More likely, they will be used only as starting=points the scholar's 
exploration: see Andrew Hacker, "Dostoevsky's Disciples: Man and Sheep in 
Political Theory," Journal of Politics, Vol. 17 (1955), ppe 590-613; and Martin 
Kessler, "Power and the Perfect State: A Study in Disillusionment as Reflected 
in Orwell's Nineteen Eighty-Four and Huxley's Brave New World," Political Science 
Quarterly, Vole 72 (1959), 565-77. 


Humbert Wolfe, "Some Public Servants in Fiction," Vole 2 (192k), 39=57e 
I am indebted to Professor Charles S, Ascher for this reference, 


3uthe American Businessman in the American Novel," Southern Economic Journal, 
Vol. 25 (1959), 265=302. See also Warren G, French, "Timothy Shay Arthur: 

Pioneer Business Novelist," American Quarterly, Vol. 10 (1958), 55«65; Van Re 
Halsey, "Fiction and the Businessman: Society Through All Its Literature," Ibide, 
Vole 11 (1959), 391-402; and the articles on this subject in the issues of Fortune 
for November 1948, December 1952, January 1955, and August 1959. 

After a detailed examination of the businessman as seen in the works of 
thirty authors, Professor Smith concludes that critics who feel he has been dealt 
Special punishment are wronge Despite an “understandable self-consciousness" of 
businessmen who feel personally involved in the new social order they have done 
So much to bring about, "the fact remains that quality novelists have not singled 


out businessmen as primary moral agents in a process of civilizational deteriora~ 
tione" p, 301. 
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the currency and acceptability of political attitudes and political conceptset 
Several years ago Granville Hicks noted that, after a period in which politics 

had disappeared from American literature along with the proletarian novel, writers 
were beginning to conclude that if there is no particular virtue in writing, about 
politics, there is also no particular virtue in not writing about politics °- Since 
then, they have been given one or two good reasons to conclude that there may be 

a particular commercial virtue, if no other, in writing about politics, The most 
widely circulated results interest the political scientist primarily as a sign of 
what kind of politics is going with the reading public, 


This is particularly true in the United States, where political fiction is 
aimed much more at the spectator or consumer of politics than at the participant 
or producer. To invoke a Lasswellian proposition, "Political symbols circulating 
among the power holders correspond more closely to the power facts than do the 
symbols presented to the domain,""? The novelists stick to the symbols of the 
domain, with enough inside dope to give a sense of expose” Accuracy is reflected 
mainly in externals: sights, sounds, procedure, terms of the trade, etc. As 
Virginia Woolf pointed out in dismissing it, "This kind of work requires great 
dexterity and nimbleness, and gratifies a real desire. To know the outside of 
one's age, its dresses and its dances and its catchwords, has an interest and even 
a value « e e « if you have a mind that way, may even instruct. But (the) work 
passes as the year 1921 passes, as foxtrots pass, and in three years! time looks 
dowdy and dull as any other fashion which has served its turn and gone its way ,wt 


Even if he is able really to get beyond the externals of politics, and would 
rather do this than make the best-seller list, the American writer has no great 
encouragement that he will reach a more limited audience built around the partici- 
pants themselves, For C, P. Snow, this is the one factor that swings the balance 
to England as a place for the writer, “Do your politicians, civil servants, 
schoolteachers, read as ours do? If they do, it seems to me that your writers do 


1, number of studies have been made by sociologists, tracing broader attitudes 
than the strictly political: see Milton C,. Albrecht, "The Relationship of 
Literature and Society," American Journal of Sociology, Vols 59 (1953-h), ,25=36; 
and "Does Literature Reflect Common Values?" American Sociological Review, Vol. 

21 (1956), 722-29; and James H. Barnett, "Research Areas in the sociology of Art," 
Sociology and Social Research, Vol. 2 (1958), 401—5. 

Two political comments on currently-identified literary groups are Eugene 

Burdick, "The Politics of the Beat Generation," Westcrn Political Quarterly, Vol. 


12 (1959), 553=5; and Morton Kroll, "The Politics of Britain's Angry Young Men," 
Toid., 555-57. 


en. Y. Times Book Reviews, August 12, 1956, pe 5e 


"The State of Communications Research," Public Opinion 
suarterly >» Yole 23 1959)5 


horanite and Rainbow (Harcourt, Brace, 1959), pe 46-7. 
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not feel their response 


Both reasons, I think, are involved. Our public men do not read as much as 
their counterparts elsewhere, and when they do, their habitual mode of public 
expression prevents writers from feeling their response, "Is there," it is asked, 
"any point of gontact between the world of President Eisenhower and the world of 
Albert Camus?"“ The gulf is not in all cases so great, and less with regard to 
political fiction than to some other kinds. At least as important as the gulf of 
intellectual interest is the probability that if an American politician reads 
political fiction, he judges it not by what he knows about politics, but by what 
he thinks a constituent reading it will think about politics. Hence any response 
the author gets from him is likely to be in terms of "symbols of the domain," 


Here, the political scientist may find both a use for and some service to lit- 
erature, For telling lies, and still worse, for tclling bad lies, Plato would 
have banished poets from the Republic.” Yet the poets have never been banished; 
and every regime that has tried, either literally or through the exile of the mind 
which is censorship, has been the worse for it. In the "lic" of fiction is also 
its truth, if it has any. If it has none, if it is a "bad lie", then it should 
incur not the censorship of law, but the censure of informed opinion, And if 
political scientists are as informed about politics as they ought to be, they have 
a critical role to play in correcting misinformation and distorted emphasis in 
fiction dealing with politics, whether these procede from reasons of politics, or 
reasons of literary expediency. 


I want to comment further on the question of truth in fiction which is raised 
in the foregoing paragraph. First, however, mention needs to be made of one other 
possible use of political fiction: in the teaching of politics and administration. 
This device goes a step beyond the case study, forsaking factual authenticity for 
what the teacher judges to be authenticity of atmosphere or "feel" for the problem 


luimich Side of the Atlantic?" Harpers, October 1959, pp» 163-660 Note that 
American academicians do not escape avorable comparison, 

“Glenn Tinder, “Human Estrangement and the Failure of the Political 
Imagination," Review of Politics, Vol, 21 (1959), 612. - 

3p, G, Collingwood maintains that it is not the poet as such whom Plato would 
banish, not even the representative poet as such, but the mere entertainer. 


crineyples of Art, quoted in Caroline Gordon, How to Read a Novel (Viking, 1957), 
icy 


Undoubtedly the mere entertainer would be first on the list, But in the 
Tenth Book of the Republic it is made explicit that Homer must go; "and we are 
ready to acknowledge that Homer is the greatest of poets and the first of tragedy 
writers; but we must remain firm in our conviction that hymns to the gods and 
Praises of famous men are the only poetry which ought to be admitted in our State," 


“nad os the true gods and perfect men to praise, would a real poet stay on these 
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treated, It is a means of adding a certain amount of vicarious experience where 
real experience is impossible. Some teachers do include works of fiction among 
supplementary or rgcommenged materials, and various suggestions to this effect have 
appeared in print.” The advantages and limitations should be sufficiently obvious 
to make further discussion unnecessary. 


None of the uses mentioned thus far — as signals of opinion, as misrepresen- 
tation to be corrected, or as aids to teaching -——- approach fiction as the author 
intended the reader should when he wrote it. The remainder of this discussion will 
attempt to do so, Considering political fiction as it can be and sometimes is, 
rather than as the output of every writer who decides to try a political setting, 
what relation has it to the political scientist's own thinking? 


According to a number of writers, critics, and teachers of literature, not 
very much. The writer, after all, wants to tell his story, hold his reader, scll 
his booke And he-has every right to do so, If he lectures, he bores all but the 
few who came to hear a lecture, If the editorial stuffing sticks out of his 
characters, he risks making both the characters and the views offensive or ridicu- 
lous. Hence Somerset Maugham's insistence ghat the aim of art is to please, and 
that anything aimed to instruct is not art,“ 


As for the critics, they are naturally interested in form: in the whole work 
and the relation of all its parts, Most of them recognize social and ideological 
background as parts to be considered, but any attempt to treat these separately 
from the whole usually pains them to some degree. The more that literary structure 
is stressed as the sole standard for criticism, the more the phrase "novel of ideas" 
becomes anathema; the sharper becomes the insistence that it makes no difference 
what the book is "about," that reality is entirely beside the point. The test is 


lWaldo, Ope Cites Bock, Public Administration Review, Vol. 17 (1957), 285. 
The series of case stories published by the American Foundation for Political 
Education represents an attempt to combine the case study method with some of the 
techniques cf the short story, See also Austin L. Porterfield, "Some Uses of 
Literature in Teaching Sociology," Sociology & Social Research, Vole 41 (1957) 
421-26; and Josephine Strode, Social Insight Through Short Stories (Harper, 


Novelists and Their Novels (Wm. Heinemann, Ltd., 1954), ppe Cfe 
Egger, Cites De 


402. Gordon, ope cit, Chapter I. 

For a discussion Which is also of interest to political scientists as an 
attempt to achieve a more scientific liter discipline through rigorous analysis 
of structure, see Manfred Kridl, "The Integral Method of Literary Scholarship," 
Comparative Literature, Vol. 3 (1951), 18=3h. 
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whether the author's skill can make us believe what he says without wanting to con=— 
front it with realitye 


In distinguishing between the world of fiction and the real world, however, it 
should not be forgotten that our willingness to believe depends not only on the 
author's skill, but on what he promises, If he says, "Come with me to an enchanted 
land where the heroes are true and the villains get their due," we should expect 
only to be enchanted, In terms of the traditional distinction, he is writing a 
romance, not a novel. If he says, "Come with me to the United States Senate," and 
walking along ways with which we are more or less familiar, he suddenly turns us 
down a corridor of fantasy, we are less likely to be pleased. And art, in Maugham's 
sense, Will not have been served, It is true that, if we can't tell the corridor 
of fantasy from the real one, we may have no reason to be displeased, but signifi- 
cant authors do not rely on the ignorance or inexperience of their readers, They 
convey the sense of an actual world, and if that world is not a fantastic or a 
completely personal world (in which case the skill at making it "actual" tends to 
be poetic rather than narrative), there must be a correspondence with the real 
world that intelligent and informed readers can recognizes 


In describing what the novelist does to the real world to create his world, 
the early partisans of naturalism reflected the hopes for science, which in litera~ 
ture was to give us new scientific realism, The viewpoint and language of Emile 
Zola's Roman Experimental should give some pause to political scientists: 


"The novelist is equally an observer and experimentaliste « « e (He) 
introduces an experiment, that is to say, sets his characters going 
in a certain story so as to show that the succession of facts will 
be such as the requirements of the determinism of the phenomena 
under examination calls for « « « « The whole operation consists 

in taking facts from nature, then in studying the mechanism of 

these facts, acting upon them, by the modification of circumstance 
and surroundings, without deviating from the laws of natures 
Finally, you possess knowledge of man, scientific knowledge of him, 
in both his individual and social relations . .. . The question of 
method and the question of rhetoric are separate « .« « « let us first 
establish the method -—— which must become universal -—— then accept 
in literature all those kinds of rhetoric that emerge; let ug regard 
them as an expression of the writer's literary temperament _" 


Flaubert dissented: _"It isn't enough merely to observe; we must order and 
Shape what we have seene"* So did Maupassant: "Selection is « »« e« necessary and 


Joucted in Miriam Allcott, Novelist on the Novel (Columbia Press, 1959), ppe 
68-9, 316-17. 


etimhat progress§ A gang of humbugs trying to make themselves believe, and 
us with them, that they have discovered the Mediterranean," Ibide, pe 69 
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that is the first blow to the theory of ‘the whole truth! .., » . To make true, 
then, one must give a complete illusion of truth by following the ordinary logic 
of events and not by slavishly transcribing them in the haphazard way they come eit 


The problem and process of selection is what links the otherwise-disparate 
activities of writing fiction and studying politics. I know of no better comment 


on this than in Art and Reality, by Joyce Cary,“ a writer who knew something of art 
and a good deal about political realitys 


Actual life . « - doesn't have a total meaning, it is simply 
a wild confusion of events from which we have to select what we 
think significant for ourselves, Look at any morning paper, It 
makes no sense at all-—-it means nothing but chaos, We read only 
what we think important; that is to say, we provide our own sense 
to the news. We have to do so because otherwise it wouldn't be | 
there, To do this, we have to have some standard of valuation, we 
have to know whether the political event is more important than the 
murder, or a divorce than the stock market, or the stock market 
than who won the Derby « « « e 

This selection, this tone, this emphasis, is art. All commni- 
cation » « « that not only gives the facts, but puts some valuation 


on the facts, is art, There is no other means by which the feeling 
about a fact can be conveyed, : 


But can we accept the valuation put on the facts? Can we trust the selection 
made for us? This, I think, is the crux of the social scientists! objection to 
regarding fiction as relevant to their study. The author mediates between us and 
the facts, and by his very skill may put something over on us, Let's go back to 
political science for a moment and see what happens theres 


At one extreme are the studies that attempt simply to read the dials, to let 
the facts speak for themselves, Even here the process of selection is unavoidable, 
and where the resulting articles contain significant or provocative conclusions, it 
seems always to be because the author has at some point gathered up certain strands 
of information in his own hands and woven them together with his own knowledge of 
the subject to make a meaningful patterne? Meaningful to whom? To persons of 


lipids, Pe Tle 


“Cambridge Press, 1958, ppe 5» 9-10. Besides this excellent book, two notable 
works on the nature of fiction should be mentioned: Perry Lubbock, The Craft of 
Fiction (Viking, 1957), and E, M, Forster, Aspects of the Novel (Harcourt, Brace, 

e On Cary as a writer, see the percepbive appraisal by Hazard Adams in the 
American Scholar, Spring, 1960, pps 235=9.6 

Cf, the problem of selection in administrative case studies, to give a balance 
between what is so typical as to be dull and what is too unique to represent instruc- 
tively, as discussed by F. M. G. Wilson, "Cases and Case Study: American and 
British," Public Administration, Vols 36 (1960), pe 564 
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equal knowledge of the subject who can look at the pattern and find it "actual" for 
them. Or else it is rejected because it leaves too many facts acting out of character 


In comparing and analyzing institutions and theories of government, the scholar 
stands even more squarely between his material and his readers, selecting and pate 
terning, hoping for a judgment of his peers that he has imposed a meaningful order 


on the chaos of events, The ultimate pattern is philosophy, and as a comment in 
Philoso notes: 


You cannot definitely refute a metaphysical theory, since a meta~ 
physician, by the nature of his office, has the last word to say on 
any matter on which he chooses to pronounce; but you can, all the 
same, reject his vision, not so mich as untrue, but as implausible, 
What makes one find a metaphysical theory_implausible is « « « 4 
feeling that it fails to cover the facts,+ 


The writer of fiction, then, does not do something so utterly different from 
the writer of the treatise that there is no possible comparison, He does select 
and pattern with far greater freedom, and before a far wider and less uniform audi- 
ences His work cannot be refuted, since the world he creates is also “beyond phy- 
sics", but it can be rejected as implausible. In looking to fiction for insights, 
political scientists have a right to expect the politics they encounter there to be 
plausible, and to criticize it when it is not. The literary experts are right to 
remind us that we often do violence to a whole work when we abstract one aspect of 
it to call political,“ Yet this is what we do to life, in_order to have a study at 


all, One of the uses of fiction, as Professor Waldo says,> is to give us some pers~ 
pective on our abstractions. 


lutnose whose business is with the humanities, and who know how hard it is to 
produce knock-down arguments to support a literary reading or even a large-scale 
historical interpretation, may recognize the metaphysician's predicament here as 
their own." W. H. Walsh, "Hegel: A Re-examination," Vol. 35 (1960), pe lil. 


*cf. Aerol Arnold, "Why Structure in Fictions A Note to Social Scientists," 
American auarterly, Vole 10 (1958), 325=37. In commenting on E, V. Walter, "The 
olitic nse of Ford Madox Ford," New Republic, March 26, 1956, Arnold finds it 
an "excellent account" of political ideas, teat of the novel it is an incomplete ac- 
count and no different really from such as he might have written of a treatise by a 
political scientist," This is no real criticism, unless the claim has been made that 
the political analysis accounts for the whole of the work, Political scientists 
Should be careful about making such claims, There is no improvement in trading 
Socialescience climbing for a humbug humanism. 

e Cite, Ch. IV. See also Robert Boynton's discussion of the relation between 
the scientist's abstraction of a segment of reality in order better to understand the 
Whole through it, and the poet's concentration on the particular in order to commni- 
hem something about the world of total experiences; "A Poetic Approach to Politics: 


udy of the Political Philosophy of George Santayana," Journal of Politics, Vol 
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Perspective is not proof, Insight is not verification. The honest writer says, 
"Out of my whole being and experience, this is what I know of these people at this 
instant," If his craft is great enough, we believe him while he is saying it. 
Therein lies the pleasure, If his insight is significant, we remember it after~ 
wards, Therein lies instruction, whether Maugham will have it or note When the 
insight no longer accommodates the facts of our experience, we reject ite 


At this end of the spectrum, the question raised in passing from belief for 
pleasure to a pursuit of the instruction suggested is, “Are you sure that's true?" 
At the other end, to the tabulators and recorders of uncolored fact, the question 
is, "So what?" Each is a valid pursuit which needs to be checked by the question 
most difficult for it to answer, Between these two extremes there is no barrier 
or break, but a merging of one kind of knowledge into another. 


This paper has attempted to support the following arguments: 


1) Reasonable loyalty to the term “political science" in no way excludes > 
consideration of fictional writing bearing on politics, 


2) On the contrary, the compulsion toward a science of politics has 
in the recent past led to a concentration on methods inappropriate 
to, or insufficient for, the production of significant meaninge ~ 


3) Efforts toward a more exact knowledge of politics thru a refinement 
of technique are to be encouraged, but they are also to be challenged 
to produce conclusions meaningful to experienced observers. 


4) Creative imagination plays a vital role in establishing conceptual 
relationships within the natural sciences and, necessarily, an 
even broader role in areas of study where experimental verification 
is impossible or of doubtful reliability. 


There are elements of similarity in the process of selection and 
"casting" of works in creative writing and creative scholarships 


The fictional form is deceptive; so, in different ways, are the 
theoretical models of political science, 


Political scientists may properly use and criticize fictional 
treatments of politics, with a caution which should vary inversely 
with the degree to which politics dominates the work, and provided 


they do not =—— as political scientists —- undertake a literary judg- 
ment of the work. 


At its best, fiction illuminates politics as it illuminates all of 
life: by imposing an order sufficient to give meaning and flexible 
Snough to impart the sense of vital confusion, 
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Let me emphasize that this is not a request for anything approaching equal time 
with the usual fields of endeavor within political science, The uses of fiction as 
data and as teaching devices for the political scicntist are strictly limited, The 
relation of literary fiction to his own thinking must be no more than suggestive, 
least of all am I suggesting that political theory be equated with "a good Tolstoian 
novele"~ I have meant to point out a connection between the effort that goes into 
worthwhile fiction and other creative thought, including political theory, and to say 
flatly that if much of American political science could be moved in the direction 
of good Tolstoy it would be better than it is. If an attention to fiction did 
nothing more than remind us of the extent to which we fictionalize in all analysis, 


or restore the critical role of the writer, or give greater vitality to the language 
in which we discuss politics, it would be justified, 


Lung not let us, I beg, ever imagine -- let us be too good Platonists to imagine 
-~ that the architectonic theme of political theory should ever be reduced to the 


level of an art or of apothegms and anecdote or of a good Tolstoian novel," George 
Catlin, "The Function of Political Science," Western Political quarter Vol. 9 
(1956), 816. This was in response to David G, S statement that "Political 
theory is largely a reflective and literary discipline . . « « Like the novelists, 
the political theorist paints pictures in words of a political life that we might 
choose, or that we are now leading but do not fully comprehend," "Political Science 
and Political Theory," American Political Science Roview, Vole 51 (1957), 743, 7h6. 

Since its publication, 1 had not reread Professor omith's article until this 
paper was completed, I find particularly congenial his discussion of the idiographic 
nature of political science, and its relation to language. There may be some justi- 
fication for Arnold Rogowts criticism (Ibids, pps» 763-75) that he pushes his argu- 
ment too far, to an undervaluing investigation, On the other hand, I see no signs 
of encouragement in the intervening three years for Professor Rogow's prediction 
that "political science is on the verge of a revolution as significant as any in 
the whole history of the intellectual world." The most I can perccive is a revolt 
of the moderates, which is not likely to prove any more earth=shaking on the 
academic than on the national scene. 

No lese majesty to political theory has been intended here, It does seem to 
me, however, that the manner in which Professor Catlin levels anecdote, apothegm, 
Tolstoy, and art, without regard for qualitative differences, indicates the 
artificiality of segregating systematization of knowledge from other creative 
thought. Cf. Cary, Ope Cite, pe 21: "And Marx is art « . » « It owes its power 
to its simplicity, we do not find that simplicity in economics. They are as 
wildly confused as all the actual world, and therefore our feelings about economics 
are confused, We do not see any simple way to the millenium, we do not feel that 
paradise is round the corner if we take the trouble to turn it. But Marx, like 
Rousseau, made millions believe it » by the simplification of his ideas and the 
rhetoric of his art," 

These guestions must be left without further comment as beyond the scope of 


this paper, not in the subjects on which it has touched, but in the length to which 
it can be extended, 
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Professor Frankel has written of the tension, the sense of pathos or irony, 
with which any great historian moves from the grand view to look at events through 
the eyes of those who took part in them, What he says of history is instructive 
for political science: 


Philosophical history need not be callous or inhuman; but if it 

is not to be, it needs something that only the historian can bring 
it, and something philosophy cannot by itself give him <— compassion, 
the story=teller's eye, and the conviction that if we do not measure 
the meaning of events in terms of the actual, private, short-term 
values pen have, then in the end nothing in history has any meaning 
at alle 


The subject is politics, The end is communicable understanding, The means 
ought to be any that contribute. There is no substitute for the experienced 
observer, disciplined by the facts and professing the possibility of some meaning 
in them. We need experience, insight, and correction, wherever we can get them. 
= that, there should be enough of a discipline, enough of a profession, for all 

uSe 


Top, Sites pe 369, Cf. Isaiah Berlin's discussion of Tolstoy's dilemma, ope 
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APPENDIX Davidson 


Political Fiction 
On Method As Ritual 


/ 


This does not purport to be a summary of writings on methodology in political 
science, nor a complete analysis of the problem. The following remarks and refer~ 
ences are offered in further support of the views expressed in Part I of this paper, 
particularly with regard to the phrase "ritualized method" on page 3. 


. It is not the amount of statistics, or the use of questionnaires or interviews 
in themselves, that make the difference; it is whether the analyst makes an effort 
to relate them to larger political patterns which lie beyond them. Ritual sets in 
when the analyst concentrates on an elaborate or rigid "conceptual framework", and 
on limiting his interpretive role to the internal structure of the data, as if he 
believed that so far as he is able to neutralize his own judgment his study will be 
scientific and thus, by definition, meaningful. This is very hard to do, of course, 
particularly if he has in any degree what Professor Mills sums up as "sociological 
imagination”, in which case he may be tempted to speculate on the connection be~ 
tween the data and what he knows about larger patterns of historical development, 
institutional structure, and political behavior, Then he may arrive at conclusions 
that others will find significant or stimulating (whether thoy accept them or not), 


but only at the price of interposing himself as a filter, or subjective sythesizer 
of the data, 


With sufficient self-restraint, however, he can dedicate himself to the symetry 


of his data and produce conclusions like these: 


European unification has more supporters among informed 
Europeans than among the ignorant. 

A defeated candidate who polled more votes than his party 
usually gets is more likely to run again than one who didn't. 
Turkish Christian students deviate more from the traditional 
Turkish value pattern than Turkish Moslem students. 


Since opinion and communication studies have always been close to the center 
of the behavioral approach in politics, the Spring 1959 issue of the Public Opinion 
Quarterly (Vol. 23) contains some significant statements, Bernard Berelson, writ— 

on "The State of Communications Research," (pp. 1-6) concludes that the aid 
hoped for in carlier enthusiasm for the communications approach has not been forth- 
coming: "The 'great ideas! of 10-20 years ago have worn oute We have been on a 
‘research plateau' for some time," From a review of methods and findings in the 
field he draws a moral: "The subject matter of the problem triumphs over the 
approach and the method," Raymond A, Bauer makes the same point (pp. lj-15): "The 
center of gravity has shifted from the exploitation of a method to the substance of 
problems which demand diverse methods for their exploitation . . » » To date, the 
chief discovery of field studies of the effects of mass communications is that it 
is exceedingly difficult to identify such effects." 


Louis Harris, raising the question "Is the Old Survey Order Passing?", PROD, 
Vol, 2 (1959), 7-9, notes "The political sociologist too often seemed to be Con= 
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cerned about preserving his sociological frame of reference, damning the traditional 
political scientist, and dealing with a political process that those participating 
in did not recognize." To this may be added the reaction of one anonymous “younger 
political scientist" back from the Behavioral Sciences Center, and still convinced 
that the future of political science lies (if at all) in company with the political 
sociologists who are “up against frontiers that they are going to find it difficult 
to cross alone": "I discovered the paucity of theory .. . and the artificiality 

of so many of the methods currently being used in psychology, sociology, etc. I 
also discovered that the problems that the traditionalists in political science have 
long been working on « «-. are a damm sight more significant in human behavior terms 
than the problems so frequently worked on by my fellow disciplinarians,." Quoted in 
Preston S, Cutler, "Political Scientists at the Behavioral Sciences Center," PROD, 
Vole 1; NO. (1958), 136 


Criticism by the sociologists is evident at an earlier date, possibly because 

the particular methodological ritual under discussion has been going on longer 
among them and the limitations have thereby been made clearer: "Herbert Blumer 
"What is Wrong with Social Theory?" American Sociological Review, Vol. 19 (195k), 
9-10, concludes that one possible corrective (comparable to that proposed by the 
behavioral theorists within political science) "seeks to develop precise and fixed 
procedures that will yield a stable and definitive empirical content. It relies on 
neat and standardized techniques, on experimental arrangements, on mathematical 
categories. Its immediate world of data is not the natural social world of our 
expericnce but specialized abstractions out of it or substitutes for it, The aim 
is to return to the natrual social world with definitive concepts based on pre-= 
cisely specified procedures. While such procedures may be useful and valuable in 
many ways, their ability to establish genuine concepts related to the natural world 
is confronted by . . . serious difficulties which so far have not been met success- 
fully. . « » The other line of attack accepts our conceptg as being intrinsically 
sensitized and not definitive. It is spared the logical difficulties confronting 
the first line of attack but at the expense of forfeiting the achievement of defini- 
tive concepts with specific, objective bench marks, It seeks to improve concepts 
by naturalistic research, that is by direct study of our natural social world where-~ 
in empirical instances are accepted in their concrete and distinctive form. It 
depends on faithful reportorial depiction of the instances and on analytical probing 
into their character, As such its procedure is markedly different from that 
employed in the effort to develop definitive concepts. Its success depends on 

tient, careful and imaginitive life study, not on quick short-cuts or technical 
instruments. While its progress may be slow and tedious, it has the virtue of 
remaining in close and continuing relations with the natural social world." Empha- 
Sis has been added at points particularly pertinent to the discussion in this papers 


"Sociologists talk about the usefulness of observation but too often emphasize 
techniques and designs for investigation and for data procession, They seem to 
Suggest that sociological research is best carried out as nearly as possible un- 
touched by human brains. . . « Fundamentally, science depends for its development 
upon the curiosity, sensitivity, insight, and above all integrity of the scientist, 
Techniques and gadgetry are helpful, but science is still a product of individual 


men for all men." Alfred M. Lee, "The Clinical St of Society," Ibid., Vol. 20 
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Pitrim Sorokin, reviewing “Changes in Sociology During the Past Fifty Years," 
Sociology and Social Research, Vol, 0, (1956), 4O\-8, attacks the “natural science 
replica" and "physicalistic" sociologists, and other articles in the same issue con- 
tain similar criticisms in milder and more qualified forms, Most recently, there 
is C, Wright Mills' onslaught against "The Method" in Chapter 3 of The Sociological 
Imagination. 


Daniel J. Levinson, Harvard psychologist, argues against "sponge! theories 
which regard political behavior as based upon the simple, mechanical absorption of 
prevailing modes", and against "'mirage' theories according to which political 
behavior is seen primarily as a psychic byproduct, a result of inner defensive 
maneuverse" He calls for a framework which would "comprehend man as a 'social 
product,' shaped and standardized to varying degrees by cultural, socio-economic, 
and ecological forces over which he may have little control. It would also compre- 
hend man's individuality, his capacity for reinterpreting himself and his world and 
for influencing his own destiny. Finally, it would seek to grasp both the conform. 
ity - and the individuality - inducing features of societal patterning. An approach 
of this kind is essential if social science is to achieve an understanding of 
politically responsible man in a politically evolving society." “The Relevance of 
Personality for Political Participation," Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 22 (1958), 
10. Such a sweeping proposal raises the question of how quantitative an adequate 
response could be, Cf. the breadth of approach in "culture case studies" in 
sociology: €ege, Howard Becker, "Culture Case Study and Greek History," American 
Sociological Review, Vol. 23 (1958), 489-504. 


To return to political scientists, V. 0. Key, Jre, in "The Politically Relevant 
in Surveys," Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 2h (1960), 54, says that "A considerable 
proportion of the literature commonly classified under the heading of ‘political 
behavior' has no real bearing on politics, or at least that its relevance has not 
been made apparent." While he sees this as calling for more surveys, he adds 
(pe 56) that "we need to strain our ingenuity to the direction of survey analysis 
toward the truly refractory problems of politics." The question remains how far 
ingenuity can stand the strain in this particular direction, He J. Lieber even 
throws in a moral complication: "It is irresponsible and always posits a danger 
to the stability of democracy to explore opinions on politically real and highly 
important facts, when their complex political and societal circumstances cannot 
possibly be known to the respondent and hence cannot be subjected to intelligent 
judgment." "In Criticism of Opinion Research," PROD, Vol. 3, Noe 2 (1959), 30. 


William Harbold and Dell Hitchner, "Some Reflections on Method in the Study 
of Politics," Western Political Quarterly, Vol. 11 (1958), 753~73, review the 
literature on methodology and conclude that there are three methods in political 
Science, as it is practiced: philosophical speculation and analysis, historical 
inquiry, and empirical research. “If asked for the rules for the creation of that 
Synthesis (of method) we can only suggest that science itself is perhaps an art." 


Finally, Avery Lieserson, who in 1953 "presume(d) that when we are interested 
in observing and reaching generalizations about patterns of behavior in types of 
Situations, it is not necessary to impute ethical qualities or to pass judgment 
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upon their correctness in terms of individual dignity, justice, freedom or the good 
life," and saw political behaviorism -- particularly public opinion studies -- as 
the only way "to retain and advance the high conception entertained. . . for the 
science of government" (op. cite, 559-60), now apparently accepts a situation in 
which "The ‘ethical relativist, value-free conception! of social science is steadily 
retreating before growing conviction that the vocation of science, properly under- 
stood, may contribute both to the personal values of the scientist and to the 
institutional processes whereby politically-organized society educates and trains 
its citizens, recruits its leaders, redefines its goals, formulates and decides 

its choice of means, and puts these choices to operational test," Rather than 
science consisting of uniform language and communication among my gm he stresses 
that "The scientific belief is that the problems of politics can symbolically 
reformulated in ways that people can understand and in which they can find excite- 
ment, hope, and personal satisfaction in promoting the public good." (PROD, Vol. 
3, Noe 7 (1960), 4-5.) If this is indeed the goal of political science, then like 
a chorus line, it would do well to vary its types. The suggested reformulation of 
seven classic problems of politics in the latter article, for example, may be pro- 
vocative for some social scientists. I am not sure whether, even if understood, 

it will excite more people than the originals. 


Part II, pe 19 above, stated that, however much fact or method in a study, 
significant or provocative conclusions seem to come when the author combines cer- 
tain strands of information with his own knowledge of the subject. This is par- 
ticularly noticeable among methodologists who have something to say. Thus, in 
praising Licserson's Parties and Politics, Austin Ranney says, "The reader who 
persists in picking his way through its mazes of schematic formulations and logico~ 
empirical critiques will learn a great deal about political science as well as 
political parties » « « « Some of the generalized explanations he does offer soar 
far beyond the rather fragmentary and speculative empirical launching=pad from which 
they depart."" (Midwestern Journal of Political Science, Vol. 3 (1959), 108-9. In 
writing. of Harold Lasswellts work as "the only persistent and consistent discussion 
of methodology" in political science, Heinz Eulau notes with regret that "Lasswell's 
undisciplined ways of presentation have tended to make his total work seem dis- 
jointed, His dependence on readily available examples or analogies rather than on 
meticulous research have made his work suggestive but hardly evidential." He has, 
Eulau adds, on occasion missed methodological opportunities. ("H. D, Lasswell's 
Developmental Analysis," Western Political Quarterly, Vol, 11 (1958), 229-42. When 
one is largely preoccupied with method, the ability to say something significant 
may depend on knowing when to miss a methodological opportunity. 


In Dmitri Merejkowski's novel Leonardo da Vinci (Random House, 1931), ppe 
143-45, one of Leonardo's pupils makes the following entry in his diary: 


"He has invented a strange means of remembering the faces of people. His 
premise is that people have three sorts of noses: either straight, 

or with a little hump, or with a little scoop, The straight ones 

can be either short or long, with tips obtuse or sharp. The hump 
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is found either above, at the end, or in the middle of the nose,— 
and so on, for every portion of the face, All these innumerable 
subdivisions, species, kinds, marked off with figures, are entered 
in a specially ruled book, When the artist somewhere on his ram 
ble meets a face which he wants to remember, all he has to do is 

to mark off with a small sign the corresponding species of nose, 
forehead, eyes, chin, and in this manner, by means of a row of 
figures, there is retained firmly in his mind a sort of instantaneous 
picture of the living face, At his leisure, upon returning home, 

he unites these parts into a single image. 

He has also conceived the idea of a little spoon, for the 
impeccably exact, mathematical measurement of the quantity of _ 
colours needed to depict the gradual transitions, barely perceptible 
to the eye, of light to shade, and of shade to light. If, for 
instance, one desires to get a given density of shade, one has but 
to take ten spoonfuls of black pigment; then to get the following 
degree, eleven; then twelve, thirteen, and so on. Every time, hav- 
ing dipped up the pigment, the top is taken off, levelled by a glass 
bevel,-—-as in the market-place they make even a measure filled with 
graine 


Marco d'Oggione is the most diligent, and conscientious of all the 
pupils of Leonardo, He works like an ox, he carries out with 
exactitude all of the master's rules; but the more he works, the 


less he succeeds, Marco is obstinate: whatever he gets into his 
head you could not drive out with a stake, He is convinced that 
'tpatience and labour will all things conquer,*=—~and does not lose 
hope of becoming a great artist. More than all of us does he rejoice 
over those inventions of the master which reduce art to mechanics. 
The other day, having taken along the little book with figures for 
remembering faces, he set off for the Piazza Broletto, chose some 
_ faces in the crowd, and noted them down with the marks corresponding 
to those of the tables. But when he returned home, no matter how 
much he struggled, he could not, in any way, unite the separate parts 
into a living face. He came to similar grief with the little spoon 
for measuring the black pigment; dcspite the fact that in his work 
he observes mathematical exactitude, the shadings remain untrans- 
parent and unnatural, just as his faces are wooden and devoid of all 
beauty. Marco explains this by his not having carried out all of 
the master's rules, and redoubles his effort. Meanwhile Cesare de 
Sesto malignantly rejoices, 

*The most worthy Marco is a true martyr of art His example 
proves that all these iauded rules and little spoons, and the tables 
for the noses, are not worth sending to the devil, 'Tis not enough 
to know how children are born, in order to give birth. Leonardo is 
merely deceiving himself and others,-—he says one thing, and does 
another. When he paints, he does not mind any rules, but simply 
follows inspiration. But it does not suffice him to be a great 
painter,--he would also be a great man of science,-<he wants to 
reconcile art and science, inspiration and mathematics, I fear me, 
however, that having started in pursuit of two hares, he will not 
catch one,! 


Perhaps there is a moiety of truth in the words of Cesare," 
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FEDERAL POLITICAL EXECUTIVES: 
PROBLEMS AND PROCESSES OF SELECTION 


By Jameson W. Doig 
The Brookings Institution 


Prepared for delivery at the 1960 Annual Meeting 
of the American Political Science Association, 
New York, Statler Hilton Hotel, September 8-10, 1960 


The difficulty of obtaining qualified men to serve in the top appointive positions 
in the Federal government has been a matter of much concern in recent years. In their 
volume, Federal Administrators, Arthur W. Macmahon and John D, Millett argued that 
appointees at the sub-Cabinet level often come to their jobs without any familiarity 
with the work of their departments, "Haphazard political considerations" being the 
primary factors in their selection.t A Task Force of the Hoover Commission, writing 

in 1955, noted the "difficulty of getting an adequate number of qualified political 
executives,” due to financial, psychological and other barriers. Appointees in high 
administrative posts, it was found, "Gommonly come unprepared for the type of political 
struggle which at once engulfs them," and in addition may have only slight knowledge of 
the activities for which they are responsible .* Attention has also been called to the 
"high and increasing rate of turnover of top noncareer executives." The Commission 
pointed out that the average tenure of under secretaries during the years 1933-1948 | 
was only 23 months, while during this same period, assistant secretaries averaged only 
32 months in office .3 


It is against this background that the Brookings Institution began, in the fall 
of 1959, a study of the problems and procedures involved in recruiting federal political 
executives. The study has been limited, for the present, to positions at the under 
secretary, deputy under secretary, assistant secretary level, and to the time period 
1933 to 1960, The project is being financed by a grant from the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York, 3 


The study is being carried out in several parts: (1) Biographical data is being 
collected on all persons who have held the included positions since the beginning of 
the Roosevelt Administration, (2) The processes and problems of recruitment are being 
Studied through interviews with White House and other officials who have had important 
roles in the process, and through a series of detailed case studies of appointments 
made during the Truman and Eisenhower Administrations. (3) The incentives for and 
obstacles to accepting sub-Cabinet posts are being investigated through interviews with 
& number of persons who have accepted or declined offers of appointment during the past 
fifteen years, (4) In addition, information is being obtained on such related questions 


1, (New York; Columbia University Press, 1939). 
. Commission on the Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government, Task Force 
gport_on Personnel and Civil Service, pp. 40-42; Personnel and Civil Service, p. 26, 
Washington; Government Printing Office, 1955). 

3. Personnel and Civil Seryi¢e, p. 26. 
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as concepts of the job before and after taking office, reasons for leaving, and effects 
of federal service on subsequent careers, The study is not yet completed, and this 
paper is in the nature of a progress report. 


BACKGROUNDS AND EXPERIENCE OF POLITICAL EXECUTIVES 


Biographical information has been collected on all persons who have served at the 
wider secretary - assistant secretary level since 1933 in the executive departments and 
a number of other agencies. Agencies included are the Bureau of the Budget, OCDM, VA, 
GSA, HHFA, ICA, USIA, and their predecessors back through 1933; and in addition the 
Federal Security Agency, Economic Stabilization Agency, Federal Loan Agency, WPB, OPA, 
and NRA, In these agencies, the number jtwo man or men (the deputy or assistant adminis- 
trator, etc.) have been selected for inclusion in the biographical study. The total 


- number of individuals serving in the designated positions during the three recent 
Administrations has been about one thousand, 


Using various editions of Who's Who, Current Biography, agency news releases, and 
other sources, biographical material on these individuals has been collected, From this 
data will emerge information on the patterns of geography, educational and occupational 


histories, age at appointment, etc., which have characterized federal political executives 
during the past twenty-seven years. 


Coding and analysis of this data has not yet been done. However, a few comments 
can be made concerning the background and tenure in office of some of these officials, on 
the basis of a preliminary review of our material. It seems likely, for example, that 
some of the reports concerning the political executive problem have given a somewhat 
incomplete impression of the extent and character of the problem of turnover. Thus the 
Hoover Commission gave prominent emphasis to the brief tenure in office of wnder secre- 
taries and assistant secretaries (an average tenure of two to two and a half years during 
the period 1933-1952), The Gommission also noted that an executive at this level "usually 
is brought in from the outside," and comes "unprepared" to cope with the political and 
Substantive problems with which he is faced, in contrast with the industrial executive, 
Who has normally risen through the path of internal promotion,1 And, a few months ago, 
the Report of the Jackson Committee outlined its concern with the turnover of political 


executives, and cited several important positions in the national security field in which 
the average term in office was less than two years.2 


The emphasis in these reports on the shortness of time spent in any one post, 
however, has tended to divert attention from the extensive and relevant experience which 
many individuals have obtained before taking high executive posts. Thus, the shortest 
average term cited by the Jackson Committee Report occurred among those serving in the 
Deputy Secretary of Defense post; nine men have served in that position since it was 


1, Personnel and Civil Service, pa.8620. 


- U.S. Senate Committee on Government Operations, Report to accompany S. Res. 338. 
86th Cong., 2d sess, June 28, 1960. p.2. 
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created in 1949, for an average term of less than eighteen months. But most of the men 
came to that post with considerable government executive experience behind them, Only 
two of the nine had had no previous government experience; and a third had served on 
President Roosevelt's personal staff for twelve years, though he had not held an 
executive position in government. All of the other six appointees had served at the 
assistant secretary level or above. The minimum length of previous service at this 
level was fifteen months,iniithe Secretary of the Navy post. One prospect had served 
previously for three years, one five years, two had served for six and a half, and the 
sixth for a total of eight years, The average length of service for these latter six 
executives was five years, before being named Deputy Secretary; if we add in the two 
without any previous experience, the average drops to three years, nine months of previous 
service, Five of the six had spent all or most of their time at the assistant secretary 


level in one or more of the military departments; the sixth gained most of his top level 
government experience in the ECA. 


A similar situation can be noted with regard to the Under Secretary of State. 
As the Jackson Report indicated, the average term since 1949 has been less than two years, 
Yet with one exception, all of those selected had had at least three years of high level 
government experience before they became under secretaries. Finahly, information given 
in Appendix D of the Hoover Commission Task Force Report on the total federal service of 
those at the political executive level should be noted; the average service for all 
assistant secretaries who were in office at the close of 1952, for example, was nine years. 


These comments do not, of course, justify the position that most of the appointees 
to high posts have had considerable previous governmental experience, The examples ; 
selected may not be typical of the general situation; within a few weeks information on 
this question should be coded and in a usable form. Nor does this line of reasoning 
pretend to eliminate the possibility of harmful effects due to excessive turnover in 
specific posts. Even if a candidate has had substantial previous experience, it may 
not be possible for him to be useful if he spends only a few months in a post. Turnover 
in positions is am important problem still, but it should be viewed in relation to the 


extensive government experience which many of thase who move in and out of specific posts 
have accumulated, 


1, Task Force Report on Personnel and Civil Service, pp. 224-22). The point is made 


here that "experience of top-managemént executives is best measured in terms of 
total Federal service." p, 22h, 
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PROCESSES AND PROBLEMS OF RECRUITMENT 


In this phase, we are attempting to determine the procedures used in locating and 
screening candidates} important considerations in accepting or refusing appointment; and 
such related matters as concepts of the job before and after taking office, reasons for 
departure, and effects on subsequent careers, We have concentrated almost entirely on 
the Truman and Eisenhower Administrations, although some information on the selection 
process in the Roosevelt Administration has also been obtained, 


This phase of the study has two parts, First, an attempt is being made to establish 
the nature of the appointment process as viewed by those who are or have been key partici- 
pants, including departmental, Congressional and party officials, members of the White 
House staff, interest group representatives, and others, Interviewing on this phase 
pegan in June and is now nearing completion, 


The recruitment process is also being examined through 85-100 detailed case studies 
of specific instances of appointment, These cases have been divided equally between the 
Truman and Eisenhower Administration, and have been chosen at random by ior ged sampling 
procedures, from the complete list of sub-Cabinet appointments in the 1945-1960 period. 
Seven staff members, each of them assigned to cover the appointments in one or more 
agencies, have been working on these case studies during the past three or four months, 
Most of this time has been devoted to interviews -- with agency heads, appointees at. the 
assistant and under secretary level, and others in and out of govermment who have helped 
to find candidates, or persuade them to accept. The completed case studies will not be 
published as such, but will be used as a basis for generalizations about the processes 
and problems of recruitment in all agencies and variations by groups of agencies, 


While we have not yet been able to analyze the interview results in a systematic 
fashion, it is possible to outline some of the major conclusions that seem to be emerging. 
Most of these comments refer to the thirteen executive departments, and only occasionally 
are they applicable to the few studies of agency recruitment that are completed, ; 


s h c. at 


Much of our research has been devoted to detemining which individuals and groups 
have had important roles in the more active phases of recruitment -- seeking and finding 
candidates, narrowing the field, and making a final choice in favor of one candidate 
over the others. The motives for participating and the criteria used by the various 
actors in selecting candidates have been an important part of this research, (The 
Process of obtaining subsequent clearances is considered in a later section, ) 


As is generally known, a number of interested parties play an important role in 
recruitment. Department heads, under secretaries and assistant secretaries, assistants 
to the secretary, and top career men have at times contributed, The President and his 
aides, members of Congress and their assistants » party officials, and, representatives 
of various interest groups have all taken part in recruitment, The kind of role per-~ 
formed by each of these actors varies greatly, of course, depending on which position 
is to be filled and when, But a number of broader patterns do emerge. 


It appears, for example » that departmental officials have held the major share of 
control over the process of seeking and finding candidates, and even selecting from the 
available candidates the individual to be appointed, This has been the case in the 

as well as in the Eisenhower Administration. Two factors seem to account for 
this situation, It results in part from the fact that the department heads have 
emerally wanted to control selection of their subordinates » in the belief that this is 
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crucial to their ability to exercise general departmental control. Im addition, with 
reference to most departments and at most times, no other actor has had sufficient . 
interest and resources available to take control over selection away from departmental | 
officials, Of critical importance here is the attitude of the President, and both 
Presidents Truman and Eisenhower have in general supported the principle that Cabinet 
members should have primary responsibility for determining who their subordinates are, 
In a number of instances, the Secretaries will say to the President, "I want a free 
hand in selecting my subordinates,” and usually these Secretaries assert they received 
complete support in this from the President. Faced with the combined strength of the 
department heads and the White House, then, Congressional, party, and interest group 
representatives have generally, but not always, had to accept a secondary role. Nor 
igs a secondary place always accepted with reluctance; interest in sub-Cabinet appoint- 
ments has not been uniformly high among these latter groups. We will turn to a closer 
look at the Congressional and other interests in a later section, 


While it does appear that departmental officials have generally controlled the 
selection of appointees at the sub-Cabinet level, methods of recruitment within the 
departments have shown some variation, Ina large number of cases we have studied, 
the department head himself has taken personal charge of the selection of his sub- 
ordinates -- locating possible candidates himself, perhaps getting other names from 
other top officials, going over the list of possibilities with one or two assistants 
in the department, finally narrowing the list to one man, whose name is then forwarded 
to the White House, Where does he look for names? Often, especially early in the 
Administration, he has canvassed his friends, and then his friends’ friends for names, 

A small group of people with a wide acquaintanceship in the business world =- for “example, 
Sidney Weinberg and Clarence Randall -«+ have: often froven' helpful: to: Democratic as well 
as Republican Cabinet members in finding people for jobs, and: persuading them to accept, 


Competence has, in general, been an important criterion in selection, Other 
important considerations are that the candidate agree generally with the policies of 
the Secretary and that he be able to work well with the department head and other top 
officials, Unhappily, some of the men thus chosen do not fulfull the Secretary's 
expectation, We have found several cases where the man selected was incompetent, or 
in basic disagreement with the Secretary on policy matters, or where personality 
differences made a satisfactory working relationship difficult to achieve. 


As an Administration ages, the tendency to select by promotion from within the 
department increases; under secretaries are moved up to Cabinet positions, assistant 
secretaries are moved up to under secretary posts, and occasionally career men are 
Promoted into the political executive ranks, as in Justice and Interior in the Truman 
Administration, At times promotions among departments occur, as in the case of Gordon 
Gray, who moyed from Post Office to Budget to Army, and James P, Mitchell, who served 
first as Assistant Secretary of Army and then as Secretary of Iabor; At least two 
factors are basic to this development, First, the Secretary and his subordinates 
become familiar with the abilities and personalities of those already in the govern=- 
ment, Also, it becomes increasingly difficult to recruit from outside the government 
88 the Administration gets older. Several officials have pointed to the difficulty of 


Persuading qualified people to come into the government after even the first year or 
wo of an Administration, 3 


While department heads have often taken a predominant role in selecting their 

rdinates, they have at times delegated the responsibility for locating desirable 

Mo pee aig and even (in effect) making the final choice to other department officials. 
8 has occurred primarily with regard to positions thought to require a fairly 
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specific type of expertise, where another department official is more familiar with the 
"pool" from which the person is to be drawn. This sort of delegation has at times 
characterized the selection of persons to fill posts requiring special financial skills 
in Treasury and Defense, for example, and the selection of Foreign Service Officers to 
assistant secretary positions. 


White House officials have been a major force in selection when they have wanted to 
be. Or, more accurately, when the President has wanted to take an active part, or has 
been willing to support his aides. On occasion, White House aides have attempted to 
press the demands of party or other interests on the department heads, only to find the 
President supporting the department. 


A number of eireumstances have led the White House to take primary control over 
filling a post away from the agency head. After presidential campaigns, and at other 
times, some posts have been filled by candidates chosen by the President and his aides, 
usually in conjunction with the party campaign organization; these posts have been used 
to reward campaign workers and contributors, reduce dissention, and otherwise to benefit 
the party organization. The demands of party strategy may also be important; appoint- 
ments have been given to leaders of dissident party factions, for example, to gain their 
support, or to remove them from the scene of battle. In these cases, the department 
heads have been asked for their approval and have usually given it -- though at times 
with obvious reluctance, Occasionally, a department head has objected successfully to 
the candidate as lacking the necessary training for the job. 


It should be noted, however, that an appointee who has come to the attention of the 
Administration due to party service is not necessarily unqualified for a political exec- 
utive post. An effort is often made to place these candidates in posts for which they 
are well qualified by previous experience, and some of them have been given high ratings 
for their performance on the job.1 Other cases, however, have turned out less satis- 
factorily, due to personality or policy conflicts. For example, in one instance the 
department head and the chairman of the party's national committee were supporting an 
important party contributor from the Northeast for an assistant secretary post. They 
were overruled by the White House and the leading politicians from a West Goast state 
who persuaded the President of the importance of giving recognition and representation 
to the West in that particular department. Although the department head reluctantly 
acquiesced in the appointment at the time, his relationship with this assistant 


ek nga grew to be one of bitter rancor, constant disagreement and finally open hos- 
ys 


1, Considerable care must also be used in drawing inferences from an appointee's past 
political activity. For example, one appointee was found to have been very active 
in the 1952 campaign in his home state, and it seemed plausible that this was the 
key to his later selection as an assistant secretary. But further investigation 
Showed that his name was suggested to the Secretary by a mutual business friend . 
Who thought the person might be willing to leave his business position; this 
friend apparently had no knowledge of his political activities, and these activ- 
ities do not seem to have been very important in his selection by the Secretary. 
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A different type of White House intervention has occurred when the President has 
felt the need to have a personal representative in a high post in a department; and at 
times the department head has been pleased with the arrangement, since it has permitted 
an increase in the President's confidence in the workings of the department. 


On occasion, too, department heads have asked the White House for assistance in 
finding a candidate for a post. This has occurred mainly toward the end of an Admin- 
istration, when qualified candidates are difficult to locate. In such cases, White 
House aides have at times been able to find an acceptable candidate; but not always. 
In one instance, the White House was asked for assistance, obtained the names of half 
a dozen candidates, contacted them, and was turned down by every one. Finally, after 
several weeks of trying to fill the job, the President's staff turned the responsibility >.<2°: 
back to the department, which finally filled it with an acquaintance of the outgoing 
assistant secretary. 


In general, it appears that Members of Congress have not had an important role in 
recruiting individuals for sub-Cabinet posts. With certain exceptions, our case studies 
of appointments have revealed a Senatorial role only at the clearance stage (discussed 
later), and often the person chosen is not known, or only barely known, to his home 
state Senators and leading committee members. The primary reason for this situation 
appears to be lack of interest on the part of Semtors and Congressmen in appointments 
of this sort; as one former Presidential aid put it, the White House was subject to 
"god-awful" pressure from the Hill on judicial and commission appointments, but there 
just didn't seem to be much concern about the top departmental positions. Some Senators 
have even expressed their belief that the President should work out his appointments at 
this level and others shouldn't “meddle” in this matter. 


So far as we have been able to determine, this lack of interest is due to the lack 
of direct impact which most of these administrative officials have on any one region, or 
even policy area, The major exception to Congressional disinterest -- the Department of 
the Interior ~- seems>consistént with this’ view]~Members of Congress seem to see the 
assistant secretaries in this department as having an important impact on such regional 
interests as water development and Indian affairs, and Congressional interest conse- 
quently rises, Often, appointees in Interior have been found, suggested, and championed 
by Senators from the Western states. One Senator is said to have indicated that no 
legislation dealing with Interior would get through his committee if he was not per- 
mitted to select some of the top officials in the Department. Occasionally, members of 
the House have also taken the initiative in locating and suggesting assistant secretaries 
of Interior, In these cases » the individuals suggested have been selected on the basis 
of similarity in policy views and personal acquaintanceship. 


3 There appears to be a second reason for the lack of Congressional interest in 
eS appointments in most departments: lack of success. Several Senators have said that 
ee they have from time to time put forward one or more prominent people from their home 
states for consideration for an assistant secretary post, but usually they hear nothing 
RODE about it. One Senator was appalled when the department responded by asking that 
pe candidates fill out the standard application form, Form 57. A former White House 
official said that an active attempt was made a few years ago to solicit from the Hill 
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the names of candidates for expected vacancies. It was not successful, he said; the 
candidates suggested by the Senators were a “pretty raw" group. 


Yet Senators from several states -- New York, Illinois, and a few others -- have 
been able to suggest a number of candidates for political executive posts who have been ..» 
appointed. Perhaps the problem here is that neither population nor the kinds of talents 
that are required for these positions are distributed as evenly across the country as 
are the Senators. As one department official in charge of patmonage pointed out, there 
are only a few places one can find the experience needed to fill some posts in Treasury, 
State, Defense, and the three military departments. The Senators from these large, 
netropolitan states find it easier to locate qualified people for these posts, people 
who are at least acceptable to the party, if not important supporters. There is also 
a negative incentive for their recruitment efforts. As one Senatorial aide explained, 
people from their states will be appointed even if they don't do the recruiting; an a 
active effort on their part reduces the chances of a “slap in the face" to the party -- 
the appointment of a person not known to the party officials. 


The role of interest groups varies considerably, depending on the department and 
Administration. In the Department of Labor under Truman, for example, the AFL was 
normally permitted to name the man to serve in one of the assistant secretary posts, 
while the CIO filled the other. The appointees had to be acceptable to the Admin- 
istration, but primary responsibility was delegated to the unions, The CIO lost 
control over "its" position with the change of Administration in 1953, and, for a 
number of reasons, the "AFL post" has not been filled by a union representative since 
1954, During both Administrations, the third assistant secretary post, for international 
affairs, has usually been filled from outside union ranks, : 


In the Department of Agriculture, at least in the past decade, representatives of 
economic interests appear to have had an important role in the selection of political 
executives. A deep cleavage has separated the policy views of the various agricultural 
interests during this period, with each Secretary committed to one side or the other. : 
Since the Secretaries have found it important to select men with compatible policy 
views as subordinates, the economic groups sympathetic to their views have been useful 
in finding and recommending candidates for some agricultural posts. 


The role of the “business community” has been important in locating and recommend- 
ing candidates for many top positions under Truman and Eisenhower. Occasionally, a 
business association may take on this responsibility as an organized group; one high 
official, for example, reportedly relied on a large association for the names of 
candidates who were in agreement with the association's (and the Secretary's) views of 
how the department should be run. But for the most part, it appears that the assist- 
ance given in recuritment is done on the basis of personal friendship between the 
recruiting official and the business official. Thus a department head may or may not 
mow that X is a member of the Business Advisory Council for the Department of Commerce, 
or an officér’of the American Banking Association; he contacts X because he knows him 
Personally, and knows that X in turn knows a number of other people, some of whom 
might be in a position to come down to Washington for a few years, In recruiting via 
his friends in the business community, the department head expects he will get someone 
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with a "business outlook," and my inquire about the poldcy views of the candidate 
(especially if the area is controversial); but beyond that his main concern appears to be 
that the man be technically qualified--in personnel, tax matters, or whatever specialty he 


is to handle. And usually, so far as we have been able to determine to date, representatives 
of the private groups that will be affected by his government work are not actively concerned 


with gaining support for a preferred candidate, or eliminating an objectionable one. 


In many situations, the activities and motives of the party officials cannot be 
easily separated from those of groups discussed above. Party and Congressional interests 
are generally united when the Senators are supporting a candidate actively. And party and 
White House interests are in harmony when the White House decides to reward party officials 
with appointments--at times at the active request of party headquarters. Yet these cases 
have been only a small percentage of the total number of appointments during the past 15 
years, and the party organizations have not been able successfully to press their desire 
for a greater role in appointments in the individual departments, with certain notable 
exceptions. ‘As one former high official commented, some department heads had a “horror 
of the national party committee interfering in the internal operations of the department," 
and many department heads felt that the committee's suggestions were generally of low 
quality, Thus, on the whole, the parties have played a minor part in the choice of 
candidates for political executive posts. 


Several cases have been found in which the appointee himself took the major role in 
successfully promoting his own candidacy. Ina few of these, the candidate spoke with 
one or two friends in the department and the White House, and received the appointment 
without much difficulty. But in others, a more active campaign was necessary. In one 
instance, a candidate gained the support of the National Party Chairman anti White ./House 
staff members in his campaign for a particular post. Weeks passed, and still the appoint- 
ment "didn't come." Checking further, he found that another candidate was under 
consideration in the Senate Committee. The man and his supporters then got in touch with 
his friends on the Committee, and persuaded them to eliminate the other candidate and 
Support him. He got the job. In this particular case, the department head took no active 
Part, but instead let the other interested parties resolve the issue. 


Clearance spective appointee 


Before a candidate is appointed » the appointment must successfully pass through a 
number of clearance points. The process is most detailed when the early discussion and 
harmowing of the field of candidates has taken place primarily within the defartment. 
Normally the procedure in this case is as follows: When a department head has decided 
thich) ‘candiddtie for ja position he most prefers » he will then check informally with 
the White House, the National Committee, and on the Hill, to see if there are any strong 
objections to the appointment. During the Truman Administration, the White House staff 
“3s primarily responsible for clearance with Senators, and during the Fisenhower 
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Administration this function appears to have been shared by the White House and the 
Republican National Committee. On the Hill, contacts are made with several persons: 

always the Senator or Senators from the man's home state if they are of the Administration's 
party, and at times even if not; usually the party leadership in the Senate and the chairman 
and/or the party's ranking member of the relevant committee of the Senate. The House 
leadership and committee people are often consulted as well. If the party has no Senator 
from the candidate's state, clearance is obtained from the Congressman from the home 

district, if of the same party; if not, then the national committeeman, committeewomn, 

or state chairman clears the appointment. (One of these three is usually designated by 

the state organization. ) : 


For candidates originating with the party, the White House, or the Congress, this 
clearance process is shortened by one or more steps. 


These clearance points have usually raised no significant obstacle to appointments. 
Occasionally, the White House has objected,.to an appointment based on lack of qualifi- 
cations or party considerations, and has persuaded the department to look for an 
alternative. Often, the national and state party organizations have raised objections, 
based on lack of consistent party activity or loyalty of the candidate; and at times 
these objections are echoed by the home state Senators, though rarely very strenuously. 
The conflict of interest problem has caused difficulty at some Congr@ssional hearings, 
as in early 1953, and in a few cases committee members have stopped appointments at an 
early stage due to a conflict problem that could not satisfactorily be resolved. But 
with the exception of a small minority of cases, clearance has been a routine matter. 
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The problem of obtaining acceptance by the men chosen for sub-Cabinet posts further 
complicates the appointment process. We have been exploring the factors which influence 
mn to accept or reject possible appointments, primarily through interviews with those 
who have accepted such appointments and with agency heads. 


The decision to accept an appointment has often been a difficult one, especially 
for those being recruited from outside of the government service. While many moti- 
vations may at times play a part, we have found in our study that the deciding factors 
has been one or more of the following: the anticipation of prestige and status conferred 
by high level Presidential appointment; the prospect and challenge of achieving certain 
Program or policy objectives, especially at the start of a new Administration; and, in 
a number of cases, the difficulty of saying no to a personal appeal by the President or 
a member of his Cabinet. 


More numerous and varied are the factors which cause men to be hesitant, reluctant 
or altogether negative when asked to consider a sub-Cabinet appointment. Most univer- 
Sally mentioned are of course the various financial drawbacks, such as inadequate 
Salary and travel allowance, the high costs of transporting one's household to and from 
Washington, and other heavy expenditures incurred by official responsibilities but not 
compensated for. One official, for example, reported that he lost from five to ten tho 
thousand dollars per year while serving as an Assistant Secretary of the Interior,. and 
many have complained of the considerable personal outlays they are obliged to make due 


to ha avr per diem payments allowed for official travel, which is often extensive and 
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A closely related and much discussed obstacle to acceptance is the conflict of 
interests problem which leads to a special kind of financial loss=forcing men to 
relinquish investment holdings, pension rights or other benefits from their companies. 
This problem is especially acute in the defense agencies, but can be a problem in 
other departments as well, In one case a man accepted an appointment as Assistant 
Secretary for Materiel in one of the military departments on the condition that he 
not be required to divest himself of extensive stock holdings. His proposed appoint- 
ment was cleared at every stage of the clearance process, although questions were 
raised,until it reached the White House. There the appointment was stopped for 
fear of a conflict-of-interests controversy. Occasionally, though, departmental 
officials and others have argued that the conflict-of-interests problem has been 


exaggerated, and is often used as a dodge or rationalization for people who don't 
wish to take government jobs for other reasons. 


Another important factor influencing acceptance or rejection of sub-Cabinet 
appointments is the effect that accepting may have on an individual's career. A 
number of people have reported that they or their associates were unwilling to 
leave th¢ir jobs for government service while in their peak period of earning and 
advancement capabilities, usually from about 40-55 years of age. They indicated at 
the same time that they might very well be interested in government posts after they 
have passed this peak. The unfortunate experience of some corporation executives who 
have returned from government service to find that they have lost irretrievable ground 
in their.companies has become generally known and has acted as a deterrent to others 
in the business world. At the same time, note should be taken of the occasional success~ 
ful effort to bring men in their thirties into the government at a level below that of 
a Presidential appointment; in a few years, some of these men have proven effective 
enough to promote to assistant secretary posts, a 


An additional set of obstacles are the: reputedly unattractive features of federal 
executive service, such as fear of public criticism or harassment by the Congress, the 
press and opposition politicians. Many men are reluctant to expose themselves and 
their families to the glare of the public spotlight. Other ininviting features “of 
government service, especially to men from business and industry, are the number of 
persons involved in decisions -- in various units within one’s own department, in 
other departments, in the White House, and on the Hill; the relative lack of flexi- 
bility in personnel policy; and "bureaucracy and red tape" generally. As a result, 
many businessmen and others find themselves frustrated by this unfamiliar type of 


environment and by what they view as the inordinate difficulty of getting anything 
accomplished. 


Once on the job, however, many have felt an excitement and an invigorating sense 
of the importance of their work, to the extent that they have found it hard to return 
to the "less important" duties of their private work. Also, a large percentage of the 


Persons we have talked with were surprised and impressed by the degree of dedication 
and competence they found in the civil service. 
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POSSIBLE IMPROVEMENTS IN THE SELECTION PROCESS 


At this stage, we are still devoting most of our energy to ferreting out the details 
of the recruitment process, and little systematic thought has gone into the question of 
how our research findings might be helpful in solving some of the problems connected with 
the selection of qualified executives. Is it possible, for example, to improve on the 
somewhat haphazard methods now used for finding persons who would be qualified for and 
interested in taking a sub-Cabinet position? In attempting to answer this question, we 
have begun to look into the executive search procedures used by several management con- 
sultant firms. But even if one were to devise a system which would give the department 
heads more alternatives to choose from, would they consider these candidates? Or would 
they, as some officials have maintained, much prefer to ask their friends, and their 
friends' friends, in the belief that the performance of those nominated by these sources 


can be more accurately estimated than that of candidates who come from a more impersonal 
card system? 


The possibility of reducing the financial obstacles to acceptance is, of course, 
being considered. It may, be, for example, that a comparatively small increase of 
actual funds would be needed to make sub-Cabinet salaries approxiamtely competitive 
with the income of business executives and professional men; some of our discussions 
with recuriting officials and others suggest that an additional $10,000 - $15,000 a 
year might increase the number of candidates willing to consider accepting an appoint- 
ment several-fold. Changes in the limits for travel expenses and payment of moving 
costs might also overcome some of the resistance to acceptance. The conflict-of- 
interest situation has been analyzéd in detail in the recent volume published under the 
auspices of the Association of the Bar of the City of New York, and some improvement 
there may be forthcoming. One way to avoid some of these problems, referred to above, 
is the hiring of men in their thirties at lower levels, and subsequently promoting 
them to sub-Cabinet positions, Essentially, though, these thoughts are conjecture 
about the relationship of our factual information to normative considerations. We 
expect to investigate more fully the methods of reducing some of the obstacles to 
obtaining qualified political executives. 
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CONSTITUENCY PARTIES IN THE BRITISH SYSTEM 


LEON D. EFSTEIN 
University of Wisconsin 


Prepared for delivery at the 1960 Annual Meeting of the American Political 
Science Association, New York, Statler-Hilton Hotel, September 8-10, 1960. 


British party responsibility is a sturdy fixture for American political 
scientists. It is the standard to which American party behavior is regularly 
contrasted even in our most introductory texts, and it is often the consciously 
chosen model for the advocates of reform in the American party system. That 
British legislative parties act cohesively at the national level, presenting 
the electorate with a choice mainly between two alternative sets of policies, 
is always stressed and usually admired. Whichever party has a legislative maj- 
ority, it is said in praise, can enact its policies. This model, of course, is 
oversimplified, and we all understand that it is qualified in practice. Alter- 
native sets of policies are not always sharply different, and parliamentary par- 
ties have been known to compromise to achieve internal unity or even to tolerate 
a few deviations in their legislative ranks. Nevertheless British parties, cer- 
tainly by comparison with American, do display a notable cohesiveness in national 
legislative behavior and thus appear collectively responsible before the elect- 
orate. Moreover these characteristics are related to the way in which British 
parties perform the recently appreciated "aggregative function," successfully 
focusing diverse political interests in a coherent policy-making unit.” . 


As elements in this responsible party system, British constituency units 
have not commanded much attention until recently.¢ . Not only have their act- 
ivities been unrecorded and difficult to study, but the local units, so evidently 
service agencies for the national parties, seemed unrelated to the achievement 
of cohesion in parliament. Most of us believed that the locally-held power of 
candidate adoption and readoption was either nominal, because of national control, 
or at any rate in disuse as a means of influencing parliamentary behavior. Re- 
consideration followed the Suez crisis of 1956-1957, when several constituency 
wits did react publicly, even notoriously, against M.P.s who deviated from their 
national party's position. Now there may be a danger of exaggerating the separate 
importance of local parties in exacting M.P. conformity. Their activities should 
still be viewed as aspects of the broader British party system. That is my object 
here. Previously I have written case-studies of the several constituency diffi- 
| ceaving, during the Suez crisis and from these attempted tentative generaliza- 

tions. The case-studies cannot and need not be repeated here. A’ few of . . 
the generalizations I do want to treat again, but on this occasion against the 
background of candidate selection methods in relation to the achievement of co- 
hesion in parliamentary parties. The thesis is that the part that British con- 
stituency associations play in maintaining the responsible party system reveals 
significant qualities about that system in comparison with the much less cohesive 
American arrangements. By no means is this to claim that local units are primary 
causes for Britain's parliamentary party cohesion. The hitherto neglected part 
they do play could hardly be more than one of several factors, and probably not 
the most basic. It is significant enough to find local associations, instead of 
being passive or disruptive, contributing anything at all to the unity of the nat- 
ional party in parliament. And it is sensible to expect this contribution to be 
derived from general British circumstances. In other words, local parties do not 
make the political culture so much as they operate in it. 
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This is to state, not for the first time, that no particular pieces of polit- 
ical machinery--neither local party organization nor any national device like par- 
‘jamentary dissolution or the whips' office--are sufficient to account for Britain's 
responsible parties. Rather the explanation lies in general historical and environ- 
nental factors. Chiefly these are the British constitutional system and the homo- 
zeniety of a compact urban industrial nation. Constitutionally, in contrast to the 
‘ndependently elected American executive, British parliamentary government undoubt- 
edly gives a majority party in the legislature an especially strong reason to main- 
tain solidarity. This holds not simply for the prime minister and his cabinet, with 
their own interest in holding office, but also for the other members of the major- 
ity. They do not have to be threatened with the power of dissolution. Disunity is 
to be avoided, whether it brings dissolution or the other party to office. Anyway 
it is doubtful that the prime minister would want dissolution when his party was 
disunited. No worse time could be chosen for facing the electorate. Leaders and 
backbenchers realize the price both would pay for a display of less than sufficient 
cohesion to support a government.Keeping the leadership in executive office is thus 
the first essential of the political game. Almost equally essential is the regular 
legislative cohesion of the opposition partys this is its way of demonstrating that, 
if it were a majority, it too could sustain stable executive leadership. Logically 
the utility of this ability to maintain a government seems relevant mainly in the 
presence of a two-party system, and it is the conjunction in Britain of that system 


with the parliamentary arrangement that provides the institutional background for 
cohesive party operations. 


A persuasive argument can also be advanced for the importance of socio-economic 
conditions in making possible the solidarity of parliamentary parties. Not only is 
Britain a small country; it is also a country whose domestic concerns have long been 
heavily concentrated on the problems of a pervasively industrial society. Neither 
regional nor rural interests bulk as large as they do in the United States. Accord- 
ingly major parties have been able, without severe strain, to develop along pre- 
dominantly national lines. This has not always meant strictly class-conscious pol- 
itics, or ideological division between advocates of socialism and capitalism. More 
often the prominent issues have been incremental, the more-or-less of social welfare 
or economic controls. The division, however, has readily been national in character. 


IT 


Against this background, Britain's extra-parliamentary, mass-membership organ- 
izations have developed. They recruit dues-payers on a scale larger then and dif- 
ferent from anything in the United States, and they function at the national level 
a8 well as at the constituency level through local branches. The national function 
of these organizations has ordinarily: commanded attention. This holds particularly 
for the annual party conferences at which delegates, in the thousands, deal with 
Policy resolutions. It has even been thought that these conferences, at least 
Labour's, made party policy for the parliamentary leadership. Thus party respon- 
sibility could be accounted for by the existence of the national mass membership. 
Never, however, did Conservatives acknowledge so dominant a role for their confer- 
ence; and on the Labour side, despite officially-proclaimed policy functions for 
the conference and its elected national executive » the nea “gear <4 leadership has 

mn shown to be dominant at least when in government office/¥. Although it may be 
granted that annual conferences, particularly Labour's during a prolonged period of 
position, constitute influential pressures on policy-making, the currently accept- 
slimy that, factually as well as constitutionally, authority rests in parli- 
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However much the theory of nationgl: éxterfiab-organizabbens determining -party 
responsibility may be in disrepute, it would not follow that the function of the 
organized mass-membership at the constituency level can be left out of acestnt.Here, 
in the selection of parliamentary candidates, is a substantial power that these 
organizations are capable of exercising. It does not seem absurd for local members 
to choose their candidates in the way that it seems absurd for several thousand del- 
egates, at an annual national conference of a few days' duration, to fix party pol- 
icy. Indeed to have constituency units select candidates is manifestly convenient 
and reasonable. The practical necessity for subordination of mass-members to the 


direction of parliamentary leaders is by no means so compelling with respect to this 
local function as it is in national policy-making. 


Ideally, nevertheless, from the point of view of maintaining parliamentary co- 
hesion, candidates would be chosen by a central authority. Or the choice, if made 
locally, would be dominated by a central authority. That the latter constitutes 
British practice is sometimes assumed because in each major. .party the national . 
leadership furnishes lists of possible candidates, suggests tne adoption of partic- 
ular candidates, occasionally intervenes openly, and reserves the power to approve 
the final choice. No doubt these headquarters activities do fix outer limits to the 
authority of the constituency associations. But within these limits the associations 
have, in practice, a large element of choice. 6 Furthermore there is a well- 
recognized reluctance in national party headquarters to offend local organizations 
by imposing, or seeming to impose, a candidate. Conservative party practice is 
especially respectful of constituency feelings in this regard, and in the Labour 
party there have been enough recent instances of local selection contrary to the de- 


sire of the national leadership to indicate the importance here too of the local 
unit. 


If constituency parties are largely free from dominance by national leaders in 
choosing parliamentary candidates, nevertheless they are surely a long way from the 
other extreme of locally-oriented power centers. Power centers they may be, but not 
local in the sense of traditional American city organizations. Constituency asso-~- 
ciations are, after all, local branches of national organizations. Their members 
are recruited on the basis of the national party cause. This is the principal clue 
to understanding how local candidate-selection can be largely free from national econ- 
trol and still serve the national party purpose. National partisans do the select- 
ing even though they function in local units. 


The manner in which candidates are selected cannot be approached without a pre- 
liminary description of the local organizations. Minor differences exist between 
Conservative and Labour parties. Conservative membership is by direct individual 
dues-payer, while Labour membership is by affiliated groups, chiefly unions, in add- 
ition to individual members. This is true locally as well as nationally. Conse- 
quently the divisional Labour party is not a body of members who meet as a constit- 
uency association. Rather it is a federation of ward units, composed of individual 
members, and usually of unions. These and any other affiliated groups are represent- 
ed on the general management committee that acts for the local party. This committee 
has several dozen members » and it elects a much smaller executive committee. The 
Conservatives do have an association of all members, often numbering a few thousand, 
that meets at least annually, but there is an elected executive council comparable 

Size and representativeness to Labour's general management committee. Also the 

nservatives have a sm?ller finance and general purposes committee, containing most 
of the important local leaders, and it resembles Labour's executive committee and, 
like it, regularly exercises a good deal of authority. 
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The larger committee of 30 to 100 members, however, makes the virtually fina] 
selection of candidates in both parties. Obviously this holds for Labour since 
there is no higher local authority than the general management committee itself. 
And for the comparable Conservative executive council almost the same situation pre- 
yails since ordinarily this council selects the one parliamentary candidate whose 
same goes forward to the association's meeting for generally anticipated approval 
3efore these last stages are reached, Labour and Conservative practices are similar 
also in that small selection committees (Labour's regular executive and a similar 
Conservative committee) reduce the often large number of proposed and applying 
candidates to a short list of about half a dozen names. The Conservative selection — 
committee further reduces the number on this list, after interviews, to about two 
or three potential candidates who then appear before the executive council. 
Labour's procedure differs only in that often all of the several aspirants on the 
short list present themselves to the larger committee. The number actuallyappearing 
varies in each party from time to time./ 


It should be no surprise to find that this selection process is oligarchical 
Committees rather than whole memberships exercise the effective choice of candidates. 
And a small number of party leaders, simply the most interested and most active mem- 
bers, dominate the committees. Ordinarily this means party militants, but in Labour 
constituencies the dominant figures may be leaders of the locally~affiliated trade- 
unions whose funds often maintain a divisional party's campaign finances. In any 
event, candidate selection is well-removed from the rank-and-file. Not only are a 
party's ordinary voters outside of the process, but so in regular practice are most 
of the dues-paying party members, although theoretically the candidate is their 
choice. The bulk of the local membership allows its leading representatives to ex- 
ercise its authority. Consequently an aspiring candidate, to be selected, needs to 
win the support of only a small group. He does not usually have to campaign before 
the menjership at large any more than he has to campaign for selection among party 


voters.” And, given the absence of the American-style residence requirement, the 


aspiring candidate can try other constituencies if rejected by the leadership of 
one local association. 


Oligarchical control of the selection process is not unlimited. Presumably 
the leaders who choose candidates must in this as in other constituency matters 
not cause such acute dissatisfaction among members that they are displaced as elect- 
ed representatives. In addition to this limitation, implicit in any representative 
arrangement, there are more direct means, at least in Conservative associations, 
for checking the committee pcwer in candidate selection. These means, it is true, 
are rarely used, but they have been important in special instances. The simplest 
Procedure is for a Conservative association meeting to refuse to accept the single 
candidate presented by the executive council.? This is much like.and about as in- 


frequent as, a corporation's stockholder meeting reversing its board of directors. 
The fact is that ordinary attendance at a general meeting is likely to correspond 

closely, in actual personnel as well as in general type, to the composition of the 
executive council. Activists predominate in both groups. Nevertheless there are 

Scattered instances of associations overruling their executives. And it is not un- 
known for an executive to submit more than one name to the gperes meeting so that 
the Conservative choice is really made by the larger group. 


More extreme and still less frequently used methods exist for appealing the 
regular Conservative selection. Instead of seeking to change the candidate in a 
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general meeting, which could be attended by only a small portion of a large dues- 
paying membership, a rejected aspirant (notably an incumbent M.P.) and his friends 
may try to have a poll of the whole membership, thus including the usually passive 
dues-payer as well as the active go-to-meeting minority. In one instance, a poll 
was’ arranged so as to allow Conservative party members to choose between their 
sitting M.P. and a new candidate preferred by the, ¢xecutive council, and to do so 
at two polling places set up in the constituency.*- In another, more recent and 


better known case, the poll was conducted by mail so as to obtain the ballots of an 
even larger percentage of the total membership, who this time were askéd to vote 
yes or no on whether the M.P., rejected by the executive, should be retained as the 
Conservative candidate.+* Incidentally both M.P.s lost, although in the second case 
very narrowly, in their attempts to get the larger membership to reverse an exec~- 
utive decision. Anyway these mst be regarded as most exceptional instances. The 
procedure itself is irregular. The Conservative party no more than the Labour 
party provides for a membership poll as a matter of right. The leadership of any 
association can properly refuse to conduct a poll, by mail or otherwise. It takes 
a very unusual combination of circumstances for a poll even to be requested, and 

a still more unusual comb nation , probably involving national pressure, for an 
association to allow it.~ Practically, then, an incumbent M.P. or anyone else re- 
jected as a candidate by the local leadership is most likely left, if he insists _ 
on wanting to stand for election in the same constituency, to take the nearly hope- 


less course of independent candidacy. Doing so is almost as rare as it is un- 
successful. 


Oligarchical control of candidate selection is surely accepted asthe norm. 
leading party activists, it is assumed in Britain, are appropriate agents for choos- 
ing candidates. The local oligarchy is not suspected of machine-style corruption; 
and progressive or populist beliefs are not so rooted asto intrude in favor of the 
direct primary method of nomination. Having party leaders between the voters and 
their parliamentary candidate is therefore inoffensive. It is sufficient that the 
voters should have a chance to choose between the candidates of rival parties al- 
though this choice amounts to little in those constituencies, two-thirds of the 
total, that are safe for one party or the other.There the power to select candidates 
is virtually the power to select M.P.s. Nevertheless the British, regardless of 
party, show little disposition to transfer this control by opening the selection 


process to any larger portion of the electorate than that represented by the activ- 
ists of a constituency association. 


Relatively few systematic accounts have been published on the criteria vsed in 
selecting candidates (as opposed to a great deal of useful information on the can- 
didates themselves). What can be said, therefore, draws on miscellaneous inform- 
ation, some from written sources and some from interviews and general discussion. 
No doubt differences exist among local units of the same party as well as between 
Conservative and Labour organizations. One influence, plainly at work in some 
labour constituencies, is the desire of particular interest groups, mainly but not 
only unions, to secure representation in parliament. Another force, well-known in 
both parties, is the proposal, often by national headquarters, of an important or 
& potentially important public figure. This may be a party leader who has happened 
to lose his seat elsewhere, or it may be an unusually promising younger man whose 
talents are wanted in parliament. Local connections have been known to help aspir- 
ing candidates, but generalizations here are difficult. Not only are there many 
instances of successful candidates without such connections, but having them may 
even be ay_handicap if they involve rivalries within the association. Personal 
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ability, especially in public speaking, is likely to be weighed heavily. It has 
small but undoubted value in a marginal constituency. And even in a safe seat it 
has advantages both in slightly raising the party's majority and in producing a 
satisfied and therefore a participating membership of the local association. More- 
over local leaders want to take pride in the quality of their member's parliament- 


ary activity as well as in the regularity of his support of the national party's 
position. 


A particularly interesting question about candidate selection concerns the in- 
fluence of financial contributions. This is not so much a matter of the role of a 
few large local individual contributors who, by virtue of their contributions, are 
important members of the leadership group that selects the candidates. Their sig- 
nificance in many associations is taken for granted. Much more seriously regarded 
is the apparent purchase of a seat by a candidate. Both the Conservative and 
Labour parties, acting at the national level, have attempted to curb such practices. 
The Conservative party did so during its postwar face-changing campaign. Its prob- 
lem was to stop the old well-established practice by which constituency associations 
found it expedient to adopt candidates in return for large contributions to meet 
the expenses of regular association activities and of tre parliamentary campaign. 

In 1948 the Conservative party forbade candidates and M.P.s to subscribe more than 
rather modest sums to their associations and, at the same time, prohibited them from 
contributing toward election expenses beyond personaj,ones.71 Roughly the same 


legislation was adopted by the Labour party in 1957,°~ although the purchase of 
seats by individual candidates had not been so notorious a problem as it had been 
for the Conservatives. The more significant financial influence on Labour's can- 
didate selection is the purchase of seats, in effect, by affiliated union organ- 
izations, and to a lesser extent by the co-operative movement. The amounts such 
organizations can contribute to a local party are limited by the national party, 
but they are substantial enough so as frequently to be decisive. By no means is it 
agreed that this practice is evil. Besides financing local parties and their cam- 
paigns, it ensures union representation in the parliamentary party, at the cost of 
eliminating some candidacy opportunities for talented but financially unsupported 
Labour politicians. 


Probably the influence of Labour's affiliated organizations is the one major 
qualification that has to be introduced in the presentation of candidate selection 
as essentially in the hands of local political leadership. And even when unions 
dominate Labour's selection it is through the local leadership of which union offi- 
cers are often principal elements. If this remains a doubtful matter, however, 
there can be little question that the freedom of choice of Conservative associations 
has been enlarged by the postwar limits on candidate contributions. The local 
association leadership can more evidently be a focus of power when its own financi.a. 
resources, not its M.P.'s, are crucial. These resources, it should also be observs:i 
have been enlarged by the postwar organizational growth, again particularly of Con- 
servative membership. 


How the considerable local authority in selecting candidates relates to the 
responsible party system remains to be more particularly considered. Beyond select- 
ing candidates originally devoted to the national party cause, what do constituency 
associations contribute to parliamentary cohesion? Chiefly this means how they 
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behave toward candidates who actually become M.P.s. Does the power of associations 
to select mean also an effectively used power to reject, or threaten to reject, an 
M.P. on policy grounds (rather than for personal reasons such as old-age, ineffect- 
iveness, indolence, etc.)? And if on policy grounds, what kind? Because the M.P. 
deviated from the position of the national leadership? Or from the doctring of 
party militants? Or, less probably, from the position of local interests?~° These 


questions involve the further question whether local assoeiations act on their own 
to reject an U,P., or only at the request of the national party. 7 


All of these possibilities, implying rressure from corstituency organizations, 
run counterto any individualistic view of representation. In that view, a legis- 
lator once selected and elected is to exercise his own judgment and be ultimately 

responsible for it to the general electorate of his constituency. But such a form 
of representation hardly corresponds to British practice. The M.P. surely does not 
regularly exercise his own judgment in parliament; he follows (and mst usually 
follow) the collective judgment of his parliamentary party and especially of its 
leadership even on occasions when he disagrees with it. This is what the M.P. has 
been chosen to do. It is what the whole apparatus of cohesive parliamentary par-~- 
ties is about. Therefore, constituency associations, if they were to influence 
M.P. behavior, would not be uniquely destructive of the legislator's independence. 
And only if the associations sought to influence M.P.s contrary to national party 
policies-- that is, cross-pressured M.P.s-- would a troublesome factor be introduc- 
ed in the parliamentary system as it is now understood to operate. 


Generally British experience indicates that local parties readopt as can- 
didates those M.P.s who conform to the national party position. This appears true 
despite a frequent tendency, particularly in local Labour parties, to choose can- 
didates with extreme viewswhen selecting in the absence of an incumbent M.P. In 
that circumstance, right-wing Conservative and left-wing Labour candidates may 
appeal more to constituency association militants than do the more moderate follow- 
ers of the respective national party leaders. But the exercise of this kind of 
preference seems limited to cases of vacant candidacies., Apparently local parties 
do not reject sitting M.P.s of moderate persuasion in favor of extremists whose 
views may be close to their own. A Labour unit, it is true, has come closer to 
the spirit of such action in preferring a leftist to a moderate M. P. who was 
seeking adoption, because of redistricting, in a constituency different from his 
old one. And two local left-wing parties did actually try to drop their mod- 
erate M.P.s but were prevented from doing so by the national organization.~'These 


cases, however, were most exceptional even during the long-standing Labour battle 
over Bevanism. The really notable fact during that battle is that moderate Labour 
M.P,s were not displaced by their frequently left-wing local parties. More militant 
policies might well have been urged on M.P.s, but constituency units did not go sc 
far as to reject their representatives for conforming to the moderate national 

party position. To do so on any occasion would, of course, be destructive of nat- 
ional party unity. And it would run counter to the very idea of selecting can- 
didates for their loyalty to the national cause, since that cause has to be defin- 
ed by national not local leadership. 


Obviously consistent, on the other hand, with national loyalty are the few 
but well-known instances of local parties rejecting their M.P.s in response to 
action by the central party organization. The only publicized postwar cases con- 
cerned four Labour M.P.s expelled from the national Labour party before the 1950 
general election and so ineligible for adoption by their local parties. All four 
Were effectively purged from parliament since their efforts to get elected as 
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"Labour Independents" taiiea.18 These were M. P.s who had repeatedly opposed the 
foreign rolicy of the postwar Labour government and were widely believed, especially 
in three of the four cases, to have followed the Commnist line. They were dis- 
tinguishable from ordinary left-wing Labour M.P.s, and their expulsion was a rather 
special ratter. Whether constituency parties would always be so compliant is not 
clear. Technically, in the Labour party, the local unit cannot readopt an expelled 
f,.P. as the offical party candidate, but there might be important resistance to the 
national decision in the form of ‘official surrort for the M.P. or of plain dis- 
affection from the party cause. Perhaps the possibility of such resistance has 
olayed a part in the reluctance, in the last decade, of Labour's national leader- 
ship to seek expulsion of itSleft-wing critics in the parliamentary party. But 

there could be other better causes for this reluctance, such as the large number of 
critics to te expelled. At any rate, on the occasion when expulsion was employed, 
the local Labour parties did back the national leadership. No comparable Conser- 
mative instances are available; if there have been any, the procedure would have 

yeen less open and official than Labour's because the Conservatives do not employ 

she formal power of expulsion. Even refusal of national approval for a candidate 
wuld not necessarily prevent a local association from supporting him on its owr, 


uthough a rival association with a nationally approved candidate might also be 
*ormed. 


It is not known, and probably cannot te known, how often Conservative or 
‘abour national leaders have tried, at least informally, to get local parties to re- 
ect extremist: M.P.s Certainly there mst be many such M.P.s who raise discipli- 
lary problems for the national leadership and yet cannot be intervened against open- 
'y as were the suspected pro-Communists, or as pro-fascists might be on the Conser- 
rative side. Perhaps non-Communist leftists and non-fascist rightists usually occupy 
‘sitions against which no national intervention, even subtle and informal, is ef- 
“ective at the local level. Toleration of such extremists by constituency activists 
seems to derive from the zeal of rarty activists that dictated the choice of extrem- 
ist over moderate candidates +8 the first place. Naturally no such simple rule 
‘olds for all constituencies.”” On the Labour side, there are many trade-union dom- 
nated local parties as well as some others where a moderate candidate may have an 


‘dvantare. And the Conservatives also have associations where, for various reasons, 
wderates may be preferred. 


Yet the high regard for extremists by many local parties is significantly fre- 
nent. The best known examples are to be found in the Bevanite experience. None of 
he fifty or sixty Bevanite M.P.s suffered at the hands of their local parties for 


ny of several refusals in the early 1950's to cast parliamentary votes behind their 
eadership and the bulk of the Labour party. Nor was there any local reaction 


gainst even the small minority who carried their revolt so far asto cause the na- 
‘onal leaders temporarily to withdraw the whip. Far from rejecting these M.P.s.,; 
‘ree constituengy arties adopted resolutions specifically backing their respective 
spresentatives. this was to go a good deal further than the previously noted 
Jleration extended to right-wing moderate M.P.s. The cases are basically different. 
dleration of anti-Bevanites, even by Bevanite local parties, was still simply a 
atter of supporting 1!.P,s who were loyal to the national leadership, which happened 
) be anti-Bevanite. Toleration of Bevanites, on tne othér hand, waS not only more 
lole-hearted, but it involved supporting opronents of the national leadership. 


A similar pattern is observable among Conservatives. Deviations of M.P.s to- 
‘ard the extreme, that is toward the right in this case, is regularly tolerated by 
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constituency associations. Examples are provided by the treatment in the mid-1950's. 
of the Suez group. These conservative M. P.s are not to be confused with the liberal 
group of Conservatives who revolted against their government's Suez action of 19°6; 
their experience will be referred to later. The Suez group favored strong Britich 
action in the canal zone. First, in 195) they opposed Britain's decision to with- 
craw troops from the canal. Then, in 1956-57, after strongly backing Britain's 
abortive military action in Egypt, about twenty of the once forty-member Suez group 
refused in various ways to give their parliamentary support to the Conservative 
government's second withdrawal of troops. Eight M.P.s went so far as to resign the 
party whip and to sit as independents, in five instances for a year, e1 It is true 


that the Suez grour never raliied enough votes so as to threaten the government with 
jefeat, and probably did not want to do so. Nevertheless these rebellious M.P.s 
were an elaborate and well-publicized nuisance to the party leadership. Their con- 
stituency associations, with one doubtful case, seem not only to have tolerated the 
deviations but in several instances to have given explicit, even enthusiastic, votes 
of confidence to their independent M.P.s. The reason for this support is plainiy 
that the Suez group, in standing for a strong British foreign policy, was at one 
with the residual imperial tradition so notably represented in local Conservative 
associations. Given this ideological tie, the associations could tolerate the de- 
viations and perhaps welcome them as long as the M.P.s returned to the fold in time 
for a general election. And where the rebellion took the form only of refusing to 
vote the parliamentary party line, rather than going so far asto resign the whip, 
no evidence of constituency concern was needed and none was shown. 


The Bevanite and Suez group cases taken together, constitute fairly persua- 
sive evidence that local parties do not react meaningfully against M.P.s who de- 
viate toward exbreme positions even though these deviations breach parliamentary 
party cohesion and offend the national leadership. A "meaningful" reaction here 
would be one that threatens to deprive the M.P. of his candidacy, immediately or in 
the future. The absence of such a threat, it is suggested, is related to the as- 
sociation's own sympathy for the M.P.'s extreme position. Since it was earlier 
stated that associations have also refrained from rejecting their M.P.s even when 
in disagreement over the national policy that the M.Ps were following, it is rea- 
sonable to ask when, if ever, associations do ‘ireaten their M.P.s over policy 
grounds. 


The answer is that they might do so when M.P.s deviate from a national party 
Position that also happens to accord with extremist preferences of local activists. 
This is what a few associations did during the Suez crisis of 1956. They reacted 
meaningfully against M.P.s who deviated toward the center-- toward the policy of the 
oprosition party-- on the issue of the Eden government's military action against 
igypt. This was during the crisis itself, when Conservative activists were rally- 
ing both to their national leadership and to their generally cherished cause of 
imperialist military strength. And Labour activists were supporting both their own 
leaders and their traditions of anti-imperialism, anti-militarism, and internation-~ 
alisn. Thus formidable combinations of loyalties, Conservative or Labour, were 
challenged by M.P.s who then deviated from their parties. Generalizing about the 
experiences of those who did deviate is difficult. First, the Suez crisis itself, 
Wa8 so emotional as to be untypical of ordinary British political experience. 
Secondly, there were relatively few deviants. Still these experiences provide the 
only recent set of examples of the exercise of the underlying authority of constit- 
Wency parties to reject their M.P.s on policy grounds. Generalized discussion is 
worth trying even though the cases are so few and untypical that one cannot assume 
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that any future similar exercise of this local authority is at all likely. 


Most of the deviants were Conservative M.P.s, but these are most significant 
in view of the government's dependence on Conservative party support in order to 
remain in power. Although as many as forty or fifty Conservative M.P.s may have 
contemplated revoht against Eden's Suez action, only ten appear to have become 
known in their constituencies as disloyal to the party cause. Eight of these ab- 
stained on an important parliamentary division, but after the military action it- 
self had ended. The two others, while always voting with the government, communi- 
cated their disapproval in various public ways. None of the ten, however, actually 
voted at any time against the government, or with the Labour opposition. Nor, with 
one exception, did these M.P.s resign the government's parliamentary whip. No In- | 
dependent Conservative cave was founded by the anti-Suez M.P.s. Consequently the 
form of deviation against which constituency associations here reacted was not in 
itself as rebellious as that of the pro-Suez Conservatives whose toleration by 
local parties has already been discussed. Plainly, the issue and the occasion were 
responsible for the stronger constituency reactions to anti-Suez M.P.s. 


Briefly what happened to the eight abstaining Conservatives follows. Four 
lost their seats in direct consequence; one of these being specifically rejected 
by his association, and the other three, in varying local and personal circum-~ 
stances, giving up either immediately or subsequently any effort to reverse their 
association's disapproval and so to gain re-adoption. The other four of the eight 
abstainers suffered sharp reprimands and survived only with the explicit or tacit 
understanding of future loyalty. Two of these fortunate survivors did not want to 
stand for parliament again anyway, and they were not to be considered for subsequent 
readoption. Beyond the eight abstainers, even the two M.P.s who simply became 
known as anti-Suez, despite consistent pro-government voting, had trouble with their 
local parties. One, whose critical views were publicized locally before the par- 
liamentary division in which the eight abstained, was undoubtedly pressured by his 
association to remain loyal to the government. The other, who attacked Eden's Suez 
policy in a parliamentary speech preceding a division in which he nevertheless voted 
his support for Eden, was unpleasantly criticized locally but survived his unsub- 
stantial deviation in part because it was an isolated instance and because he could 
cite, in his defence, that he had always voted with the government. 


The Labour party, during the Suez crisis, had only one case comparable to those 
of the anti-Suez Conservatives. That is, there was only one openly pro~-Suez Labour 
M.P, He spoke against his party's opposition to the government and twice abstained 
from voting. His divisional Labour party responded even more sharply than had Con- 
servative constituency associations against their M.P.s; it asked for the Labour 
M.P.'s immediate resignation from parliament, and received it. The strict consti-. 
tutionality of such a demand remained in doubt, but the M.P. realized, while he 
could stay on during the current parliament, that he would not be readopted and th... 
he would have little standing in his constituency. Generalizing about the behavio: 
of local Labour parties from this one instance is even more hazardous than general - 
izing about Conservatives from ten instances, but the severity of the particular 
reaction is so great that there is surely little reason to think that if other sin- 
ilar Labour deviations on Suez had taken place the local reactions would have dif- 
fered much from those of Conservative associations. Also a little positive evidence 
does exist for believing that local Labour parties would have been severe with. ad- 
ditional deviants. Two Labour M.P.s who, while voting with their party in all 
whipped divisions, had expressed pro-Israeli reasons for sympathiging with Eden's 
Suez avtion were required to explain even this inconsequential deviation to their 
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local parties. 


Distinguishing all of the severe constituency party reactions, Conservative 
and Labour, was that they were expressed during or very near to the crisis period 
itself. Moves to reject M.P.s as local choices, whether directly or by equally 
effective indirect methods, were taken almost immediately after the M.P.s had of- 
fended against the loyalty of local militants to the national cause. This occurred 
despite the fact that there was hardly any hurry to adopt a candidate for the next 
general election; the last election had been in 1955 and the Uonservative leader- 
ship certainly did not want another as early as 1956 or 1957 or in the difficult 
circumstances of the crisis period. Yet the immediacy of local reaction is under- 
standable even if it led to criticism of association meetings as "lynching mobs". 
No doubt if the associations had waited a few years, resentment of the deviations 
would have been less strong. But why the associations should have been expected to 
wait is unclear. The M.P.s concerned had offended against basic party principles, 
this time coinciding with those proclaimed by the national leadership, and the local 
militants, as candidate selectors responsible for the M.P.s being in parliament at 


all, wanted either to reject their disloyal members or see that they remained. loyal 
in the future. 


Of the tentative generalizations emerging from the Suez cases, the most ap-. 
parent is that constituency associations can be effective on their own in dealing 
with deviant M.P.s. True enough, local action in these cases was against M.Ps who 
violated a national policy line. But the local parties were not reacting solely be- 
cause the national leadership wanted them to do so. In fact, the local parties were 
more severe than the national parties themselves had been with the deviant M.P.s, 
and in several instances went beyond what the national parties wanted done to the 
M.P.s. National leaders would have preferred to avoid the reputation for intoler- 
ance that their parties were given by the rejection of M.P.s over the Suez issue. 
It would have been better to put up with a handful of deviants than to suffer the 
bad national publicity of getting rid of them in so un-Burkean a manner. Neverthe- 
less, while local reactions were largely self-generating and excessive from one 
point of view, any such constituency association pressure for M.P. conformity seems 
useful to the national leadership. It is not least so in a crisis. The parliamen- 
tary party's cohesion is thus reinforced. And the most significant reinforcement 
is of the sort provided on the Suez issue: pressure against M.P.s threatening to 
deviate toward the center, or in effect toward helping the opposition party. This 
is not only the pressure likeliest to come from the local militants; it is also the 
pressure most helpful in preserving a government's effective majority. 


Reinforcement of national leadership from the constituency associations, how- 
ever, is not likely to be uniformly effective, and it was not so in the Suez cases 
despite the basic similarities in direction of local reactions. Deeply entrenched 
Personalities, with records of close. constituency association relations, were not 
moved against as readily as others who had offended socially or ideologically over 
& period of time. And M.P.s who held marginal seats for their parties appeared to 
have a better chance to survive association displeasure than M.P.s in safe seats. 
This may result from an association's reluctance, in a highly competitive district, 
to lose a good campaigner even if he is worth only a few hundred extra votes, or it 
may result from a desire to avoid any factional difficulty or bad publicity of mat-" 


ga benefit ‘t6 the local opposition. Certainly in a marginal seat a party could 
+9 


om chances, if hé dréw enough votes to allow the other party's candidate to win. 
3° 


No matter how much allowance is made ‘for variety in personalities and situations, 
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which admittedly tre capsulated summaries above cannot portray, the fact remains 
that all M.P.s deviating toward the center from their respective party positions 
on Suez suffered substantially at the hands of their local parties. All did not 
suffer equally, it is true, but even those who survived to fight another election 
as local candidates were sorely troubled by their association's displeasure. Cer- 
tainly they had been given to understand that a second similar deviation would 
endanger their future candidacies. Still it can fairly be said that another such 
deviation was most improbable. Not only are parliamentary deviations of any kind 
few and far between, but an issue like Suez, capable of causing local party reaction 
against a deviating M.P., is even scarcer. 2¢ The Suez experience may be nearly 
unique. ; 


Much more ought to be known about British constituency parties and particularly 
about their adoption and readoption of candidates. Ordinarily incumbent M.P.s, ex-- 
tremists and moderates, are readopted almost automatically; no new selection. contest: 
takes place.From the féw public illustrations to the contrary, conclusions are most 
tentatively drawn. What seems to be established is that the constituency parties, 
while exercising considerable practical autonomy in candidate selection, do func- 
tion as agencies of a national political cause. In this they reflect the recruit- 
ment of membership, notably their most active membership, on the basis of devotion 
to such a cause. They exhibit, in selecting new candidates and in pressuring or 
rejecting incumbent M.P.s, a built-in, self-generating ideological commitment that 
can and has operated without national organizational control. In so operating the 
local parties may be purer ideologically than the national leadership itself. That 
is they may, especially in safe districts, be both more rigid and more extreme in 
devotion to traditional party doctrine than parliamentary leaders either want to be 
or can afford to be when they must gain marginal voters. Consequently constituency 
activists contribute, on their own, a force for rarliamentary cohesion that operates 
only against one kind of deviant or potential dg ant~-- the M.P. whose deviation 
identified him with the views of the oprosition¢/. The fact that M.P.s who deviate 
in the other direction are tolerated, even praised, by their local parties really 
imposes a minor limit on the capacity of parliamentary leaders to maintain cohesion 
through local association pressure. Except for the most persistent and offensive 
case of such deviation, a constituency association is not likely to react against 


its extremist M.P. An association may not always want to do so even if the nation- 
al organization asks for an adverse reaction. 


All of this discussion puts to one side any instances of associations displac- 
ing their M.P.s for local reasons. Such instances do occur occasionally, indeed 
probably more often than rejection on policy grounds, but they seem irrelevant to 
the maintenance of parliamentary cohesion. Obviously they are so when M.P.s are 
rejected on personal grounds of old age, inefficiency (perhaps in comparison to a 
national figure available for candidacy). Irrelevant also, but less apparently so, 
is the rejection of an M.P. because of dissatisfaction with his performance as an 
agent of constituency interests. Action against an M.P. on this ground would by no 
means be unrelated to parliamentary cohesion if what ‘the association wanted was a 
local service in opposition to national party policy. But so much does not seemed 
to be meant. The expected kind of constituency service includes no parliamentary 
votes against the national leadership, but only the familiar high-level errands to 
Ministries cn behalf of constituents and the championing of local interests in par- 
liamentary party meetings and occasionally in parliamentary speeches. To be a good 
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constituency M.P., in the eyes of the local party, requires no revolts against 
national party discipline. If it did, then the local parties wovld, in effect, be 
locally rather than nationally oriented. 


Even the most severe critics of the constituency associations in the Suez 
aftermath have not charged them with local reasons for insisting on conformity. 
Vhat was complained of was that their zeal in the national cause went beyond that,, 
of the national leadership, at least in actually dronping the offending M.P.s. On 
this basis, the constituency militants were said to have intruded against either 
m M.P.'s own freedom of judgement, the parliamentary party's more tolerant dis- 
ciplinary methods, or the prerogatives of party voters. At any rate the intrusion 
was understood to have been prompted by enthusiasm for the national party cause. As 
such, it was understandable. as an extension of the function performed by the local 


partisans in the national cause when they selected candidates supposedly loyal to 
this cause in the first place. 


How this British method of candidate selection is related to the maintenance 
of responsible parties can be understood further by reflecting on the difficulty of 
maintaining such parties if candidates were selected by American methods. Party 
voters at large, in a direct primary, could not be expected to choose candidates 
with the same concern for loyalty to national party policies as that displayed by 
British constituency activists. Nor, of course, could party organizations oriented 
to local offices and local interests. Putting the matter the other way around, the 
United States seems unlikely to have British-style responsible parties without 
British-style candidate selection-- that is, without national partisans, even if 
organized locally, * cones and re~select legislative candidates devoted to nation- 
al party policies. numental obstacles are clearly in the way of transplanting 
this aspect of British political cviture to the United States. The obstacles are 
not just our localism and regionalism, founded on material diversities as well as 
on state and city governments functioning as independent power centers. There are 
also ovr populist, progressive, and direct democratic traditions which resist any 
frank acceptance of the oligarchical features of British candidate selection. We 
might have national partisans, as we seem to have now in the volunteer, non- 
professional organizations in a few states, but their leading members are not read- 
ily accorded the power of British constituency activists. Thus we ensure greater 
oprortunities for independent-minded and locally-oriented legislators than do the 
British, but assuredly we do not achieve the responsible party system. 
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1 In this light, Almond has viewed the British party system as the modern 
prototype: "The mode of performance of the aggregative function is crucial to the 
performance of the political system as a whole. Thus the aggregative function in 
the British political system is distinctively performed by the party system." 

Gabriel A. Almond and James S. Coleman, The Politics of the Developing Areas (Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1960), p. kh. 

2 An important early exception was M. Ostrogorski, whose study of the rise of 
the Liberal caucus was essentially a critioue of the nower of constituency parties. 


Democracy and Organization of Political Parties, Vol. I, chaps. h-5 (London: Mac- 
millan, 1902). 


3 "British !.P.s and their Local Parties: the Suez Cases," American Political 

Science Review, Vol. 5h (June 1960), pp. 37-90. 
e fullest exposition is by Robert T. McKenzie, British Political Parties 
(London: Heinemann, 1955). | | 

5 This coes not mean that a Labour party conference, in particular, is un- 
willing to try to assert its authority. But if it succeeded in forcing the parlia- 
mentary party to reverse its policy, and not just to compromise or to rephrase 
official statements, the parliamentary party might cease to be an effective political 
force. 

6 Close observers of the selection process agree on the substantial freedom of 
choice enjoyed by local parties, more evident in Conservative than in Labour cases. 
For recent testimony, see W. Rees-Mogg, T.E.M. McKitterick, FP. Skelsey, "The Selec- 
tion = Parliamentary Candidates," Political Quarterly, Vol. 30 (July-Sept. 1959), 

Pp. 21 

7 Descriptions of the selection process are in McKenzie (cited in fn. h), 
pp 216-19, 250-53, 550-58 . 

8 To solicit support by open rather than the moét discreet means is ordinarily 


considered bad form. Only a very few constituencies seem exceptional in this re- 
gard 


9 Two instances are described by Allen M. Potter, "The English Conservative 
Constituency Association," Western Politicel Quarterly, Vol. 9 (June 1956), pp. 365- 
66. Amore recent case arose from the complicated troubles of Montgomery Hyde, M.P., 
with his Belfast North constituency; he was rejected in 1959 by a general meeting 

of his Ulster Unionist (Conservative) association. after the appropriate committee 
ve by 8 vote, recommended Hyde for readoption. Times (London), March 26, 
959, p. &. 

10 An example is indicated by Potter (cited in £t.-9); pe 366. 

ll This curious event took place prior to the 1950 general election in Hamp- 
stead, a prosperous, middle-class, and safely Conservative London borough. The poll 
was held becavse the rejected M.P. a perfectly orthodox Conservative, objected to 
the local executive's preference for a more important public figure. Details are 
¢ oe presented in the Hampstead and Highgate Express, July 15, August 5, 12 

> 9, 9. > 

12 Here, in Nigel Nicolson's Bournemouth experience, is the most publicly 
available record of constituency-M.P. relations. The early stages are described 
by Nicolson himself in People and Parliament, (London: Weidenfeld and Nicolson, . 
1958). The climactic port is reported in the Times (London), Feb. 27, 1959, p. 9. 

13 Thus Montgomery Hyde (see fn. 9) was denied his request for a poll despite 
the very recent Bournemouth precedent. 

The Maxwell-Fyfe reforms, in Interim and Final Reports of the Committee on 


Party Organization, 1948 and 1919 (London: National Union of Conservative and Union- 
ist Associations 
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15 oe Annual Report of the Labour Conference (London: Labour Party, 1957), 
13-1. 
. 16 Local interest representation played some part in the ouster of Montgomery. 
Hyde, referred to above, since among other complaints against him he was charged 

with neglecting Ulster interests in order to pursue his own intellectual causes. 
However, this was not a conflict between local interests and national party commit- 
ments. 

17 The two cases, one specifically relating to the German rearmament issue, 
are described by Peter G. Richards, Honourable Members (London: Faber & Faber, 1959), 

20-21. 4 
2 “a H. G. Nicholas, The British General Election of 1950 (London: Macmillan, 
1951). 

19 Few rules are regarded as generally aprlicable. As A.H. Birch has written, 
prefacing the study of parties in one commnity: "Local parties are highly individ- 
ual, conditioned more by their environment than by directives from central office, 
and largely independent in managing their own business." Small-Town Politics 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1959). 

20 These cases were previously discussed in "Cohesion of British Parliamentary - 
Parties," American Political Science Review, Vol. 50 (June 1956), pp. 371-72. 

21 Details on the Suez group and on other subsequently discussed ceviants on 
tre same general issve are in "British M.P.s and their local Parties" (cited in fm. 
3). Therefore, neither the names nor the particular experiences are specified here. 
Sources for the details, chiefly local newspapers and interviews, are noted in the 
article cited. 

22 The point is made in more persuasive form by D.E. Butler and Richard Rose 
The British General Election of 1959 (London: Macmillan, 1960) p. 12h. 

23. Even on the proposed abolition of hanging, when a free parliamentary vote 
was held, early in 1956, this constituency force operated as a pressure against the 
minority of Conservative M.P.s who deserted the bulk of their colleagues and voted, 
on the same side as Labour, to eliminate the death penalty. No M.P.s were purged 
solely on this account, but at least one M.P. admittedly changed his position partly 
as the result of Conservative association sentiment and it is possible that anti- 
hanging views, just preceding Suez, were important counts against some !.P.s who 
suffered later at the hands of their associations primarily on account of anti-Suez 
positions. 

2 The comparison here is an extension of the difference stated by Avery Leis- 
erson:. "It is the lack of articulation in party organization above the county level 
in the United States, and the relatively high degree of constituency subordination 
to central party control in European rarties, that constitute the principal contrast 


i U.S. and European political systems." Parties and Politics (New York: Knopf, 
1958). 
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Prepared for delivery at the 1960 Annual Meeting of the APSA,N.Y.,Statler Hilton 
Hotel, September 8-10, 1960 «+ 


Those speaking of the literature dealing with state politics often begin their 
remarks with the observation that it varies greatly in quality. This is undoubted- 
ly as true of the material on state politics as that in any other field of study. 
However, this common complaint misses the most important @sficiency in the state 
politics literature, particularly with respect to Novthern politics, 

Perhaps the most important deficiency in the literature dealing with northern 
politics is the failure to draw regional patterns in the same fashion as Key's 
Southern Politics. This failure is particularly apparent in the Midwest, where 
there is no book dealing with the politics of the section although there are 
several which concern individual states. I am currently studying Midwest Politics 
with the aid of a Social Science Research Council Grant. Thus, instead of talking 
about the literature dealing with Northern State Politics I would like to discuss 
my own study of Midwest Politics, By so doing, I think I can develop my ideas 
concerning what needs to be done in the State Politics field, 

Of necessity, the following observations on Midwest Politics are largely impres- 
sionistic. My study of Midwest Politics was initiated just two months ago, andI . 
have spent most of the time interviewing politicians and interest group leaders 


from the Midwest area and compiling data. The purpose of the interviews was to get 
the "feel" of Midwest politics and to attempt to develop some themes which "cut 
across" all the Midwestern States; themes such as the race issue in the South. 

It seems to me that the most interesting pattern in the Midwest, and perhaps 


in the North generally, is the development of issue-oriented or programmatic or 

ideological state parties . These programmatic parties do not fit the traditional 
definition of political parties as a group of people dedicated to the election of 
Andividuals to office, and to whom issues are only a tool by which the offices can 
be obtained, Rather, to many leaders in these programmatic parties the issues are 


nore important than the office, In other words, the office is a tool by which the 
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{gsues may be translated into public policy, rather than the issues a tool by 
which the office may be captured. 

The myth (with which we regale our students with only occasional twinges of 
doubt) is that the secret of our social and economic and moral greatness is that 
we have a democracy, And, according to this myth, the reason we have democracy is 
that we have a pluralistic society, one element of which is two competitive poli- 
tical parties which offer the people alternatives in terms of policies and candi- 
dates, Actually, until very recently a twoeparty system was the exception in the 
Midwest, and evem where it existed, the Democratic party was at least as conserva- 
tive as the Republican party. alternative courses of action were more often of- 
fered in the Republican primaries than in the general election, 

The significance of the New Deal period is that industrial America became truly 
pluralistic. after the 1930's decisions as to wages, hours, working conditions, 
and profits were shared by government, the business community, and labor organiza- 
tions, No longer were such decisions left almost exclusively to the business com- 
munity, This transformation in American society did not immediately affect the 
state political parties, Most state political party organizations remained job- 
oriented rather than issue oriented. The reason is probably the culture lag ob- 
servable when any great culture change occurs. The emergence of powerful labor 
organizations and new roles for the national government could not be reflected in- 
mediately in the organization and personnel of state political parties. However, 
sawh a change 4s occurring and the burden of this paper is to relate in outline the 
how and why and direction of the change. Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin are 
‘hree states in which the parties are primarily issue-oriented rather than job- 
oriented, The process by which this transformation took place is both significant 
and interesting. 

Before 1948, the Michigan Democratic party was typical of minority parties in 
the North as well as the South, The party was poorly organized, and the activists 
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were primarily interested in state and federal patronage. In 1948, a political 


revolution occurred in the state. Governor Williams precipitated the revolution 


because he was an attractive candidate for the state's governorship to both liberal 
and labor elements, and motivated them to both join and capture the Democratic 
party organization from its traditionalist leadership. : | , 

The process by which this occurred is fairly simple. In brief, the C.I.0.issue- 
oriented leadership decided to join the Democratic party. Leaders and rank-and-f3i 
members were encouraged to file for election as precinct delegates to the District 
Convention. Simultaneously, many liberals also filed for election. Since the Demo- 
cratic party was, in fact, an empty shell the labor-liberal coalition won control of 
the ne County Democratic organization in 1948, and of the Democratic State Centra 
Committee in 1949, 

The labor-liberal coalition which obtained control of Michigan's Democratic 
party in 1948 and 1949 remains in control in 1960, And during this period the 
Democratic party has become the majority party in the state rather than a hopeless 
minority party. Virtually every state-wide elective office in Michigan is now held 
by a Democrat, 

Michigan liberals and labor leaders attribute the increase in Democratic strengt! 
to the new programatic look in Democratic politics, This may be illustrated by Al 
Meyers, the 17th. District Chairman in wayne County. Al Meyers is a school teacher 
and a liberal, He was elected District Chairman by a coalition of liberal activist 
friends and labor people who supported him rather than a labor candidate. 

Nr, Meyers has no interest in political office for himself, He does, of course, 
Want to win elections -- as do all political leaders, But he wants to win elec- 
‘Sons because of his desire to see implemented certain issues in which he is interest 
ed, He has no desire for patronage for the sake of patronage, He scorns offers of 
Petty legal graft, Mr. Meyers' concern is with such things as the definition of 

Political terms in textbooks and social welfare. Political power would be meaning- 
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less to him apart from such considerations. This same dedication to issues can be 
found throughout the Democratic organization in Michigen, and in the state govern~ 
ment. Some of the enthusiasm over progrem and policies in Michigan reminded me of 
the bubbling optimism in T V A prior to 1952. | 

The next question is where and how did the labor-liberal coalition secure enough 
votes to become the majority party in Michigan end what effect has this had on sub- 
stentive policies in the state? There is a widespread belief in the United States 
that a labor party would have no chance of success in the United States, primarily 
because of the multiplicity of interests in the population. However, in Michigan 
the Democratic party has become something approaching a labor party and yet has en- 
joyed pronounced and growing success at the polls. The Secretary of State elections 
were used to determine where polit ical change has occurred because the vote for this 
office seemingly is more representative of basic party strength than the gubernato~ 
rial election. 

Analysis shows that the Democrats have gaineé ground in the even-yeared Secre— 
tary of State elections throughout Michigan save in some of the urban counties of 
the southern lower penineulas™ The greatest plus Democratic change, percentage— 
wise, has occurred in the eastern half of the upper peninsula, and the northern 
part of the lower peninsula (the most rural section of the state). ‘The greatest 
Pius Democratic change vote-wise has occurred in Wayne County (Detroit). 

Such a paradox requires explanation. Why do the most and least urban areas 
show a plus Democratic change, whereas a plus Republican change is evident in meny 
of the more urban areas other than Wayne? The very rural areas are Republican 
Decause of tradition and because of distance from the problems of the city. Smoke 


adatement, unemployment compensation and the Like are problems which rarely enter 


1 
Five c of the eight counties which have experienced plus Republican meme | since 
are emong the state's 12 most populous end urban counties. 
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the minds of farm people, In addition, as in the small urban areas, there is a 
monolithic impact of ideas from the media of communications which tend to promote 
the interests of the Republicans. However, the farmer, like any other group, wants 
to be left alone only when such a policy benefits hin. Being left alone by state 
government benefits rural Michigan folk because of tax benefits which accrue from 
the per capita distribution of a sizeable proportion of sales tax and intangibles 
tax revenues to township and city governments which otherwise might be expended by 
the state government for services for city folks, In many rural townships, there 
is no necessity for a property tax because of the state revenue which flows into 
the township coffers, However, recent Republican policies have raised grave doubts 
in many farmers' minds with respect to the desirability of being left alone, and 
this has been reflected in a gradual accretion in Democratic strength at the polls, 
Another explanation for the plus Democratic change in rural areas is the creation 
of a Division of dlections in 1951 (after the 1950 recount in the gubernatorial 
election) and the increase in Democratic coverage of precincts which, quite possibly 
hzs improved the mathematics of some rural election officials, In addition, Demo- 
cratic success at the polls has brought out Democratic votes that were not cast out 
of despair and timidity. 

The people of Wayne county tend to be Democratic because of the working class 
character of the population and the pro labor orientation of the Democratic party 
in Michigan, particularly after 1948. As a Republican leader explains it, the 
person who resides in a crowded city, lives in a rented apartment, and works on an 
kesembly line tends to be a Democrat because he favors governmental activity 
cricnted toward helping the disadvantaged person, He has little to lose from high 
“8xe8 and a great deal to gain. In addition, he is psychologically and geographic- 
ally distant from his employer, whereas he is in close touch with labor leaders. 

In addition, the fear of losing his job is always in the back of his mind, a fear 
that prompts him to support the party which is most likely to cushion the economic 
shock of unemployment, : 
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Democratic strength in Wayne county has increased in recent years because of 
the related feators of improved organization and the virtual collapse after 1950 
of factional opposition within the party to its labor wing. Since 1948, the 
Cel Organization has enlisted itself wholeheartedly in the task of 
electing Democrats to state office. Thus a functioning Democratic organization has 
emerged in the county which gets Democratically-inclined voters to the polls. 

The gains of the Democratic party in the eastern half of the Upper Peninsula 
are a result of much the seme factors which have produced Democratic gains in 
Wayne County, and the upper half of the lower peninsula. Over time the low in- 
come lumbering and farm folk of the eastern half of the Upper Peninsula have been 
nersuaded that the Democratic party more nearly represents their economic interests 
then does the Reoub licen party and have tended to join hands with the western upper 
peninsula mine workers in support of Democratic candidates. In addition, the con- 
struction of the Mackinac bridge and the development of improved highways under 
Williams have brought tourists and increased income into the areae Because Williams 
championed this development many upper peninsula people identify these improvements 
with the Democratic party and have expressed their gratitude through their votes. 

The people of Michigan's smaller cities and towns seem to be inclined toward 
the Republican party. Some Republican leaders attribute the pro-Republican tias of 
the person who lives in the smaller cities to the "fact" that he is likely to own 
his home, and is both psychologically and geographically close to his employer or 
other people in the business community, such as bank executives and members of the 
Cather of Commerce. | Because of the fact that he owns property and thus tends to 
ideitify his economic interests with other property owners and is more subject to 
the influence of people in the business community, he tends to gravitate toward 


the party which pledges to minimize governmental activity. 
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The increase in Republican strength in the smaller cities may be a result of 


the increasing proportion of the population which is moving to the suburbs oe The 
Republican propensities of the rural-nonfarm population bodes ill for the future 
prospects of the Democratic party in Michigan, for all indications point toward a 
continuing increase in the relative as well as the absolute size of the rural-non- 
farm population. One index of this development is the declining proportion which 
the Wayne county vote represents of the total vote cast in the state, even though 
Wayne county turnout has remained high, In the gubernatorial elections, for 
example, tbe Wayne county proportion of the total vote declined from 40 percent in 
1948 to 39 percent in 1950 and 1952, to 38 percent in 1954, and finally to 37 perc. 
cent in 1956. Over the same period, the percent of the total vote cast by the 

next eleven most urban and populous counties in the state increased from 30 percent 
in 1948 to 35 percent in 1956. 

Thus the residents of metropolitan Wayne county, the rural farm folk, and the 
people of the eastern Upper Peninsula have tended to cast more and more of their 
votes for the Democratic party, while the people of the smaller cities have seem- 
ingly become increasingly attached to the Republican party. The net result has 
been the capture of the executive branch of government by the Democratic party. 

But another result has been to solidify the grip of the Republican party on the 
legislature, In 1956, the Republican party carried 73 percent of the legislative 
#3448 contested in the eleven more urban areas outside of Wayne county. These seats 
plus the 100 percent Republican representation from the more rural areas of the 

tower peninsula assured Republican control of the legislature, 

the same pattern holds for the election of representatives to the national Con- 
g688. In 1956, the Democratic party's candidates for the national House of — 

The 1950 rural-nonfarm population of Michigan was 18 percent of the total 
Population, an increase of 67 percent over the 1940 rural-nonfarm population. 
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Representatives received approximately 10,000 votes fewer than the Republican 


candidates out of a total of almost 3 million votes cast. In spite of this nar. 
row numerical division, the Democrats carried only 6 of 18 seats, The six Demo- 
erats elected were the Wayne county candidates, In 1958, the Democratic candi- 
dates for the U. S. House of Representatives received more votes than the Repub- 
lican candidates, but only 7 of 18 seats are now held by Democrats. 

Not surprisingly, the type of rural-urban division which exists in Michigan 
helps crystallize and clarify the issues between the two parties. For example, 
Lt. Governor Swainson says that he is a Democrat because that party places human 
rights above property rights, The Lt. Governor then ticks off a bill of parti- 
culars to substantiate his claim, including support by Swainson and his fellow 
Democrats (against the opposition of Republicans) of legislation raising unemploy- 
ment benefits, providing for smoke abatement, public housing, slum clearance, 
higher public assistance payments, and reducing the maximum penalty for forging 
checks, 

The Republican speaker of the House of Representatives, on the other hand, 
States that property rights constitute one of the most important of the human 


rights, He points out that when government expands its activities and attemp*s 

to promote the welfare of one group it always finds it necessary to limit the 

‘reedom of another group, It is his position that this g>adual growth of govern- 

mental powers and functions constitvtes a menace to the rights of all the peo>rle,. 
Such a sharp division on issues along vere lines makes for a lively political 

climate, In the 1954 session of the Michigan legislature the two parties divided 

along party lines on roll call votes on approximately one-half of all controversiai. 


Toll-call] votes, In the sessions since 1954, the number of party line votes has 


lin 1954, in the state house there were 123 controversial roll call votes ans 
Of these 58 provided a partisan division. In the Senate there were 80 contrcver- 
8ial roll call votes and 38 partisan divisions. A controversial roll call vote in 
® House-is one in which nine or more votes are cast against the majority or 
ewer than 60 votes cast;in the Senate where three or more votes are cast against 
: the majority or fewer than 20 votes cast. 
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remained highe Of principal interest, however, is the ideological consistency of 
the two parties in their votes. A good index of the ideological unity of the two 
parties in the fact that the Michigan C.I.0. in its evaluation of the voting records 
of the two parties has in recent years given the Democratic party very nearly a 100 
per cent “right” grade in terms of its vote on key issues. The Republican party, 
on the other hand, is a C.1.0~. dunce, rating a grade of almost 100 per cent wrong." 
The reason for the sharp division between the two parties at the legislative 
level is the different composition of the two parties. In most states both the 
Democratic and Republican parties own rural and urban wings (or a business community- 
oriented and labor-oriented wing) and thus the basic conflicts over “who shall rule” 
is resolved primarily within the parties rather than between the parties. In Michi- 
gan, however, both parties are relatively free of internal rivalries and meet one 
another head-on with radically differing approaches to the problems of government. 
For example, on labor issues in which there was a partisan division in the 1954 


state Senate, the Democrats had a cohesion score of 97 end the Republicans 78.7 
Consequently, both Republican and Democratic Senators tend to vote as a bloc on 


partisan issues. It should be noted, though, that the urban Republican is subject 
to mre conflicting pressures than is the rural Republican. In terms of a party co- 


hesion score, the urban Republican Senator. receives a grade of 62 in the 1954 


Session. 


a 


_ . See, for example, "The 1955-56 Session of the Michigan Legislature”, Michigan 
Cie Legislature Office, Lansinge Also the Michigan CIO News, November 21, 1957. 


e Cohesion score is based on Stuart Ride's “index of cohesion.” See Stuart 
Se, Quantitative Methods in Politics, Knopf, New York, 1928. 
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as opposed to a grade of 72 for all Republican Senators.” On both labor and agri- 
culture issues, too, the urban Republicans rank below the rural Republicans in terms 
of party cohesion,” The tendency of urban Republicans to desert their rural bre- 
thren on key issues may be a harbinger of increasing frictional difficulties be- 
tween the two disparate elements of the party, Certainly, the Republicans at the 
national level have found it difficult to appease its rural wing while attempting 
to cultivate and develop its urban regments. The problems of the Republican party 
in Michigan seem to parallel, in some ways, the factional difficulties of the 
Democratic party in the Border States and the Deep South. 

Thus Michigan's Democratic party is supported by organized labor and "liberal" 
elyments, whereas the Republican party is backed, primarily, by the business and 
farm communities, The political pattern which has emerged from this alignment of 
groups is a Democratic party which receives its pluralities largely from Wayne 


county, the metropolitan center, and a Republican party which relies upon the less 


For a statistical treatment of the record of the 1954 legislature, see Robert 
G, Scigliano, "Michigan Legislative Report, 1954," Government Research Bureau, Mici- 
igan State College, dast Lansing, 1.956. The material in this article on the 195 
legislature was taken from Scigliano's study. 
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Republican leaders, however, state that these figures mean little or nothing. 
Acecrding to them the urban Republicans vote against the parity position only wher 
‘hey know that the Republican position will triumph without their support. With 
Mae few exceptions, according to Repuvblican leaders, they can rely upon every 
“apuclican vote when they need it. Democratic leaders feel equally confident 
22 Support of most Democratic legislators on key legislative issues, On 
i@bor issues the cohesion score of Democrats was 97 and that of Republicans 60 in 
tre Rouse and 97 and 78 respectively in the Senate. On agricultural issues the 
Sohes’.on Score of Democrats was 54 and Republicans 71 in the House and 76 and 79 res- 
in the Senate. 
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populous (but still very urban in many cases) areas for its voting strength. 

“as a consequence, the statewide majority party is the Democratic party. The 
Democrats have captured every statewide elective office in 1956 and 1957. On the 
other hand, because Republican strength is more widely diffused and because of the 
system of election by districts the Republicans control the legislature. In addi- 
tion, Wayne county is under-represented in the State Senate, thus making Democratic 
control of that body difficult indeed. ; 

Political change in Michigan has a certain logic to At, although at first glance 
the pattern is surprising, The most pronounced plus Democratic change since 1948 hes 
occurred in the metropolitan and low incane rural areas where the greatest concentra- 
tions of disadvantaged people reside, On the other hand, the Republicans have fared 
best at the polls in the urban counties outside Wayne where there has been an in- 
crease in the number of suburbanites, both absolutely and relatively. 

Consequently, it might be said that there has been a polarization of disadvant- 
aged and advantaged people and groups into the Democratic and Republican parties 
respectively, and that this process is continuing, Thus the change in the organiza- 
tion of the Democratic party has resulted in a change in the groups that effiliate 
themselves with the two parties, 


With some variations the recent history of state politics in Wisconsin and Min- 
Resota is quite similar to Michigan's. Leon D. Epstein in his Politics in Wisconsin 
finds that the state's parties are more issue-oriented than job-oriented. In Wiscon- 
sia, as in Michigan, the party was controlled until recently by traditional Democrats 
and was little more than an empty shell. However, since the disappearance of the | 
iWo.lettes the younger progressives, liberal Democrats, and labor groups have cap- 
‘ured the party and transformed it into a vehicle of liberal-labor causes, at the 
Same time, the Republican party was made more conservative by the loss of its pro- 


gressive elements. In Minnesota the Farmer-Lebor and Liberel elements captured the 
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the Democratic party with similar results. Thus in Michigan, Minnesota, and Wiscon- 


gin two-party systems have developed. These parties offer the voters genuine alter= 
natives and pursue elective office for the sake of translating issues into public 
policy rather than for the sole purpose of obtaining jobs. 

The Midwest states of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, on the other hand, seem to 
have parties still cast in the more traditional mold. In these states, the Demoe 
cratic party is not an empty shell. iIn Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois the Democratic 
party has centers of conservative rural support, ignite ee population groups 
which were pro-Southern in the Civil War. In addition, the Democratic machines in 
such places as Cuyohoga county (Cleveland) in Ohio, and Cook county (Chicago) in 
Illinois are well organized by traditional Democrats who are not friendly to the 
claims of labor. 

However, at least in Ohio there are signs that the changed power structure in 
the state is about to be reflected in the organizetion end composition of the parties 
A distinct straw in the wind was provided by the right-to-work campaign in Ohio 


wherein the business community launched an all-out effort to restore the pre-19350's 


power structure. 


The most interesting aspect of Ohio's "right-to-w. rk,” vote was the well-nizh 
wiversal unpopulerity of right-to-work in the state. Analysis of the vote indie 
tates that a variety of factors were operable in the election. First of all, the 
vote against "right-to-work" was an economic class vote with the "common man" voting 
against the "rich mane" Surprisingly to proponents of "right-to-work," not only 
the working class, but also many middle income people identified their interests 
with the "common man" rather than with the well-to-do. Seemingly, a large number of 
Clerks and foremen have noted that their wage increases consistently follow those wor 
by organized labor. In addition, many in middle management contrast invidiously 
troubled pre-union shop days with the present peaceful industriel world. In 1937, 


National Guardsmen patrolled the streets of Canton » Youngstown, end Cleveland during 
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the Little Steel strike and the homes of middle management were menaced by bombs 


and rockse In 1958, a strike to middle management was a not unpleasant break in 

the day-to-day routine. Therefore, a part of the vote against "right-to-work” seems 
to have been a conservative middle income reaction against upsetting the existing 
industrial power structure. 

Secondly, the “right-to-work" vote returns obscured if they did not obliterate 
the outdated image of the farm vote held by "right-to-work" enthusiasts. In Ohio 
there just aren't many farmers, in percentage terms, and many of those so classi- 
fied by the 1950 census supplement their income by working in the cities. Thus, 
their vote is influenced both by their laboring and by their farm statuses. 

The right-to-work results indicated that the overwhelming majority of Ohioans 
accept labor unionsas a legitimate part of the social structuree This acceptance 
of labor unions is almost certain to find political expression in terms of in- 
creased and more effective political activity on the part of organized labor. 

One reason orgenized labor in Ohio, Indiana, end Illinois has not been as 
active or successful politically as the C.I.Oe in Michigan is the essentially bread 
and butter approach of many union leaders in these states. In Michigan "Most of 
the C.I1.0. leaders believed that labor should use its political power to promots 
all the elements of a ‘powerful and progresSive society’ including world peace, 
‘honest and efficient public administration and prosperity for the farmer, as well 
as Matters of more obvious concern to the wage earner. The Ohio Unions have had 
no well developed philosophical approach to politics much beyond the Gompers 
"reward your friends and punish your enemies" policy. There are. many reasons for 


the difference between organized labor in Ohio and Michigan, However, the existence 


1 
Stephen B. and Vera H. Sarasohn, Party Patterns in Michigan, Wayne State 
University Press, Detroit, 1957, pe 5l. 
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of Yone big union” in Michigan with the will and the leadership to pursue a positive 
political program and the absence in Ohio's orgenized labor of any dominant single 
group is probably a primary factor responsible for the different approaches to 
politics. 

There is evidence, though, that organized labor in Ohio is stirring: The success 
of the right-to-work campaign increased labor's ecnfidence and also showed the 
strength that resides in labor unity. In addition the A.F.Le-C.I.0. merger has 
helped promote unity of action. 

Mike Di Salle, the Democratic governor in Ohio is another reason for the move- 
rent in the state toward a more issue-oriented politics. Di Salle is consciously 
ettempting to improve the organization of the Democratic party in the state ané to 
attract liberal activists of the same stripe who have helped animate the party in 
Michigan, Minnesota and Wisconsin. Di Salle, however, feels that labor will never 
play a8 dominant a role in Ohio politics as it does in Michigan. Labor leaders 
have other ideas on the subject. 

In conclusion, I submit that Ame~ican politics may be entering one of the most 
importent revolutions in American history, It remains true in most of the natior, 
as Rossiter puts it, that a “characteristic of our system that. is especially 
striking to the eye of the student of comparitive politics is} the leck of idec- 
Xogical or programmatic commitments in both the front and rear ranks of the two 
ha jor parties. However, my observations. in the Midwest lead me to believe 


that we are moving toward programmatic or ideological parties at least in some of 


the industrial states. 


Clinton Ressiter, Parties and Politics in America, Cornell University Press, 
Tihaca, 1960, p. ll. 
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The term charisma and its derivatives, introduced into sociology many 
years ago by a German sociologist, has lately been spreading into po- 
litical science here and abroad. The intellectuals' desire to sound 
profound by the use of unfamiliar words may have a share in this fad, 
but it would seem that the term also responds to a very real need, 
One recent writer goes so far as to define charisma as "the right to 
rule by virtue of what they (the leaders) have been and are". Need- 
less to say, such vagueness is a far cry from the original usage. (1) 


In order to be able to assess the utility of the concept of charisma- 
tic leadership, charismatic authority (and legitimacy) and charisma- 

tic power and rule, it will be necessary to clarify the phenomena of 

power, rule and leadership which are supposed to be qualified by this 
quality of being charismatic, 


Power is a central concern of political science. It is a phenomenon 
which is universally recognized, but difficult to understand, Like 
all data of the real world, it defies rigorous definition. liost fa- 


a mous anong the attempts at definition is Hobbes'. He states that "po- 
“Kile elf, 

otottytas wer is the present means to secure some future apparent good". (Levia- 
Aten S 

teatae, then Ch.10) Such a definition is both too broad and to narrow. Too 


Gwe! Mvbroad, because it makes it impossible to distinguish power from wealth; 


Gea‘ser for what is wealth but a present means to secure some future apparent 
ig _good ? Hobbes' reply to such an objection would have been, of course, 


\ne~® " that wealth is a "form" of power, He says as much in the discussion 
that follows his definition, Whatever may be the argument here on 
broad philosophical grounds, it is operationally important today to 
draw this distinction, in order to differentiate political from eco- 
nomic concerns and thus politics from economics, Actually so broad a 
definition as Hobbes' really identifies power with the totality of re- 
sources available to a man to realize his values or purposes. If power 
is thus defined, what does it mean to. say that "life is but a cease- 
less secrch for power after power unto death" — the famous claim of 


Hobbes’ and recited to this day ? It simply says that men seek that 
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which they desire, which is little short of tautological., 


But Hobbes' definition is not only too broad; it is also too narrow. 
For it talks of power as if it were a thing, something to have and 
to hold, and may be to sit upon like a bag of gold, Power at times 
possesses this quality, but at other times not at all, and it is inm- 
portant to see it in its dual nature, because only this Janus-faced 
quality gives to power the perplexing dynamic quality which men feel 
but find it difficult to account for. Power is not only a thing, a 
possession, but it is also a relation, as Locke insists in his Essay 
on Human Understanding (Bk.II, c.21) where he states "powers are re- 
lations, not agents", (2) 


If power is looked at in the dimension of time, it becomes clear 
that its relational quality is the more evident, the longer the time 
span involved. For it is in the rise and the decline of political 
power, whether of individuals or of larger groups that the relatio- 
nal quality, the fact that power is always power over other men, be- 
comes evident. In a certain sense, therefore, it is possible to say 
that the stress upon its quality as a thing, a possession to have 
and to hold, is the result of an illusion. But such a statement is 
not wholly justifed. Due to the institutionalization of power rela~- 
tionships presently to be dicussed the power attached to a certain 
office is a thing, a possession to have and to hold. To be sure, the 
office may be lost as a result of the way the power is used, but 
while the office is held, the power is in the hands of him who holds 
it. 

Therefore it is appropriate to say Rees power is to some extent a 


possession, and to some extent a relation, It is the ratio of the 


two ingredients which political science must continuously be concer- 
ned with. The difference between political phenomena in which the 
ratio of p(1) to p(2) is greater than one, and those in which the 
ratio of p(1) and, p(2) is smaller than one is familiar to the study 
of politics. The first is typically a stabilized office, such as 

that of an hereditary monarch, or of an official of a firmly estab- 
lished republic, The second ratio, p(1)£p(2)8 is seen in such phe- 
nomena as the leader of a party, or even more pronouncedly iu that 

of the initiator of a movement or the organizer of an enterprise, in 
short a’ founder. The processes of political foundation always require 


as the initial act that one actor L persuade another A (and in turn 
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B, C and so forth) to work with him in realizing an objective, and 
in most cases this means that to 4 and B must be added many others 
to join with them in pursuit of this objective. All these ectors, 
A+B+C... are in the typical case united by their willingness 
to follow L, because of the relation existing between them and him 
which is one of voluntary subjection to his leadership. (3) ae 

At this point it becomes possible to say something more definite 
about the nature of power which Hobbes' famous definition left ob- 
scure. Power, it would seen, is that relation among men which ma- 
nifests itself in the behaviour of following. Following means ty- 
pically that the A's, 3's and C's do what L wants, To put this ba- ~ 
sic distinction another way, one might say that when the behaviour 
of a certain. group of men conforms to the wishes of one or several 
of them, the relation between them shall be called the power of L 
over A, B, C... It is evident that such power is not only charac- 
teristic of the kind of relation we just sketched, but is likewise 
found in stable offices where it is "possessed" by him who holds 
the office. 


The ubiquity of the latter phenomena has given rise to a serious 
error which would make power consist in the obedience a man finds 
for his commands. It is true that often the explicit command of 
one (L) and the resulting behaviour of the others (A,B,C...) are 
the manifestation of a power relationship, based upon obedience, 
but this basis is only one of the possible forms which the basis 


of such a relationship may exhibit. Especially in situations of dy 


nemic and highly fluid leadership, L does not command, but suggests 
or persuades; he may also be followed by others as they anticipate 
his wishes or reactions. 


Paving given a brief indication of the nature of power as a rela- 

tion of men manifest in conforming behaviour, we may now raise the 
question: what is the source of power ? Cn what basis or founda- 

tion does it rest ? But before we can undertake to answer these 
questions, something further is required by way of an elucidation 

of the nature of the power relationship. If we consider the dyna- 

mic situation which gives rise to a power relationship in its broadest 
Sense, we find that virtually anything that human beings value can 
become the basis of a power relationsship, It can do this in one 


of two ways: either because several human beings have to get to- 
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gether and form a group, in order to secure it, or one of several 
of them possesses and can provide something which others would like 
to have. Thus protection against violence is desired by most men, 
but during most of human history only limited groups have been ca- 
pable of providing such protection. This fact has been the ground 
on which political power and more particularly government has been 
rationalized, justified and theoretically explained, especially in 
the socalled ‘contractual' theories which were in great vogue in 
the past. The extreme case is of course that of conquest often ci- 
ted in contravention of the contractual theories; such arguments 
overlook that the conqueror may provide protection (including safe- 
ty against his own followers) and the submission then occurs as a 


quid pro quo for such protection. 


If a value or purpose to be realized requires the cooperation of a 
number of human beings, then the power of one or several among them 
will rest upon his or their capacity to provide the leadership 

for securing the desired good, They "lead" the way, so to speak, 

and those who follow recognize their capacity to do so. Nhat really 
happens here is that L organizes the cooperation, ‘Such power. may ar 
therefore be called consensual or relational power,(%) The expres- pe 
sions coercive and consensual power, are misleading, if taken to 
designate distinct and separate phenomena; as previously pointed out, 


they are aspects of all power situations, In many actual power si- 


tuations, however, either the coercive or the consensual aspect pre- 
dominates to such an extent that it is for purposes of concrete ana- 
lysis permissible to neglect the minor aspect, and thus simply to 
speak of coercive or consensual power. Thus concretely the power of 
an absolute monarch may be said to be coercive, that of a leader of 


a democratic party consensual, But it is not permissible to contrast 


the power of a totalitarian dictator and a democratic chief execu- 
tive in these terms, because both exercise power which is to a con- 
siderable extent coercive and to a considerable extent consensual, 
In order to understand the full implications of these statements we 
must return now to the question about the sources of power - a 
question which may also be called that of the origin of power. The 
terns "coercive" and “consensual” indicate that the source of these 
two aspects Mh ‘to be seen in what happens to the followers whose 


conduct conforms to the wishes of the power holder. The first rests 


upon the coercion or constraint resulting from the fact that L pos- 


sesses something that 4, 3, C ... want to secure, and which L uses 
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to coerce or constrain them to conform to his wishes. We Way con- 
strain as well as coerce, because the term "coercion" carries too 
large an implication of violence, But if it is clearly understood 
that coercion also covers the softer forms of constraint which may 
be the result of an attachment or of mental or psychic deficiencies 
of the followers, coercion may serve to designate any situation in 
which the conduct of A, B,C ... conforms to the wishes of L, because 
he makes them conform out of their fear of their not securing what 
he can either give or withhold, These aspects are predominant in the 
thought of Hobbes and the numerous writers who have stressed the 


coercive aspect of the power situation. 


The second or consensual power originates in the consent of A, B, C 
see tO cooperate with L in securing a good which they all desire. 
Now it may be said that those coerced also "consent" (5) and that 
even the prisioner is "free" in his chains. Such sophistry gainsays 
one of the basic human experiences, The difference between being 
coerced and cooperating lies in this, that in the case of coercion, 
once the means of coercion are taken away, the human being acts 
differently . (leeving aside here the metaphysical problem of the 
‘freedom of the will)» than ‘they did while these means were at hand. 

To understand the difference, many examples could be used. ‘Ye cite 
one: the political situation gurrounding | a Plebiscite held either 
of the parties or of *neutral® 


Bere it becomes manifest what really matters, If he who holds the 


power can determine what those following are to want, the situa- 


tion is cf the coercive type; if the followers determine it for 


theuselves, and join the leader in the pursuit of their indepen- 


dently chosen objectives, we may speak of a consensual situation. 


Power, then, may originate in either coercion or consent. (&) It is 
important, however, to realize that coercion and consent are not 
nutually exclusive, but are each operative on their own. A very 
large amount of political thought and analysis rests upon the idea 
that either coercion can be defined as non-consent, or consent as 
non-coercion, But coercion has a force of its own, as has consent; 
and in most power situations both are operative in varying degrees 
the most formula for power is: 
power (p) equa]s coercion tee) plus: ‘consent (cs), the instances 
in which either cc or cs approaches zero must be considered marginal. 


Consent and coercion are both real forces, generating power. 
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We cannot here elaborate the problems posed by the different kinds 
of coercion. But it is possible to seek a differentiation of the 
kinds of consent in terms of types of leadership, specified so as 
to disclose the behavioural characteristics of leademand led. It 
does not seem very precise to say, as Lasswell and “Xaplan have done, 
that leaders are "the most active powerholders", nor does it seem 
particularly revealing to link leadership to prestige. (7) For lea- 
ders are, of course, powerholder, and their degree of activity may 
make them more or less important, but such a differentiation does 
not provide a typology. Before the typology of leadership can be 
usefully discussed, power must be related to rule, and thus a basis 
must be constructed for clarifying the difference between leader- 


ship and rulership, between power and rule. 


Rule is institutionalized political power, Rule is characterized by 
the fact that the conformity of conduct which power produces beco- 
mes habitual, Therefore rule typically produces the kind o€ coerci- 
ve power which can be treated as a possession. Sule as a kind of 
power is subject, to the laws of power in general, but it exhibits 
specific traits which cannot be observed when power of the non-sta- 


bilized sort is being considered. (3) 


In order to become a ruler, the leader's stabilized power has to be 
institutionalized, that is to say structured. ‘¢hat does it mean 
that power becomes structured ? It has lately become fashionable 
to use this term "structure" in a rather vague way, and to speak of 
the power structure of the community imprecisely for the purposes 
of designating those informal and fluctuating power relations which 
are unstructured. Characteristically, such works fail to give any 
indication as to what structure means, (3) Structure means, how-— 
ever, that there is a stable and ordered relation of parts, such as 
characterizes a building, from which the term is derived, It has 
been meaningfully applied to many other entities, e.g., an organic 
body or a poem, Structure typically presupposes that there are 
identifiable parts, and that they are arranged in some kind of de- 
sign or pattern. Therefore, the structuring of power presupposes 
its separation into parts. Before power can become structured, it 


must be stable. The stabilization of power precedes that erecting 


\ 


of a structure which produces institutionalization. 
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An institution has been generally described es an habitual human 
relationship (10); it is a key concept not only in political 
science, but in sociology, law and other social scienees, In modern 
economics, the so-called “institutionalists" are a school stressing 
the patterning of economic relationships in such entities as mar- 
ket, enterprise, contract and the like. A political institution is 
similarly a stabilized pattern of power in which the conformities 
of conduct have become regularized... ‘this regularization of the con- 
forming conduct has great ebvantende from the standpoint of conser- 
ving energy. Relatively firm expectations can be built upon such 
stabilized patterns and the consequent strategies. of er. 


“We speak of the institutionalizea pattern of rule as “Wgovernment", 


The rulers or governors may constitute a vast and complicated de- 
sign, as in modern constitutional regimes, or they may be mono- 
cratically arranged in one simple hierarchy, as in autocratic regi- 
mes, including totalitarian dictatorships, The appeal of such regi- 
mes to the simple mind lies in its manifest order; the consequent 
infringement of both justice and freedom appear less important 
than the optically impressive unity. But whether the design is com- 
plicated or simple, the structure of such a government forms a pat- 
tern which is composed of the several institutions identifiable as 
parts of the whole, Government may therefore in its most general 
sense be defined as an institutionalized pattern of stabilized 
power, 


~ 


Rule (Herrechatt)” hee been classified in a variety of ways. Perhaps 


most famous are the typologies of the ancients which were based on 
two criteria: the number of rulers and the-queetion of their sub- 
jection to prevailing basic law or custom (nomos). Proceding on 
this basis, common speech and philosophical discourse distingui- 
shed the rule of one, a few or the many, each subdivided into a 
nomos-observing and a nomos—neglecting variety: monarchy and tyran- 
ny, aristocracy and oligarchy, timocracy and democracy, to use 
Aristotle's classic types as an example. Aristotle, superimpowed a 
seventh type which he considered "best", a blend of the three 
nomos-observing types; this he called "polity", It corresponds 
roughly to what would, in moderne parlance, be called constitutio- 
nal democracy, except het the nomos, or basic law itself, is now 


Seen as a freely chosen, set of norms, called constitution, 
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This typology, primitive though it is, has continued to dominate men's 
political thinking to this day, even though other typologies have been suggested. 
The most common of these more recent typologies is the dichotomy of democracy 
and dictatorship, exemplified by the constitutional regimes of the West as 
against the totalitarian regimes of the East. A dichotomic classification, while 
impressive on account of its simplifxcity, is suspect from a realistic viewpoint, 
because nature tends to be pluralistic, rather than monistic or dualistic. The 
latter types are apt to be mental constructs rather than empirically derived 
types. They may be reinforced, as they are in our time, by a concrete polemical 
situation; Greece in the period of the Peloponesian War was similarly divided 
into "democracies" "aristocracies," or "oligarchies" (Sparta). The 
Aristotelian classification was no doubt an attempt to transcend this polemical 
dichotomy. There is a good deal of precedent for the present dichotomy in past 
European thought and experience. English writers, such as Fortescue and Sir 
Thomas Smith were fond of contrasting the British cmstitutional order with the 
continental royal kingdoms, such as France. (1) A similar tendency a~pears in 
Machiavelli who as a partisan of the Florentine Republic contrasted princely and 
republican rule. Such a dichotomy is central to both his major works and links 
them in providing a common political outlook. (15) This tradition became in 
Montesquieu‘'s brilliant analysis the basis of a distinction between despotic and 
non-despotic regimes, whether monarchical or republican. This distinction mould- 
ed the thought on types of rulership of the entire liberal era. 


Marx and Engels, though not expressly concerned with the typology of 
government, also suggested an important classification, by interpreting govern- 
ments as the instrument of the ruling class, defining the latter in terms of the 
control of the means of production. The typology of rule thus becomes a corol~ 
lary of types of economic "system." Marx and Engels distinguished primitive, 
feudal, capitalist and socialist systems and presumably types of rule correspon- 
ding to them. Power is in the hands of the class controlling the respective 
means of production. It is partly to combat this approach that Mosca and Pareto 
developed their typologies, by arguing that the ruling class or elite is not 
necessarily defined or definable in relation to the control of the means of pro~ 


duction, but we pass over these and other anti—Marxist doctrines of the ruling 
classe (16) 


Still another typology was suggested by Max Weber. It seeks to make 
the type of legitimacy a ruler enjoys the basic criterion and thus suggests three 
types, the traditional, the rational-legal and the charismatic type of rule. The 
rule of a leader whose authority (legitimacy) is based upon tradition, as in a 
hereditary monarchy, is one basic type. Another results when the leader's author~ 
ity (legitimacy) is consequent upon a legal order which has been effectively 
rationalized. The third, and in many ways most distinctive, type is the emergence 
of a leader whose authority rests upon charisma or a sense of being called, 
either by divine or other powers. A searching critique of Weber's typology in~ 
volves obviously an analysis of his notion of authority identified as it is with 
legitimacy; I have attempted this elsewhere. (17) Here we make only two observa— 
tions, First, the typology confuses the phenomena of power and leadership with 
those of rule and rulership, to use our terms.. Second, the introduction of the 
concepts of authority and legitimacy as ‘leber understands them, tends to exagger~ 
ate the psychological aspect of systems of rule or patterns of government. This 
psychological aspect is no doubt important, but if one stresses the objective 
fact of conformity of conduct as we have done, the complexity of human motivation 
in adopting such conforming behavior can be left aside. 


More specifically, charismatic legitimacy, as defined by Weber, confuses 
different situations of "surrender" (Hingabe),some resulting from a faith in 
divine favor, scme from personality traits, such as rhetorical skill or hypnotic 
Power, That several of these factors might occur in combination does not permit 
Confusing them. What is even more important and in Weber's analysis even more 
Confusing is the fact that the power based upon the belief in a divine being may 


iiebe tinikeixtx linked to a person and his quality or it may be completely insti- 
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tutional and abstract. The clearly charismatic power of the "head of Christen- 
dom" or of the Grand Llama is in no sense connected with personal inspirational 
force. 


Weber himself is forced by the weight of empirical evidence and the 
implications of the concept of charisma to try to escape from the numerous con= 
fusions to which his typology gives rise by eventually introducing the notion of 
"routinized" charisma which is an involved way of speaking of stabilized charis— 
matic power, While making this criticism, we wish to acknowledge that “ieber's 
discussion of the routinization of charisma contains many brilliant insights for 
the understanding of genuine charismatic leadership, as well as other phenomena, 
It lacks systematic coherence, howeyer, because these observations really be-~ 
long into the chapter on the institutionalization of power, i.e., the process 
by which power is transformed into rulership. This aspect of the matter is more 
clearly involved in what Weber calls 'objectification" (Versachlichung) which 
carries the implication that charisma becomes impersonal as suggested below. (18) 
The adequate exploration of such objectification, involving as it does the poli- 
tically relevant processes of organization and institutionalizations, calls for 
an analysis of specific institutions, especially religious institutions, but al sc 
such political institutions as oaths of 6ffice and coronations. 


To clarify the background, it might be well to begin at the beginning 
and state the origin of the concept. It is found in the New Testament, notably 
in two letters of St. Paul, namely Romans, 12 and 1 Corinthians, 12. In these 
passages the translators of the King James Bible have wisely spoken of the Greek 
term "charisma" as "gift," as in 1 Cor. 12,4: "Now there are diversities of 
gifts, but the same Spirit ..." There then follows a lengthy listing of all the 
different kinds of gifts, but it is noteworthy that the "gift" of government or 
political leadership is not among them. Wisdom, knowledge, healing, yes, but 
not leadership, except the particular religious leadership involved in prophecy3 
Rom. 12, on the other hand, includes ruling, but only as one among many gifts, 
eminent among them prophecy, ministry and teaching, All these gifts are seen as 
gifts of the spirit, the holy spirit which speaks through Christ. 


This basic simple meaning of charisma as a gift revealed by divine 
election became in the course of time the basis of ecclesiastical organization. 
It plays a decisive role in the developing notion of ecclesiastical office. Thvs 
one of the leading church historians wrote many years ago: 


The doctrine of the constitution of the ecclesia which was derived 
from the divine word, but in truth was apostolic, is that the organ- 
ization of Christianity is not legal but charismatic. Christianity 
is organized by the distribution of gifts of grace (Charismata) which 
at the same time enables and calls the individual Christians to dif- 
ferent activities in Christianity. The Charisma is from God ... And 
thus the service (diakonia) to which the Charisma calls, is a service 
imposed by God, and an office in the service of the church (ecclesia) 
and not of any local canmunity. (19) 


This organization and ecclesiastical elaboration of the teaching of St. 
Paul did not exclude the idea of "free" charismata, of free gifts which may be 
employed without ordination on the strength of an immediate gift of God. Such 
free charismata or charismatic gifts may be found among the laymen just as much 
as among the clergy. (20) These passages to which lieber refers without quota~ 
tion in developing his own terminolgy show what genuine charisma originally 
meant, namely, leadership based upon a transcendent call by a divine being, be-~ 
lieved in by both the person called. and those with whom he has to deal in ex- 
ercising his calling. In the Christian tradition charisma is a gift of grace. 


The question must now be raised whether this term is suitably generalized 
by broadeiming it to include secular and non-transcendent types of callings, more 


Bie cspeciall inspirational leadership of the demagogic type. ‘ieber thought so. 
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He spoke of certain demagogues, such as Kurt Eisner (a revolutionary communist 
who was dictator at Munich for a few months in 1919), as "charismatic" and re- 
garded their "appeal" as fundamentally "equivalent to that of the greatest heroes 
prophets and saviors."; (21) X% also, "We shall call "charisma" a quality of a 
person which is believed to be unusual (unser-attoglich)... and on account of 
which such a person is valued as (equipped) with supernatural or superhuman, or 
at least with specifically unusual powers and qualities which are not accessible 
to others or as sent by God, or as paradigmatic (exemplary) and therefore as a 
‘leader. It has been rightly observed that "what holds for Eisner, ought to hold 
for Hitler, Mussolini, or Peron as well." True enough. But does it hold for ny 
of them? Can the leadership based upon a genuine sense of divine calling be equ=- 
ated with every other kind of inspirational leadership? That Weber should have 
answered this question in the affirmative is a significant indication of his 
general secular andpositivist outlook. Characteristically, Weber remarks that 
charisma is at times a "crude swindle" and that it may be used in any sense, pro— 
fane or sacred, secular or religious. He adds that "how this quality might be 
valued objectively, "correctly" from any ethical esthetic or other standpoint, 

is ccmpletely irrelevant" for his concepts the only thing that matters is how it 
is valued by those ruled 'charismatically.'! We have here a striking instance of 
where the concern with being "value-free" can lead eventually. Hitler ani Jesus 
Christ, Mussolini and Moses are being identified as essentially engaged in the 
same kind of work. But are they? It is repellant to even have to ask such a 
question; yet the abuse of therm charismatic makes it vital to do so. But even 
if one accepted Weber's indifference to the values involved, there is a differ- 
ence between a belief of the followers that the quality x is supernatural, i.e., 
divine, or merely unusual. 


Actually, from an empirical viewpoint the Hitlers represent a very different 
kind of leadership than the founders or even the inspired supporters of a relig- 
ion. In this as in other important matters Weber was inclined to substitute a 
crude kind of social psychologizing for a study of the political phenomena to 
which he addressed himself, (22) Yet, even psychologicallly, this lumping togeth~ 
er of demagogues, leaders of totalitarian movements, and founders of religions is 
misleading, to say the least. To mention at this point only one major aspect, 
totalitarian headers are typically preoccupied with power and more especially 
organizational power, whereas the founders of religion are not. This distinction 
is crucial for political thought. It is for this reason that charisma can be 
said to imply "a transcendent faith in God, which was characteristically lacking 
both in Hitler himself and in the typical follower of his creedj the same was 
true of Mussolini and other Fascist leaders, like Peron in Argentina." (23) It 
night be objected that this is merely an argument over words, but it is notj the 
political phenomena which the words refer to are my central concern. On the 
basis of this empirical evidence I assert that there is a decisive difference be- 
tween different kinds of inspirational leadership, to wit: religious or charis- 
matic eater: i and inspirational leadership either of an ideological or a dem- 


agogic type. (2 Thus Weber's typology is basically unsound and should be dis- 
carded, 


As far as charismatic leadership and power are concerned, their grounding in 
a faith in God or gods makes them an important category with broad applications 
of rulership and government, especially in early times. Such char-— 
— oer is a kind of power which originates in the belief, shared by leader 
owers, that the leader is invested with divine favor or grace and there- 
a religious ccnviction that there exists a divine being which 
he ee such favor or grace. It exhibits two primary forms: in the first, 
fa. ee and the charisma which provides are novel and serve to found and estab- 
oo er a new religion or a new version of xk an old religion. Typical in- 
ag are Buddha, Jesus, Mohammed as well as Saint Francis, Luther and Calvin, 
Ra ghana form, the faith and charisma are old and traditionalized and hence 
an established religion and its ecclesiastical organization}; 
ea Jeber's cases of 'routinized! charisma belong into this category. Such 
i Sma and the power and leadership derived from it may and often do have poli- 
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tical and governmental ramifications, especially and commonly in the second 
form. They have usually been treated under the heading 'divine!' or ‘religious? 
leadership and powers the only reason for substituting the term charismatic is 
that it is less weighed down with prejudice and its emotional consequences, 


This distinction between the initiating and the maintaining form of charis— 
matic leadership and power is related to a general and pervasive typology of 
leadership which will be indicated briefly below. First, we have to make some 
general observations applying to both forms. Charismatic leadership is clearly 
affected by the doctrines of the particular relgion from which it springs, and 
more especially by the conception of the deity with which it is associated. 

The particular notion of charisma developed by Christianity and sketched above 
attributes only to Jesus, its founder, explicit personal divinity, but treats 
all other charismata as flowing into the individual believers by the grace of 
God. But whatever the particular doctrines believed in by those who accept a 
given religion, their behavior is molded into conformity with the preference of 
those who possess charisma. 


Thus in many primitive religions the king who often is also high priest is 
accepted as long as the signs of divine favor or power to accomplish exception— 
al deeds remain in accord with the belief that he is divine or enjoys divine 
favor. The specific features of such a relationship of ruler and ruled were a 
major concern of Frazer who in the first part of his justly famous work (25) 
describes in considerable detail the (magic! of such kings. Although his views 
about the role of the king in primitive society may require considerable modifis 
cation (2€), these modifications do not affect the basic relationship and the 
charismatic quality of his leadership. Indeed, the more recently recognized 
fact that'he serves as the typification of the community rather than as ibs 


superior benefactor,! (27) fits much better into the aalysis of power we have 
offered above. 


As Frazer notes, "the notion of man-god, or of a human being endowed with 
divine or supernatural powers, belongs essentially to that earlier period of 
religious history in which gods and men are still viewed as beings of much the 
same order," (28) and hence the god can be understood as being ‘incarnate! in 
the magician, priest or ruler. This notion of ‘incarnation! or ‘inspiration, ' 
that is, of a process by which a 'spirit!, something divine, has entered into 
some man, giving him divine power, is very widely spreadj Frazer even calls it 
"world-wide," citing many examples from different cultures, If this can happen 
to some human beings temporarily, it may also happen to certain others perman- 
ently and thus make them into divine beings. “hether the functions then remain 
purely spiritual or sacred, as in some priesthoods, or also encompass the world— 
ly (hierocracy), is a secondary, though important question. (29) In any case, 
from such 'primitive' notions sprang the 'deification'! of rulers characteristic 
of many imperial systems, notably Egypt, China, iexico and Peru. But, as 
Frazer notes, (30) "in the House of Commons under Elizabeth it was openly as- 
serted 'that absolute princes such as the sovereigns of England, were a species 
of divinity.'" The entire traditional doctrine of the 'divine right of kings! 
(31) is rooted in this approach. 


Usually, such charismatic power is imputed to the ruler, it serves to cloak 
absolutist pretensions. These pretensions are often directed against a pricst~ 
hood which seeks to restrict the ruler's arbitrary power and to subject it to 
Sscme kind of rules, often embodied in a code as in the Old Testament, and direc~ 
tly or indirectly traced to a divine being, It is instructive to recall that in 
the reign of James I of England a similar, though secularized, conflict occured, 
when Sir Edward Coke pleaded the cause of the common law and its learned inter- 
preters against the king's 'natural reasonj' he was deeply convinced of his 


divine right and the consequent sanctification of his behavior in all matters 
of state. (32) 


Since inspiration is a significant aspect of charismatic power and leader- 
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cal. viewpoint, to lump all those kinds of power and leadership together which 
rest upon any kind of inspiration. That is precisely the temptation to which 
Weber succumbed. He succumbdd to it partly, because of his fallacious belief, 
mentioned above, that political and sociological inquiry and conceptualization 
should not be based on value judgments (wertfrei). (33) We cannot here develop 
our reasons for maintaining the diametrically opposed view that any meaningful 
political science and sociology, including Weber's own, is not only not value- 
free, is not only value-oriented, but is value concerned. To differentiate the 
leadership of a Luther from the leadership of a Hitler is crucial for a politi-~ 
cal science that is to 'make sense;! if a political science is incapable of 
that, it is pseudo-science, because the knowledge it imparts is corrupting and 
not guiding. Charismatic leadership has it psychological dimension of inspir- 
ing confidence, and it has this side in common with many other kinds of leader- 
ship. But it is distinguished from them by its close tie to religion. Histor- 
ically, this has led to vast struggles, discussed by \/eber under the heading 

of "state and hierocracy," ~ the traditional 'state and church! argument fa- 
miliar to all from medieval European history, but actually a recurrent phenom- 
enon throughout the history of human culture. Looked at in the political (power) 
perspective, it means that such power depends upon the prevalence of a religious 
faith and that it deteriorates with such faith, unless it is transformed into 
different kinds of power, military, economic and sof forth. 


As we have stated before, such faith may be novel and inventive or old and 
traditional. In the latter case, charismatic power becomes institutionalized, 
organized and in the sequel bureaucratized in the manner characteristic of all 
power and all bureaucracy. (34) The phenomena here to be observed have been 

rilliantly described by Weber under the heading of Veralltaeglichung (routini- 
gation) and of Yersachlichung (objectification), as noted, although by his con-: 
founding these processes in the case of charisma with comparable processes in 
other cases of inspiration he misses some of the important aspect of the spe~ 
cifically religious leadership. One of these is central: instead of the per.- 
sonal inspiration of the faithful by the founder of a religion, there develops 
the impersonal inspiration of the religious teachings of the founder, associa- 
ted to be sure with the continued personal paradigma of the founder himself, as 
embodied in the doctrine of the organization. This impersonal inspiration is 
still inspiration in the true sense, and various rituals will be devoted to 
keeping the inspiration alive. Secular movements have recurrently attempted to 
copy these processes; from Rousseau and the Jacobins to Marx-Lenin and the | 
Bolsheviks (35) such pseudo-charismatic procedures have provided a pale repli- 
ca of the genuine charisma of religious faith. The fact of this happening is 
perplexing; it suggests that charisma, whether gfenuine or spurious, does not 
provide an adequate basic type of leadership, but only of power. Power may 
indeed be differentiated and distinguished according to the particular source 
from which it springs (see above). Leadership, on the other hand, if it is not 
simply to be identified and confused with power, needs to be differentiated 
according to the function it serves. The basic typology of leadership, politi- 
cal leadership, is a function of the political order. (36) 


There appear to be three primary roles of leadership, namely initiating, 
maintaining and protecting leadership to which correspond characteristic behav— 
iors of the followership: imitating, obeying and acclaiming. On this highest 
level of abstraction, we may describe these types of leadership and follower- 
ship as follows: The initiator or innovator who may be conqueror, entrepreneur 
or lawgiver, to mention only the most generally recognized forms of initiating 
leadership, strikes out along novel lines of political action which "inspire" 


those following him into imitating his action, associating themselves with him. 


Crossing into unfamiliar, and presumably hostile territory is the most elemen- 
tary form, perhaps, of such leadership, described in legend and song. These 


leaders are the founders whon political writers like Machiavelli have praised 
to the point of 
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of placing them beyond “good and evil", Abstractly considered, 

such statements are poetical exaggerations of the undeniable fact 

that initiating leadership transcends the established system of 


values as it proposes to ccnquer or invent new values, 


Maintaining leadership upholds the established order of things. 

The conservator reinforces old lines of political action which are 
familiar to all those following him, They obey his commands, and 
thereby associate themselves with the existing government and its 
treditional ways of "getting things done", This kind of leadership 
is more specifically "authoritative", in that the reasons for what 
it asks from the following are based upon the generally recognized 
beliefs, values and interests of the community. Plato and Aristotle 
were pre-occupied with this type of leadership, because of their 
concern with stability of the polis, a particular type of politi- 
cal order, which they took for granted as preferable to all others, 


and as capable of being protected against all comers. 


Protecting leadership provides security for the following, more 
particularly security against bodily, physical destruction, but 
also security for a particular way of life, a culture and its va- 
lues, beliefs and interests, Protecting leadership elicits acclaim 
in the following who willingly grant, as a result of their delight 
at being protected, whatever is required to have the leader con- 
tinue those activities which provide the desired security, Acclaim 
is a very passive type of behaviour on the part of a following. 
Hobbes focused attention upon this form of leadership and follower- 


ship. The poignancy of his analysis results from the universal im- 


portance of protection and security, the inadequacy from the fact :..-: 


that men do not only wish to be protected (more especially against 
violent death), but they also wish to conserve the established or- 


der, and, if possible, to conquer new worlds. 


All three basic forms of leadership elicit consent and hence pro- 
vide a foundation for consensual power. To return, in light of 
this analysis, to charismatic leadership, it is clear that it may 
appear in all three basic forms. The term as first proposed by Max 
Weber was to designate as we have seen the kind of leadership, 
epitomized by men like Moses, Buddha, Mohammed and the like, who 
possessed a transcendent "call", a belief, shared by their following 


in a divine being, who had called them to their founding enterprise. 
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Weber generalized this phenomenon in two ways, first by also @plying it to in- 
spirational leadership not associated with the belief in a transcendent divintiy, 
and secondly by speaking of a "routinized" charisma, that is to say, a charisma 
which has become "institutionalized" in a church or other organization. (37) 
These two extensions completely confuse the analysis; routine and charisma are 
contradictory terms, if the initial specification of the term "charisma" is 
taken at all seriously. iieber was plunged into these confusions by his pre~ 
occupation with rule, rather than leadership,-not having clearly differentiated 
the two,— and they have continued to plague analysis in the field.(38) The 
notion that a divine being has "called" the leader may provide consent for in- 
itiator, conservator, and protector alike; it is a special form of legitimacy. 
But as the behavior of initiator, conservator and protector are differentiated, 
as are the behavior of their following, leadership legitimized by charisma par— 
takes of the differentiation, and no common traits can be ascertained for it, 
Initiator, conservator, and protector may all be invested with charisma, but 
they do not, on that account, exhibit common xx traits of political leadership. 


At the present Lime, charismatic leadership is of minor importance, simply 
because the faith in a transcendent being is not sufficiently strong or general 
to provide an adequate basis for legitimizing any political leadership, whether 
it is of the initiating, the preserving or the protecting kind. This trend may 
change, and there are some signs in the revival of religion that it will. In 
any case, in the field of political leadership, properly speaking, }to 50 differen=) 
tiate political from religious leadership which is its proper and Specific area j 
of operation. Through long ages, charisma has been an important aspect of "=: 


‘charisma is only an aspect of power, leadership and rule. “It serves ¥ ~ 


political leadership and rule, especially where governmentat-and ecclesiastical 
functions were linked with each other; it is not necessary to speak of it as 
"routinized" simply because the faith upon which it rests is an established, 
rather than a newly founded one. Where, on the other hand, political leadership 
and rule rest upon other forms of inspiration and belief, clearly understood 
terms are needed to differentiate such types of leadership and rule from the 
charismatic ones. There are two important types (10 that stemming from the per-— 
sonal dynamism and rhetorical skill of the leader who is felt to be inspiring, 
characteristic of the Churchills, Roosevelts and other masters of democratic 
(demogogic) leadership, and (2) that stemming from the belief in a particular 
ideology for which the leader is the spokesman and executor, as exemplified in 
totalitarian leadership. These two types of leadership can be, but need not 
be, combined; Lenin and Hitler combined them, Stalin and Himmler did not. The 
men just named were associated with totalitarian ideologies} and hence they 
constitute types of totalitarian leadership. Ideological leadership need not 
be totalitarian, however, If the ideology is partial, not total, then such 
ideological leadership is characteristic of democratic systems with developed 
political parties of the ideological type. (39) It occurs in conjunction with 
personal inspirational leadership, but also without it: Atlee and Ollenhauer 
were non—inspirational, though clearly ideological, Churchill and Bruening the 
Opposite, Adenauer and many American "politicians" neither. These classifica-— 
tory clarifications, based as they are upon behavioral characteristics of a 
distinctive sort are the necessary pre-condition to more exacting inquiry into 
political leadership, rule and power. To call these secular forms of inspira- 
tion, whether democratic or totalitarian, also "charismatic" prevents effective 
analysis. To call them pseudo-charismatic is to call a spade a pseudo- 


toothpick,~ which is true enough, but not particularly helfful for purposes of 
Scientific communication. 
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Max Weber, Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft, 1922, Part I, ch. III, paras 10- 
14, Part III, che 9 and elsewhere. An abbreviated edition by Talcott 
Parsons and Henderson was published under the title The Theory of Social 
and Economic Organization. The discussion of charisma and charismatic 
leadership is found on pp. _. The statement quoted on charisma is found 
M.S. Lipsett, Political Man (1959). 


Hobbes in consequence denied the notion of a "summum bonum"; These points 
were rightly stressed in comments by David Spitz. 


It is curious and has been noted occasionally that Locke in his Essays 
on Civil Government (II,) builds the argument upon Hobbes! concept, 
though the other notion, implicit in his general philosophy also plays 
its part. 


The found processes have in recent years been most effectively emphasized 
by Bertrand de Jouvenel whose two main works, Du Pouvoir (1945) and De la 
Souveraineté (1955) contain many apt illustrations. Hannah Arendt, in 
her contribution to NOMOS I (ed. Friedrich, 1958) has linked the phenome 
non of authority to the founding process — a striking but not convincing 
argument. 


In my Constitutional Government and Poltics (1937) and Constitutional 
Government and Democracy (1941 and later), I spoke only of substantive 
and relational power; but these terms lack precision, because cooperative 
or consensual power and coercive power have in common that they are both 
aspects of the power relationship in its totality. 


Hobbes! discussion on 'liberty' in Leviathan (II,21) anticipates all 
later attempts of this ort. 


For detailed studies of such plebiscites cf. my Constitutional Government 
and Democracy (ex, 1950) ch. XXIV. ) 


Barrington Moore, Jr.} Political Power and Social Theory (1958), pp. lff. 


Harold Lasswell and Abraham Kaplan, Power and Society (1950), pp. 152 ff. 
Prestige is a function of leadership, not the reverse. 


Rule is the English equivalent of the German Herrschaft which occupies 
such an important place in Max Weber's political thought. Unfortunately 
it has been obscured by questionable translations of the term which anount 
to a gloss, and lack of clarity. Thus Talcott Parsons in his translation 
of Wirtschaft and Gesellschaft, cited above fn. (1), translates Herrschaft 
as ‘imperative control’; the justification is to be found in the fact 

that Parsons believes, not without reason, that Weber interprets rule as 
consisting primarily in ‘imperative control.' That it does not do so 
completely is shown by the very notion of charismatic Herrschaft. Rule 

is the general term, as are the derivatives 'ruler!' for the corresponding 
German Herrscher, and 'to rule! for herrschen, These cognate terms be- 
come almost unmanageable in Parsons! translation. Parsons, particularly 
in order to escape from this difficulty, also translates Herrschaft as 
"authority! which produces a confusion worse confounded. 


Floyd Hunter, Community, Structure, Power, 1953. The argument is built 
upon the ingenuous, but erroneous notion that political, i.e., power 
structure, corresponds to economic and social structure. 


Parsons, The Social System (1951) pp. 39ff and throughout. Parsons there 
defines an institution as a "complex of institutionalized role integrates" 
~ the definition involving a patent petitio princivii. 
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Footnotes Friedrich Political Leadership 


(13) 
(14) 


(15) 
(16) 


(17) 
(18) 


(19) 


(20) 


(21) 


(22) 


(23) 


(2h) 


(25) 


Karl Loewenstein, Political Power and the Governmental Process (1952)ch I. 


Sir John Fortescue, The Governance of England ....Absolute and Limited 
Monarchy (1476); Sir Thomas Smith, De Republica Anglorum (1583); James 
Harrington, Oceana (1656). 


Federico Chabod, Machiavelli and the Renaissance (Dr. D. Moore) 1958. 


Gaetano Mosca, The Ruling Class (1939. Ital orig 1896); Vilfred Pareto, 
The Mind and Society (19353 ltal orig 1923) paras 25=7, 2032-37, 2051-59. 


NOMOS I (1958) pp. 


Weber, Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft, pp. llff and the entire ch X of part 
III, CSPe PDe 776ff. 


Rudolf Sohm, Kirchenrecht (1892), vol. I, p. 26. At an earlier point (p.6) 
the learned author stated even more emphatically: "... an organization of 
doctrine which rests upon charisma and has nothing to do with the external 
constitution and administration of the community ..." (all translation mine. 
Sohm, op. cit. Vol. II, p. 235. These sentences qualify a preceding 
statement which reads: "The charisma of the sacrament which is bestowed by 
ordination is not the only charisma in God's church." Sohm then mentions 
some of these gifts like the reading of texts, healing, martyrdom etc. - 
evidently tasks within the religious sphere. See for the text 1 Cor. 12, 
28: "dnd God hath set some in the church, first apostles, secondarily 
prophets, thirdly teachers, after that miracles, then gifts of healings, 
helps, governments, diversities of tongues." Note again the inclusion of 
governnent among the"divine callings," evidently referring to rule in the 
church. 


Weber, op. cit. pe 140. Translations my own. The word "equipped" (Aus- 
gestattet) is missing in the original, though it is needed to complete the 
sentence. To extend the confusion, Weber includes beserkers and Shamans 
among the "charismatic" leaders. 


Other striking exanples of this tendency are his "definitions" of the 
terms "authority" and"legitimacy"; cf. for this aspect my paper in the 
volume on Authority, NOMOS I (1958) pp. 28ff. 


Carl J. Friedrich and Zbigniev Brzezinski, Totalitarian Dictatorship and 
Autocracy (1956), andff. This statement was not a "misreading" of 
Weber, as the reviewer in APSR condescendingly alleged, but a criticism 
of him as well as of Franz Neumann who followed Weber. 


Arthur Schlesinger Jr., in m interesting paper on "Demoncracy and Heroic 
leadership in the Twentieth Century" (read at the Congress for Cultural 
Freedom at Berlin in June 1960), comes to the same conclusion, Taking 
broad issue with Weber, Schlesinger there remarks that "Veber's typology 
neither derives nor applies to a study of democratic society ... The on- 
cept of charisma is perhaps the most mischievous of “Jeber's contributions 
to the concept of authority. ... charisma is for him a specific feature of 
the world of myth and sorcery ... Charisma, in dghort, is prophetic, mys 
tical, unstable, irrational, and, by “leber's definition, incapable of 
dealing with the realities of modern industrial society." And he adds 
finally that "most contemporary usage of the word charismatic is meta- 
phoricals; the word has become a chic synonym for heroic or even just for 
popular," 


Sir James Frazer, The Golden Bow, 1900. We cite hereafter T.H. Gaster's 
skillful edition, abbreviated and commented upon critically (1959). 
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Friedrich ~ Gootnotes Political Leadership . . . 


(26) 
(27) 
(28) 
(29) 
(30) 
(31) 


(32) 
(33) 


(34) 


(35) 


(36) 


See Gaster's comment, op. cite, pe 125f. 

Gaster, loc. cit. 

Ope Cite, pe 41 

Cf. also the bibliography cited by Gaster, p. 127 for African kingship. 
Op. cit., De 69 

Figgis, The Divine Right of Kings, passim. Max Weber also recognizes this 
connection and gives repeated references to Gottsgnadentum, eefe, pe Lhh, 
755, which Parsons very unidiomatically (though literally) translates as 


"eift of grace." (Op. cit. 369.) The entire chapter XI, entitled "Staat 
und Hierokratie" is replete with references to these problems. 


Roscoe Pound, The Spirit of the Common Law, pp. 


Op. cit., pp. 10, 754, 758 and elsewhere. On p. 753 we read: "Thus the 
concept of 'charisma' is here used completely value-free." Secularists, 
like Weber, did not even notice that an identification of heterogeneous 
values implies itself a value judgment. 


See my paper "Organization Theory and Political Style" in Public Policy, 
Vol. X, 1960, pp. h-61. For bureaucracy, Constitutional Government and 
Democracy, 1950, ch. II3; Merton, Reader in Bureaucracy, 1951, pp. 27-33 

and 48—59. 


Brinton, The Jacobins, 1930, drawa a good ppyrtrait of the Jacobins pseudo 
religious cults; cf. also Erich Voegelin, Die weltlichen Religionen for a 
more general discussion, 


In the perspective of her owm concern with function, Dorothy Emmett, in 
Function, Purpose and Powers, 1958, ch. VIII "Charismatic Power! comes to 
conclusions which serve to support the critical evaluation of “ieber given 
in my article. She there states, p. 233, "I cannot help thinking there 

is something rather fPeutonic, suggesting the Fiihrer-Prinzip about this de~ 
scription of charimma" given by Weber. "Pure charisma," she quotes Weber, 
"does not know any legitimacy other than that flowing from personal 
strength." It inspires its followers with "a devotion born of distress 
and enthusiasm." She adds (p.235) that "it is arguable that the term 
"charismatic," with its derivation from the notion of gifts of grace, would 
be used more properly of this inspirational kind of leadership, rather 
than of the hypnotic kind of personal authority .."" Such inspirational 
leadership Miss Emmett would characterize as one that "can inspire, 
strengthen and train people's wills, yet leaving them free to work on- 
structively on their own account." She rightly insists upon this distinc- 
tion and its religious as well as sociological importance. 

Weber, ope cit., Part III, ch. 9 

Cf. the treatment of totalitarianian leadership by Franz Neumann in Behe— 
moth (191) as a striking example. My attempt to correct this misunder- 
standing in the work cited in note 23 has unfortunately led to further 
misunderstandings which it is part of the purpose of this paper to help 
eliminate, 


Friedrich and Brzezinski, op. cite, chs. 3,7,8 and 9. 
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Federal-Interstate Agency for 


the Delaware Basin 


Richard T. Frost 
Princeton University 


Paper prepared for presentation on a panel, 
"Feasibility of Federal-Interstate Partnership in 
Water Resource Development", arranged by The WATER 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION FOR THE DELAWARE RIVER BASIN 
and sponsored by the Regional Science Association 
at the 56th Annual Meeting of the American Politi- 
cal Sgience Association, New York, 1960, 
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Federal-Interstate Agency for 


the Delaware Bas in 


A number of disclaimers are in order at the outset regard- 
ing my particular role here today. I am not an expert on river 
valley development. It would appear that just about everyone else 
here is. Mr. Zimmermans experience in these matters is well- 
known. His service as a state legislator adds immeasurably to his 
wisdom when it comes to the politics of a river basin, My good 
friend and colleague, Mr. Munger, was an important part of the 
Syracuse study. ‘He also knows a great deal about politics. The 
discussants here today only emphasize my disclaimer. 

Now, having issued the kind of affidavit that will give me 
every possible out should controversy ensue, I'll proceed to a 
few comments on Draft D in particular and a proposed river 


authority for the Delaware in general. 


1. As you know, the use of authorities to bridge obsolete 
boundaries is an old American phenomenon. The record will skow 
bridge districts in the 1790's, jail authorities, police | 
authorities and the like. Even before that, ministers and tax 
assessors were maintained and sustained by cooperative authorities. 
The date was 1702. One might also mention the trading companies 
and other private corporations embracing public services such as 
roads, These often developed into public corporations. 

So, the notion of an intergovernmental unit is estaslished, 
indeed, even second-nature by now, The question is not a 


threatening one although it may be a very difficult one. 
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2. Surely no one denies the desirability of a developed 
Delaware basin. Should the developer be a Federal Valley Authority? 
I use the word "should" because in my own mind, the answer is clear, 
It should, But, a TVA for the Delaware seems out of the question. 
The differences between the Tennessee in the 1930's and the i 
Delaware in the 1960's are enormous, TVA moved in to replace 
inaction along the Tennessee at a time when 7 weak states, 

crippled further by the depression, were unabie, if willing, to 
respond to the needs of the Valley. They were poor states. And, 
while cavalier comparisons among milieux and decades are always 
risky, the''times'’ were very different. 

Along the Delaware lie 4 rich states, all water-oriented, 
easily able financially to meet the task if willing. For all of 
the halts and starts which have characterized efforts to produce 
a program for the Delaware, the fault does not lie in the 
Capacities of the states which embrace it. They are wh»lly able 
to produce an agency and a program, should they wish, 

Only fresh, heavy pressure from a new President could make 
a Federal DVA worth talking about. And, that would be true only if 
Congressional delegations from the valley seem interested, it 
is my understanding that they don't now. In short, the political 
cards along the Delaware do not seem to contain the s«eds of a 
hew TVA, 

There might even be substantial oppuositicn to consent to 


this proposed compact. Why should the Federal Government agree 
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to financing a good share of a program over which they could 
conceivably have inadequate control? We all know that there will 
be those in the Congress whose sectional pulls are not to this 
Region, If they are generally recalcitrant on Federal spending,,. 
or if they have been unable to get as early a "turn" as they 
might like for their own regions vis a vis the federal pork 
barrel, they may find this compact a handy tool to talk about 
compromising the historic federal supremacy principle by combiniris: 
intergovernmental authority as this compact does. They would not 
do this so much from deep belief as from a preference for this 
argument as against another which deals with the cras economics 
of regional competition in the country. 

But, others here know more of federal attitudes than I. [I 
do know that Federal officials were not part of the planning grou» 
which developed the compact. If they were consulted, and I assur. 
they were, they participated only informally. I am told that 
the Bureau of the Budget has been informed of progress, and that 
the Corps of Engineers has been occasionally involved. The 
question of federal consent, then, would need exploration here 
today. There is probably good reason for the tactics as they have 
unfolded to date. | 

3. An area in which I would have some competence to speal. 


would be state politics and particular New Jersey politics, my 


Own state, 
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The problem of the Delaware is primarily water for 


municipalities (particularly New York City) and for industries, 
And, regarding the water supply function, I should like to leave 
the pivotal question of allocation to others. It is my opinion, 
on the general matter of water supply, that New Jersey will respona 
to this compact. New Jersey is water-minded, It will pass this 
compact or be left out. The legislators know that. This does not 
mean that the selling job will be easy. The successful bond issue 
for Round Valley will create in the minds of many an assumption 
that the job is done, Spruce Run will be the compensating 
reservoir for the lower Raritan's problems. Many in Trenton will 
be thinking that New Jersey doesn't need the Delaware, but, there 
are a number of political leaders - many in exactly the right places 
- who know that the truth is elsewhere. 

Round Valley will never be more than half full without the 
Delaware, There will come a time when a full Round Valley will be 


needed, You're going to have to convince the Newark News of this. 


You probably can, but if not, the compact will have tough sledding 
in the Legislature, which tends to listen to that paper when it 


occasionally relapses into statemanship. 


The attraction of a multi-purpose agency will be low in 
Trenton, You can't transpose an awareness of water needs, 
particularly distant needs, into support for recreation, flood- 
Control, hydro-power, pollution-contrel etc. There will be a 


Certain real interest in South Jersey in a clean, fat, lower river, 
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but generally speaking, New Seveey will not indulge in a broad, 
well-developed interest in multipurposes, Anyone who knows New 
Jersey is trained not to expect much on recreation, flood control, 
etc. One must remember that this State has the stingiest budget in 
the Nation, outtaseously low when matched against its people's 
income. No Delaware Commission will alter the forces which compres: 
this state government . In short, then, we must argue water and 
probably only water in New Jersey. The political leadership will 
respond well to it, but not to the other purposes, unless they come 
scot=free, 

I should like at this point to say a special word about cost 
allocation. I think that the draft-compact's brave effort to 
lead the proposed Commission into construction of broad cost- 
allocation standards for all projects is commendable. On the other 
hand, I suspect that in practice this formula will suffer repeated 
alteration as various projects are undertaken. 


Legislators are going to want to look at benefits closely. 


Benefits to any one state will have to compete with intramural 
State needs, and, as everyone here knows, these needs are more 
pressing every day. If a Legislator must weigh increased schooi 
aid against a Delaware project - particularly one of less than 
handsome revenue production - the result is fairly clear. 

With this in mind, I think that the tendencies of the 
Commission will be toward the revenue-producing undertakine. with 


Concomitant neglect of other, equally desirable, projects. One 


might note this ‘‘tendency" (such a euphemism) of the New York © 
Port Authority and its unconcionable neglect of unprofitable 
enterprise, 

I know that the Port started out broke and never got off its 
financial bottom until it acquired the Holland Tunnel in 1931. 
What has happened since then is well known - splendor in the form 
of an elegant Idlewild, for example, ant the squalor of the City's 
congested prison system, equally a part of the metropolitan area's 
problems, Be all that aside for the moment, it doesn't appear that’ - 
a Delaware Commission will have the authority to accrete significant 
amounts of money. It won't for example have any money-making 
transportation facilities. It is possible, of course, that down in 
the hearts of its proponents are visions of such accretions in the 
future. Who can tell? But, quite naturally, they are not saying 
so now. I would add that if the Commission ever does get into reai. 
financial independence, it will run into the petty politics of N.J. 
-Pennsylvania bridge authorities and their political links via con- 
tracts, patronage, insurance placement, and banking policies. Only 
time could tell about that. | 

4. A word about several selected aspects of the compact 
itself is in order prior to a concluding statement. 

A. I think that the tax clause regarding in-lieu 

peyments could be troublesome. As you know, these states have 
differing ways they perform this function. The sense of equity 


varies widely. It will be had to work out in-i:ieu payments by suc. 


. 


a 4-state commission. 

B. Clearance of federal and state agency projects 
through the Commission's comprehensive plan seems to threaten the 
entrenched bureaucracies at all levels. But this may be an 
illusory threat, It would be inconceivable to me, for example, that 
if the Army Engineers. came in with cold cash for a hefty share of a 
proposal, the Commission could reject it. It simply won't have the 
financial strength, I think the same principle would apply to any 
other agency with a plan and some money, 

C. The assessment of water users for benefits gained 
from the regulation of the river seems to me to be an unnecessary 
red flag. If property values increase due to development of the 
Basin, and they certainly should, then the Local governments will 

want to do the increased assessing, not see the Commission run off 
with the increment. I would guess that in the coming negotiations ..: 
to adoption, this clause might disappear, 


D. The question of organization of the Commission is 


difficult to discuss as far as I am concerned, I suppose that the 
| presence of Governors on the Commission is a way to preclude 
official seats for New York Gity or Philadelphia and all the 
problems that would bring. The hu state-federal split seems a 
Teasonable one, And, the requirement for unanimity in voting cost- 


allocation patterns should queil worry over anyone's sovereignty. 


I certainly hope so, 


7 


De In conclusion and in summary, I hope this compact 


is approved, I think it is a reasonable result of the many years : 
of frustration and experimenting along the Delaware. It is a 
device which should not be asked to suffer the criticisms of those 
who are shooting for a grand,multipurpose devel doment of the Basin 
in the near future. Such a prospect, however desizable, is not in 
the politics of these four states, It seems a txifle unfair to 


make best solutions enemies of only better but psssible ones. 
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REGIONAL APPROACHES TO ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


DAVID L. GORDON 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 


Prepared for delivery at the 1960 Annual Meeting of The American 
Political Science Association, New York, Statler Hilton Hotel 
September 8-10, 1960 


The word pogson, so etymologists tell us, derives from the 
Latin for a straight line, more particularly a boundary or frontier; 
thence it attached itself to the quarter or district delimited by such 
a line; and over the centuries, by the haphazard evolution that has so 
enriched and confused our language, it came to mean, according to Web- 
ster, "a large tract of land, an indefinite area." The once-clear 


line of demarcation has thus diffused into a broad but uncertain ex- 
panse,. 


Much of the currently fashionable discussion of regional 
arrangements for the ordering of international economic relations 
smacks of a similar indefiniteness. This quality, indeed, is probably 
one of the chief attractions of such arrangements: that they would 
tend to blur inconvenient boundary lines between nations, making them 
less restrictive in varying degrees for different purposes, without 
wholly submerging national identities and authority; that at the same 
time new and potentially advantageous barriers and bonds might be 
established, along lines not yet recognized in the orthodox pattern of 
relations among sovereign states; and that the full implications of 
these changes need not be faced, or even clearly anticipated, for a 
considerable time to come. 1/ These tentative gropings toward new 
regional alignments involve a good deal of wishful thinking, and some 
danger of still further increasing the disorder in the world economy, 


* The views expressed herein are the author's own and do not 
necessarily reflect those of the Bank. 


1/ Note the resolution of July 11, 1960, by the Action Com- 
mittee for a United States of Europe, headed by Jean Monnet, which in- 
vited British participation in the Coal and Steel Community, Euratom 
and the Common Market. It stresses that they "are three aspects of a 
Single reality, the economic unity of Europe in the process of formation, 
which tends toward a political unity whose exact nature it is still too 
early to foresee" /my underlining/. Understandably, the prospects and 


intentions of integration movements in less-developed areas are even 
less clear. 
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but they respond to genuine political and economic needs for which the 
orthodox concepts are not adequate. 3 


For it is more and more widely appreciated, by international 
organizations and individual nations, the more and the less developed 
alike, that some accommodation or intermediate course needs to be found 
between the two complementary tendencies that have marked the politico- 
economic realignment of the world -- or at least of that part of it 
outside the Sino-Soviet bloc -- since the Second World War. These have 
been, on the one hand, the development of global principles and insti- — 
tutions for the direction of international economic relations, which 
found expression mainly in the Bretton Woods and GAIT arrangements; and 
on the other, the process of self-determination, through which the 
currency and trade blocs of the prewar era are being replaced by an 
ever-growing number of sovereign entities, each with its separate 
_ Currency and tariff system, its protective restrictions and preferential 

concessions, and all seeking to achieve economic independence, well- 


—— and national strength through judicious manipulation of these 
evices,. 


The Necessity and the Dilemma of Nationalism 


The former approach was stressed in the early years of the 
period -- until, say, about 1950. It reflected idealistic hopes for a 
rational world order after the war, and the lessons painfully learned 
from the experience of the interwar years. And its results were im- 
pressive: establishment of a global framework for study and consul- 
tation on all aspects of international economic policy and relations; 
an increasingly effective institutional structure for handling inter- 
national credits and monetary problems in orderly fashion; and a com- 
plex body of norms and precepts for national commercial and monetary 
policies -- inadequate to be sure, riddled with qualifications and far 
from universally accepted, but still marking a major advance and an 
essential basis for further progress. 

The generally liberal-internationalist cast of these global 
arrangements reflected, in the main, the ideas and interests of the 
United States and, as they gained economic strength and confidence, of 
the Western European countries. Economic nationalism, after all, is 
for countries on the make, not for those that have it made. But during 
the past decade the number of countries on the make, in Asia, Africa 
and Latin America, has grown by leaps and bounds, and their influence 
and fervor likewise. To these emerging countries the elaborate struc- 
ture of global institutions and principles seems remote and often 
irrelevant to their needs. A strong appeal to nationalism is psycho- 
logically more satisfying, and indeed may often be essential to keep 
the country in being and provide the indispensable minimum of popular 
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unity and support for its government. 


These political factors are reinforced by the universal pres- 
sure for rapid economic development and the prevailing doctrine on how 
to bring it about. There is wide agreement that such development re- 
quires a good deal of guidance and initiative from the national govern- 
ment -- to define economic goals and priorities, to help mobilize 
savings and explicitly encourage (or itself undertake) certain cate- 
gories of investment, to make effective use of foreign aid and attract 
foreign capital, to protect infant industries and to mitigate the 
effects of drastic fluctuations in the prices of primary products. A 
Sovereign nation is expected to take such measures as are within its 
power to control its economic destiny; failure to do so is taken as 
evidence of national or governmental incapacity. © 


So the countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America have 
tended inevitably to follow -- and to extend -- the nationalist 
policies that most of the older industrial nations pursued successfully 
a few generations ago. But these policies lead them, at a stage much 
earlier than their predecessors, past the point of diminishing returns. 
Most of the countries now embarking on economic development are simply 
not big or diversified enough to attain a satisfactory level of 
productivity in a semi-autarkic framework. Some have national markets 
of a size that might have sufficed in the last century, when industri- 
alization was getting underway in America and continental Europe, for 
the circumstances of that time; but except for India, and perhaps a 
few other comparative giants, the emerging countries are too small, as 
economic units, to take advantage of modern technological possibilities. 
Many of them, moreover, especially in Africa, are highly artificial 
units, whose arbitrary frontiers violate the natural lines of economic 
intercourse as well as of ethnic affinity. 


This is a basic dilemma of self-determination. Continued 
economic dependency, or undiminished exposure to the vicissitudes of 
the world market, is no longer acceptable; national sovereignty and 
national direction of the economy are politico-economic necessities; 
but economic development at a satisfactory rate, to the desired level, 
is not possible within a strictly national setting. The concept of 
regional integration offers a logical and promising approach to 
Solution of this dilemma. 2/ It would permit contiguous nations, 


2/ The idea of regional economic institutions is not, of 
course, a new one -- an Inter-American Development Bank, for example, 
Was proposed at the First Conference of American States in 1890 -- but 
the current interest in regionalism is much deeper and more widespread, 
responding to the new situations and problems that have arisen out of 


the drastic reshaping of international relationships over the past 15 
years, 
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predictably uneconomic units by themselves, to join together for cer- 
tain purposes -- and thereby to gain the advantages of economies of 
scale and intra-regional specialization, of more diversified produc- 
tion and markets, of greater opportunities for productive employment 
and development of skills, of more efficient mobilization of savings 
and more rational investment -- while still permitting a substantial 
measure of protection for local interests and of national control over 
the domestic economy. Hopefully, in this way the essential require- 
ments of both sovereignty and economics could be reconciled. 


The Political Impulse to Regionalism 


There is, therefore, a persuasive economic rationale for 
regional integration among the emerging countries, just as there is for 
the far more advanced integration movement in Europe. But in most of 

_ the former areas, even more than in Europe, the motivation seems to be 


primarily political, although its character varies among different 
regions. 


In some of the newest countries of Africa national conscious- 
ness, the indispensable focus of political loyalty and basis of morale 
in most modern states, is almost wholly lacking. The gap must be 
filled either by creating under forced draft a national tradition and 
sentiment, or by developing a substitute. A number of African leaders 
seem to be seeking such a substitute in a regional "African personality," 
which may indeed be a more valid and appealing concept than the some- 
what artificial Guinean or Congolese identity. The Tubman Plan for 
West African integration, sponsored by a state that has long been 
juridically independent but is still not a nation, embodies this appeal. 


In the Arab countries, both in intellectual circles and among 
the articulate general public, the sense of "Arab nationality" -- of a 
common heritage and destiny, transcending the several states that have 
been carved out since World War I -- has been rising rapidly, if 
unevenly, over the past decade. This feeling has inspired numerous 
proposals for economic integration, of which those for an Arab Develop- 
ment Institution and a common market are the most important, as well as 
the 1958 union of Egypt and Syria; but further moves in this direction 
are stalled by mutual suspicions and the perennial rivalry between 
Cairo and Baghdad, Nevertheless, Arab nationalism remains a potent 
force, that seems destined to grow in years to come. 


In Central America also there is a strong tradition and 
sentiment for uniting the five republics, which has survived nearly a 
century and a quarter of their separate existence. It is reinforced by 
the logic of modern economic life and evidenced in a variety of inte- 
gration moves: a customs union, which three of the countries have al- 
ready entered; the organization of technical assistance and development 
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studies increasingly on a regional basis; a joint Industrial Research 


Institute; a project for a regional Development Bank under active dis- 
cussion; etc. 


Even where such traditional ties are lacking, the political 
and psychological pressures in the emerging countries, toward their 
closer association, are strong. For they are quite aware, or soon 
find out, that juridical independence alone will not bring them the 
status and respect that they crave and need so much, Their inferi- 
ority to the established industrial nations -- in power, wealth and 
influence -- is too blatantly evident. The Latin Americans, for 
example, threw off the colonial yoke nearly a century and a half ago, 
and in Hemisphere councils they count 20 sovereign votes to one for 
the U.S.3; but they are profoundly conscious that in most matters the 
one outweighs the twenty. This imbalance is due in great part, they 


are convinced, to their disunity. 


For the countries more newly independent, the sense of weak- 
ness vis-a-vis the U.S., the Soviet Union or the Western European 
nations is even more acute and equally unpalatable, and proposals for 
economic integration strike a correspondingly responsive chord in their 
public opinion. 3/ The people who form that opinion are, perhaps, not 
very clear as to the respective advantages of a preferential area or a 
full customs union, but they can well understand that to join their 
nation's resources and interests with those of its neighbors would tend 
to increase their combined weight in the international scales and to 
harrow somewhat the gross disparity they feel as against the industrial 
powers. And they are coming increasingly to recognize that such a 
joining of forces, if it is to gain solid economic advantage, must go 
beyond ad hoc cooperation on particular issues or routine bloc voting 
in the General Assembly. It must be carefully prepared, given conti- 
nuity and eventually institutionalized. 


The Western Interest 


The evolution of such economic blocs, precisely because and 
to the extent that they increase their participants' bargaining 
Strength and self-confidence, may well make it harder for a time for 


3/ Many of the less developed countries see the formation of 
the European Common Market as tipping the scales even more heavily 
against them. Thus the European integration movement has not only pro- 
vided a precedent and model, although not a wholly suitable one, for 
regional schemes elsewhere, but also has spurred the sponsors of these 
latter schemes to get on with them in self-defense. 
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Western industrial nations (and presumably for the Communist powers as 
well) to deal with these countries on terms as favorable as in the 
past. But viewed from the standpoint of the Western world's over-all 
interest, the longer run consequences should be all to the good; for 
there can be little doubt that the emerging countries' feelings of in- 
security and frustration, of being outclassed and looked down upon by 
the established Western nations, are a primary cause of the unreason 
and rancor that so often embitter relations at present. As their 
protagonists become more sure of themselves, less touchy about prestige 
or fearful of being taken in, they should also become increasingly 
realistic and reasonable (though probably no less tough-minded) in 
negotiations, and less prone to maneuver for temporary advantage at the 
cost of stable. long-term relationships for trade and investment. 


Such a development is likely, to be sure, to take a long time 
in many areas. But it may be fostered by the process of accommodation 
that must take place within the regional groupings themselves. In 
dealings among the several Central American or West African states there 
is no such disparity as exists between any of them and the U.S. or the 
EEC, so that the overtones of exploitation or concession, that tend to 
surround discussions in the latter context, should be absent. They are 
likely to pull no punches and claim no favors, to trade off reciprocal 
advantages in an atmosphere of pragmatism rather than emotion or 
ideology, and in the process to gain a fuller understanding of the com- 
plexity of the economic issues and interests that every government must 
contend with if it is to survive in the modern world. 


More particularly, in the organization and direction of eco- 
Nomic development, and the programming of international assistance to 
that end, regional institutions could play a useful role, somewhat akin 
to that of the OEEC in the Marshall Plan. The necessity and value of a 
mechanism of this kind is still greater in the case of the presently 
underdeveloped countries than it was for Western Europe in the recovery 
period, for there is now an even wider disparity in economic strength, 
Capacities and attitudes between the aid-giving and recipient nations. 
This disparity is being aggravated as the former, quite logically and 
properly, begin to coordinate their efforts through the Development 
Assistance Group and other means. The resulting political and psycho- 
logical problems could be substantially mitigated, perhaps, through the 
formation of regional groupings of less developed countries -- similar 


in background, interests and status -- to deal with the aid-giving 
nations. 


Such groupings may also have a useful role to play in the 
allocation and administration of development aid. One international 
technical assistance agency has regional committees, representing the 
Several recipient governments, screen the requests it receives; the 
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more frivolous ones, it finds, are likely to be scratched by general 
accord, This kind of critical review of country programs and perform- 
ance, by representatives of other countries in a similar position, has 
obvious psychological value. By transferring a part of the onus for 
dealing with aid requests from the donors to the recipient nations 
themselves, it places the provision of financial or technical assist- 
ance for economic development into a different, and generally more 
satisfactory, context. It tends to soften the sharp confrontation 
between the emerging country and the donor governments <= in which the 
former appears as a poor and correspondingly proud and mistrustful 
suppliant, while the latter seek to reconcile the conditions they feel 
obliged to attach to their aid (whether for assuring its effectiveness 
or for some commercial or political advantage) with the requirements of 
non-intervention -- replacing this confrontation in part by the judgment 
of other less developed countries as peers and competitors. The former 
relationship is inevitably uncomfortable and likely to become more so.})/ 
Any satisfactory means of easing its strain deserves serious attention. 


Such a change of emphasis and psychological atmosphere should 
also tend to impose progressively higher standards for the justification, 
by the several countries involved, of their respective development 
programs and needs for assistance, and for their joint evaluation of the 
adequacy of each one's effort in its own behalf, 


This kind of regional review procedure would clearly not be 
possible or appropriate for all agencies or programs for assisting 
development. And at best it would seem necessary, at the start, to set 
strict limits to the powers of allocation or project approval that 
might be assigned to a regional organ, to ensure that the essential 
responsibility of the aid-giving agency, and the standards it is committed 
to maintain, are not prejudiced, These limits should be clearly under- 
stood, to avoid disputes and disillusionment as a result of the regional 
body's having an exaggerated notion of its responsibility, But even a 
rather limited consultative function can be valuable -- increasingly so 
as the parties gain confidence in each other; and the growth of such 
confidence would obviously tend to strengthen the authority of the 
regional body's recommendations, quite apart from any formal delegation. 


Finally, strong and responsible regional groupings should make 
it easier to prepare and carry out, with maximum local participation, 
important projects of a regional character -- to control and 


L/ Even the U.N. and its specialized agencies, although their 
position in relation to less developed countries differs substantially 
from that of individual aid-giving nations, suffer in same degree from 
this handicap. Inevitably they acquire most of their funds, their 
predilections and their personnel from the industrial countries and 
hence appear, to some extent, as agents of the latter. 
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make productive the waters of the Nile or the Mekong, to harness and 
put to use the vast hydroelectric potential of the Congo, to develop 
a rational transport network in West Africa, and so on. 


Possible Doubts and Drawbacks 


The trend toward regional association among the emerging 
countries is, therefore, psychologically and politically valid and 
potentially healthy for their development and long-run relations with 
the Western world, The United States, however, and some European 
governments, have seemed quite ambivalent toward the various expressions 9 
actual or proposed, of this trend. S/ Their reserve is understandable, 
and in some measure justified, in view of the uncertain purposes and 
effects of many integration proposals. Not all of them, of course, are 
equally viable or advantageous, and some would apparently conflict with 
certain aims of American or European policy. There are, then, several 
possible grounds for concern on the part of the Western nations; the 
most important are briefly discussed in the paragraphs that follow. 


First, as was noted above, one might argue that the emerging 
countries, divided, would be easier to deal with, less likely to upset 
the applecarts of established rights and interests, than if they get 
together. This may indeed be true in the very short run, but it seems 
Clear that for long-term political stability they need a sense (and the 


reality) of increased strength and self-confidence, deriving in part 
from greater unity. 


In the second place, such proposals as the Tubman Plan for 
West Africa would cut right across the schemes for association, on a 
new basis, of certain European countries with their former territories -- 


for example, the French Community. I shall look at this issue in a 
broader frame a little later on. 


Thirdly, it is possible that regional bodies concerned with 
development programming, or with reviewing the performance of national 
governments in this field, might degenerate into logrolling committees, 
substituting automatic endorsements of each others' proposals for any 
real review or allocation function, or into mere pressure groups to 
secure more aid from the richer countries of the world. As regards the 
latter danger, any assemblage in which the less developed countries 


5/ Recently the official U. S. line has seemed to be signifi- 
cantly more sympathetic. The Republican Party platform's support of 
regionalism, together with parallel comments from Democratic leaders, 


Suggests that the trend of political and public opinion is similarly 
favorable. 
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possess a preponderant voice is likely, as a matter of ritual, to stress 
their need for more ample transfers of resources for development. There 
is no way to prevent their expressing this view; indeed, it is wholly 
right and proper that they should do so. But they could be expected to 
press their case in a more reasoned and responsible way in an agency 
charged with a real function of analysis and consultation than in a 

forum whose main purpose was to provide a sounding board for ill-digested 
gripes and aspirations. Those, in essence, are the likely alternatives, 
and the former seems clearly preferable. 


The danger of reciprocal backscratching within regional 
development agencies is a real one. For that reason, to delegate 
allocation and review authority wholly to such bodies would be ill- 
advised; the aid-giving governments and agencies, individually or in co- 
operation, must expect to retain the final voice. But regional entities 
could be given progressively greater responsibility for recommendations 
and decisions as they show their capacity to exercise it, and prove 
their value to aid-givers and recipients alike. 


Fourth, with respect to regional common markets or other trade 
preference arrangements, more substantial objections are often cited -— 
that many of the schemes proposed would entail a breach or serious 
straining of the rules of GATT, and the imposition of additional 
barriers to exports from the industrial countries. There is no simple 
answer to such misgivings. The GATT rules, as is increasingly recog- 
nized, were based mainly on the experience, and designed to fit the cir- 
cumstances, of established industrial nations. Their applicability to 
countries in the early stages of development is open to serious question. 
For certain of the latter, a persuasive case can be made that establish- 
ment of a regional preference system of a type that contravenes the GATT 
criteria -- involving selective tariff concessions, for example, and a 
rise in the average level of protection for industrial products -- might 
well contribute to faster development and fuller employment of labor and 
other productive resources. While such measures might reduce the par- 
ticipating countries! imports of particular industrial goods, their 
total imports from the industrial nations should not necessarily decline, 
Since in any case they will keep on importing as much as they have 
foreign exchange to pey for. And in the long run, insofar as the region- 
al common market fosters the member countries! development, the total 
volume of trade should tend to expand. 


All this depends, however, on the assumption that the purpose 
and effect of such preferential protective measures will in fact be to 
improve the use of resources within the region. This may and should be 
the case, but is not always so -- as is shown, for example, by the 
record of Argentina in the Peron era. Inevitably there will be 
pressures toward setting up and protecting some industries that have 
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small chance of ever being viable. Some governments may incline 
toward autarky, as a reaction to past dependency, and such a policy 
may appear more feasible on a regional scale than within narrower 
national confines. But the regional grouping may also strengthen 
countervailing forces. Temptations and pressures to underwrite an 
economic white elephant for reasons of national pride or for the bene- 
fit of special interests, which a single government might be unable to 
resist, would often be mitigated in the councils of the group; after 
all, the other countries would be saddled, in one way or another, with 
part of the cost of such uneconomic projects, without the compensating © 
advantages. 


The GATT provisions on common markets, as they apply to coun- 
tries in the early stages of development, are likely to come under in- 
creasing pressure; and it will be hard to oppose their relaxation, even 
if it made sense to do so. Nor is it easy to define satisfactory new 
limits to their flexibility -- that is, to set up precise or sure tests 
for distinguishing in advance between desirable preferences and pro- 
tections, conducive to more efficient use of resources and more rapid 
economic growth, and those that would impose a continuing burden on the 
economy of the region as a whole, By the same token, there are great 
disparities of income and industrial development within some of the 
proposed common market areas, and it is often not reasonably possible to 
predict just how soon or by what steps these disparities can or should 
be ironed out, to achieve a full-fledged customs union without undue 
prejudice to the potential development of the less advanced countries of 
the region. 6/ The relevant circumstances differ widely, they change 
with time, and they will be analyzed differently by various observers. 


It would appear, then, that in this field, as in so many 
other aspects of the development process, sound progress can best be 
made on the basis not of rigid tests and timetables but through 


+ 6/ Compare, for example, the positions of Brazil and Bolivia, 
Egypt and Yeman, the Philippines and Laos. These disparities in levels 
of income and industrial development, while not so great perhaps as 
between the average level in these areas and that of the U.S. or 
Western Europe, are nonetheless much wider than the differences among 
the six EEC nations. Yet even for these latter long and difficult 
negotiations were required to agree on the nature and timing of the 
necessary adjustments. It is surely too much to expect that very many 
of the less developed countries, faced with similarly complex issues, 
with far fewer experts and negotiators capable of dealing with them and 
with far less information to go on, would be able to work out in advance 
a definite and equitable plan and schedule for each integration scheme, 
to span the transitional period allowed under GATT rules. 
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continuous pragmatic adjustment. This should not mean the abandonment 
of all standards nor of the essential principles that found expression 
in GATT -- only that these principles should be applied flexibly, in 
the light of particular circumstances and of the knowledge we have 
gained over the past dozen years, and are still gaining, about the con- 
ditions and problems of economic development. Such increased flexi- 
bility will justify and require an intensive, critical international | 
review of proposed common market arrangements before they go into 
effect; the raising of additional barriers to international trade, even 
temporarily, should call for explicit justification on developmental 
grounds; and there should be provision for further periodic review of 


how the stated developmental ends are being achieved and the remaining 
anomalies ironed out, 


North-South Integration 


So far in this paper I have focussed on regional groupings 
composed entirely of the less developed countries in Asia, Africa and 
Latin America. But there is another pattern of association, of which 
the Inter-American System is perhaps the prototype, that would link 
certain underdeveloped countries together with one or more of the major 
industrial nations in a special relationship -- such as the arrangements 
for technical assistance, trade preferences and investment that are 
proposed between the European Community and the former French and 
Belgian territories in Africa. The usual geographic alignment of the 
industrial and underdeveloped partners, respectively, recalls the 
Suggestive pattern of North-South relationships that was noted in a 
more general sense by Sir Oliver Franks. 3 


Most of these groupings derive from earlier associations -- 
of empire or more or less recognized spheres of influence -- which have 
been transformed by the political developments of the past quarter 
century. Their object is to substitute a "family" tie, in which the 
industrial member is one among equals, for the former invidious 
relationship, and thus to continue certain aspects of the established 
association on a new basis of mutual acceptance and advantage. 


The scheme for Eurafrican integration is the most elaborate 
such proposal, worked out with typical Gallic logic and attention to 
detail. But several others embodying a similar principle have been 
discussed, and some are being implemented. The Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank is an established reality, and a major Pan American aid 
program is now being discussed. Suggestions have been made by Governor 
Rockefeller, among others, for a Western Hemisphere common market. The 
Colombo Plan was based originally on the traditional relation of Great 
Britain to her dependencies; but its membership, both aid-givers and 
recipients, has been broadened, while its scope of activity remains 
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quite limited, Some Japanese leaders, also, have suggested that that 
country has a special development mission in East Asia, which should 
be reflected in special commercial and institutional ties. 


Certainly the United States can offer a great deal to its 
traditional associates in Latin America, and the former colonial 
powers -~ France, Britain, Belgium, Italy, Japan -- are uniquely fitted 
in many respects to help speed the development of territories they once 
controlled. The influence of language, of the educational system, and 
of cultural contacts over the years should make their communication 
easier, Their legal codes and governmental systems will have many 
elements in common. Technicians and administrators with especially 
suitable experience will be more readily available. There are often 
established trade relations and preferences, whose maintenance may be 
vital to the emerging countries' economic stability. And the people of 
_ the former metropole -- moved variously by sentiment, by a sense of 
obligation and pride, perhaps by time-honored notions of national 
security or the concentration of investment and commercial interests 
that resulted from the Colonial tie -- will generally be prepared to 
support more liberal contributions to development in these countries 
than to the generality of underdeveloped areas for which they feel no 
special responsibility. 


It is desirable, certainly, that these assets, and others 
deriving from the traditional relationship, be used to full advantage. 
And it may well appear, to the aid-giving government at least, that the 
best way to put this cooperation on a secure basis, acceptable to public 
Opinion at home, is to underline and formalize as much as possible the 
semi-exclusive character of the new association. 


Fully recognizing the weight of such considerations, I should 
nonetheless like to suggest that the measure of stability gained in 
this way may be illusory -- that undue emphasis on the special relation- 
ship, whether of the U.S. to Latin America or of the European Community 
to Africa, is likely to cause disproportionate frustration and disil- 
lusionment to both sides, For both tend to expect too much from it. 
To the weaker partners, the amount of aid they receive through the 
"family" tie will almost inevitably be disappointing in relation to 
their needs and hopes, and they will exaggerate the extent to which this 
tie limits their freedom of choice and action -- in effect, their in- 
dependence. Public opinion in the patron country, on the other hand, 
is unlikely to appreciate the ingratitude and resentment that are the 
Common lot of patrons. Hence there is real danger that the more in- 
Sistence is placed on the special relationship and the reciprocal obli- 
gations it entails, the more friction and recrimination will develop. 


The case for stressing these North-South economic ties would 
be stronger if they could be regarded as steps toward real integration 
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of the economic policies and institutions of the countries concerned. 
But such integration between the two American continents is hardly in 
the cards for the foreseeable future, and is still less likely in the 
Eastern Hemisphere. It would entail unacceptable risks and strains for 
the Northern and Southern members alike; the less developed countries, 
especially, see reinforcement of their sovereignty as the indispensable 
safeguard against exploitation, against being permanently condemned to 
agricultural or prime materials production. 


Increasingly, therefore, they tend to stress the community of 
their viewpoints and interests with those of other less developed 
areas -- Africa with Asia with Latin —- 5 -+ and correspondingly 
the advantages, for each country or region, cultivating alternatives 
to its traditional trading partner and source of capital and technology. 
These attitudes are quite understandable and make a good deal of sense; 
they will certainly continue to prevail for some years to come, and the 
_ Western nations must find ways of dealing and coming to terms with them. 
It is advisable, surely, that this necessarily complex effort of mutual 
accommodation be undertaken in a framework as favorable as possible to 
a satisfactory and lasting solution. For this purpose the semi- 
exclusive links with regional groupings to the South, inherited by 
various Western industrial nations, have serious drawbacks. 


Sweeping generalizations are treacherous in such matters, but 
on balance it would seem preferable to emphasize and encourage (a) 
stronger regional ties among the Southern members of these groupings, 
which could lead in the foreseeable future to a real integration of 
their economic policies and action; and (b) cooperation by the Western 
nations, individually or jointly but without discrimination, in the 
areas that were hitherto regarded as special preserves of one or another 
of them. The former, by strengthening the weaker economies, would help 


7/ Cutting across and somewhat obscuring this tendency is the 
competition offered to Latin America by rising African production of 
certain tropical foodstuffs and raw materials. Two kinds of protective 
measures have been advocated for and by the Latin Americans: on the one 
hand, global schemes for restricting output and supporting prices that 
would require the adherence of major producing countries of both hemi- 
Spheres; and on the other, arrangements for preferential access to the 
U.S., their traditional and most important market. The argument for the 
latter course rests heavily on the "family" tie; to accede to it would 
raise major problems with regard to other areas and to American com- 
mercial policy in general. Hence it seems unlikely that concessions 
sufficient to satisfy the Latin Americans will be forthcoming; and they 
in turn will doubtless pursue more single-mindedly the goal of global 


Set ttaation, for which they need to join forces with the Africans and 
Sians, 
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establish the necessary conditions for their participation, on a basis 
of parity, in any wider integration of North and South. It should also 
influence them to deal more realistically with those economic problems 
that are within their own control, rather than to focus primarily on 
seeking external help. By the same token, the issues whose resolution 
lies largely with the industrial nations -- international investment, 
technical and financial aid, commodity stabilization, and the like -- 
need to be ventilated in a broader context, including both hemispheres. 
Finally, participation of Europeans in helping to solve Latin America's 
economic problems, and of Americans in those of Africa, would help to 
minimize the "sphere-of-influence" overtones that still attach to the 
more exclusive North-South relationships. 


All this is not to suggest that close ties between particular 
industrial countries and their traditional less developed partners are 
undesirable, nor that special arrangements will not be needed to bridge 
the latter's transition, often quite a long one, to full independence. 
But close permanent relationships -- based on culture, sentiment and 
mutual interest -- may well develop more effectively if they are not 
exclusive, and if there is no implication that they are imposed or 
unavoidable; and transitional arrangements are likely to work best if 
they are clearly temporary. The value and resilience of the varied 
Commonwealth relationships stem partly from the fact that they are so 
informal and understated, 


Conclusion 


It is hard to point up conclusions from a discussion as 
general and diffuse as this. In extenuation I would stress again the 
point made at the start: the deliberate vagueness of many of the region- 
al approaches that are currently being urged. Nevertheless, the 
strengthening of regional ties among the less developed nations seems 
likely, on the whole, to be a healthy trend and is probably an inevitable 
one. But of course not all regional formulas are equally sound or work- 
able. Some distinctions, of a very general nature, were drawn earlier, 
and it may be worth adding a few final comments. 8/ 


7 Regional groupings should be large enough to constitute a 
really viable economic unit -- not a self-contained economy, but one 
Capable of balanced growth and of pursuing an independent economic policy 


8/ I am indebted to Ben T. Moore's paper on "Regional Inte- 
gration Movements" (mimeographed), prepared for a conference of the Com- 
mittee for a National Trade Policy in January 1960, for a suggestive 


Summary of the kinds of regional integration arrangements that should be 
encouraged. 
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under modern technological conditions. The recent association of 
Guatemala, Salvador and Honduras, by itself, hardly meets this test; 
even the full Central American integration scheme will result in an 
economy hardly larger than Peru and less than Colombia. Similarly, the 
Guinea-Ghana union would remain far too small to gain the chief benefits 
of integration. These are useful first steps, precedents and training 
grounds for broader associations, but they illustrate how far there is 
still to go. 


The range and intensity of projected regional schemes is also 
a matter of legitimate international concern. If their purpose is 
mainly political sloganeering, as it would appear in some cases, or to 
provide an excuse for a few highly selective tariff preferences, they 
are unlikely to do much good and may well do harm. The ultimate 
objective to be encouraged is genuine economic integration, involving 
- not only a common market but coordination of policies and institutions 
over a much wider range. Attainment of this goal is likely to be a long 
process, at best, in most areas, but it should be consistently pressed 
through GATT and other international organs. 


The need for global consultation and institutions is in no way 
reduced by the trend of regionalism. On the contrary, in the absence of 
a strong framework of agreed purposes (and insofar as possible of common 
institutions), regional arrangements might become merely instruments of 
international economic throat-cutting. Only if such a framework exists 
to discipline these destructive potentialities can regional approaches 
fulfil their promise of helping to tame the anarchic forces of nation- 
alism and to bring the weight of less developed countries to bear 
toward a better balance and accommodation with the industrial powers. 
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Hardy--"Reapportionment" 


The purpose of this paper is to explore some extra-legal practices that 
influence the reapportionment process and also what the implications are for 
legal requirements when extra-legal factors are given consideration in a re- 
apportionment. Frequently, discussion of redistricting leads to more emphasis 
on the theory to the neglect of the practice.(1) On the other hand, the recent 
stress on the practical aspects has led to a neglect of the theoretical phases. 
In a limited way, this paper attempts a balanced approach to the subject of 
reapportionment. First, two practical aspects of reapportionment are noted: 
the gerrymander and the motivations for reapportionment. Second, with some 

of the confusion about the realities of the reapportionment process clarified, 
an attempt is made to relate the extra-legal criteria suggested by a California 
legislative committee in 1951 to the theoretical premises upon which tradition- 
al redistricting has been said to have been based. 


THE PRACTICE OF REAPPORTIONMENT 


If a political scientist were asked to characterize reapportionment 
practices, within a short time he would use the term gerrymander. Yet, few 
terms in political science have been used as carelessly and with as much 
ignorance of the precise meaning than the term gerrymander. Because of the 
general lack of specific terminology relative to malapportionment, a first 
step toward understanding reapportionment practices is an explanation of what 
@ gerrymander is and, for emphasis, what a gerrymander is not. 


The origin of the term gerrymander is one of the oft told tales of 
American politics.(2) In 1812 the Democratic-Republican Party reapportioned 
the State of Massachusetts to the detriment of the opposition Federalist 
Party. Elridge Gerry was governor at the time. One of the districts had a 
peculiar distorted contour, or seemed to be convex. In the Boston Weekly 
Messenger one of the editors published a map of the district. Soon after the 
publication of the map, the district was examined and discussed at a dinner 
party. Someone remarked that the district needed wings which Mr. Tisdale, an 
artist, readily provided, making the district resemble a prehistoric monster. 
Another member of the dinner party provided the name of a salamander for the 
newly conceived creature. In reaction to which someone else, probably Mr. 
Alsop, suggested the term gerrymander. Thus, a term was coined for a process 
that has been perpetuated in American political life. Of course, it is 
questionable how much influence Governor Gerry had in the actual creation of 
the district, but his name has long been associated with the 1812 action and 
all the malapportionments since that time. 


Although Massachusetts election distortion of 1812 has become the classic 
example, Mr. Elmer C. Griffith long ago established that the techniques now 
called gerrymanders had long been practiced in America, Mr. Griffith as- 
certained that the first known appearance of political evil occurred in 
Pennsylvania as early as 1705.(3) In North Carolina in 1732 gerrymanders 
were constructed to favor one section of the colony over another.(4) "One 
of the most clever of the gerrymanders of the early period" was discovered 
to have existed in New Jersey in 1798.(5) In New York between 1802 and 1809 
there were five gerrymanders, or attempts at gerrymandering. (6) 
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If one surveys current reapportionment literature numerous illusions to 
gerrymandering and practices of electoral distortion are reported, but 
because of lack of precise definition, many districts are inaccurately 
described as gerrymanders. According to Britannica, a gerrymander is an 
action "to alter unfairly or abnormally, as the political map of a state, 
etc." As a noun, the term is "an unnatural and arbitrary redistricting of 

a state or county."(7) Webster says a gerrymander is "to divide (a state, 
county, etc.) into election districts or other civil divisions in an unnatural 
and unfair way, with a view to give a political party an advantage over its 
opponent, or for some other improper purpose." "Hence to manipulate, as fact 
arguments, etc., in order to gain an unfair advantage or to reach unvsrranted 
conclusions ."(8) 


In order to use the term precisely, and in a technical sense the important 
terms are “arbitrary" and "unnatural." Unless a district can be classified 
as unnatural and arbitrary, a gerrymander does not exist. For example, in 
1940 Life published an article which categorized a Cape Cod congressional 
district as a gerrymander.(9) However, the elongated, hooked peninsula was 
naturally peculiar in shape. Surrounded by water on three sides, the district 
was not, by its shape, an arbitrary example, but more appropriately inevitable. 
Although laws commonly require districts to be compact, the geographical 
configuration of land may produce a district that is not compact and yet not 
a political distortion. 


On the basis of a study of numerous districts which, by the nature of 
their political creation, are properly termed gerrymanders, the writer 
suggests a five-fold classification: the silent gerrymander, the concentration 
gerrymander, the dispersal gerrymander, the shoestring gerrymander, and the 
elimination gerrymander. As would be implied, the adjective normally describes 
the purpose for which the gerrymander was created, and the arbitrary unnatural 
reason for the district's creation, 


A silent gerrymander is one that results from the failure of a re- 
apportioning body (normally the legislature) to redistrict the state after 
Significant population changes have taken place. The distinguishing feature 
of a silent gerrymander is an arbitrary decision of a reapportionment body 
not to act which perpetuates political power in an unnatural way in violation 
of constitutional provisions. For example, throughout the nation, many silent 
gerrymanders came into existence between 1910 and 1929. After the 1920 census, 
Congress failed to reapportion congressional districts among the states in 
accordance with that census. This perpetuated, for almost another decade, 
districts based upon the population of 1911. Not only did several states 
retai.. representation that population no longer justified; but other states 
did not receive representation in accordance with the population changes, 

Many underpopulated districts were continued by the refusal of Congress to 
act; while in other states, overpopulated districts were denied citizens’ 
equitable representation, Likewise, within the State of California, in the 
early 20's, the continual growth of Southern California and urban areas led 
to the reluctance of the North and rural dominated legislature to redistrict 
the state.(10)- Legal provisions required a reapportionment every ten years 
with representation in both houses based on population. An impasse was 
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created, which maintained districts no longer justified by population; hence, 
several silent gerrymanders came in existence. 


Both on the national and state levels, the failure of the legislative 
body to reapportion reflected the great transition in American political life 
from a rural to urban society. As is typical, the status quo elements 
resisted vigorously any alteration of the representation system which gave 
them power. In California, the only solution was the alteration of the basis 
of representation in the upper house, to provide rural and northern elements 
which were declining in population with dominance in one house of the legis- 
lature. Only with a compromise on the basis of representation was action 
possible to eliminate the California silent gerrymanders. Likewise, on the 
national level only after difficult negotiation was a reapportionment possi- 
ble to allow states to rectify the silent gerrymanders. 


A concentration gerrymander consolidates a political party's strength 
in a district, or in a few districts. By putting large numbers of the 
opposition's voters in a minimum number of districts, the effect of rival 
strength is minimized in other districts. Sometimes, however, a minority 
party may find concentration of its own strength in a district desirable 
in order to assure itself of representation in an area. The 12 Congressional 
District in Brooklyn, New York is instructive as an example of the latter. 
Republican voters have been concentrated in what is termed a "silk stocking" 
district to assure at least one Republican representative in normally Democratic 
Brooklyn. This concentration was accomplished by a Republican Legislature. (11) 


Across the nation examples occurred of the opposite type of district 
concentration. In Los Angeles County, Democratic voters were concentrated in 
large congressional districts of about 425,000 each; while Republican areas 
were carved into districts of 225,000 each.(12) Over the decade the effect 
has been to provide the Democrats with four of twelve congressmen in Los 
Angeles County; although the Democratic vote has been approximately 50% of 
the total vote in recent elections, Democrats have been unable to obtain six 
of the twelve congressmen because their strength has been heavily concentrated 
in four districts. In 1958, when the Democratic percentage of the vote went 
up to nearly 60% of the total county vote, the Democrats were only able to 
obtain five of the twelve congressmen, and only by a very close vote in one 
district. 


Closely associated with the concentration gerrymander is the shoestring 
gerrymander, or the elongated district. A long, rambling district may be 
created in order to concentrate voters, either for the purpose of controlling 
the opposition vote, such as in Los Angeles, or for the purpose of assuring 
party representation, such as in the New York 12%, 


Also the shoestring, or elongated, district, frequently, reflects the 
demographic changes that are taking place throughout the nation and the 
interests of incumbency, Original districts have been created in the core 
section of the ultimate metropolitan area, and incumbents in the original 
districts are interested in perpetuating their positions. As population 
moves outward to the suburbs, the only method by which incumbents residing in 
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the core area can continue their districts, which are declining in relationship 
to total population, is to extend their political boundaries into the suburbs. 
Elongation quite naturally takes place. 


Shoestring gerrymanders are probably the most confusing and misinter- 
preted gerrymanders. Odd-shaped districts are frequently the source of 
attention, but not necessarily gerrymanders. An extended narrow district 
hemmed in by mountains, or consisting of a long valley, may be very natural 
and far from arbitrary, though not compact on a map. Again, the key is the 
intent. Although the Life article of 1940 provided some fascinating examples 
of peculiar shaped districts touched up with animal features to constitute a 
political zoo, an analysis of the districts would substantiate that the 
geographical features shaped the districts which would disqualify some of the 
districts as gerrymanders.(13) Likewise, when the 2nd Congressional District 
of California is termed a gerrymander, an inaccurate example is being used. 
The 350-mile long district, involving 19 counties, is not necessarily a 
gerrymander because of its sprawling nature. 


A dispersal gerrymander is the reversal of the concentration gerry- 
mander. As the adjective implies, rather than concentrating voters in a 
district, or a few districts, an effort is made to divide the opposition 
party's strength so that the opposition voters will be overwhelmed by the 
strength of the other party, Thus, if a Democratic legislature had been re- 
designing the districts in Brooklyn, in all probability the area made up of 
"silk stocking" clientele would have been dispersed into several surrounding 
Democratic districts so that Republican strength would have been divided. 
Actual examples of the dispersal technique are found in North Carolina. 
Western Republican counties are not grouped together but divided among several 
districts. Districts sprawl over mountains and break natural communication 
lines to link the predominately Democratic counties in the Piedmont with a 
few Republican mountain counties in each district. Republican strength is 
overwhelmed by a sea of Democratic votes. 


A final type of gerrymander is the elimination gerrymander. Such a 
district is designed to eliminate, or isolate, an incumbent by creating a 
district in which the incumbent would find re-election difficult; or a 
district which would require the legislator to move into another district, 
or basically another district. Also, such a gerrymander would be descriptive 
of a district created to eliminate a potential opponent. For example, in 1951, 
a former California assemblyman residing in the City of Hawthorne, was a 
potential opponent for the incumbent. When the district lines were re-drawn, 


the City of Hawthorne was removed from the district and a potential return bid 
made unlikely. 


An even better example of the elimination of isolation gerrymander 
occurred in the San Francisco area in 1951. Incumbency privileges in 
California go with the number of the assembly district. With the elimination 
of two San Francisco assembly districts in 1951, number rearrangement was 
possible in all Democratic districts with one exception, while the Republican 
incumbents retained their existing district numbers. Assemblyman William 
Berry, the one Democrat who retained his number, found himself in a district 
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that was almost completely new with only his immediate home area of a few 
blocks part of the new district. Also, two other Democratic assemblymen 
found themselves living in a newly created district made up largely of 

Mr. Berry's old district. Basically, only their home areas were included in 
the new district. Thus, in 1951 the incumbent Democratic assexblymen of 

San Francisco found every device used to create difficulties of re-election. 
Similar isolation assembly and congressional districts were created through- 
out California, while other districts were constructed to preserve incumbency 
or to favor a potential candidate. (14) 


A gerrymander classification may be further clarified by asking the 
question: What is not a gerrymander? Although any district line has political 
implications and provides in some manner an advantage to one party or another, 
such a generalization would make all districts gerrymanders and the term 
completely meaningless. Obviously, not all districts can be created with a ~ 
50-50 registration, especially in a state where the registration figures may 
be 60-40 or 70-30. But a 50-50 registration per district is not a standard 
by which to judge. Likewise, a district might be rambling, or over-populated, 
or under-populated, and still not be a gerrymander. As defined in this paper, 
a district to be appropriately termed a gerrymander must have been deliberately 
designed to accomplish a purpose: to concentrate, to disperse, to prevent 
change, or to isolate. 


By implication this classification means when laws are followed in 
accordance with the intent of the governmental system, even though the legal 
provisions may not implement absolute equality, a gerrymander does not 
necessarily exist. In order to determine whether a gerrymander exists, one 
must know whether more equitable districts could have been created under the 
use of existing laws only. When srbitrary use of laws is made to accomplish 
a distortion of electoral districts do gerrymanders come into existence. 


Again, the Los Angeles area in California is instructive. In 195l, 
in California Los Angeles County had 32 assembly districts. Assembly districts 
must be treated as whole units in the creation of congressional districts 
within counties in California, and cannot be split in the formation of con- 
gressional districts, A mathematical problem was created, since 12 congres- 
Sional districts were to be created from these 32 assembly districts. Thus, 
some congressional districts would have three assembly districts, and other 
congressional districts would have two assembly districts. Quite logically, 
if all assembly districts were created with equal populations (approximately 
125,000 each in 1951), the grouping of three such districts would produce a 
congressional district of 375,000; while a grouping of two assembly districts 
would produce a figure of 250,000. However, not all Los Angeles assembly 
districts were created with equal population. Districts ranged from approx- 
imately 105,000 to 170,000. In the construction of congressional districts 
heavily populated assembly districts were grouped in threes; the lightly 
populated districts were grouped in twos. Great disparities resulted between 
congressional districts. Defenders of the 1951 reapportionment took the 
position that the Constitution required inequality of congressional districts, 
even though other provisions of the Constitution required congressional districts 
to be as nearly equal in population as might be.(15) 
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Actually, the same assembly districts could have been grouped in other 
ways to create more equitable districts.(16) For example, two heavy districts 
could have formed one congressional district and three light assembly districts 
in another congressional district, which would have tended to equalize the 
population between the districts. Or, from another perspective, heavy 
assembly districts could have been created where decline could be expected in 
the core area of the metropolitan area and light assembly districts created 

in the growing suburban areas. Over the decade the population would have 
tended to be equalized between districts. Exactly the opposite procedures 

were followed in the 1951 reapportionment. Heavy districts were created in 

the suburban areas where greatest growth could be expected, and light districts 
were formed in the areas of potential decline or less rapid growth. 


Thus, the rationale of defenders of the California reapportionment of 
1951 cannot be justified on the basis that laws required great disparities; 
hence, political dishonesty did not take place. Such statements either 
represent a deliberate falsehood for the purpose of confusion, or a lack of 
understanding of what potentially could have been created under existing laws. 
Throughout the state more equitable districts could have been created under 
existing laws without significant difficulty.(17) Although the law in some 
situations, created problems, laws have been used for political purposes to 
create greater disparities than necessary. (18) 


Another confusing point about the evaluation of representation is the 
use of "gerrymander" to describe a system based on area or some other factor, 
Despite the equalitarian tradition implicit in democracy, and the recognition 
of the formula “one man, one vote," there is tacit acceptance of a dual system 
of representation in the United States. One house of the legislature represents 
population, and the other house represents political entities (the county 
usually) or area. Thus, the constitutional provisions provide for represen- 
tation of units which usually distort population representation. 


If the constitutional system provides for representation of some unit or 
factor other than population, which parenthetically is not usually defined, 
the system must be accepted as such until an alteration of the constitutional 
framework is made. If the Constitution requires the recognition of county 
lines, or that each county have one representative, or that no county may 
have more than a certain number of representatives, and other variations, 
inequitable representation may result, but this does not constitute a gerry- 
mander, Gerrymanders are only arbitrary, unnatural creations which do not 
follow the intent of the constitutional system. (19) 


Equal representation of counties, limitation of the number of represen- 
tatives from any one county, or provisions for regional representation regard- 
less of population, all tend to detract from any equalitarian representative 
System. However, such systems have been accepted pragmatically by the 
American people. Although the federal analogy is inappropriate to state 
government, it is, in effect, provided for by constitutional systems; and, 
hence, the inequities are not unconstitutional or even unnatural, despite the 
inconsistencies with democratic theory. 
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As a second facet of the reapportionment practices, one must consider 

the motivations in back of the reapportioners who in most cases are legislators. 
A recent study of Illinois reapportionment has led to the conclusion that 
districts were created with the following interests in mind: (1) individual 
preservation, or the creation of a "safe" district for incumbent; (2) an 

effort at mtual preservation between incumbents, frequently cutting across 
party lines; or, in other words, a preservation of the "club"; (3) drawing 

lines to insure the preservation of political power by the majority party; 

and (4) preservation of blocs in the legislature which again may cut across 
party lines, frequently involving the "farm bloc" or the "rural bloc. "(20) 


Thomas Page, in a study of Kansas reapportionment, notes the creation of 
districts to keep the metropolitan centers in separate districts, to preserve 
incumbency, and to disturb as few political boundaries as is possible.(21) 

Young, in his study of political redistricting, comes up with the following 

list of important factors in the redistricting process: (1) mtual self 
protection; (2) protection of incumbents in other legislative bodies (such 

as congressmen or state senators); (3) protection of regional interests; 

(4) maintenance of rural dominance; (5) preservation of localism; (6) recognition 
of geographical barriers and demographic datas; and (7) manipulation of 

districts for the advantage of political parties.(22) 


Although representing a limited sample the three separate studies point 
up the obvious political nature of the reapportionment process, in particular, 
the interest of self-protection and mutual protection. However, the studies 
tend to suggest that the usual illusion to gerrymandering as a process that 
political parties use to cement themselves in power may be an oversimplifi- 
cation. Legislators who reapportion are not prone to commit political "“hari- 
kari" and are interested in self preservation. Only secondarily is their 
political party's welfare important. Although politicians are in a gambling 
game, the solid bets are favored. Thus, though dispersal gerrymanders would 
probably maximize a party's strength, concentration gerrymanders are favored 
by the incumbents. Experience in California in 1951 would substantiate the 
primary interest of the incumbents in their own preservation. Thus, many 
incumbents voted for districts favorable to themselves; and, in turn, bound 
themselves to vote for heavy congressional districts. In each case, their 
citizens were proportionately disenfranchised, and in some cases their political 
party was not aided. 


How much gerrymandering is done? A definite answer is impossible at this 
point, but certain observations are pertinent. As is implied by previous 
statements gerrymanders cannot be determined by a mere listing of statistics, 
which is typical of much analysis about reapportionment; nor can one determine 
the existence of a gerrymander by merely looking for peculiar shaped districts 
on maps. Likewise, although a large number of "safe" legislative seats in the 
Congress and within numerous state legislatures exist, "safe" seats, themselves, 
are not necessarily gerrymanders. 


Also, considerable attention is directed toward extreme examples of 
gerrymandering with the same illustrations recurring in article after article. 
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More different examples might be expected to be uncovered in periodical 
literature if a prevalence of gerrymanders is true. Also, the number of 
gerrymanders diminishes when the many disparities produced by legislative 
systems based on factors other than population are ruled out by an accurate 
definition of gerrymander,. 


A preliminary study of districts and a review of literature on re- 
apportionment suggest to the writer than not as many gerrymanders exist in 
the strict technical.sense of the term as we might assume. But an actual 
determination of the extent of gerrymandering in the United States must await 
a detailed study of legislative districts throughout the nation and with states. 
In line with the suggested classification of gerrymandering, considerable 
probing will be necessary to ascertain the most logical reasons for the creation 
on individual districts. The task will not be easy because unfortunately, 
many of the real reasons are lost in the mysteries of politics. 


THE THEORY OF REAPPORTIONMENT 


After a preliminary survey of the extra~legal political nature of re- 
apportionment, the next step is to consider reapportionment within the demo- 
cratic context. When political decisions are entrusted to large numbers of 
people not all members are able to participate in the actual decision-making. 
But the "will" of the people is reflected by a representative system in which 
every eligible citizen has a right to elect a representative to speak for him 
in the decision-making body (the legislature). During the 19@ century and 
early 20@ century, the belief developed that each citizen should be equally 
treated, epitomized in the phrase, "one man, one vote." This steadily 
developing trend is reflected in the statement: 


"Equality of representation in the lawmaking tax levying 
bodies is a fundamental requisite of a free government, 
and no unbiased, fair voting power of the people than is 
granted to every other man similarly situated. It is 
vain for the people to hope for reforms of abuses or 
righteous results in legislation if the legislative bodies 
are not fairly representative of the spirit, purpose, and 
will of all the people, without discrimination. (23) 


As soon as the government became representative and based upon an 
equalitarian premise, a corollary was that at least one house of the legis- 
lature should be based upon population, while the other house (normally the 
upper house) should be based upon some other type of representation. Once 
population became the basis for representation, recognition had to be given 
to changes in population distribution from time to time, which the reapportion- 
ment process attempts to adjust. 


Development of gerrymandering practices in the early part of the 19® 
century prompted state legislatures and the national government to write 
certain standards into law upon which districts should be based. Standards 
normally involved the idea that the districts should be equal in population, 
as near as may be, and that the districts should be compact and made up of 
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contiguous territory. Although since 1929 national reapportionment law has 
not providec the stipulations of "compact", "contiguous territory", and “equal 
population", but customary evaluation of a reapportionment's adequacy in 
houses based upor povulation considers such premises which many state 
constitutions provide the equivalent meaning of compactness, contiguous 
territory, and equal population. 


On the basis of the development of democratic theory and reapportionments 
based upon population, one might conclude that the task of allocating districts 
or drawing specific lines would be a simple mathematical exercise. With all 
the legal and population information amassed, it might seem feasible to assign 
the task to a competent individual in an office 


e eo e Put a "Do Not Disturb! sign on the door and disconnect 
the phone. Equip the individual with the 1950 Census results, 
a map and pencil. . . Start by dividing the State's population 
by 30. Then. . . figure out Congressional Districts which are 
as nearly equal in population as it is humanly possible. Then 
ficht for this fair plan and to Hell with local politicians! (24) 


However, a California legislator brings more perspective to the reapportion- 
mont problem when he writes in an open letter to his constituents: 
I can assure you that consideration of matters of this kind 
(reapportionment) is more difficult when one is here on the 
job, than it is by merely considering population figures 
placed upon a map.(25) 


Unfortunately, the pure mathematical exercise is not feasible. Many 
complex aspects impinge to the reapportionment process. As has been noted, 
"population cannot be the only consideration."(26) Probably, only approximation 
of population equality can be expected rather than exactitude.(27) Indeed, 
numerous other factors have been suggested. A California levislative committee 
made this observation: 


"The geographic-the socio-economic--the desires of the people-- 
the desires of the elected officeholders--the desires of 
political parties--all these can and do legitimately operate 
not only within the framework of the ‘relatively equal in 
population districts’ factor, but also within the factors 
of contiguity and compactness. The county and assembly line 
legal restrictions operate outside the framework of theoreti- 
cally ‘equal in population districts'. All the factors might 
conceivably have the same weight in one situation; in another, 
some factors might be considerably more important than others 
in making the final determination."'(28) 


Numerous court decisions express similar views. An excellent example 
is the concurring opinion of Judge Gray who said: : 
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"Some consideration must be had of the difficulties which 
environ the passage of an act of apportionment, in the 
conflicting claims and demands of representatives; some 
latitude of action must be permitted in considerations 
which pertain to the geographical situation and necessities 
of counties, and some allowance must be made for active 
opposition engendered by political feeling. . . I do not 
think that the legislature is to act as a mechanical 
contrivance for the mathematical distribution of members 
of the assembly.'(29) 


Likewise, a New York reapportionment study refers to various phases that 

should guide the creation of districts: the number and character of in- 
habitants, the configuration and topography of the land, and other factors 

such as natural business and political affiliations, legislative needs, 

access from one locality to another by direct and easy communication and 
transportation by way of public highways, railroads and water communication. (30) 


Yet, most of the other considerations are extra-legal. What is the 
effect of such factors upon the legal requirements? The remainder of this 
paper will note some ramifications that become involved when extra-legal 
factors are put on an equal, or near equal, level with the population factor 
that is legally and theoretically required. As a point of departure the 
criteria of a California legislative committee in 1951 is used. 


THE GOVERNMENTAL SYSTEM: Before discussing "other" factors in a re- 
apportionment, a first consideration must be the legal framework within which 
& reapportionment is to be implemented. Pure democracy may theoretically 
require representation on the basis of population in both houses. Practices, 
however, are definitely not in accordance with this equalitarian theme. 

As previously mentioned, most of our legislative houses are not solely based 
upon the population factor. Even constitutional provisions that begin with 
the premise of population equality frequently establish legal qualifications 
that make population equality impossible. However, an evaluation of a re- 
apportionment's adequacy must consider the legal requirements and actual dual 
type of representation. 


Since most of our legislatures do provide for areal representation in the 
upper house by various devices, such as equal county representation in the 
upper house, restriction on the number of representatives for any one county 
or a failure to reapportion to the intent of the Constitution, the most 
important criteria by which a reapportionment of the lower house must be 
evaluated is population. If representation in the upper house is based on a 
factor other than population, it is even more imperative that the lower house 
be "the grand depository of popular will." Thus, careful evaluation is 
required of any factors used to limit the population factor in view of 
favoritism for various factors in another house by the governmental system. 


Also, any appraisal of the legal requirements in realtionship to the 
population factor and the explanations of inequities on the basis of legal 
rules must be carefully submitted to analysis. (31) 
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GEOGRAPHY: Geography undoubtedly influences communication between 
citizens for joint action between themselves and with their representatives. 
Topography, mountain ranges, water barriers and poor transportation may make 
a proposed district inadvisable, even though a more exact equality of 
population could be achieved. One such incident was mentioned in the New 
York Constitutional Convention in 1894s 


"Does the gentieman know that the southern part of St. 
Lawrence and the northern part of Herkimer are covered 
with a dense forest sixty miles through; and there is 
no way of passing from Southern St. Lawrence to Northern 
Herkimer without going out of the county in a roundabout 
way, except to penetrate that forest? Is that a practical 
way of putting counties together?"( 32) 


In such situations, geographical considerations can influence the creation 
of legislative districts. 


Recongition of the region as an integral concept in reapportionment might 
facilitate representation. But what is a region? How does one deal with the 
fact that most political divisions were “not gradual growths", but were 
deliberate and arbitrary legislative creations without adequate knowledge of 
the conditions that make for a unity or disunity of population within an 
area? 


A region might be characterized by "first class assessability to and 
from the regional capitol, and well balanced as regards to its resources, 
economic development, commerce, culture, and occupations," or as "a geographical 
unit of economic and social activity and organization," with "inter-related 
activities and kindred interest, and organization."(33) A region, Dickinson 
goes on to say, will embrace the complex and closely woven fabric of inter- 
course by which are effected the transfer of goods, and the distribution of 
services, news, and ideas, the very basis of society. It is a unit of common 
living in the sense that its people are bound together economically and 
socially with adjacent areas. Three conditions influence regional unity: 


"First the predominance of a group of activities = 
agriculture, industry, commerce, and service - that are 

the same, or complementary and interdependent through the 
interchange of goods and services; second, the dominance of 
both movements and activities by one or more great cities, 
that are at once the chief centers of affairs and the chief 
centers of radical routes and traffic; third, the common 
bonds of historical development - political development, 
cultural associations and tradition - both in the economic 
and cultural senses, in spite of the fact that these 
associations often cut across old-established political 
boundaries 34) 


Although agreement may be obtained that such geographical factors can be 
of assistance in a reapportionment, an extensive research project would be 
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necessary to determine whether geographical or political factors might be 
responsible for a particular region. As S. W. Woolridge said: "Whether there 
existed an accepted body of principles by which the boundaries might be deter- 
mined by pure investigation seem very doubtful."(35) 


Though few people would dispute the value of regional or geographical 
concepts, agreement as to what particular area constitutes a region is not 
as universal. As an example of the lack of social cohesion in neighboring 
areas the 1951 controversies in the counties south of San Francisco is typical. 
Mr, Joseph Hougheling, publisher of the Gilroy Evening Dispatch, contended that 
the reapportionment program was geographically unfair because it grouped 
San Benito, Santa Cruz and Santa Clara counties into a congressional district 
and left San Mateo County separate. On the other hand, District Attorney 
Louis B. DeMatteis, of San Mateo County, said that economic, geographical, 
and social interests make it essential that San Mateo be a separate congressional 
district. The Watsonville Pajaronian observed that the 135th District would 
continue as a “geographical monstrosity which stretched from the Pajaro River, 
the northern Monterey County Line bridge nearly to Santa Monica", a distance 
of about 300 miles. The result left a lettuce or strawberry farmer south of 
the Pajaro River with one congressman, while his neighbor, engaged in similar 
pursuits north of the river, had a different congressman. Living within miles 
of each other the participants had different interpretations of their regional 
unity. When county lines must be respected and a county falls into two different 
areas the problem becomes more difficult. 


Geographical features and regionalism also have pertinence in a 
metropolitan area. Non-residential land, such as railroad tracks, dense 
industrial zones, major thoroughfares and freeways, parks and physical con- 
figurations such as mountain barriers, or even hills in metropolitan areas can 
constitute geographical barriers that break community lines. Interestingly 
enough in the California reapportionment of 1951, although geography was 
segregated as an important factor in the state, as a whole, less emphasis was 
placed upon geography as a factor within metropolitan areas. Geographical unity 
was disregarded in many cases, which points up the fact that if geography is to 
be recognized in the reapportionment process, equal application is required in 
all sections of the state and within urban areas. 


Not only does the implementation of geographical principles become complex, 
but the use of geography as a rationale for special representation can be mis- 
leading, if not devious. Geography often is used in favor of under-populated 
districts in rural areas. If a representative had a compact region, communica- 
tion would tend to be convenient, his task easier, and better representation 


could be given the area. A former Califomia assemblyman in a mountain district 
Commented that: 


"Even though my district is slightly under the ideal 
population, it has tO counties in it already. This is 
about all one legislator can represent."( 36) 


On the other hand, this line of reasoning leads to the opposing view that in 
large cities where population is concentrated, representation is easier to achieve 
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than in rural areas where legislators must travel long distances in order 

to visit different communities.(37) Yet, if smaller, more compact districts 
than population would warrant are to be created in rural areas, other areas 
will have over-populated districts--a desirable feature for the citizens who 
benefit, but not so for other citizens. Ironically, in most cases, the rural 
elements have already received special considerations in other legislative 
bodies (inclusing congressional districts, supervisorial districts and the 
upper house). 


In 1951 an additional congressman in northern California was sought on 
the basis of geographical considerations. If the program had been successful, 
four rural districts with poor communications would have been created to make 
representation less difficult. However, the additional congressman would have 
been obtained from metropolitan Los Angeles, with the assumption that the 
communication problem would be less complicated. Thus, an extra-legal factor 
would have served to limit the population consideration (a legal factor) which 
the Constitution required. 


Another interesting aspect of the appeal for special geographical atten- 
tion is revealed when a suggestion is made that communication considerations 
might warrant division of a district that previously benefited from a light 
district. In California, mountain counties have resisted their inclusion with 
valley areas immediately adjacent despite clear lines of communication. In- 
cumbents and citizens favor the creation of one large congressional district 
in the mountain areas without any inner communication facilities. Likewise, 

Inyo and Mono counties could be grouped with San Bernardino County with clear 
lines of communication, but the present congressional district put Inyo and 
Mono with other mountain counties without any such direct lines of communication. 


When such areas are given opportunity to minimize space consideration, 
the suggestions are opposed. Usually geographical considerations are given as 
reasons for rejection, although resultant districts may be as geographically 
unsound. Of course, citizens in mountain counties argue against the attachment 
to other regional units because their smaller population would make them merely 
"tails on the dog." The argument is less valid when analyzed statistically. 
A small mountain county, or counties, attached to a valley county could just 
as well be the deciding factor in an election, if the mountain people voted 
as a unit when the valley county citizens were equally divided among themselves. 
On the other hand, small counties grouped together with other small counties 
could just as likely have little influence in the determination of final 
representation for the entire district. Furthermore, to be valid the county 
would be the head of another district, but a small county can only be a small 
part in any district, unless the small counties are given special consideration. 
Again, if the area has been represented in the other house, should area or 
geographical factors enter the criteria for the lower house? 


Finally, when recognizing the geographical factor, the impossibility of . 
giving every geographical unit representation must be considered.. Incorporation 
of two areas separated from one another by significant geographical barriers, 
without close contact, might seem awkward and unwise; but, if the separated 
areas do not have population to justify two districts, the two areas must be 
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grouped together. The resultant district may seem to be an inappropriate 
district when judged as an isolated example. However, when working with a 
constitutionally controlled number of legislative seats, unless representa- 
tion is taken from other sections, no other alternative is possible than 
the grouping of remote areas in such situations. Objective analysis may 
validate an unavoidable and unusual district, but frequently the district 
becomes the object of attention and ridicule. Again, a California example 
is pertinent. The isolated, lightly populated Antelope Valley is included 
with the distant San Fernando Valley in Los Angeles County. However, until 
Antelope Valley obtains population to justify one assembly district or a 
congressional district the people in that area will be included with 
geographically remote sections. 


None of the comments made have invalidated geography as a factor in 
the reapportionment process. However, the possible interpretations point up 
the fact that geography can be used to rationalize limitations on legal and 
population factors. If an area has the near ideal population its geographical 
identity should be respected, If the section is over-populated, the area must 
be split; or if under-populated, it must be included with other areas. Special 
geographical considerations are appealing to those who benefit, but others 
must be grouped in over-populated districts to make up for under-populated 
districts with geographical soundness. Implicit in the space argument is the 
idea that if compacted in small areas, people can be better represented regard- 
less of numbers; and that space (extra-legal, non-human factor) is more limit- 
ing than people (legal, human factor, ) 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC FACTORS: One of the more complicated factors sometimes 
suggested for reapportionment is recognition of socio-economic differences. 
The California legislative committee noted that included in the category were 
"cultural and economic differences," density of population, differences in 
development of agriculture, industry, mining, lumbering, and fishing.” Such 
elements are a part of the “pattern of population and geography" that helps 
"hold a community together and make it identifiable."(47) 


Reapportionment Chairman, Laughlin E. Waters, brought forth a philosophy 
of “homogeneity." 


"It is our hope, through the socio-economic approach, 

to blend into districts people of similar and political 
interests, so that when a representative casts a vote 

he will be representing the interest of the greater part 
of the people in his district."(38) - 


People who share socio-economic interests may well desire a district to 
reflect their interests. Electoral districts carved in compact shapes with 
approximate equal population do place conflicting economic and social groups 
together. As a California paper commented: 


"It is our contention that he {former Congressman Scudder/ 
could more ably represent a unified district than one broken 
by counties whose economic objectives are at variance. 
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An outstanding example of the demands under the 
present system for state and national representatives 
to serve two masters is the Trinity River Diversion 
Proposal. Support is stronger in the inland counties 
to divert the waters of the Trinity while coastal 
counties are marshalling opposition to the proposed 
program. The legislators who serve these two sections 
of the state cannot serve both sides of this con- 
troversy."(38) 


A political scientist notes: 


Concomitant problems of representative bases spring 

forth from diverse social, economic, and emotional 
matrices. Differences of density and distribution of 
population, the relative volume, size, area and location 
of political units, the diversity of character among these 
units all operate to create a most tangled and complicated 
problem of the apportionment of membership in such Ceiacactt 
sentative assemblies. (39) 


A reapportionment committee might attempt to alleviate these conflicts by 
the implementation of the socio-economic concept to provide for more integrated 
political communities. Functional representation has long been suggested and 
informal recognition of pressure groups in the United States gives validity 

to the desire for expression. However, as soon as one moves from the theoretical 
principle to the implementation of the socio-economic concept without concrete 
procedures, the task becomes perplexing. What is a socio-economic interest? 
Which interest is most valid? How is the socio-economic interest determined? 


The dilemma is spotlighted by the 1951 reapportionment in California. 
The legislative committee used implicitly, though not by definition, two 
socio-economic standards. In non-metropolitan areas a broad definition, 
primarily economic and geography orientation, was applied. All people in one 
area were considered as an economic unit in a geographical area, e.g, the 
North Coast counties, the Mountain counties, the Sacramento Valley counties, 
etc. Regardless of an individual's wealth, his status, or his salary, he was 
in a broad socio-economic unit. In line with the Dickinson definition referred 
to above, the community of interest was considered. 


In the metropolitan areas, however, the definition became special in 
orientation with segregation of population on the basis of classes. Districts 
were justified as "workers" areas allowing them representation for their group. 
Other districts became largely Negro, Mexican or Jewish in make-up. The practice 
led Dr. Peter Odegard to call the actions "ghettoization."(40) 


Many adjustments were justified by the nebulous socio-economic factor, 
but the nature and definition of the socio-economic factor were not specified. 
This allowed a convenient jumping from the broad (economic-geographical) 
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definition to the specific (social). When citizen groups sought recognition 
of communities (economic-geographical entity) the specific (social factors) 
could be brought into play to justify any any action that split communities; 
or, on the other hand, the specific could be ignored for the broad definition. 
Broad interpretation of socio-economic concepts seemed delineated by the prior 
consideration of geographical data. Imdeed, in the geographical concept a 
"latent sense of community” is recognized which is homogeneous with all people 
having a similarity based on their regional environment. Nevertheless, heter- 
ogeneous influences are present with such a homogeneous area. When the socio- 
economic concept is applied on a class basis in a metropolitan region, the 
effect is the creation of homogeneous areas based upon a single factor - 
whether it be defined in terms of his income, his savings, his color or race, 
or his voting behavior. 


Communities in metropolitan areas need as much recognition as regional 
aggregations, yet, the socio-economic concept defined in terms of class, 
communities will tear apart. Lower classes will bé lumped together without 
recognition of heterogeneous communities that may have more validity than 
Marxist class concepts. Classes may be given representation by this process 
but urban communities are split and ineffective. Regardless of their socio=- 
economic soundness communities are normally organized politically on a heter- 
ogeneous basis. In turn, class representation may tend to weaken a community's 
political effectiveness. Rarely will a community and a class correspond. 

As Mr. John Dickinson has said: "It is the diversity of function and class 
and interest in such a town that gives to it its balanced social and economic 
character." (41) 


A notable lack of precision in the delineation of communities, or classes 
does not aid the problem. Another metropolitan Los Angeles example is instruc- 
tive. A shopping center analysis in 1947 linked South Pasadena with the 
Highland Park area to the west of South Pasadena. San Marino to the east of 
South Pasadena was grouped with Pasadena and the rest of the San Gabriel Valley. 
Another study appeared in 1952 linking the cities of San Marino, South Pasadena, 
Alhambra, San Gabriel and Monterey Park in one major economic area. Any sincere 
effort to integrate such data in the reapportionment process is complicated 
by differences between experts, to say nothing of citizens. Local citizens 
clearly demonstrated their desire to be included with the communities delimited 
by the 1952 study, but the reapportionment gave recognition to the 1947 study. 


Lack of precision left the politician a wide range of interpretation, 
which may have been the fundamental desire. Decisions based on ill-defined 
Concepts may seem sound in the isolated case, but at the same time different 
definitions can be alternatively employed to rationalize political actions. 
Such inconsistent interpretations may be used to defeat democracy as well as 
to improve democracy. 


Unequal application of the socio-economic factor substantiates the 
point. Assemblyman Arthur Coats, Jr., pointed out in 1951 that a few small 
districts of upper class citizens had as much representation as larger districts 
of lower class citizens.(42) If the socio-economic concept is granted a valid 
position in a reapportionment process, democratic practice would seem to require 
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application without discrimination against a special social group. Again, 
each group in a democracy is theoretically entitled to representation on 
the basis of its numerical strength. 


Not all citizens are as friendly to “socio-economic” concepts as the 
promoters of the 1951 reapportionment. A participant in the 1951 California 
reapportionment said: "I object to this as a principal inimical to good 
government."(43) A county committee passed a resolution that said in part: 
"It is economically unsound and harmful to amputate only that particular 
area where low income families reside." (44) 


Minority groups, or their representatives, were particularly vocal in 
respect to the “socio-economic" concept. Individuals proposed minority 
districts in both Los Angeles and San Francisco, both of which would have 
been consistent with the Waters' criteria. In Los Angeies a district was 
proposed with 53.1 per cent of its population of minority groups.(45) A 
Negro field representative of Congressman Samuel Yorty retorted: 


We're not interested in the racial angle. I think 

that too much emphasis has been put on this type of 
propaganda by special interest groups. We are interest- 

ed only in good laws and good men to represent us what- 
ever color they may be as long as the men are qualified. (46) 


In San Francisco a suggestion was made that all the Negro population in the 
Fillmore area be included in one assembly district. Attorney Irving Rosenblatt 
rejected this proposal saying: "We want no ghettoization of minority groups in 
San Francisco. Reapportionment should be made without regard to race, color, 
or creed. "(47) 


Such controversies between people who find themselves in minority categories 
demonstrate lack of consensus of this aspect of representation. 


A final consideration relative to the integration of socio-economic factors 
is the relationship of extra-legal institutions of a society to representa- 
tive institutions. As Barclay has pointed out, the artificial grouping of 
people into standardized and often illogical electoral units is not entirely 
satisfactory.(48) Conflicts of ideas and opinions within a society do not 
always find expression in the arbitrary electoral divisions of a political com- 
munity. For this reason, district representation has been modified in an extra- 
legal fashion. Pressure groups, professional organizations, lobbyists, personal 
affiliations of legislators and advisory bodies have given representation to 
groups which have found district reapportionment inadequate. A socio-economic 
Concept in reapportionment programs, in effect, proposes to integrate extra- 
legal representation into the legal sphere. 


An appraisal of the socio-economic concept must also consider the lack 
of extra-legal representation for the broad mass of the citizenry. The average 
citizen, who even now has difficulty opposing the "pressure boys" and special 
interest groups, would find lobbyists (the representatives from the newly 
created "socio-economic" districts) sitting by the side of his legislator in 
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the legislative forum, 
In this connection, it is worth noting John Dickinson's observation that: 


One of the principal grounds of attack on democratic 
institutions is that....instead of ensuring that governmental 
action shall be guided solely by the popular wiil, they 
permit it to take its direction from the will of small 
groups or special interests. (49) 


Even the California Interim Report acknowledged that: "Presumably... there is 
a point beyond which this ¢ Me peo the socio-economic) should not be carried." 


It is in relationship to representation of a heterogeneous constituency 
that the socio-economic factors must be most carefully considered. The average 
legislator obviously will be inclined to represent special interests who 
supported his election, but the legislator also usually attempts to represent 
-his constituency as a whole. Although creating a homogeneous Negro district, 
or Jewish district, or workers district would alleviate the problems for the 
legislator in terms of the number of groups to be represented, one must con- 
sider that the legislator elected from such a district would inevitably become 
the tool, or mouthpiece, for only one segment of the total population. Also, 
aman elected from such a homogeneous constituency may find compromise or 
negotiation difficult in a traditional legislative manner without placing his 
political future in jeopardy. Some senators and representatives have come 
from such homogeneous districts and have been allowed considerable freedom 
in activities of indirect concern to the vital interests of their constituents. 
However, representatives of homogeneous interests normally remain captives 
and their traditional legislative function of negotiation is weakened in the 
areas of vital interest. Before the social economic factor is accepted, not only 
must it be applied in an equitable manner for all groups, but the potential 
results a fragmented legislature incapable of arriving at policy compromises 
must be carefully evaluated. Legislative experiences in Europe may be in- 
structive. 


Although the socio-economic factor may be justified as a device to improve 
representation, the most effective legislator may be one who wrestles with 
diverse interests that are characteristic off national, or state-wide, problems 
rather than the parochial demagogue defending his self-righteous and self- 
perpetuation cause. 


In part, this explains why United States senators have assumed a greater 
leadership role and liberal orientation in the Congress. Senators are assisted 
in their prestige by virtue of the fact that many states are large and varied 
enough to make them representative of perspectives that are national in breadth. 


(51) 


When is adequate representation achieved for socio-economic interests? 
Or, when is government by political captives for special interest groups pre- 
vented. Do pressure groups provide an effective substitute for lack of formal 
representation? It is a moot point as to whether the socio-economic factor will 
create government by pressure groups and leave representatives very little 
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latitude for exercise of honest judgment on issues in view of his political 
support. Nevertheless, one must keep in mind the theoretical implications 
a factor as well as its practical value, especially an ill-defined concept. 


The idea of socio-economic representation in an American legislature, is a 
departure from the traditional equalitarian base, especially in relationship 
to the house based on population. Such a factor to be employed must be precise- 
ly defined and given equal application in the case of all groups and areas, 
Certainly if the socio-economic factor is to serve a democratic and useful 
purpose in the reapportionment process further delineation by experts is 
necessary, otherwise the concept becomes an instrument of manipulation rather 
than a device for representation. 


DESIRES OF THE PEOPLE: Not only did the California legislature attempt 
to provide socio-economic representation, but the “desires of the people” were 
brought into the picture. Few people would disagree with the idea that 
residents know their own community, county, or region better than anyone else 
and that their opinions should be given consideration. Yet, how can a pro- 
cedure be developed to choose objectively between alternative desires? Only 
in exceptional cases does one find a unity of thought. What makes an opinion 
representative of the community? Do five letters from a city of 50,000 indicate 
the desires of the people? Or, is the action of labor organization 999 repre- 
sentative? Or the Chamber of Commerce? Will a person stopped on the corner 
of L and lst give the same indication of "will" as a person stopped at B and 
10th? 


The actual outcome of efforts to discover the desires of the people is 
probably typified by the results of the California experience in 1951. An 
abundance of material flowed into the committee files from numerous sources. 
Many communities organized themselves for expression about reapportionment. 
Regional public hearings were held in five cities. Significantly, however, 
the hearings took place after most districts had been decided, but not reveal- 
ed. Not only were "the people" absent, but the hearing results did not alter 
Significantly the already arranged districts. However, the testimony in agree- 
ment with what was planned was useful to justify legislative action--the 
desires of the people were implemented. Yet, the committee did not look with 
favor on the programs of San Diego, San Leandro, Contra Costa, the "floor-of- 
the=-valley" counties, South Pasadena, Burbank, Lynwood, South Gate, Inglewood 
and numerous other communities. Why were the united programs which represent- 
ed the desires of the people rejected? The answer was typically "other con- 
Siderations." But the exceptions in final analysis cast doubt upon the real 
influence of community wishes on the determination of any district lines, 


Employment of parochial sentiment in the reapportionment process strongly 
Suggests that local groups do not consider the over-all problems of representa- 
tion. If the local area gets its share, or more than its share, of representa- 
tion the reaction is complacency. On the other hand, if reapportionment 
decisions are adverse to the local desires, the evaluation of the reapportion- 
ment is unfriendly. No one can argue with the right of citizens, or a group 
of them, to voice their opinions, but a choice has to be made between conflicting 
"desires." Whose "desire" has the most weight? And on what basis? 
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From a theoretical viewpoint the only legitimate obstacles to the 

fulfillment of local desires would seem to be legal and population considerations, 
but frequently it is these same legitimate factors that local citizens seek to 
ignore. Certainly if the "desires of the people” are to play a meaningful and 
objective role in the reapportionment process, their opinions must be shaped 

by intelligent factors. Without a full sampling of opinion and without an 
adequate comprehension of the complex reapportionment issues, maybe the task 

of analysis and full reporting should be entrusted to an impartial body of 
experts. Otherwise, the fulfillment of "the desires of the people" becomes 

a chance of politics and the opinions of citizens useful propaganda material. 


POLITICAL FACTORS: The final considerations listed by the California 
legislative committee were political in nature. Not only did the afore mentioned 
factors legitimately operate in a reapportionment, but also "the desires of the 
elected representatives" and "the desires of political parties" were said to 
be important and legitimate. The "hard necessity" of passing a reapportionment 
bill was emphasized, or what Judge Gray termed "the difficulties which environ 
the passage of an act of reapportionment."(52) In particular, a reapportionment 
bill like any other bill requires majority approval in both houses and a 
governor's signature. 


A fundamental assumption was: "there will be politics in reapportionment 
as long as a representative form of government exists and regardless of which 
political party is in power...."(53) The political aspect of reapportionment 
was believed to be a matter of degree. As the consultant said: "You will have 
a certain amount of politics in any reapportionment plan. It has always been 
that way and it always will be that way. The question is how much?(54) Also 
the position of the incumbent was justified on the basis thats 


Incumbent representatives have been interested 
enough to run for office in the first place to overcome 
the inertia forces that continue to hold down the rest of 
the citizenry. Is it not, therefore, reasonable to assume 
that a legislator should be concerned about his district-- 
its location, its composition, and his possibilities of 
being returned to office from it.(55) 


After all, the legislators are representatives elected by the people.(56) 


Tacitly anyone is ridiculed who contends that incumbent office-holders 
have no right to take an interest in what happens to their assembly, state senate, 
or congressional district. An individual who expects such idealistic behavior 
of his elected representatives is classified in the "to hell with local politician" 
school. It follows from such analysis that a realistic and legitimate approach 
to reapportionment gives consideration to the "hard necessity" of passage. 


Few competent students of American politics would dispute the sagacious 
observation of Supreme Court Justice Felix Frankfurter who wrote: 


The one star fact that emerges from a study 
of the history of Congressional apportionment is its 
embroilment in politics, in the sense of party contests 
and party interests.(56) 
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Nor would many political scientists argue with the apt description of an 
incumbent's view of reapportionment: 


Every politican and office-holder dreads change; his particular 
obsession is an overhauling and revision of political boundaries 
which may endanger re-election prospects or necessitate more 
active cultivation of altered districts. It requires only a 
few years for even second-rate Congressmen to establish contacts 
with mothers, babies, and ‘the boys’, to build up an organ- 
ization and catalogue his district so that keeping it happy 

and safe is an easy job; other do it for him, as a rule. The 
addition of another ward, or even a few blocs, is as perilous 

as a leap in the dark. It means making new friends, sub- 
sidizing new political hangers-on and a lot of doorbell-ringing 
and hand-shaking that is most distasteful. . . they are not in 
a mood to exert themselves. Maintenance of the established order, 
the usual majorities--these are the things which delight a 
Congressman's bulging heart. 


Then again, enlargement of a man's district may pit him against 
a popular and ambitious foe, either for nomination or re-election.(57) 


Typical of the difficulties that must be faced is this situation of 195l: 


As we recall, part of San Leandro was taken from the 13“ District 
and tacked onto Alameda's 144% District ten years ago at the 
insistence of Assemblyman Randal F. Dickey, who didn't want a 
position of East Oakland that would otherwise have fallen to his 
lot. There is no reason to assume that Assemblyman Dickey 

would want any more Oakland territory now than he did ten years 
ago. And in the intervening ten years, the Alamedan has built 
himself up to a position of such legislative power that other 
lawmakers--as much as they might want to see things worked out 

on a logical geographic basis and give San Leandro what it believes 
to be for its own best interest--might not want to tangle with him. (58) 


The question is, however, whether recognition of the desires of 
politicians or political parties are legitimate. There can be no argument 
with the fact that political factors are involved in obtaining a favorable 
vote on a reapportionment. Yet, does the reality of the dilemma make the 
political factor a standard by which ideal districts are drawn. Or does the 
success of a measure determine its "goodness." 


Political considerations are standards that will determine legislative 
success. But such political factors should not impinge on an evaluation of 
whether representative government has been achieved. Political factors are’ 
problems to be overcome in order to achieve equitable redistricting in 
accordance with the theoretical premises of the governmental system. To 
bring Machiovellian factors into the reapportionment process on an equal 
level with democratic principles, ultimately means the power factor will be 
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more dominant than theoretical premises. Furthermore, the most detrimental 
feature is that clear thinking about democratic values is confused and 
realism becomes a rationalization for actions that, in effect, undermine 
the governmental system. Though unrealistic and like crying in the wilder- 
ness, a political scientist though knowledgeable of political reality must 
hold high the theoretical aspirations of the system, lest the ideal die 

for lack of care. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Discussion of political factors as considerations in a reapportionment 
has completed the full circle of this paper. Theoretical aspects have 
returned to the. practices. 


The real advantage of the theory and practices analysis is that two 
phases of a common problem can be separated and seen in relatively pure terms, 
In turn, the two aspects of the problem can be reintegrated with a better 
perspective on each phase, as well as the total picture. Without an effort 
to make a distinction between theory and practice considerable confusion results 
and an evaluation becomes impossible. 


One serious weakness of studies about representation has been the failure 
to analyze reapportionments in terms of theory and practice. No better example 
can be found than in recent discussions of criteria for reapportionment. A 
mere listing of considerations, including political factors. provides an open 
door for rationalizations of practices. Ultimately, anything goes. Unless 
criteria are established in accordance with the principles of the governmental 
system and a priority for considerations established in advance, an evaluation 
of a reapportionment becomes impossible. A statement that in one case one factor 
is more valid than any other factor, but that in another situation another con- 
sideration is more justified may sound reasonable, but like most generalizations 
it is utterly meaningless for evaluation purposes. When a theoretical basis 
for judgment is destroyed by the recognition of practical politics as a legitimate 
consideration, any conclusions are impossible. 


One way out of the wilderness of academic confusion about reapportionment 
might be to first clearly distinguish between political distortions properly 
termed gerrymanders and political distortions that result from constitutional 
systems. Second, when discussing redistricting of legislative houses based on 
population, attention must be centered on the population factor. The reapportion- 
ment experiences of California in 1951 suggest that other considerations were 
all operated to hinder the implementation of equitable reapportionment. The 
other factors became convenient rationalizations for limitations on the human and 
legal factors. 


Granting population equality in the legislative house based on population 
is primary, from that point other considerations might enter into the reapportion- 
ment picture but only in a subordinate role. The writer suggests, however, the 
recognition of a latent sense of community, which is usually determined by 
geographical factors which in turn, influences social and economic factors, is 
sufficient rather than the development of an endless series of considerations 
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which are often inconsistent with one another. If a geographical unit has 
population to warrant a district, if the people in an area clearly desire to 

be together in a district, or are already organized in a political unit, with 
sufficient population, no logical reason should prevent the creation of such 

a district. Om the other hand, such factors should not be used to justify 
under-populated districts, which inevitably would mean that other over-populated 
districts have to be organized to the detriment of citizens in the over-populated 
districts. The isolated example can make a reapportionment action sound valid 
because a factor was implemented, but the over-all picture is more important and 
the total result of a reapportionment is shaped by separate districts. Special 
considerations in some districts can only mean different results in other districts 
in a reapportionment. The only legitimate method to judge a redistricting bill 
is the total effect. 


By implication if population is made primary in the house based on population, 
and community in a broad sense is made secondary, political factors are at best 
relegated to a third position. However, in the writer's opinion political factors 
are obstacles to equitable representation and should not be given an acknowledged 
legitimate role in reapportionment, despite the reality of the practical. 


Unless one keeps his view upward toward the aspirations that reflect the 
governmental system, there is danger that his eyes turn downward in the mire of 
political politics. However, it showld be possible to face the problem. straight 
forward with a balance between the theory and practice. To do so, however, 
requires a separation of practices from theory, in order to evaluate, or in order 
to know what has been done. Uniess the distinction is made the citizen will find 
impossible the task of evaluating his legislator's work and the legislator will 
be at a loss to know what is required of him as a leader in a democratic system. 
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Introduction and Problem: 


"Borne by tides of goodwill and dollars, the United States diplomat and 
technicien, the preacher and the professor, are working to militarize, prose- 
lytize, or to reorganize the lives of their foreign cousins"(Cleveland, Mangone, 
and Adams 1960: v). Today thousands of overseas Americans are involved in tech- 
nical assistance-- a concept Toynbee called "the greatest single idea in foreign 
policy to emerge from the twentieth century." Technical assistance appeared an 
apt research topic because of its importance to political science and broad in- 
ter-disciplinary implications. 


Reports from government and academe, journalistic dispatches of overseas 
sybaritic suburbia, and cold war exigencies spotlight the successes and, perticu- 
larly, the failures of Americans working abroad. Not only administrators and 
educators, but "...fictional bestsellers and a certain amount of semi-fictional 
reportage avout United States failures and frustrations abroad have begun to 
develop a sense of urgency in the matter" Cleveland, Mangone and Adams 1960: 

292). For this expanding corps of overseas Americans vividly illustrate that 
",,.the international relations of the United States are increasingly concerned 
with the _— affairs' of other nations"(Cleveland, Mangone and Adams 

1960: 291). 


Representative of this recent systematic recognition of the consequences 
of Americans working abroad is The Overseas Americans, summarizing the find- 
ings of a four-year investigation of Americans working abroad for government, 
business, or missionary organizations. In addition to government surveys and 
wiversity research on the character and performance of overseas Americans, an 
expanding genre of novels deal with technical assistance personnel laboring in 
an exotic Asian milieu. For example, Kampong dramatizes the problems of a tHO 
team enmeshed in Indonesian politics witTs combatting disease in Java. Fes- 
tival of Hungry Ghosts describes the perplexities of British economic develop- 
nent and communist opposition in Serawak. For novels on Soutreast sSia, in- 
Volving Americans engaged in other pursuits besides sex and adventure, The 
yl American has attracted the most passionate praise and violent condemna- 
ion. This novel is an example of the growing trend among many American in- 


tellectuals of abandoning the essay for the novel to commnicate with their 
society. 


This study does not attempt an over-all critical review of the error, 


the writer acknowledges this suggestion of Professor Donald G. Baker, Director, 
iterican Studies Program, Skidmcre College, whose doctoral dissertation (in 
Progress) is a study of "Political Values in the Bestsellers: 1919-1959." 
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accuracy, Or exaggeration of The Ugly american. “Senator Fulbright gave Congress 
an irate review of the novel whose morality of mixing astrology ard politics 
was debated in an anthropological journal.~ Nor is attention fecused primarily 
on the political aspects of the novel. We skall examine the reasons presented 
in this controversial novel for American success and failure, as related to in- 
novators, in technical assistance in Southeast Asia. To enlarge the scope of 
the research other appropriate novels were read, and vertinent data extracted 
for comparative purposes. Lastly, our novelists' treatment of this complicated 
issue is compared with the most detailed scholarly investigation of the same 
topic as reported in The Overseas Americans. Briefly, whet variety of factors 
distinguish the competent “ugly /American" from the incompetent "quiet American"? 


This modest case study throws additicnal light on the debated use of fic- 
tion by social scientists, of the alleged untrustworthiness of novelists who 
sacrifice fact for fiction, history for popvlarization, end manipulate an un- 
real world (Williams 1956-57:67). Many of the novels read represent fiction 
thet Kroll believes "...often provides subjective anslyses of reactions, situ~ 
ations, perscnalities, values, and behavior...social scientists cannot afford 
to ignore"(Kroll 1960: 3). No special plea for equity is interded. However, 
the study reaffirms there is no royal road to knowledge regerding the behavior 
of man. 


Through fiction and factual epilogue, Lederer and Burdick offer advice on 
American assistence to Southeast ASia--from communist warfare to appropriate 
aid projects and principles of directed culture change. The novel's most com- 
pelling appeal is the vignettes of Americans working in this region, illustrat- 
ing misfits or the ideal type for effective participation in our foreign aid 
programs. These individuals are best represented by Homer Atkins, the "ugly 
American." Yet Atkins is an incomplete personification of this ideal person; 


the complete “ugly American" includes Father Finian, Ambassador Macthite, and 
others. 


As its unusual epilogue indicates, The Ugly American was purposely written 
",..to dramatize what we /the authors/ have seen of the Americans who represent 
us in the struggle /in Southeast Asia/". No other novel on this region focuses 


*me following citations list some reviews of The Ugly American: Chicago Sunda 
Tpibune’ (October 5, 1958), 1; Christian Science Monitor (November 26, Tote, Le 
library Journal 63 (October 15, 1958), 28523 Kirkus 26 (August 15, 195&), 615; 
Nation 187 (October h, 1958), 199; New York Herald Tribune Book Review (October 
5, 1958), 1; New York Times VII (October 5, 1958), 5; New Yorker 3h (October 18, 
1958), 207-085 Saturday Review 41 (October 4, 1958), 32-33; Time 72 (October 6, 
1956), 92; Catholic World 109 (April, 1959), 6-66; Manchester Guardian (Febru- 
ary 27, 1959), 6; New Statesman 57 (February 21, 1959), 268; Spectator (Febru- 
ary 13, 1959), 2373 Times (London) Literary Supplemert 2972 (February 13, 1959), 
e972 (February 13, 1959), &1; Yele Review, n-s. (March, 19°9), 431. 
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"Colonel Hillandale and Homer Atkins" and Eugene Burdick, "A Comnent", Human 
Organization 17 (Winter 195€-59) » 1-2. Also see "'Colonel Hillendale': F 
Human Organization 18 (Fall, 19©9), 100. 


ate 


so specifically on t*is facet of American overseas assistance. Yet other writers 
have portrayed American missionaries, diplomats, and technicians working in South- 
east Asia with similar assignments. In the development of their characterizations, — 


these novelists have much to say about factors related to the effective perfor- 
mance of overseas tasks. 


It is impossible and unnecessary, for the purpose of this study, to summarize 
the complete findings and recommendations of The Overseas Americans study. A 
major segment of this project, begun in 1956 by the Maxwell Graduate School of 
Citizenship and Public Affairs, wes to gather data on the background and perfor- 
mance of the more than 100,000 American civilians employed abroad by government, 


lpesides The Ugly Americen, six additional novels were read. These nevels deal 
with Americon civilians employed by U.S. organizations in Southeast Asia--mission- 
aries, diplomats, technical assistance workers, and a pkysicisn. In none of these 
novels is an American portrayed primarily as a businessman. Novels with similer 
subjects but without Americen characters, thrillers, wer and adventure stcries 
involving Americans were excluded. No search was made for epnrcpriate ncvels 
in Dutch or Southeast ASian languages; Filipino novelists, however, have not _ 
elected to exvlore this topic. Neo relevent French lanrusge novels were located, 
but available resources were limited. Two ncevels were written by British authors, 
the remainder by Americans. 

Space prohibits a f.ll synopsis of each novel, but brief overviews give 
fuller meaning to the discussion of their characters. The Place of the Jackals 
is postwar Laos where Roget, a French Jesuit, is assigned to an advanced, and 
isolated, army post. Here he meets Rev. and Mrs. Langmaid, fundamentalist fmer- 
ican missionaries who are defrauding their U.S. mission with false convert re- 
ports. The Quiet American is Pyle, a young American assigned to en Economic Aid 
Mission in Saigon. Against the advice of Fowler,.a British jovrnalist, he sup- 
ports a local Vietnamese general who he believes can furnish leadership untainted 
by communism and colonialism. The tragic results of this sponsorship leads to 
Fowler's connivance in Pyle's assassination. 

Windom 's Way relates the struggles of Dr. Windom, e physician employed by 
én American medical foundation, supervising a small rural hospital in an unnamed 
country obviously Melaya. Caught in a web of local politics, the climax occurs 
when his velley becomes the battlefield between communist and gcevernment soldiers. 
the Mango Season tells of the orgenizational and domestic problems of postwar 
Bangkok's western diplomatic community. Jay Srepperd, an alcoholic American Poli- 


tical Officer, his wife, the U.S. ambassador, and a Furasian are involved in an 
_ abortive Thai. government coupe. 


funds, an excess of Christian charity, and local mission board politics. Tigers 
in the House satires the USIS in Saigon. Irresponsible Starret and bungling 
American officials are busied entertaining ludicrous American dignitaries and 
later become involved in a comic war between two Vietnamese sects. 


kever Dies the Dream is about Indis Severn's gallant struggle to keep her 

Protestant mission school _ in Thailand in the face of insufficient 


business, church or voluntary agency. In all, 24h, overseas Americans were inter- 
viewed in six different countries, Mexico, Yugoslavia, Ethiepia, Iran, Indonesia, 
end Japan. The interview team consisted of an anthropologist, economist, psy- 


chologist, and Asian affairs specialist. Fach respondent also took two brief 
psychological tests. 


Part of the Maxwell project's research was aimed at uncovering factors in- 
yolved in effective overseas performance by Americans. In this regard the con- 
clusion reached was trat for "a constructive epproach to an analysis of 'success' 
and 'failure' abroad," five crucial elements exist: (1) cultural empathy; (2) 
technical skill; (3) belief in mission; (lL) a sense of politics; and (5) organ- 
ization ability (Clevelend, Mangone, and fdams 1960: 126-27). Under these major 
categories, the following presentation is organized. 


Cultural Empathy 


Regardless of background or professional field, eny overseas American 
faces the necessity of making important physical and psycholcgical 
adjustments to both living conditicns and the work. The success 
or failure of his career abroad may depend largely on how well he 
can make these adjustments (Cleveland, Mengone, and fdams 1960:26). 

Tre sudden impect in this jet age of an exotic environment results in "culture 
shock," a temporary, sometimes permanent, state of personal disorientation to 
climete, food, language, and seemingly unpatterned behavior. U Maung Swe, the 
Burmese journalist in The Ugly American, describes a major symptom of this syn- 
drcme as "A mysterious change [that/ seems to come over Americens when they go 
toa foreign land." Individual reorientation depends on the development of cul- 
tural empathy, "the skill to understand the inner logic and ccherence of other 
ways of life, plus the restraint not to judge them as bad because they are dif- 
ferent from one's own weys. A certain involvement in alien ways-~-well short of 
going native--may become the most effective device for building a bridge from 
one culture to ancther" (Cleveland, Mangone and Adams 1960: 136). 


The most accentuated quality of capable ficticnal overseas Americans is 
cultural empathy. They are able to adjust quickly to different living standards, 
strange foods,and unusual customs. If the language is foreign, they swiftly be- 
gin its study. Racially tolerant, these effective overseas workers can inter- 
act with Southeast Asians as warm, friendly humans. Primitive living conditions 
did not annoy Atkins and his wife who 

were the only Caucasians in the community /living in a small cottage 
outside the capital7. Treir house had vressed earth floors, one 


spigot of cold water, a charcoal fire, two very comfortable hemmocks, 
a horde of small, harmless insects... 


the Martins "had no automobile and no servants. They just moved into a smell 

town and settled down in e modest house and began living there." Ruth Jyoti, 

the Eurasian journalist, affecticnately described them as a couvle who "came 
Burma to help us, not to improve their own standard of living." Tom Knox, 


the chicken expert, jeeped, bicycled, and tramped through Cambodian wilds with 
‘parent immunit; and enjoyment. 


Inability to adapt to Southeast Asian living standards, however, distin- 
Bishes fmericen misfits. The corrupt Langmeids lived more luxuriously as 
“ssionaries in isolated Laos than in the United States. 


The opulence of the room was unexpected /to Roget/ ....he could 
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see a tiled kitchen with a metal sink-unit and a huge refrigerator 
gleaming whitely in the corner....There was an expensive glass chan- 
delier hanging above his head....Roget thought: I mst be fair about 
it; the Mission [residence/ is set back unobstrusively from the road 
so that you could not accuse it of flouting its wealth. And Ameri- 
cans, of course, were used to a high standard of living. 
Their high living standards separated them from potential converts. As Roget 
rode in Rev. Langmaid's cream Packard through a crowded village street, one 
could "see the contempt flickering in the Mongol faces, the suspicion in the set 
of their bodies as they turned pointedly away from the arrogance /Packard/ in 
the middle of the road. sa = 


Fowler, the British journalist in Tre Quiet American, was critical of Amer- 
icans in Saigon where "even their lavatories were air-conditioned." He indig- 
nently ridicules their dependency on "privete stores of Coca-Cola...portable 
hospitals...and wide cars ..." The inability to adjust to a many-servanted 
life robbed most American wives of their traditional role in Fafigkok, making 
them "all bitches." 

At home they'd have to do laundry, and wash dishes, and cook for 
their children and clean their houses, and the work would keep them 
decent, but out here they just sit on their backsides, call Boy when 
they want a cigarette, and rot. 
In The Mango Season the wife of the Third Secretary of the U.S. Embassy comments: 
"Out here it is 1, the mother, who is the bab} sitter once a week. But I have 
to have Lian fher son's amah/ to be free to carry my share of Embassy demands." 


Ambassador MacWhite wanted no Américans sent to Sarkhan who would have to 
live in a "golden ghetto." His rejected recomnendations to his Washington super- 
iors demanded personnel be recruited who would not require luxurious quarters, 
crowded PX shelves, and personal automobiles. Yet Tom Knox lived comfortably 
in Cambodian villages but failed to bring his friends fatter hens and more eggs. 


Food is a crucial test of the overseas fictional American's adaptebility. 
Its importance is less the difficulty and cost of maintaining an American diet 
than the physical and social immobility steak and apple pie creates in South- 
east Asia. As the Maxwell study reports: "Everyone knows thet in foreign 
countries ‘you have to be careful whet you eat.' But this admonition often 
stands in direct conflict with the requirements of diplomacy and public rela- 
tions"Cleveland, Mangone and Adams 1960: 51). Technical assistance cannot be 
conducted effectively in embassy conference rooms. Overseas Americans must go 
out to provincial regions to talk with local leaders, to observe program prog- 
Tess. Inevitably they are faced with the "meal of honor" for the guest. As 
one informant explains in The Overseas Americans: "'The hazard /of food/ is 
then you get out in the country.'" The motto of the capable fictional American 
Working abroad might be: digest or regress. 


Colonel Hillandale, thet irveterate snuggler, 

--eate his meals in little Filipino restaurants, washing down huge 

quantities of adobo / chicken cooked with vinegar and spices/ end 

pancit /noodles/ and rice with a brand of Filipino rum which cost 

two pesos a pint. 
Father Finian quickly realized he must live off the country to accomplish his 
wrk in mountainous Burma; unlike the Langmaids he could not import monthly 
caies of canned goods. After several "weeks of agonizing dysentery while his 
pestinal tract developed an immunity tc the bacteria in the native food," the 
esuit "could eat native food...He was immune." Understandably, when he planned 
extension of his program to Sarkhan, an imnediete concern was "that the food 
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was not too much different from that of Burma." India Severn, missionary to 
Tiailend, had that desired calmness toward food. 


[Sne7 looked more closely at her bowl fof soup/. Ants! Infinitesi- 
mal red ants floated in smell rafts on the surface....Ignore it or | 
reprimand Dom /fher servant/. Neither did any good...Well, after all, 
they weren't poisonous. 


fom Knox, angered by bureaucrats and then lulled into silence by silken 
French diplomacy, covld have been an effective agent of change. His enviable 
rapport with Cambodian peasants apparently owed as much to his culinary skills 
and appetite for local dishes as his knowledge of their mangy chickens. 


In no time at all he had become a formidable expert on Cambodian 
food. He could tell the district from which different types of 
rice came. He knew dozens of different condiments and mixtures 


to go with rice. Cambodians watched with delight when Tom took over 
the cooking chores. 


Incompetent overseas Americans were unable to adjust to local diets with 
any ease or confidence. Harry Starret in Tigers in the House was conditioned 
before he left Washington for Saigon by his mother's warning: "Remember, 
Harry...be careful of whet you eat. Many a strange malady lurks in the Orient 
realy to enmesh you in its toils." Pyle, the tragic "quiet American", meeting 
Fowler at a Caodaist ceremony outside Saigon, inquires if he would like a 
drink. Fowler is chagrined when he finds out thet Pyle can offer only lime 
juice, not gin. "'"You know,' he said encouragingly, ‘lime juice is very good 
for you in this climate. It contains--I'm not sure which vitamins.'" Later 
Pyle asked Fowler if he wovld like e sandwich. 


‘They're really awfully good. A new sandwich spread called Vit- 
Health. My mother sent it from the Stetes.' 


Fowler informs Pyle lunch will be served by their Caodaist hosts. 


'I thought I wouldn't risk it. The meat-~you have to be careful in 
this heat.! 

'You are quite safe. -They are vegetarians.’ 

'I suppose it's all right--but I like to know whet I'm eating. ' 

He took another munch of his Vit-Health. 


In this short conversation, Pyle's almost compulsive concern with vitemins, his 
- parently needless apprehension of local food, and the consumption of imported 
American foods are cynically underlined. 


One novelist illustrates the anxiety regarding fcod even when served in a 
familiar setting. The Mission inspection team from the United States visits In- 
dia's Bangkok school. Her Thai students had busied themselves for several days 


preparing delicacies_for their honored guests. hen tea was served, the group's 
spokesman explainred:° 


The almost, universal difficulty of accommodation to exotic foods is suggested 
When India is told by Princess Yan Ying. "'I tell you, mem, I was so glad to cet 
back /from Europe7. I vowed I'd never leave Siam again, and I never have...It 
wasn't the cold that bothered me, as I'd expected. It was the food! I thought 


if Thad to eat another insipid farang /foreign/ meal I'd starve again. '" 
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‘We have to be careful what we eat....Mr. Silver had a bad attack of 
dysentery in Lahore, end we've been cautious since.' They took a few 
sandwiches end a piece of cake Plo had made, but wiien they rose to go 
at four-thirty the untouched food was still on their plates. 


In Southeast Asia, as in other countries, food and hospitality are synonymous; 
jmnovators seeking cultural insights cannot reject food without rejecting the 
people, they must understand in order to help. 


Another exemple of regression, a symptom of culture shock, is "that terrible 
longing to be back home to be able... to walk into that corner drugstore..."(Cleve- 
land, Mengone and Adams 1960:28). In The Mango Season the stereotyped drab secre- 
tery, escaping impersonal Washington for the glamour of embassy life in Bangkok, 
is asked what she is thinking. "'Want the truth?' she asked slowly, ‘I was wish- 
ing I had a good cold chocolate malted milk.'" Seeing a Saigon milk bar, Pyle 
tdreamily remarks: 


'That looks like a good sods-fountain.' /fowler/ wondered what depth 
of homesickness lay behind his odd chcice of what to observe in a 
scene so unfamiliar. 


Homesickness is another word for culture shock. 
Linguistic deficiencies of our so-called "silent spokesmen abroad" have re- 


sulted in "Statesmen, politicians, and novelists...beating the drum hard and ef- 
fectively for action". The Overseas Americans study states that 


In short, language has all at once been promoted to a position as a 
primary element of overseas success....Fortunately, although language 
fluency is normally a positive attribute for the overscasman, it is 
no sine qua non of success, and its relative importance varies with 
the post, the position, and the aptitude of the individual American 
abroad (Cleveland, Mangone, and Adams 1960: 2h; 260-261). 


Along with successful accommodation to indigenous living standards and foods, ac- 
cording to our novelists, linguistic competence is a valued skill for developing 
cultural empathy. Capable fictional Americans working abroad speak the most 
commonly used languae of their country of residence, sometimes fluently and at 


other times poorly, or quickly begin its study. Misfits remain tongue-tied ex~ 
cept in English. 


For example, Fether Finian felt one of his most important problems, besides 
adjusting to the Burmese diet, was "to learn the language." Competent Bob Maile 
",..started off by trying to become familiar with our language." Colonel Hillan- 
dale attended a Manila university "in his spare hours /underlining added/ to 
study Tagalog." In The Ugly American "the fartins spoke Burmese--a most unusual 
accomplishment for Americans in Burma--Purmans began stopping in at their house 
and talking with them." John Colvin, of the powder-milk incident, "knew the 
Serkhanese languace perfectly" and MacWhite learned it in 1© weeks of "incred- 
ibly difficult work." He demanded all new personnel assigned to the country be 
ttle to read and speak the language. 


Atkins' interpreterless conversation with the village headman and Tom 
Knox 's unique patois emphasize the rapport value of even crudely speaking the 
Mative languase. "It was not easy, but he could tell that the headman was 
Pleased that Atkins was making the effort to talk his language." . Knox "spoke a 
haotic mixture of Cambodian, French, and farmyard English. But no one failed to 
Wderstand him, and everyone valued the sincerity of his efforts to communicate." 


| 


However, @ Thai in The Mango Season suggests that accurate communication may de- 

on linguistic Fluency for Nora Sheppard's Thai was so meager that "'when she 
meant ‘market’, the American one said ‘snake.'" Dr. Windom, Ben Kovich and India 
Severn spoke the language of the people among whom they worked. 


Contrarily, inefficacious overseas Americans lacked linguistic proficiency 
in a foreign language. The author of Tigers in the House ridicules the assign- 
ment of Starret to the Saigon USCREAM (United States Commission on Rehabilita- 
tion, Economic and Military) largely because he could utter a few French words. 
Rev. Langmaid pathetically confessed to Roget: "we covldn't make any converts 
».-We couldn't speak the dialects and they understood only the simplest French... 
there's the language barrier." Pyle sheepishly explains his "French is awful," 
end hastily adds he is taking lessons. Fowler, who spoke fluent French, once 
interpreted for the American economic attache who was having difficulty communi- 
cating with a Vietnamese. The attache remarked he had said the same thing but 
the man pretended not to understand him. 


'It may be a matter of accent,' /Fowler explained/. 


'I was three years in Paris. My accent's good enough for one of these 
darned Vietnamese. ' 


fmbassador Sears "could not read Sarkhanese beyond e few words forced upon him by 
constant repetition." Although Jay Shepperd's alcoholic binges greatly restricted 
his effectiveness as a Political Officer, the impression is given that the an- 
bassador's decision to retain him is strongly influenced by his mastery of both 
Chinese and Thai. Also mentioned is the alleged disregard of our Foreign Service 

in matching language facility with overseas assignment. In The Mango Season, an 
Embassy employee, referring to friends, comments: "‘'They're praying for South 
America since they both speak Spanish, but it will probably be Pretoria or Oslo. '" 


The novelists' forceful emphasis on the value of linguistic competence of 
overseas Americans lacks both balance and realism. The value of laenguare skills 
in native dialects varies from the rural missionary to embassy clerks. Neither 
the time nor manpower is available for training all overseas workers with fluency 
in many complex languages. 


Perhaps the best way to get language into perspective, after all, is to 
concentrate on the linguistic competence of the organization rather than 
just that of the individuals (Cleveland, Mangone, and Adams 1960: 263). 


4 future Ambassador Sears would not have to seek translation of Sarkhanese news- 
papers outside his office for every embassy, business firm, or mission organiza- 
tion would possess individuals, according to the Maxwell study, "able to read, 


 opeama speak, and write with fluency every language relevant to its opera- 
ns," 


According to The Overseas Americans study "...dozens of Americans inter- 
Viewed overseas placed lack of racial prejudice st or near the top of their 
lists of important personal qualities which anybody, no matter what his job, 
should possess for service abroad." For Americans overseas "a basic tolerance 
of people tho are different in appearance and social background is the beginning 
of wisdom in overseas service" (Cleveland, Mangone, and Adams 1960:35). Most 
capable fictional overseas Americans were racially tolerant; trose who fail to 
achieve their goals usually were bigots, of varying degrees. 


Colonel Hillandale loved "any kind of people." Major Wolcheck, our mili- 

observer in Vietnam, was reviewing Legionnaires ween his Texan accent pro- 
duced a Imowing smile on a Negro soldier's face. He purposively stopped and 
Meek hands with the Negro "...to make sure that the next smile would be friend- 
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ly." Finian, Maile, and Atkins dealt without condescension with Southeast Asians. 
Dr. Windom's devotion end respect for the people of Papaan is reflected through- 
out the novel; he is terribly annoyed at the American colonel who constantly 

calls them "gooks." 


Ineffective fictional overseas Americans usually are prejudiced against South- 
east ASians. Orotund Sears, when first offered the Sarkhan post, explained: " ‘Now, 
you know I'm not prejudiced, but I just don't work well with blacks. im Several 
times he refers to the Sarkhanese as "strange little" or "demned little monkeys." 

‘A bird-brain female Washington journalist in Tigers in House mouths the myth of 
the simple, child-like native. Pyle tells Fowler 


"You talk like a European, Thomas. These people aren't complicated. ' 
‘Is that what you learned in a few months?....You'll be calling them 
childlike next.' 


‘Well...in a way.' 
In this novel an American journalist rants against the French "Froggies." 


In Windom's Way, Colonel Hasbrook, the American military adviser to our en- 
bassy, refers to all Papaans, from government leaders to peasants, as "gooks." 


girls." Jay Shepperd would have disavowed any prejudice, “but it was there, 
remment of his magnolia and mockingbird tradition...The skin of Jay's trve love 
would have to be entirely white." 


Two extreme types of overseas Americans appear: the snu:glers --those who 
'go native '~-ard those "...who in their single-minded ethnocentrism never do 
learn even the rudiments of adjustment" (Cleveland, Mangone, and Adams 1960:29). 
Capable fictional overseas Americans primarily are snugglers, a type as offensive 
to many Southeast Asians as those who, typified by loud-mouth Joe Bing, think 
"It's better to make the ASians learn English." According to the Maxwell study, 
the snuggler's “capacity for love...bears a direct correlation to their nearness 
to the ‘village level', a phrase which is ordinarily not so much a geographic 


or. as a euphoric state of mind and heart" (Cleveland, Mangone, and Adams 1960: 
29). 


Many fictional overseas Americans, however, love at the village level, phys- 
ically and emotionally. This emphasis on the importance of going to the villege 
and living with the peasants reflects the novelists' belief that the region's 
major problems are among the "rice roots." Many westernized urban Southeast 
_ A8ians appear stonily disinterested, intellectually isolated, or grossly misin- 
formed of the basic needs and problems of the villagers. On the other hand, too 
many Americans "stand relatively mute fin Asia/ » Locked in cities, misunderstand- 
ing the temper and the needs of the people." Ruth Jyoti explains that when most 
imericans "...look at foreign faces, hear strange languages ...you just feel more 
somforteble at the Press Club or the American Club or the Officer's Club ... 
Asians who wear collars and ties and speak English are a special class, amd most 
‘mericans have real difficulty meeting any other sort." A newly arrived secre- 
tary in Haido, writing to friends in Washington, explains 


there ere only sbewt e thousand Americans here, and we stick together, 


Effective overseas fictional fmericans, therefore, are those best qualified, in 
wir and mind, to contact this "vital core" in the palm-thatched communities of 
maweast Asia. And they must be adaptable to indigenous living standards and 
om, linguistically competent, and racially tolerant. 


In Never Dies The Dream a boorish American businessman described the Thai spouse | 
of an American as "a stinking native husband" and Thai women as "succulent brom 
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Knox and Atkins accuse the bureaucrats, both western and Asian, of an en- 
demic disassociation from the peasants, and a consequent ignorance of their ec- 
tual wants. 


You people have been sitting on your asses here in Phnom Penh {Cen- 
podisn capital/ and you never get out to see a real person.' 


People in these novels mean peasants. Atkins echoes the same lament. 


'Okay, okay. But have eny of you birds /administrators/ been out in 
the boondocks?...Don't give me the statistics, don't tell me about 
national aspirations. Just answer mez: have you been out in the boon- 
docks? The Frenchman, the Vietnamese, the Americans all sat quietly 
in collective embarrassment. The hint cf a sneer showed on the face 
of the tall Vietnamese... 


The cultural gap between Thai urbanite and peasant is illustrated in Never Dies 
She Dugam when the mission school faculty and students see films about teak ex- 
traction in northern Thailand. 


Teachers and pupils were entranced. Many of them had spent all 
their lives in Bangkok and knew little of their countryside out- 
side the capital city. 


The cultural osmosis promoted by cheek-to-jowl contacts with the peasants 
is constantly reiterated by the novelists. Ben Kovich, the fierce-faced, abrupt 
agricultural specialist in The Mango Season, is an ideal fictional overseas Amer- 
icen in many ways. He had a love and respect for the land 


as deep as that of the smallest sweating Asiatic farmer, and a 
warm but practical sympathy for the farmer himself. Kovich was 
not often found at a cocktail party. He was usvally in the field, 
or writing his detailed and admonishing reports. 


Colonel Hasbrook praised Dr. Windom for his rural residence. 


'The only American who's really living out with the gooks.... 
Do you know what the minister seid? He said, ‘That Doc Windom's 
the best ambassador the U.S. has in this part of the world'.... 
The sort of work you're doing here is better propaganda than 

- all the loans and V.I.P. delegations and radio programs put 
together. ' 


Typical of the snuggler, Colonel Hillandale "embraced everything Filipino..." 


Ineffectual overseas Americans, appearing in these novels, were normally 
isolated from the peasants. They were unable to live at the villace level, 
speak with the peasants in their dialect, and had no real affection for people. 
fev. Langmaid lived among humans but saw only diseased brutes. Residing in high- 
valled replicas of suburbia America, these Americans, according to Ruth Jyoti, 
feel that if the nice, rich, respectable people /Southeast ASians/ like them, 
they must be doing a good job." ‘The Maxwell study also questions if "in the 
erating diplomacy of the twentieth century, the Western-educated layer in an 
‘astern society is an adequate source of all information for an officer of the 

ican embassy" (Cleveland, Mangone, and Adams 1960:)3). 


% Not only are both western and Asian bureaucrats estranged from the peasant- 
mt but they prevent or deprecate those wishing to narrow the distance. Well- 
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meaning Senator Brown, when visiting Sarkhan, wanted to talk to "...the natives, 
the low-ranking employees, and the technicians in the field." His brief tour, 
however, was arranged with such consummate care that he had few such contacts. 

The USCREAM director comments with disfavor on one American who had "gone among 
the villagers himself, sometimes for months on end" and “hardly sent in a report." 
With a few exceptions, The Mango Season is about Arerican diplomats bathing at the 
Royal Sports Club pool, playing polo, gaily circulating from one cocktail party 

to another, their Thai associates mainly the educated, wealthy elite. 


It is the novelists’ fierce championing of an idealized peasantry--the 
Southeast ASian "“underdog"~-that explains the overwhelming stress on cultural 
empathy as the crucial element in effective overseasmanship. For the capable 
fictional American abroad must identify with the village folk; most western and 
Asian bureaucrats are regarded with suspicion, often overt hostility. One type 
ig needlessly ignorant of their people's needs, the other think with a TVA mental- 
ity or see peasants as mere pawns in a power struggle between the Free and Com- 
mist worlds. Colonel Hasbrook argues that "the only importance of this country 
is its rubber and its strategic position" whereas Dr. Wirdom protests: "No...the 
importance of any country is the people who live 4n 4%.4 


The impersonality that stems from disassociation from the people encourages 
their manipvlation as insensate units. After innocent Vietnamese are slaughtered 
by the Third Force's bombing of a Saigon street, Pyle rationalizes: 


‘There were only war casualities...It was a pity; but you can't 


always hit your target. Anyway, they died in the right cause...In 
a way you could say they died for democracy.' 


Fowler cries out bitterly for our fictional overseas American: 


Who cared about the individuality of the man in the paddy field-- 
and who does now? The only man to treat him as a man is the /com- 


munist/ political commissar.../they treat him/ like something of 
value.’ 


The same basic theme appears when Lederer and Burdick complain: "We have so lost 
sight of our own past thet we are trying to sell gums and money alone, instead of 
Tremembering that it was the quest for the dignity of freedom that was responsible 
for our own way of life." These quotations suggest the problem of the effective- 
hess of the most capable overseas American who lacks an understanding of the prac- 
tical realities shaping American foreign policy. Furthermore, how effective would 


this American be when a basic conflict exists between the foreign policies of the 
United States and his host country? 


Whole~souled immersion in an alien culture, for innovators of directed cul- 
ture change, is as undesirable as self-banishment to insulated pockets of American 
culture in Southeast Asian capitals. Quite correctly, the Maxwell study reports 
that snugglers and their ilk "find their effectiveness blunted; they have been 
sent, after all, not to embrace the whole of the local culture but to effect 
fundamental changes in that culture--in the direction of Christ, or modern medi- 
cal practice, or steel plowshares, or some other aspect of ‘modernization. ‘'" 
(Cleveland, Mangone and Adams 1960:29). Dr. Windom's poignant plea that Jan not 


Join the local communist guerrillas indirectly illuminates the potential peril of 
&xtessive identification. 


We're friends, Jan...For two years now I've lived with you, worked 
with you, tried to help you, and I can't stand by now and watch you 
throw away every chance of a decent life. All right, I'm an out- 


ae 


sider--an American--from a different world. And my world wants no 
part of communism. But that isn't what I'm thinking about now. Not 
myself, not my country, not my world, not any of it. I'm thinking 
of you, Jan.' 


Technical Skill 


Technical skill is mother basic element overseas Americans should possess 
for effective performance. Yet sheer competence in one's specialty is insuffi- 
cient. "Undoubtedly more than technical skill is required for effective overseas 
performance, but without proficiency in the fundamental requirements of the job... 
the chances of success at a job abroad are minimal" (Cleveland, Mangone, and 
Adams 1960: 129). Americans overseas ought to have greater expertness than at 


home, particularly in “imagination and sdaptability to new and challenging situa- 
tions .* 


Although technical skill did not assure the success of all fictional over- 
seas Americans, the most effective innovators were dexterous in their fields. Ho- 
mr Atkins' ability as an engineer was attested by the fact he was “worth three 
million dollars, every dime of which he had earned by his own efforts." His "in- 
agination and adaptability to new and challenging situations" was exemplified in 
the village bicycle pump project. The Jesuit, Finian, a former Oxford professor 
and United States Navy chaplain, "knew, calmly, and without arrogance, that he 
was considered a promising intellectual among members of the Society of Jesus." 
Dr. Windom was more than just a talented surgeon. He had deserted a lucrative 
New York society practice for Papaan paddies. His rural hospital lacked X-ray, 
sufficient medicines, and properly trained personnel. Yet when the strikers 
fought the rubber plantation agents, the casualties were "pulled through" by 
Windom's "fierce concentration and fixity of pvrpose--improvising, substituting, 
experimenting...a man absorbed in the job at hand; in the exercige of his skills." 


Technical skill did not assure success. Tom Knox and Jay Shepperd were 
highly trained, imaginative specialists, yet one failed miserably and the other 
was retained largely for personal loyalties. Most incompetent fictional over- 
seas Americans, however, were failures. Before coming to Southeast Asia, Rev. 
Langmaid was a bank clerk who discovered a flair for lay preaching and the finan- 
cial support given mission work. 


When they decided to start a mission in Northern Laos...I applied 
for the job and I got it...hadn't any religious conviction... ! 


Sear's appointment as ambassador to Sarkhan was pure political patronage. 
Charles Starret who was "lazy but not offensive about it" brought to his new 
Saigon post a "wondrous ignorance of Asia." 


Immature Pyle, with an "“unmistakeably young and unused face," was inade- 
quately trained for his position. Fowler, with an old Asia hand's disdain for 
intested book knowledge of Far Eastern affairs, complained he "had suffered from 
his /Pyle 's/ lectures on the Far East, which he had known for as many months as 

had years." Although Pyle had read many books, “he never saw anything he hadn't 
heard in a lecture hall, and his writers and lecturers made a fool of him." This 
theme is echoed by Magsaysay when he told MacWhite that the relationship between 
diplomacy and warfare is "not something you can learn from textbooks. It's a 
feel for the thing." 


- 
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Belief in Mission 


The Overseas Americans study found that “Doing a good job on an overseas 
assignment is not wholly dependent upon a belief in mission, but without this 
spirit an American abroad is not likely to find in overseas work either challenge 
or satisfaction" (Cleveland, Mangone, and Adams 1960:135). A belief in mission 
is 


a wholesome understanding of the purpose of the foreign operation, 

a frank recognition of its frustrations, and the ability to overcome 
inherent difficulties without losing either organizational efficiency 
or self-respect (Cleveland, Mangone and Adams 1960: 131-32). 


Although qualification is made, the Maxwell study states the three most common 

reasons given by interviewees for selecting an overseas civilian assigrment were: 
(1) "a sense of vocation" or "service"; (2) "lure of greater financial rewards"; 
and (3) "the desire to escape from uncongenial surroundings at home" (Cleveland, 


Mengone and Adams 1960:1)). 


Although few Americans accept overseas positions for a single reason, 
fictional Americans working abroad were primarily motivated by a sense of service. 
fhis stress on service merely reflects their massive concern with the technologi- 
cal and social uplift of the peasantry. Atkins was several times a millionaire; 
he merely wanted to share, as far as he understood his motivations, his skills 
with less fortunate people. Though a career diplomat, MacwWhite is "dedicated"; 
he prepered for his Sarkhan post "with a thoroughness in the best traditions of 
missionary faith." Tom Knox's explanation for his presence in Cambodia almost 
duplicates data from case studies in The Overseas Americans. He tells the vil- 
lage headman he liked people and chickens and "wanted to get away from the farm 
for a year or so." As a small lad 


Tom had discovered that certain words meant enchantment to hin. 
Words like ‘cinnamon,’ or 'saffron,' or ‘Malacca Straits,' or 
Hindu’ or 'Zamboanga' hed magic in them...Later, when he learned 
what the words meant, he wanted to see the places and things for 
which the words stood. 


As a religious college student, India Severn was lastingly impressed by a 
chapel talk given my a missionary from Siam.° Her friend remarked that her de- 
cision to become a missionary "must have been more...than that." India agreed. 


'I'd always had a longing to be of use, but that isn't the whole 
story either. My religious experience had deepened in college un- 
til sharing it seemed the most important thing in life.' 


ng personnel secretary of one of the major mission boards recently commented 
that he had been personally interested to note thet for the most part those 
issions which lay emphasis upon the difficulties and spiritual challenges of 
the job seem far more able to obtain candidates than those missions which have 
peared to lay stress on the inducements and adventages of foreign service." 


mr A. Nida, "Ihe Ugly Missionary," Practical Anthropology 7 (March-April, 
» 15. 
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Finian "welcomed the assignment to Burma" for he "felt that a special t ask awaited 
him in Asia" and "with an intensity that was almost physical, he wanted to grapple 
with it." 


Pearl Buck writes that while many China missionaries she knew may have 
thought their primary motivation to serve the heathen was unselfish, actually they 
were overseas "to fulfill some spiritual need of their own" (Buck 195l):55). Dr. 
Windom's decision to come to Pepaan was influenced by a sense of service, an urge 
to escape a bleak existence, and more. 


Here, as nowhere else, he had known that sense of service, of par- 
ticipation, which he so deeply needed in his life...Fcr he had soon 
discovered that it was not only the people of Papaan who needed hin, 
but he who needed them /underlining added/....he needed the conscious- 


ness they had given him of a world deeper and more real than that which 
he had come from... 


In ministering to the Papaan's physical ills, Dr. Windom was healing himself. Per- 
haps for such overseas Americans, those who best serve themselves best serve others. 
This inner fulfillment may explain the ease with which some achieve cultural em 
pathy. 


Both the novels and the Maxwell study suggest a more careful evaluation of 
escapism. 


The evidence produced from ovr interviews suggests a sharp second look 
at such basis for rejection of overseas personnel /who are ‘escap- 
ing'7. The key lies in what is being escaped from, and what attitude 
the situation has induced in the escaper....After all, the American 

pioneer was an escapist, too. (Cleveland, Mangone and Adams 1960:19). 


Langmaid was an undesirable escapist; he demanded too much for what he could give. 
He fled to Laos solely to escape the barren existence of a low-paid bank clerk-- 
and perhaps a wife who was a nymphomaniac. Starret, though only 29 years old, was 
a unsuccessftl author, and "...had tried and found wanting department-store 
selling, college athletic publicity, highway construction, agricultural journal~ 
ism, and auto-club public relations." Atkins, Windom and India were also escap- 
ists yet in having plentiful personal resources, their sharing could never dry 


up; in giving more than they received they lived a fuller life possible in the 
United States. 


This Maxwell sense of mission, however, is rarely completely achieved by 
ey single individual, even the more effective fictional overseas innovators. 
Dr. Windom lacked a realistically "wholesome understanding of the purpose of the 
foreign operations"--an aspect of his incapability of perceiving his role as a 
Political agent. He was blind to the larger setting of his small rural hospital 
in the scheme of international competition. Although Colonel Hasbrook is offen- 
sively blunt in his concept of our role in Southeast Asia, his position, com 
Pletely rejected by Windom, cannot be wished away. 


'The thing you don't seem to get, doctor, is that all this adds up 
to much more than one flea-bitten valley. It's not rice we're con- 
cerned with; it's rubber. It's this Than-kar / communist guerrilla 
leader/ up north. It's China and Russia and World War Three. ! 


the person who displays the fullest sense of mission is Father Finian who saw a 
saitant Christ against a communist background, realized thst food and language, 
f fXample, were frustrating obstacles that had to be mounted, and, within the 
Scope of his project, was organizationally adept. It is not inappropriate 
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that the individual with the best sense of mission was a missionary. 


A Sense of Politics 


A sense of politics is the fourth important element in effective overseas 
performance of Americans, according to the Maxwell study. All Americans working 
groad be they soldier, educator, businessman, or churchmen, are “without choice, 
involved in the politics of the foreign nation in which they work, for they are 
foreigners, with all the political implications of that status, and their object 
ig change--in market channels or purchasing habits, in techniques, in deep-seated 
cultural values" (Cleveland, Mangone and Adams i1960:143). The effectiveness of 
the overseas American is enhanced if he has "a consciousness of one's self as a 
political man" possessing “the skill to analyze the power structure" of which he 


is a part, and is aware of the "political consequence of /his/ everyday behavior 
at work and play." 


For the most part, the novelists overlooked this essential element in suc- 
cessful overseasmanship. Hillendale appears aware of the politics of service 
abroad. Immediately on arrival in Haido he studied the biographies of important 
Sarkhanese politicians and went through "many different analyses of the current 
political situation." Yet Dr. Windom is a frightening example of the politically 
naive overseas American. He supported the people of his valley when they struck 
against the powerful rubber plantation. He went to Singapore to argue their case 
with government officials. As national troops approached his valley to settle the 
dispute, he urged the strikers to flee to the mountains~-where they were converted 
by the communist guerrillas. He attempted to mediate with the "pig-headed" gov- 
ernment official sent to resclive the conflict. Yet three times in the novel he 


protests he is only a physician: “I'm no soldier or politician..." He was quite 
correct. 


Several other fictional overseas Americans missed their destiny because of 
deficient organizaticnal or political savoir-faire. India Severn, in many ways 
& superbly equipped individual for missionary work, felt the mission board's elim- 
ination of her school's budget a Judas-like betrayal. Yet the careful reader sees 
her approaching doom. She purposively separated the small school from the larger 
mission educational framework. Her unquestioned Christian charity gave shelter 
to the socially disreputable, a source of constant antagonism with her local su- 
periors. Her hostility to the executive secretary of the board wes overt. So 
realistic in some ways that "Her prayers were always on two levels, the practical 


and the spiritual," India was insensitive to the petty yet powerful network of 
mission politics. 


Tom Knox "knew more Cambodians than any other westerner in the country"; 

he had a real "feel" for and a deep personal commitment to the Cambodian peasant, 
nse technical skill, and a propelling sense of mission. Yet he confesses 

that "I like the people in the villages, but I do not like the officials of Phnom 


Penh. And I do not like the ways of the Americans that work for my mission or in 
our embassy." 


However, if a sense of politics was solely an informed awareness of communism, 
ur novelists would be alert. Ambassador MacWhite was "a recognized expert on 
Soviet history and practice" and his understanding of "Marxism and Leninism and 
the Titoist and Maoist versions of the faith was enormous." His rejected recom 
mendations for the selection of new personnel required knowledge of "Mao Tse- 
8, lenin, Chou En-Lai, Marx and Engels, and leading Asian Communists." Father 
pandan had published scholarly articles on commmism. Major Tex Whicheck, Mec- 


ite, and finally Major Monet, the French commander of the Legionnaires, realized 
the tragic cost of ignorance of communist guerrilla warfare--knowledge they tried 


Siled to share with high-ranking but low intelligence American and French 
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military leaders. Unfortunately, a sense of politics is more spacious than an 
awareness of communism; would thet Macthite had added introductory political 
science to his list. 


Organization Ability 


Organization ability is the fifth vital element promoting effective per- 
formance of overseas Americans. This skill is more than managerial or adminis- 
trative proficiency. It is the talent of "institutionalizing" one's project with- 


in the host country's socio-political structure so continuance "does not depend 
for.. survival on a single personality." 


A certain bureaucratic tolerance, a high boiling point, and the kind 
of experience that teaches which techniques work for you and which 
work against you in getting action inside a large organization-- 
these, then, are requisites of effective performance on an overseas 
job (Cleveland, Mangone and Adams 1960:15h). 


It is this quality most. fictional overseas Americans lack, although culturally 
alert, technically competent, and deeply motivated. 


Bureaucrats, these "hordes of executives," both indigenous and imported, 
appear as the natural enemies of the capable fictional overseas American in South- 
east Asia. Magsaysay tells Macwhite when he finds a capable American to keep him 
“ayvay from the bureaucrats, and let him work in his own way." "Bright seniors," 
according to The Ugly Americen, reject the Foreign Service because it is "too 
dull, too bureaucratic." Ben Kovich, in The Mango Season, reports thet Thai 
peasants “view government officials with distrust." British novelists, however, 
do not classify bureaucrats along with humidity and bugs as problems of overseas 
wrk. According to Professor Baker, "I have not found one novelist fof 92 best- 
selling British novels written between 1919-19597 who anywhere approaches the 


configuration of criticisms leveled against bureaucrats typical of most American 
novels." 


In The ee American these "fashionably dressed" administrators are mali- 
ciously described. 


The princes of bureaucracy were the same all over the world. They 
sat in their freshly pressed clothes, ran their clean fingers over 
their smooth cheeks, smiled knowingly at one another, and asked en- 
gineers like Atkins silly questions. 


Th comparison, the sketch of Atkins' appearance contrasts this rugged, begrimed 
engineer, a "salt of the earth type," with the effete, clean-fingered bureaucrats. 


Atkins'/7 hands were laced with prominent veins and spotted with big, 

iverish freckles. His fingernails were black with grease. His 
fingers bore the tiny nicks and scars of a lifetime of practical en- 
gineering. The palms of his hands were calloused. 


Significantly, in this vein, at one conference Atkins "still had the smell of 

the jungle about him; the other men, Vietnamese, French, or American all smelled 
f aftershave lotion.” Limitations of space prevent full development of how phys- 
ital appearances and perscnality types are skillfully matched--probably uninten- 
Yonally by some novelists--to present the bureaucrat in a most unflattering 

light. The bureaucrat emerges as a symbol of the fancy pants diplomacy distrusted 


by fictional overseas Americans with their "pioneer psychology" of working at the 


level. 
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None of our fictional overseas Americans got along with the bureaucrats. 
Tom Knox thoroughly disliked Cambodian and American administrators; he cursed and 
treated them like clerks. The local American officials of the Bangkok mission 
poard in Never Dies Tre Dream are portrayed as vindictive, short-sighted, overly 
gibitious persons. In The Mango Season, Pen Kovich, the agricultural specialist, 
was aging but he was determined to stay on the job if for no other reason than 
"there were a lot of desk-brains in Washington he ached to confound." 


In light of the "villase psychology" of many capable fictional overseas 
Americans the following quotation from the Maxwell study is pertinent. 


One of the most persistent illusions about institution-building in 

the less-developed areas is the notion that Americans can do their 
most effective work at the village level. Americans do sometimes 
operate effectively in remote places; but for most types of United 
States overseas operations, the reward is the development of social 
institutions that provide a conduit for tangible benefits from a 
government to its people, and for particination by people in their 

own government....Again and again the overseas Americans /interviewed/ 
cited examples of the truth that even an effective villare-level in- 
stitution...may not serve tre purpose of its sponsors if it is in- 


sufficiently related to a larger plan of institutional action (Cleve- 
land, Mangone and Adams 1960: 166) 


Whereas Knox evidently listened with patient understanding to Cambodian peasants, 
he was rude and belligerent when western and Cambodian bureaucrats questioned 
his project. His "bureaucratic boiling point" was very low. India Severn was 
incredibly generous to the neglected and exploited but was stubbornly rigid in 
dealing with the Americans directing the mission program. Meny capable fiction- 
al overseas Americans could have linked the people and the bureaucrat for nation- 


al welfare. Instead they stood with the peasant and glowered distrustfully at 
the bureaucrat. 


Summary 


In recapitulating and generalizing these data, several peaks of emphasis 
appear. Although material was selected for its comparative relationship, both 
positively or negatively, to the Maxwell study's five crucial elements of suc- 
cessful overseasmanship, the stress is the novelists'. Information on some ele- 
ments, as the paper indicates, was more plentiful than on others. Furthermore, 
the material was largely explicit; the novelists conscicusly sought the emphasis 
produced, although with less pedagogic directness than The Ugly American. 


The writers who portray overseas Americans in Southeast Asia believe the 
most vital single element encouraging success is cultural empathy. Only repre- 
sentative samples of the abundant data on this topic are presented. With few 
exceptions, capable overseas Americans are highly adaptable personalities, sen- 
sitive to cultural variations without a sense of racial superiority, ambulatory 
in rural areas, lacking irrational dietary or sanitation fears, intimate with the 


People in their own language, technically competent, and motivated by a sincere 
desire to serve the less fortunate. 


Of the five personality types represented by the Maxwell respondents, the 
"positive-buoyant-overt-resourceful-active" person was the only type “highly es- 
veemed by overseas supervisors" (Cleveland, Mangone and Adams 1960:174). It is 
this configuration that best fits most capable fictional Americans abroad. 


Macthite, Finian, Atkins, Windom, Kovich, and India probably would have rated 


: 


themselves, as did The Overseas Americans, as cheerful, enthusiastic, self-confi- 

dent, courageous, and generous. Even minor characters fit this type such as am- 

passador Denniscourt in Letor Ves The Dream; he was enormously popular with the 
cratic, 


Trai because "He was demo enterprising, and unconventional, and this they 
could understand." 


If this study would attempt to augment the positive-buoyant personality type, 
three additional qualities would be added--tough, unconventional, and practical. 
llowever, these traits are largely congenial to this broad personality type. Since 
competent overseas fictional Americans must have cortinuing contacts with the 
peasantry, toughness and practicality have a high survival value. Unconvention- 
ality perhaps reflects the steady conflict between them and the reactionary, con- 
servative bureaucrat. These qualities also typify the pioneer attracted by new 
and challenging horizons. 


For the other personality configurations thet emerged from the Maxwell 
study, examples can be found emong our fictional counterparts. Rev. Langmaid is 
the anxious-defensive type (wary, tense, and worrying); Charles Starret, the.nar- 
cissistic-indulgent type (charming, good-looking, impulsive); Pyle, the con- 
stricted type (formal, painstaking, awkard); and Ambassador Oliver, the passive- 
conformist type (conservative, restrained). The Overseas Americans study, how- 


Tspace does not permit a detailed discussion of the correlation between personal- 
ity configurations and physical types of the fictional overseas American. How- 
ever, many competent overseas Americans represent a robust, sinewy, rough-hewn 
individual. Atkins' “ugliness" is represented mainly by describing his hands, 

a symbol of his practical approach to life. The same is true of his Sarkhanese 
counterpart, Jeepo. Was it accident that one capable worker in Burma is called 
Bob Maile? Ineffective Americarsabroad, and bureaucrats, are pictured as effete, 
almost effeminate persons, e.g. the "princes of bureaucracy." Amery Hillow, the 
administrator who plagued India, had "too-brown hair /that/ looked like a wig... 
alittle too dapper, and entirely too facile." Rev. Langmaid is described as 

"an albino with thick, white hair tinged with lemon by the use of brilliantine." 
Even Pyle was anxious regarding his masculinity; he asked Fowler if he could be 
"odd" because of his sexual inexperience with women. Captain Boning possibly 
shared similar doubts for his liaison with his Chinese mistress resulted in his 
feeling more "physically sure of himself" than he had since he left Annapolis. 
Physical blemishes of capable overseas Americans appear to symbolize innate 
strength, calloused hands and dirty fingers, a practical, self-confident manage- 
nent of life. Incompetent Americans working abroad often appear as dapper, scented, 


Clean-fingered, smooth-cheeked persons suggesting soft, slippery and disinterested 
Sojourners in a foreign land. 


ever, cautions against seeking an ideal personality for overseas work. For "the 
variety of functions the overseas Americans perform would make it risky to ele- 
yate buoyant optimism into a ‘principle’ of overseas recruitment" (Cleveland, 
engone and Adams 1960: 175). Yet both the novelists and overseas supervisors 
interviewed suggest "This out-going type of personality...fits most of the /five/ 
elements of effective [overseas/ performance..." 


Te stress on cultural empathy with its linked personal qualities reflects 
the belief of most novelists that the major target of our technical assistance 
should be the Southeast Asian villager. (The one exception is the mission school 


in Bangkok.) Illustrative of this approach is the gigantic five-color relief map 
in the USCREAM director's office in Vietnam 


Villages with red pins had been given radios and tool sets. Blue 
flags indiceted places receiving radios and tcols plus new plastic 
phonographs. They also had either started or completed the sanitary 
pit privy progran. 


fe authors of The Ugly American consulted "native economists" who recommended for 
their countries not broad highways and military installations but "improvement of 
chicken and pig breeding, smell pumps...improvement of seeds...sanitary use of 


night-soil and the development of small industries."9 In Southeast Asia nutrition 
deserves priority over munitions. 


In most novels the United States appears poorly informed about Southeast 
Asia. In The Mango Season one Senator, at a press conference, referred to Thai- 
land as a British colony whereas a Congressman asked: "'Just what is Muslim?’ 
Don darn near told him he could buy it by the yard!" Our overseas administrators 
are too dependent on acculturated Southeast Asians, clustered in the cities, who 
are either aloof or ignorant of the complexities of rural life. American offi- 
tials, both in this region and Washington, ere culturally isolated from the peas- 
antry, uncritical of recommendations of their native advisers, and think in grandi- 
ose terms. The American academic approach to ASian affairs, however, draws mild 
scorn from two British authors. Forsyte, "a congenitally unquiet American" in 


ow Foreign Service, appears fleetingly in The Sumatra, a novel of political tur- 
mil in postwar Singapore. 


fiis/ days [were spent/ ploughing through every newspaper, magazine 2 
and comic-book published on the mainland of China. In the course of 
this impressive industry he assimilated a mass of unimportant infor- 
mation which it was his habit to retail to anyone foolish to listen. 


| Our ideal fictional overseas American, however, can live among the peasants 
end by listening and observing at the village level learn best what they need and 
how to sssist them. For these innovators “the very environment which repels some 
inericans-~poverty, dirt, disease, ignorance, misunderstanding of America, primi- 
tive methods of work--calls others to a mission of uplift and reform" (Cleveland, 


One accuracy of these statements has been effectively questioned in verious re- 
» &.g- Joseph Buttinger, "Fact and Fiction on Foreign Aid: A Critique of 


‘the Ugly American.', Dissent (Sumner, 1959), 317-67 and Senator Fulbright 's 
Speech to the Senate. 
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Mangone, and Adams 1960:15). And with an attitude not alien to our culture, 

these Americans absorb a fundamental attitude of most Southeast Asian peasants, 
represented by Ben Kovich's explanation thet the Trai farmers of Tundai village 
‘now the city is the seat of the government, which they distrust." In truth, 
most Southeast Asian peasants have an ambivalent attitude toward bureaucrats; a 
desired goal for their children often is a "white collar" job with the goverrment. 


Few would deny that many basic problems of Southeast Asia exist in the rural 
regions--here mcst of the people reside. However, the "people-to-people" approach 
ig inadequate unless ameliorating programs are administratively interlocked with- 
in the country's socio-political framework. This is a perplexing dilemma of many 
overseas Americans; governmentally affluent Southeast Asians rarely look with en- 
thusiasm on legislation aimed at the redistribution of their land or the reduc- 
tion of their traditional authority. The values that narrow the gap between 
Southeast ASian and western intellectuals increese the isolation of the native 
elite from most of their farmer countrymen (Geertz 1960: 19-22). Fictional Amer- 
icans working abroad with a "peasant orientation" unwisely, but understandably, 
attempt to bypass this indigenovs obstacle to rural improvement. They appear as 
noble lone wolves whose unawareness of their political roles and deficiencies in 
organizational foresight are more than adequately compensated for by the shining 
purity of their humanitarian motives. Most of our novelists in exploring this 
general subject write about people, not the institutions that organize and per- 
petuate them. 


In discussing the culture shock of overseas Americans, the Maxwell study 
felt it was not necessarily the major differences of scenery, garb, and language 
that gave the new arrival the most trouble, but something "more subtle and more 
intimately subversive--the feeling of inadequacy that results from not knowing 
quite how to act™ (Cleveland, Mengone snc Adams 1960:26). Our novelists, how- 
ever, chose to emphasize the adjustive problems to major cultural differences-- 
living conditions, food, and language. 


Perhaps this difference in emphasis reflects the Maxwell respondents' con- 
centration in overseas urban centers. In Manile, Saigon, or Rangoon, most over- 
seas Americans could, end many do, live a relatively comfortable Main Street ex- 
istence, particularly in regard to residence, recreation, transportation, and 
food. Most fictional Americans abroad, however, live and work at the village 
level where beds are replaced by sleeping mets, electricity by kerosene lanterns, 
and flush toilets by outdoor privies. They csnnot flee, in desperation, tc the 
Inbassy's reassuring atmosphere or the coziness of the "cocktail circuit." To 
the village-oriented fictional overseas American, housing, food, and some of the 
other basic cultural differences poses greater adjustive problems. 


Official and social contacts of many overseas Americans in Southeast Asian 
capitals are mainly with the acculturated, well-to-do, English-speaking, often 
Imerican educated, native elite. In dress, language, and many manners, they 
spear quite westernized or Americanized. Americans working abroad often treat 
this elite as they do their American associates. However, in many situations, 
these individuals do not react in the expected "American way." Until the faulty 
hature of their assumptions is realized, these Americans feel frustrated and 
émnoyed by deviant behavior for which no apperent cause exists. Repetition of 
these "betrayal experiences" can develop a depressing feeling of inadequacy. 
the Mango Season recognizes this subtle aspect of culture shock. A young, newly 


urived American embassy official complains to Luke » @ Visiting anthropologist. 


"You know some of these Orientals beat me. Lots of ‘em speak English 
better than I do, gone to Oxford, Harvard, or Jeffers and they dress 
like I do, and you get to thinking of them as one of the boys /under- 


: 


lining acded./ Then bingo, something happens. For instance, there's 
this Siamese kid, went to Michigan, was with the OSS during the war. 
We went out to his plece for dinner and he showed us the spirit house 
in the garden...There were offerings there, fruit and flowers for the 
spirit that was supvosed to be living in thzt little house! He was 
dead serious about it, too. Throws a guy off.' 


On listening to this lament, "Luke smiled a little sadly"! 


Our novelists suggest, directly and indirectly, that food in this region 
plays a more important role in general culture shock than the Maxwell study indi- 
_eetes. Again this difference of emphasis may reflect the contrast between urban 
and rural-domiciled overseas Americans. Only those residing in Southeast Asian 
capitals could brag with Joe Bing "that every chunk of food and every drop of 
liquor comes from the good ole U.S.A." Experience in Southeast Asia leads this 
witer to speculate thet for some American personality types, food creates severe 
problems of both personal and social accommodation. A "culinary curtain" isolates 
otherwise congenial Americans and Southeast Asians. 


The problem of food, more pressing in rural areas, is not atsent in urban 
centers. Even urbanized Southeast Asians retain traditicnal food habits that 
are notoriously resistant to change. Observe the efforts expended by our foreign 
students to obtain native condiments and foods. Courteous westerners (and Asians) 
realize that to reject the food of one's host is to reject him. They may refuse 
social invitaticns primarily to avoid the ra of passing unladened the 
inevitable table piled high with exotic foods.” Since food and drink are invari- 
ably associated with social interaction, contacts between Americans and Southeast 
Asians are reduced. A positive correlation appears to exist between gastronomical 
pluralism and effective overseas performance. Here the novels offer clues for 
future research, promising both theoretical and practical implications. 


Our novelists' interest in the effective performance of overseas Americans 
is not recent. These novels were published between 199-1958. The Ugly American 
purposefully utilized fiction to dramatize to a larger public allegedly short- 
coming in our Southeast Asian operations. On the bestseller list for nearly two 
years--and soon to be a movie--this novel, less so The Quiet American, probably 
"served as a political instrument just as surely as a pamphiet mailed by a nation- 
al committee or a handbill stuffed into the mailboxes of a sleeping city" (Blotner 
1955:10). Such novels may be critically flayed for error and exaggeration; they 
cannot be ignored. Regardless of the limitations of the historical novel, "The 
teal instructors in Americen pina ee pi been/ writers like Kenneth Roberts, 
and more people have learned the particulars of the Civil Wer from Mackinlay 
Kantor or Bruce Lancaster than from Beard" (Williams 1956-57; 67, 70-71). The 
director of the Overseas Americans study, although critical of many aspects of 
the novel, wrote: "The Ugly American is undoubtedly a useful tract because it 
Produces a sense of frustration about American performance which will help to get 
ction or better recruitment and better training of Americans for overseas work, 
and better foreign policy for them to work with." (Cleveland 1959) 
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ne enterprising American in Rangoon explained to the writer his trouble in so- 
tlally mixing Americans and Burmese, each not very fond of the other's food. The 
problem was solved, to everyone's satisfaction, by serving Chinese dishes. 


| 


These novels did not suggest any additional elements that might be involved . 
in effective performance of overseas Americans. It was thought, at the start, 
new elements might emerge that could be added to the five basic factors proposed 
by the Maxwell study. Although the capable fictional overseas American possesses 
some of these elements for overseas competency, a sense of politics and organiza- 
tion ability are slightly explored. In reading the novels one was embarrassed 
with en abundance of data on cultural empathy whereas auite the opposite was the 
case for a sense of politics. In this manner, these ncvels illustrate that "pop- 
ular literature may be studied for what it betrays as well as what it depicts’. 
(Bowron, Marx and Rose 1960:¢7) 


The agreement between novelist end socidl scientist on factors involved in 
successful overseasmanship is not surprising. Some of our novelists are extraor- 
dinarily knowledgeable about Southeast Asia, keenly aware of concepts of innova- 
tion, and had first-hand experience with technical assistance programs. The 


guthor of Never Dies The Dream, the wife of a distinguished American specialist 
on Thailand, spent a decade in this country as a Protestant missionary, running 


their main characters are modeled after actual overseas Americans. 


These novels could be studied with profit for their factual content. Many 
of them have accurate ethnographic material on Southeast Asian cultures. For 
some aspects of Southeast Asia, novels and short stories are the only existing 
sources of printed information. One expert reports thet for this region "... 

art from fiction /underlining added/, there is almost nothing on the main 
agents of change _— communities/ themselves" (Palmier 1959: 406). The 
ethnographic assets of novels on India have been underscored in a recent study 
(Spencer 1960). In the study of overt and covert culture, the possible contri- 
butions of ncvels should not be overlooked, particularly in areas wnere social 
science data are dispersed and disputable. 


Ficticn is a fruitful area of intellectual cultivation when the stress is 
on the "strategy of discovery." It may contribute to the "feel" of a topic 
necessary for the formulation of any imaginative and sound research design. 
Novels can suggest new research problems and hypotheses, or refinement of both, 
that the social scientists may investigate with the emphasis on the "strategy of 
proof." Recently the social scientists' "envy of the precision of method and 
theory attained by the physical scientists" has "focused their efforts perhaps 
too exclusively in the direction of proof" (Smith, Bruner and White 1956:v). 
the so-called quantophrenia of Pitrim Sorokin may be a symptom of forgetting 
there is art in the social sciences as well as science. 


With half his being the social scientist approaches his subject 
matter with the detachment he shares with a physicist. With the 
other half he approaches it with a human sympathy which he shares 
with the novelist (Redfield 19)8:188). 


All social science research, whether based on fiction, field, or tradition- 
al library resources, demands either the separation of fiction from fact or fact 
fron fiction. Many novels mislead no more then much Asian census data or an un- 
skilifully managed informant. Perhaps the purpose of the humanistic underground 
in the social sciences in this most mensurative of ages "is no more than to say 
thet understanding is where you find it..."(Egger 1959:l)53). 

Ht 


| 
a girl's school. Graham Greene reported the Indochinese conflict for the New 

Republic whereas the author of Tigers in the House is a former USIS officer in 

Vietnam. Lederer and Burdick state their ncvel is partly based on fact; some of 
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I. The *Responsible Party System and Its Prerequisites: The 
German Case 


Responsible Government; An attempt to discuss the German par- 
ty system in terms of the concept of ‘party responsibility', | 
which has evolved primarily out of efforts to compare british 
and American political systems, should initially take pote of 
the differences in political traditions among the systems 
under discussion. A most basic prerequisite for a meaningful 
discussion of party responsibility in the Anglo-American sys- 
tems has certainly been the existence of some rationalized 
system Of accountability of the administration toward par- 
liament and/or the voters. The British developed conventions 
which bound the executive with the beautiful silken bonds 
evOlving from the model of *responsible government’. The 
Americans, Operating On frontiers where diversity of inter- 
ests met separation of powers, have had to do with rougher 
sort of rope tied to less fixed moorings, to the considerable 
unhappiness of academic critics. But the differences between 
the two systems pale when they are, compared with the German 
model. For, in contrast to the many generations of british 
and American politicians who matured in climates of responsi- 
ble governments, the Germans have had only two isolated de- 
cades of experience with national governments which were 
responsible in even the formal sense of the term, In terms 
of the practice known by successive generations, the dominant 
tradition perpetuated under most systems has been the claim 
to preeminence Of the executive branch and its relative im- 
perviousness to legislative criticism, 


Party government: If German legislatures have had a diffi- 
cult time asserting prerogatives which were elsewhere long 
taken for granted, how much more difficult has been the up- 
hill struggle to establish some concept of party government 
within the hierarchically oriented German political culture. 
For generations the German state was a jealous and exclusive 
landlord who, backed by the bulk of academicians and jurists, 
brooked no poaching by groups not possessing constitutional 
legitimation. While their equivalents in western countries 
were exercising de facto control of governments, German par- 
ties remained ignominious outsiders, allowed at best to place 
themselves on a level with groups of architects, manure- 
cOllectors, and other similar associations which faithfully 


*The author gratefully acknowledges a Wayne State University 
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sOught to supplement the functions of the state. HOw very im- 
portant it is, in discussing party responsibility within a 
legalistic culture like Germany's, to remember that multi- 
volume constitutional treatises were written without mention- 
ing them, that they were not mentioned in parliamentary rules 
until just before World War I, and that they were honored with 
only one obnoxious mention in the Weimar constitution. 


Even in the twenties the dominant Brahmin writers on Ger- 
man cOnstitutional law were bitterly scornful of the ‘*un- 
touchable*, upstart claimants to constitutional legitimacy. 
How, asked Triepel, could one possibly place public decision- 
making powers in the hands of "the most volatile of all mass 
structures, which may be born and die as quickly as they 
change their principles, which in the course of a few decades 
may change everything except their names, which are by their 
very nature based on the pursuit of selfishness, whose most 
noble activity consists of attacking each other?"1/ It is 
evident how completely, to the authority-oriented constitu- 
tionalist, the parties personified irresponsibility, and im- 
portant to remember that remnants of this kind of attitude 
are deeply imbedded in the consciousness Of many Germans, in- 
cluding sOme ex-mayoOrs Of Cologne. 


Their post-war position is of course decisively improved, 
in the legalistic sense as well, since article 21 is their 
membership card in the exclusive club of constitutional organs. 
However, the management is given considerable powers for kick- 
ing Out ungenteel members, while Article 38 serves to buttress 
the arguments of those who would continue to seek to check 
their role. Their position in other words is still ambiguous; 
there is disagreement On whether or not Germany is a Parteien- 
Staat, and if so what this means. Both the divergent Opinions 
of the academic commission whose adyice the Interior Ministry 
accepted in drafting the long-delayed Parties Law,2/ and the 
diverse comments which the draft has already drawn emphasize 
this point. It is impossible in this context to comment on 
the Parties bill, which is presently in committee stage in the 
Bundestag, except perhaps to note that the sbundesrat recon- 
mended the dropping of the word ‘responsible* from the impor- 
tant first article of the draft. In this article, parties 
are defined by, among other things, their ability to “respon- 
sibly represent the people in legislative assemblies", The 
Bundesrat said that the "responsible representation of the 
people in the legislative assemblies" is not a task for the 
parties but for the individual deputies. 3/ 


The Party System: A third important prerequisite which must 
be considered in a comparative discussion of party responsi- 
bility is of course the nature of the party system. The 
historical existence of a multi-party system within the insti- 
tutional setting just outlined, goes a long way toward explain- 
ing the relative underdevelopment of concepts of party respon- 
sibility in Germany. In the last decade, of course, the 
Federal Republic has displayed a strong and clear trend toward 
the kind of two-party dominance which exists in Anglo-American 
Systems, In terms of electoral support on the Federal level, 
“third parties" in Germany have by now been reduced to almost 
the degree of insignificance which is the lot of their oppo- 
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sites in britain. Were it not for the electoral law they 
might have even fewer members in parliament. Can the party 
system, then, be described as coming quite close to the 
British model? 

Here one should take care not to be over-impressed by 
the quantitative data, It is vital for our purpose to remember 
that the two-rarty model calis not only for the clear confron- 
tation of a government and an Opposition party, but also for 
the essential similarity of the two major parties as regards 
votegetting potential, integrating function, Organization and 
programmatic presentation. That the American parties fit this 
model all too well is known ad nauseam. It is not necessary 
to remind you that most serious discussion of the British 
party system in recent years has also seen the two, dominant 
parties as much more alike in most respects than had previously 
been thought. By contrast it seems clear that the two dominant 
parties of the German system are dissimilar in many crucial 
respects. In Germany up tO now an Opposition party of the con- 
ventional Socialist continental type, fairly rigid and ideologi- 
cally oriented, has been overshadowed by a party which at first 
Sight might be labelled as a curious cross-breed between the 
loosely-structured American type and a Chancellor party a la 


Bismarck. 


Il. The German Party System and Factors of Responsibility 


A. Party Programs: To an American observer it might seem 
wondrous fair how most of the post-war German elections have 
been fought fairly squarely on major foreign and domestic 
issues of the day. Reviving the traditions of a predominantly 
centralized party system, the German parties have to a con- 
siderable extent been able to impose common programs not only 
On the national, but also on the Land and even the communal 
levels. Does this make them more responsible than their Ameri- 
can counterparts? Obviously here is a classic example of 
where the party system cannot be examined out of context from 
the political system as a whole. It must be recognized that 
the commitment to ideologically framed programs is a German 
party tradition which is to a considerable extent shaped by 
weak traditions of party government and the background of a 
multi-party system, 


The present epoch, with its trend toward a two-party 
system and the apparent acceptance of party government, has 
however been characterized by a continued deemphasis of ide- 


 Ology as regards party policies and electoral campaigns. With 


the Catholic leaders in the CDU taking the lead by jumping 
wholeheartedly onto the platform of an economic neo-liberalisn, 
party leaders have in succession abandoned and ignored whole 
vOlumes of jnherited political and social doctrine. A rapid 
Succession of influences, including 1) the constantly chang- 
ing framework of Occupying Power politics within which the 
Federal Republic emerged, 2) adjustments due to the assuming 
Of political power, and 3) the changing social-economic struc- 
ture of the West German population, were the major factors 
shaping this deemphasis of ideology in German politics. Most 
of the major policies actually adopted by the post-war par- 
ties had little inherent connection to inherited ideology. 
This applies as much to Schumacher'ts policy of hostility 
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toward European integration and the recent Socialist acceptance 
of the principle of the social market economy as it does to 

the CDU*s espousal of rearmament and its official enthusiasm 
for political liberalism of the American brand. 


Last year's Socialist program represents the most ambi- 
tious attempt yet to eliminate contradictions between inherited 
Socialist ideology and the framework within which the party 
must presently maneuver. But on the whole the Germans hesitate 
to jettison ideology altogether; Weltanschauung is still a re- 
spectable commodity in Germany where dominant philosophical in- 
fluences still place a premium on "complete" systems. This is 
reflected in the emphasis which German writers have usually 
put on comprehensive programs, programs which “treat. all the 
great political problems",4/ programs which legitimate the 
parties by concern for "all aspects affecting the common- 
wealth",5/ On the whole the Germans have been hesitant to 
substitute clarity for comprehensiveness as the prime virtue 
of programmatic statements. But the dominant fact regarding 
= party programs in post-war Germany has been that the jdeologi- 
cally-shaped basic programs have been less and less adequate 
during a period of deideologization, and that even election 
programs have frequently been eclipsed by the extremely rapid 
changes of events. On the whole it might almost be said that 
party programs have been rather an embarrassment. Under the 
circumstances the contribution which German party programs 
have made toward creating conditions of responsibility should 
not be overestimated. 


B, Party Leadership: The continuing decline of the role of 
ideology in West German politics in the post-war period has 
certainly contributed to the supremely important role which 
the personal shaping role of the leader has played during this 
poOst-totalitarian period. German academicians have in this 
respect drawn the lessons of the Weimar experience by giving 
primary emphasis to the obligation of parties not only to pre- 
sent, but to “train and sort out"6/ potential personnel so as 
to come up with leaders who are “intellectually outstanding, 
morally impeccable and possessed of a strong will".7/ Al- 
though there may be contention as to how the two great oppos- 
ing party leaders measured up to the first two of these re- 
quirements, there can be no doubt that both Schumacher and 
Adenauer possessed a very great amount of the third. but it 
is important to remember that they manifested their will-power 
in very different ways for many years. 


From the spring of 1946 Schumacher was recognized as the 
Socialist leader for the three western zones, and was able to 
utilize the party organization and traditional discipline of 
the SPD to impose binding policy not only in the zonal and 
Supra-zonal parliamentary bodies like the Ecoromic and Par- 
liamentary Councils, but also largely on the Land level. At 
this time the CDU had no inter-zonal organization worth the 
mame, and even in the Land organization within which he was 
chairman Adenauer deliberately avoiced the principle of party 
discipline, and rather allowed the interest groups in the CDU 
so much leeway as to earn the scorn of the well-disciplined 
Socialists, It gradually became apparent that he was only 
being realistic in allowing the party factions to go their 
Own way On many problems, and that this policy did not prevent 
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him from throwing his increasing personal influence into the 
balance to secure uniformity on those relatively few decisions 
which he deemed of great tactical importance, In time he 

came to display those qualities of authority and demagoguery, 
steadfastness and adaptability, which allowed him not only to 
shape the CDU/CSU into a functioning organization but to be- 
come a statesman of world renown. Significantly, though they 
have altered their earlier opinions of him considerably, the 
Socialists have retained their pejorative evaluation of Adenauer 
as party leader, 


A recent discussion on this point leads, I believe, to 
extremely good insight into the character of the party system 
as a whole, Professor Loewenstein*s book, Power and the 
Political Process, which characterizes Adenauer as a demi- 
authoritarian but supremely effective party leader, recently 
came Out in a German edition. Trying to pin-point the dif- 
ferences between CDU and SPD in view of the latter's lack of 
success at the polis, he characterizes the party system as a 
one-and-a-half party system,8/ and thus implicitly relegates 
his friends in the SPD to the status of a half-party. To 
this Adolf Arndt, the constitutional lawyer and parliamentary 
secretary of the SPD, has published a vigorous reply in which 
he asserts that it is the CDU, and not the SPD which should 
be considered a corrupted form of the party species. The SPD, 
he says, sees itself very consciously as a party, whereas the 
CDU made evident already through its name that it sought to 
be not a party but a phony representative for everyman, which 
has come to win votes not as a party but as a band of loyalists 
supporting the state and its Chancellor. [Its followers have 
repressed their consciousness Of party attachment in order to 
identify themselves in a figure whom they regard not as party 
leader but as head of the government.9/ 


Arndt*s argument might be dismissed as the result of proe 
longed political frustration in bonn and one-sided reference 
to the traditional mass Organization kind of party model, were 
it not for the fact that similar remarks have been made by many 
other observers in all camps.10/ I think it is clear that 
Adenauer in Germany Has achieved a supra-party political posi- 
tion similar to that which Eisenhower long enjoyed here. But 
where Bisenhower*s non-party background has allowed him to, be- 
come more successful than some predecessors in building up the 
Presidency*s inherent potential for providing a claim to 
Supra-party leadership, Adenauer'’s position rests on the fact 
that, having ascended to the Chancellorship as a party leader, 
he has managed to build up distinct followings in both capa- 
cities. This was possible because the Bismarckian bequest 
of the gulf between government and, the parliamentary 
parties has continued and revived under the aegis of the 
Strong chancellor provisions of the Basic Law. One might 
have expected that Adenauer would attempt to merge his iden- 
tity as Chancellor and party leader after he censolidated 
his position in sonn by turning the CDU into a parliamentary 
g°vernment party, He has done nothing of the sort. He has 
continued to insist on looking down on his party colleagues 
from the raised government benches. Moreover, he has on many 
Occasions continued to explicitly distinguish between his 
POsition as Chancellor and party leader, usually seeing fit 
to don the mantle of party leader when challenged regarding 
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dubious behavior. Thus when called to task in 1953 for charg- 
ing (falsely, it later turned out) that two SPD functionaries 
had received funds from East German Communist sources, Adenauer 
declared that he had made the charge as a party chairman in the 
course of the campaign.11/ A year later, when rebuked for em- 
ploying "vicious tactics” in an attack On an eminent Socialist 
politician, he again remarked that he has spoken “not as Chan- 
cellor, but as chairman of the CDU".12/ More recently, charges 
of corruption against a civil servant who served as Adenauer's 
secretary in the Chancellery were discounted with the argument 
that he had not been serving as assistant to the Chancellor, 
but merely as someone performing errands for the CDU party 
chairman,"13/ 


The point is not that Adenauer actually tries to discredit 
the CDU; rather he has continually maintained its image as the 
dependent and slightly disreputable kin of its less visible 
twin, the Chancellor party. I think it is wrong to Say, as 
Arndt does, that the CDU transformed itself into a mere band of 
Chancellor loyalists. I believe that if the figure of the 
Chancellor and his foreign policy were for the moment removed 
from the picture, we would find the CDU on the local, Land and 
even the national level changed amazingly littie since, Say, 
1948-9. For the past decade Adenauer has not really bothered 
reshaping the CDU as such. Rather he has superimposed on the 
pre-existing loosely-Organized party a second identity, a se- . 
cond power complex and something approaching even a second party 
Organization, 


I believe it is justified to speak of this rump body as the 
"Chancellor's Party." Its headquarters are the Chancellery, 
its inner councils include Adenauer'‘ts personal adjutants and 
Civil service confidants. Its parliamentary membership is 
identified by their acceptance of the Adenauer policy, that is 
to say, his foreign policy. Here most of the members of the 
Chancellor's party have also been members of the CDU, but many 
of them have belonged to the various minor parties. [In these 
parties the question of double membership in, on the one hand, 
the Chancellor's party and on the other hand, the BHE, FDP and 
DP, has led to splits leading to mass resignations,or expul- 
sions from the parties involved. As these parties have 
crumbled the Chancellor's party has grown stronger, since 
their Loyalist wings have been made entirely dependent on the 
Chancellor's grace. The adherents of the Chancellor party, 
its voting support, can be found among the types which Arndt 
describes, among those who already in 1953 voted primarily for 
the government and its Chancellor ,14/ among the quarter of the 
population which is not even aware that the CDU is in the govern- 
ment in Bonn,15/ among the many in Germany who boast that they 
have never belonged to any party.16/ It is a strange conglome- 
ration but a very real political factor. 


It is on the premise of the very real existence of this 
Chancellor's party that I would like to re-shape some sugges- 
tions of both Loewenstein and Arndt to describe the German 
Party system in its present form as a “three-party system in 
two-party guise." The *invisible* third party's existence 
has been proved, I think, in the course of many Land elections, 
where, no matter how hard Adenauer campaigned as its Federal 
Chairman, the CDU has usually received a share of the vote 
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about a third lower than it received in Federal elections when 
most of the Chancellor Party votes benefitted its ticket,25/ The 
instance where the Chancellor*s party came closest to revealing 
itself was in the course of the prolonged crisis surrounding the 
Presidency elections of 1959. In the course of this alterca- 
tion the Siamese twins grew so angry with each other as to almost 
court a fatal separation. On this occasion almost all of the. 
CDU leaders except Adenauer sought to shed or deemphasize their 
roles as members of the chorus in the Chancellor party in order 
to assert the positions of influence which they felt were theirs 
as leaders of the CDU. They believed that a change in the per- 
son Of the Chancellor would allow this to come about, while — 
Adenauer was encouraged to believe that he could easily turn 

his Chancellor's Party into a President's party. When the pro- 
ject fell through, the quickness with whichthe “rebels” swal- 
lowed their words was widely interpreted as setting new records 
im craven subservience, But perhaps their fatalistic reaction 


‘can be better understood jin terms of the conditioned reflex 


through which they had learned to easily switch back and forth 
between their dual roles. With Adenauer remaining as Chancellor, 
the Chancellor party was bound to remain dominant, and they al- 
most automatically reassumed the loyalist stance which member- 
ship in that organization requires. 


C, Accountability: 1. Parties in Parliament; The party as an 
instrument of accountability within the parliamentary system 
presupposes the reciprocal responsibility between government 
and legislature, and particularly between cabinet and the par- 
ties represented within it. The CDU, as the first majority 
party in German history, might have created new precedents in 
strenghtening accountability within the German system had its 
leader chosen to really fulfill the responsibilities incumbent 
on him in this role. However, by viewing himself preeminently 
as leader of the Chancellors! party he has made clear that he 
prefers the incomplete responsibility of his CDU followers in 
parliament as very much the lesser evil to the need to make 
himself and his cabinet fully responsible to parliament. 


The majority party's tendency to react to pressures by al- 
ternating between two quite diverse roles is best illustrated 
through its function jin the legislature. Since membership in 
the Chancellor's Party presupposes most vitally loyalty to 
Adenauer’*s foreign policy, the entire party displays near-perfect 
demonstrations of discipline whenever the question at issue re- 
lates to foreign policy. Here it loyally provides voting cattle, 
has long ago learned not to expect more than the most cursory 
briefings even in the foreign policy committee, and on the whole 
behaves very much as an unusually docile back-bench element of 
@ government party under the cabinet system.17/ When it acts 
in its role as Chancellor Party, in other words, the majority 
party behaves very much the same as does the SPD, whgch so far 
as voting goes has throughout been the very model of a respon- 
Sible opposition party. The outward uniformity displayed by 
its members and the discipline with which its backbenchers sup- 
port them could in recent years have put the Labour Party very 
much to shame. By contrast the political behavior of the CDU 
in relation to mpst issues of domestic policy is of a very dif- 
ferent kind. Here the party expresses its diversity, loses a 
800d deal of its reverence for ministerial declarations, hauls 
Cabinet ministers over the coals, andfrequently feels free to 
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radically revise bills introduced by the government. Here, re- 
latively far removed from the Chancellor's eye or interests, 

CDU factions can be themselves by dividing against each other, 
with the result that its voting record here shows the lowest 
cohesion of any party in the bundestag.18/ In short, when its 
members are allowed to forget. their membership in the Chancellor 
party, the CDU exhibits a behavior pattern approaching that of 
loosely-organized American parties Operating within a system of 
separation Of powers. 


The pressure exerted on the German party system by the Chan- 
celior*s dominance of the political system, the resulting exist- 
ence of an “ijinvisible" Chancellor’s party, and the unbalance be- 
tween a disciplined minority and a majority party set up to be 
specially responsive to interest group pressures, creates a 
confused pattern for an analysis Of party responsibility. The 
defects of the system are most apparent in their effect on the 
role of the legislature. Since the legislature is unable to 
sway the government by threatening its stability (except for- 
mally, once every four years), its influence must rest on the 
indirect pressure it is able to create by its ability to arouse 
public opinion and to drag its feet on passing the government’s 
legislative program. The former effect depends in good part on 
the existence of an alert opposition anxious to replace the 
government. but the existence of the *Chancellor effect* loads 
the Germar Opposition down with a built-in handicap. The 
Socialists have been particularly unsuccessful in the effort 
to come to terms with this handicap and to develop, in the face 
of it, an effective cpposition style. They have not been able 


.to fuse the roles of the tough critics with those of the poten- 


tial successors.19/ At the same time, the majority party, by 
Switching back and forth between its Siamese twin images of 
CDU and Chancellor's party, has confused the public even more 
than the opposition. 


Clarity of position as a prime requisite for responsibi- 
lity is particularly inhibited as a result of the majority 
party*s dichotomous role in the legislative process. In one 
area, that of foreign policy, it will give blind obedience to 
the Chancellor, thereby forcing the opposition into extreme 
positions, with the result that on many questions of foreign 
policy moderate German Opinion was for long periods hardly re- 
presented at all in parliament. This has served to perpetuate 
the guif between public and parliament, On the other hand, the 
majority party's tendency to desert the government in favor of 
interest group pressure in the domestic area has reduced most 
conflicts here to fights between individual cabinet ministers 
and jnterest groups, Operating Only in part through parties. 
The individual minister in turn, when making concessions to | 
gain support for his program, will make these not in the light 
Of party programs, which in this case do not effectively exist, 
but directly in line with interest group demands. The result 
tends to show that insofar as parliament is able to play a 
checking role on government at all, this is frequently due more 
to the role of the interest groups than to that of the parties. 


The situation at election time is not much better. Then 
the voter is faced with the choice of electing, on the one hand, 
Candidates of Party B, and on the other those who run jointly 
@S candidates of Party A and the’ Chancellor's party. Through 
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the latter phenomenon the voter is presented with a cartel- 

type arrangement, in some ways worse than that in Austria be- 
cause the voter is unable to distinguish between the components 
of the cartel. Thus a personal supporter of the Chancellor can- 
not vote for him without at the same time helping to support 
that party which was least *responsible* (measured by cohesion 
in behalf of program) in domestic affairs. The basic factor 
limiting responsbility is that three parties are running but 
only two are on the ballot. The two overt parties will continue 
to be instruments of only incomplete responsibility as long as 
the Chancellor “Party™ persists. How effective a choice they 
can present will depend largely on the size and loyalty of the 
"invisible" Chancellor vote at any given time. If, as at pre- | 
sent, it is very big, party candidacies as “resources for imple- 
menting policies"20/ are not very good, since parties will con- 
tinue to be in a position where they can be ignored or over- 
ruled by the Chancellor, or out-maneuvered and short-circuited 
by the interest groups, or both, 


2. Party Membership and Local Organizations: A discussion of 
accountability should supplement an examination of the means of 
choice open to the voter with one of the means of influence open 
to the party member, since the party Organization itself is fre- 
quently seen as a channel of strengthening responsibility. Here 
our discussion is partly handicapped by the lack, as regards 
German politics, of studies of party politics in the constituency 
of the kind undertaken in Britain by Professor Epstein and others. 
But from what is known it would be difficult to argue that the 
party members hold on the whole a much more privileged situation 
than do the voters. Again the pattern differs markedly in the 
two parties. The SPD placed a great deal of emphasis On main- 
taining clear lines of responsibility between its deputies and 
the local members. However, for much of the post-war period 

an influential party bureaucracy has had to forego using the 
membership as checks on the elected officials in order to do 

the reverse, that is, utilize its office-holders to propagan- 
dize its members so that they would accept the revisionist posi- 
tions in important areas like military and economic policy, 
which its leaders deemed essentiai. The CDU problems have been 
quite different. It has no traditions of being a membership 
party, its campaigns are Only very marginally dependent on mem- 
bership financial support, and, most importantly it has very 
much fewer members. For every five party members that a SPD 
deputy might be *responsible* to, the CDU deputy must contend 
with only one nominal CDU member, who, most likely, has not paid 
his dues and is unlikely to appear at a branch meeting. In the 
Only detailed study of local party life, based on Renate Mayntz*s 
investigation of a relatively well-organized CDU Kreis organiza- 
tion in West Berlin, both significant channelling of impulses 
from outside the party and any active participation of ordinary 
membersin decision-making was found to be largely lacking. 

There was little upward articulation, and as a rule individual 
decisions taken on higher party levels were explained after they 
had been taken, and not debated in advance.21/ 


The reluctance of Germans to join parties is frequently 
attributed to the sad experiences of those who * joined* during 
the Weimar and Hitler periods. But the Germans are an organi- 
zation country, and especially the CDU*s lack of success in 
Signing up members is not easily explainable by this one in- 
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creasingly remote factor. Rather its failure is due to its hav- 
ing to compete with its twin, the Chancellor Party, which asks 
no dues, requires no one to give up leisure-time pursuits jin 
order to do party work, and issues no membership cards which 
could ever prove embatfassing. Belonging to the Chancellor's 
Party in fact requires Only a vote for those candidates endorsed 
by the Chancellor and a subjective feeling of identity with and 
trust in the figure who personifies the state. Its adherents 
would regard a suggestion to take out an Over-lapping membership 
jn the CDU with as much incomprehension as would the soldier, 
who, having sworn allegiance to his commander-in-chief, is aiso 
asked to repeat the incantation to the collective membership 

of the officers* mess, 


It will emerge from this discussion that the local party or- 
ganizations are not usually called upon to play a very signifi- 
cant part in enforcing party discipline, nor have many cases 
been publicized where local parties have quarrellied with their 
deputies over policy questions. In the SPD parliamentary party 
discipline is so well-enforced that the practice of calling on 
local parties to reenforce the pressure seldom arises. The 
Chancellor party, lacking Organization below the Federal level 
(where governmental institutions fulfill this role) has on ear- 
lier occasions sometimes literally taken over lower-level CDU 
party Organizations to impose party discipline on foreign policy 
questions. Here significant struggles took place more on the 
Land than on the local level, although local party organizations 
did take action against those very few Bundestag deputies who 
sought to cppose the Chancellor's foreign policy during the 
early years. The Land party organizations played an important 
role not because of their influence on members but because of 
the part which CDU Land ministers play in creating a “government” 
majority in the Bundesrat. For a long time various Land parties 
resisted the pressure to create what was called a "parallelogram 
of power" between the two chambers so as tO ease the passage of 
government foreign policy legislation.22/ In this struggle 
some CDU Land party Organizations vigorously resisted giving 
priority to the claims of the Chancellor Party and in order to 
get his way the Chancellor had to interfere in Land affairs in 
avery crass manner. Ever since the CDU, both on the Land and 
Federal levels has recognized that foreign poljcy is the ex- 
clusive and dominant concern of the Chancellor, Party and that 
its functions are strictly limited to the areas of local and 
domestic policy. Here CDU members of the Bundesrat can take 
advantage of the CDU*s laissez-faire attitpde in order to en- 
gage in the horse-trading between the Laender which frequently 
Occurs in the upper chamber. As regards the CDU Bundestag de- 
puties* behavior in domestic policy situations where they are 
torn between the desires of the party leadership and those of 
the constituency, the party*s liberal attitude allows them a 
wide area of latitude in determining their position. Few symp- 
toms of serious policy differences between constituencies and 
their deputies are discernible. Kitzinger found that the vast 
Majority of the approximately 24 CDU incumbents who were not 
gtanted renomination in 1957, were dropped for reasons of per- 
SOnal inadequacy. There seem to have been no cases in which 
"political heresy rather than inactivity was the complaint",23/ 
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D. The Role of *Secondary Constituencies*: Up to this point our 
analysis has shown that in terms Of the conventional criteria 
responsibjility in the German party system is poor. Are we to 
assess the "given" aspects of the German situation as precluding 
further analysis, or can further discussion in terms of "respon- 
sibility” get us to a better understanding of the system under 
discussion, I believe the latter can be the case if we agree to 
alter, or rather amplify, two terms in our framework. The first 
entails acceptance of the proposition, already made in the Ameri- 
can discussion, that there is a second meaning of “responsibi- 
lity" other than that of responsiveness and accountability, 
which should be considered in the discussion. This kind of re- 
sponsibility presupposes conduct which is "susceptible to ra- 
tional explanation" and based upp "deliberation and upon consid- 
eration of, and due regard for consequences".24/ The second 
assumption called for is concepiually more radical. It calls 
for recognition that the model used in the conventional discus- 
sion, that of the self-contained constitutional state, today 
rests sO One-sidely on legal fiction as to be no longer adequate 
in a realistic analysis. I believe the validity of this propo- 
sition can be argued On general grounds. We are vividly aware 
that we are living in a period in which country A, which pos- 
sesses a supremely responsible government and party system, may 
find its cities bombed by country T in an unannounced retalia- 
tion for the overflight of an airplane attached to supra- 
national alliance AbCD, or even because Of action taken inde- 
pendently by its ally, country &b. In this context very few 
governments Or parties can today be considered to have the com- 
mand Over the situation necessary tO create situations of real 
responsibility. Some countries, such as Britain, may because 

of a combination of deeply-bedded traditions, psychological 
isOlation and a dogged national bent against being swayed by 
hostile reality, be able yet for some time to resist the corro- 
sive effect of this situation on their constitutional systems. 

I leave this Open, and will therefore confine the discussion of 
my proposition to references to West Germany. 


Though the Federal Republic is a sovereign country in inter-. 
national law, its real position in world politics has perhaps 
been most aptly descriked as that of a "province on the border 
of the free world", Furthermore the government of this border 
province has deeply committed itself to a system of integrating 
its territory and resources on the economic, military and in- 
creasingly also the political level. In fact its head has at 
times been well described as the acting foreign minister of this 
confederation of provinces, To make things more complex, the 
Federal Republic, while being bound legally and institutionally 
to the West, is impelled, for national, moral and legalistic 
reasons, to claim responsibility for and towards the population 
of the “province” which lies on just the other side of the Bast- 
West demarcation line. | 


Does it seem too far-fetched to suggest that in addition 
to having constituents in Frankfurt and Munich, a West German 
s°vernment also has constituents in New York, Paris and Leipzig? 
Obviously there exists a qualitative difference between the two 
kinds of constituencies, Toward the former a German party is 
responsible through formally functioning parliamentary institu- 
tions; virtually no formal institutions exist (as yet) to 
create such a link toward the second group. Toward them the 
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policy of a German party, whether in government or Opposition, 
must be explicable and acceptable in terms of its consequences 
for what are believed to be mutual goals. Do these "secondary 
constituents"possess means to express preference for that 

party which appears to them as the more responsible? Admittedly 
the situation of the Federal Republic is somewhat different 
from that of San Marino, where a few years ago plane-loads of 
American “constituents” actually arrived to claim a direct role 
in helping their party swing the election. but the indirect 
impact of the secondary constituencies may be that much more 
powerful, and by no means Only because of the power they are 
able to exert On their Own “provincial” governments. Numerous 
instances, of which the Oberlaender affair was one recent dra- 
matic example, serve to show that on many questions of policy, 
the reactions of the "secondary constituencies” have been crucial 
in shaping German goverament policy. Also, one consequence of 
the present German situation seems to be that the German elec- 
torate is extraordinarily sensitive to opinion from abroad. It 
may be recalled that in the 1953 elections many observers were 
unsure what helped Adenauer more, the enthusiastic reception 
given him the United States in April, or the actions of the 
East German constituents on June 17, 1953. 


Does the existence of the secondary constituencies have 
any relation to the structure of the German party system as a 
"three party system in two-party guise"? I believe it defi- 
nitely has insofar as the behavior particularly of those con- 
stituencies lying within the important Western countries is- 
in good part responsible for the independent strength of the 
hidden third party. Ten years ago, as far as the Germans were 
concerned the new position of the Chancellorship was just another 
temporary political structure which remained set up under the 
aegis Of the Allied powers. Neither the articles of the Basic 
Law nor Adenauer*’s personality would have sufficed to radically 
change that image had it not been for the very tangible con- 
cessions, expressions of esteem, respect and even honor which 
then rapidly poured in from abroad. It were these votes of 
confidence which gradually convinced the Germans that they did 
indeed have a state, and to deeply identify this to them 
pleasant sensation with the personality of the Chancellor. 
Thus was created the basis on which Adenauer was able to build 
up that retinue of the faithful which Arndt identifies, which 
helped him to increase the tremendous margins of victory in 
1953 and 1957. 


His success was made possible, however, only by the short- 
cOmings of the two official parties. The failure of the CDU 
was manifested by its readiness to yield the Western con- 
stituencies to the Chancellor as virtually his personal domain 
by, among other things, allowing him to double in brass as 
Foreign Secretary, allowing him to refuse criticism on both 
Outlines and detail of foreign policy and by yielding to the 
temptation to bask in the reflected sunshine of the Chancellor's 
world renown. The failures of the SPD in this regard can be 
traced particularly to the period after the creation of the 
Federal Republic, when, under Schumacher‘ts leadership, it vir- 
tually ignored the existence of public and governmental opinion 
in the Western countries. During this time it sacrificed the 
largest part of a very considerable body of sympathizers in the 
secondary constituencies in an all-out attempt to widen its 
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base Of support in the Federal Republic. When, after the faili- 
ure Of this attempt was evident, they returned to cultivating 
these constituencies, they found that the Chancellor had largely 
preempted the field. Ever since they have sought unsuccessfully 
to buttress their domestic position by arousing support outside 
the Federal Republic for a variety of plans and concepts al- 
ternative to the main elements of the program with which Adenauer 
had associated himself, Recently, after the Summit failure they 
were so sick of the quest, that they announced that they were 
finally ready to in effect adopt Adenauer’s policy as the basis 
of a bi-partisan foreign policy. The coolness with which this 
far-reaching offer was received indicates that Adenauer remains 
as determined as ever to maintain both domestic adherents and 
foreign admirers of the Chancollor party loyal to himself alone. 


IlI. Conclusions. 


1. An analysis of the West German party system reveals that it 


really includes a ‘disguised* third party, This party owes its 
existence to 


a) a historical tendency causing many Germans to seek to give 
their loyalty to a strong supra-party national leader in the 
Bismarckian mould, which in the context of the Federal Repub- 
lic has found expression in the *Chancellor effect*, 


b) Adenauer's ability to encourage the development of this effect 
because of the key role he was able to play in gaining recog- 
nition for the new state from world Opinion generally, and 
*secondary constituencies* in the Western countries in par- 
ticular, 


c) Adenaver*s calculated policy of relegating the CDU to an in- 
Significant political role and to instead harness the *Chan- 
cellor effect* for purposes of creating an independent po- 
litical instrument, the Chancellor Party. 


2. The hidden competition of the Chancellor's Party contributes 
toward perpetuating a situation under which the other German 
parties serve as poor instruments of responsibility within a 
parliamentary system despite such seemingly favorable develop- 
ments as the formal acceptance of "party government* and the 


trend toward dominance of the party system by two parliamentary 
parties, 


3. a) West Germany*s vulnerable political position force her 
politicians to be responsible, in different senses of the 
terms to dual sets of constituencies, in West Germany and 
sections of the outside world, 


b) The continued impasse about means of achieving German uni- 
fication and the gradual West German integration into the 
Western alliance (and Western Burope) has placed dispro- 
portionate emphasis on the *secondary* constituencies in 
the U.S. and Western Europe. The personalized *Adenauer 
effect* prevailing there has continued to be so formidable 
as to handicap German party competition against the 


Chancellor Pary (by either SPD or CDU politicians) even 
more, 
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Introduction 


The time appears to be rapidly approaching when the employees of 

the federal government, like the classic iceberg, are five-sixths "invisible." 
Even today, a rough estimate of federal employment would be in the neighbor- 
hood of eleven million workers, only five million of whom are direct military 
and civilian federal employees .1 The remaining workers are obtained by means 
of contracts, grants, and similar instruments. Much is known about the prob- 
lems of administering the regular government agencies, Very little is known 
about the problems of administering the large numbers of people and activities 
brought into the federal service by contract. 


In this paper we are concerned with the problems and benefits for the 
government in administration by contract. That is, the problems of control, 
economy, and policy and the benefits obtained by contracting with "private" 
institutions for services of an administrative, managerial, or scientific 
nature, We are not concerned here with contracting for the production of goods, 
an area traditionally the province of private firms in the United States. 
Rather, the concern is with contracts for services which in many cases have 


traditionally been provided by the government itself, or which have not existed 
at all. 


It is taken for granted that the federal government needs the services 
under study. Our concern is limited to the mapping out of the extent to which 
these services are obtained by means of contract, and the advantages and disad- 
vantages to the government of such contracting, both short and long term, 


Extent of Contracting Out 


Before the problems and benefits to the government of contracting for 
Services can be intelligently grasped, it is necessary to provide some informa- 
tion as to the extent of such contracting. The major portion of it is for 
research and development, weapons systems management, and technical supervision 
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of weapons programs, although considerable amounts of contracting are for 
the management and operating of government-owned facilities, management 
analysis and similar consultant services, educational activities, foreign 
technical assistance, and miscellaneous other services, 


1. Research and Development 


The trend throughout the government is towards increased contract- 
ing for research and development. The federal government in fiscal year 
1960 spent by way of contracts 77% of its $7.7 billion research and develop- 
ment funds, while in 1959 it was 76%, and in 1958 it had only been 74%, 
Considering that the total amount of money allotted for research and develop- 
‘ment has been climbing rapidly, the money spent on research and development 
contracts has thus grown both in total size and in percentage. 


The Department of Defense research and development program covers 
many subjects and more than 2,000 projects, and involved the spending of 
$5.8 billion in fiscal year 1960 alone. These projects vary in type, scope, 
and magnitude of effort from major missile development programs to basic 
research tasks. In 1960, 72% of the Defense research and development funds 
were spent through contracts with woewndell. an organizations and 6% with educa- 
tional and other non-profit institutions, 


The use of contracts for research and development is certainly not 
confined to the military services. The National Institutes of Health have 
‘about 75% of their research done on the outside through grants and contracts. 
‘Starting from a very modest beginning in 1937, the government's role as 
sponsor of medical research in outside institutions has grown to such an 
extent that it is now the leading feature of not only the federal health 
program but also the medical research effort of the country. In all, the 
federal government obligated $282 million in fiscal year 1960 for medical 
research, the principal sponsoring agencies being the Public Health Service, 
including the National Institutes of Health, the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
Veterans Administration, and the Department of Defense. The bulk of these 
funds were at non-government institutions .* 


The Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Research Service, spends 
almost one-third of its research funds at educational institutions .? Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service (AMS) research contracts are let for the study of 
agricultural production, marketing, industrial use, household consumer pref- 
erences, etc. AMS contractors include agricultural experiment stations, 
colleges and universities, other public institutions, private research com- 
panies, regular business firms, and trade associations.” The agricultural 
research contracts differ in one important respect from most of the other 
government~sponsored research: they are entirely on a fixed-price basis, the 


price based largely on what similar work would cost in the Department's own’ 
laboratories, 
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Parts of the Department of State also contract for research. The 
International Cooperation Administration (ICA) found sufficient funds to 
make a grant to the American Bar Association for research on the feasibility 
of an international conference of lawyers: 


to consider and recommend means of developing and strengthening, 
within and among nations, legal concepts, standards, and institu- 
tions which will contribute, through facilitating the expansion 
of the flow of international investment and trade and otherwise, 
to the economic growth of such nations and which will facilitate 
peaceful settlement of disputes within and among nations. 


The Department itself tried to get $620,000 in 1959 for an extensive research 
program into the problems involved in foreign relations, with particular 
emphasis on disarmament. The Department said in part: 


These studies are required for the development and determination 
of foreign policy in a number of fields in which specialization 
and, in some cases, highly technical advice is necessary. While 
the entire range of problems in the political, economic, social, 
-scientific, and military fields might be advantageously studied, 
the need for such studies is particularly imperative in the field 
of arms control. . ... The Department's intent is to contract with 
organizations familiar with this basic scientific and technical 
information, for studies relating such information to the problems 
relevant to international arms control agreements. ... 


-Although neither the House nor the Senate Appropriations Committees was con- 
vinced that this information could not be obtained through other departments, 
there was nothing said to indicate that contracts for such studies were 
improper. In fact, Senator Humphrey has made special and continuing efforts 
to get these funds incorporated in various bills and may yet succeed. 


In general, there are three major types of research and development 
programs ,1° First, the government finances research which is of the con- 
tractor's choice--generally of a basic or fundamental nature, and generally 
with universities. The purposes of such research are to increase scientific 
knowledge and the supply of scientists; to make contacts with scientists that 
might be valuable in stimulating both the government and the universities; 
and to involve scientists in the agency's problems, particularly in time of 
war, For instance, the Defense Department has recently announced a new 
materials research program to augment basic research in the field of materials 
by establishing laboratories at selected universities. It has found that 
deficiencies in materials were beginning to be a major limiting factor in the 
development of advanced military systems. The program will cost an estimated 
$17 million a year for three years and a reduced amount from then on, Nine 
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universities will be given funds for laboratories to be used by departments 
of physics, chemistry, and metallurgy for an interdisciplinary program. 


In the second category of research contracts are those in which the 
government goes to the contractors for research designed to solve particular 
problems arising in the agency's performance of its mission, 


Finally, there are the research and development contracts calling 
for the contractor to manage and operate government-owned facilities. These 
will be discussed later. 


In all, more than thirty agencies and departments of the federal 
government contract for research and development. The USIA has contracted 
for survey research projects on the effectiveness of its information program, 
the Outdoor Recreation Review Commission for research on recreation needs, 
the Small Business Administration for research on improving the management 
-and operations of small business, + the Office of Civil and Defense Mobiliza- 
tion for extensive research on civil defense, and of course the National Science 
Foundation for research of many kinds. Congressional committees also pave 
contracted for studies which usually are made by the committee staffs .+ 


2. Weapons Systems Management and Technical Supervision 


The military departments have had an extremely difficult time deciding 
on the most appropriate way to integrate military requirements and control 
with industrial planning and organization. At one extreme was the Army's use 
of its own facilities and know-how to take the Redstone and Jupiter missiles 
from basic requirement through the production of prototype missiles. At the 
other extreme was the "weapons systems management" concept, which, as conceived 
in 1952 by the Air Force Research and Development Command (ARDC), put onto a 
single contractor the full responsibility for designing and producing a com- 
plete weapons system ready to perform its specified function. The Air Force 
would retain only a veto power over contractor decisions, and might well lack 
the technical knowledge and skill to exercise that veto power. © 


The weapons systems concept as originally conceived was stillborn, 
never having been given a full trial. The closest that it has come to full 
implementation was in the Air Force contract with Convair for the B-58, Even 
here the Air Force supplied the engines (built by General Electric) to Convair. 
This contract led to the not-too-facetious comment in the aircraft industry 


that "if USAF will tell us_their targets, we will deliver the bombs on a cost- 
plus-fixed-fee contract, "+ 


Between these two extremes many other ways of integrating industry 
and the military have been attempted. All of them have had to face squarely 
certain features of American society to succeed. The first of these features 
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is that private industry desires and exerts exceedingly heavy pressure to 
gain control over the production of any profitable project. Second, the 
most profitable projects are those in which high-cost tooling can be used 
for large-scale assembly-line production, This introduces a very heavy 
obsolescence toll and high costs in peace time, and leads to highly effi- 
cient weapons procurement when mass production is needed .17 Third, the 
military is very largely organized as a fighting instrument, giving strong 
incentives to the operating functions and very few to the support and 
supply functions (lip service is paid to the latter but they are clearly 
regarded as “undesirable” assignments) .18 Fourth, there are great diffi- 
culties in moving any complex engineering entity from the design and 
development agency to the production agency. No matter how detailed, it is 
extremely difficult, costly,.and time consuming to put the ideas of the 
designers into drawings and specifications. Even when well done,. "bugs" 
can be expected. Transfer of less-than-fully developed designs is even 
‘more difficult because no prototypes are available. 


If these four features are correct, most of today's weapons-systems- 
-organization-problems fall into easily seen patterns. Since industry demands 
to be brought into any potentially profitable project, it must be brought into 
the development of weapons systems at some point. Because of the difficulty 
in moving from design to production, industry must be brought in either very 
early, or not until the prototype production stage is reached. Since the 
military is largely organized as a fighting instrument, it has strong propen- 
“sities to turn over to industry as early as possible the development function; 
but because of industry's desire to use high-cost tooling and rapidly move 
into mass production, in peacetime the military has to fight constantly against 
overproduction and early "freezing" of development. A corollary to the first 
feature (that industry demands to be brought into the potentially profitable 
projects) would seem to be that the military department gains political back- 
ing from its contractors for appropriations and assignment of military missions, 
.One should not read into this last statement the popularized “merchants of 
death" concept. Manufacturers are certainly anxious to make profits, but being 
close to a weapons system they can see its potentialities and would like to 
see it in use. In addition, the contractors have employees who are, if any- 
thing, more reliant on military contracts for their livelihood than the 
contractors are for their profits. The political support that is gained 
comes from both contractors and. their employees, as well as the surrounding 
and dependent communities. 


= 


-As has been suggested already, the Air Force stands at one end of 
the contracting out continuum, and the Army closer to the other. The Navy is 
somewhere in between. The Air Force is convinced that the transitional factors 
are so important that it isl9 


firmly convinced that the best way to obtain efficient 
military material without this painful and expensive 
transition is to employ balanced teams of industrial 
organizations to accomplish the development and produc- 
tion tasks consecutively within one organizational complex. 
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It traditionally has followed a policy of being a "partner" to industry, 
."loathing" to interfere in direct management prerogatives. The price the 
government pays for this partnership appears to be high. 


This partnership may look more healthy than it actually is. Unless 
the Air Force can maintain effective technical direction, the profit-motivated 
companies may propose projects it feels the military will want, not what it 
ought to have, The technically competent contractors may be driven out in 
favor of the gifted advertisers, What is most unfortunate is that the 
failure within the military to give full recognition to the development 
engineer as a constituent of military strength has led to the exodus of 
skilled military engineers and technicians into industry. The Air Force may 
well have allowed its ability to evaluate the technical features of a contrac- 
tor's proposals to fall below minimum requirements. The Stever Committee 
study of ARDE found that its competence in this area was less than that of its 
contractors, 


The chief problem the Air Force has had to face is how to contract 
for technical assistance without giving carte blanche to the development- 
production contractors, a danger inherent in the original weapons system 
contracting concept. It has yet to find an answer to this question satisfac- 
tory for all of its work. In the missile program, the Air Force hired the 
Ramo-Wooldridge Corporation to be the systems manager for its major missile 
programs after its Scientific Advisory Board indicated that the capabilities 
of the original weapons system contractor for the Atlas were insufficient and 
that the Air Force lacked sufficient capability to do the job itself ,¢1 


Ramo-Wooldridge, a short time later, merged with Thompson Products, 
forming Thompson-Ramo-Wooldridge (TRW). The Air Force contract was assumed 
by the wholly owned subsidiary corporation, Space Technology Laboratories 
(STL). .STL has its own board of directors and is supposed to be operated as 
a completely independent corporation, Ramo-Wooldridge and STL have been 
excluded from consideration for production contracts on the missile program, 
The Air Force has attempted to buy objective technical advice, and has felt 
that the production ban was needed to get this. 


STL was given managerial and supervisory responsibility over the. 
development and production contractors, All of the major technical decisions, 
orders, designs, and work statements on the missile program are made by STL, 
subjected to approval by Ballistic Missile Division (ARDC) personnel located 
in the STL building, and then sent out to the production contractors by sTL,©3 


The advantage of this system over the original weapons system manage- 
ment concept is that the funds of the missile program do not pass through 
STL's hands, The Air Force contracts directly with production contractors. 
This gives STL a potential objectivity that is much more difficult to attain 
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if the same executives who are making decisions as to technical merits of 
systems are simultaneously concerned with the impact of those decisions on 
the production and hence the profit of their company. Theoretically STL 

is in a position to advise the Air Force with complete objectivity as to 

when a research and development contract is not showing signs of a large 
enough potential payoff, when a particular subsystem is preferable to another, 
when any -eglipetong 3 production contractor is failing to be as efficient as it 
ought to be, 


The Air Force has been very satisfied with its relations with STL. 
It feels that it has gotten the objectivity in technical decisions and the 
supervision of production and development contractors that were essential 
to achieve a missile program at a reasonable price. It has not been pleased 


by the close financial relationship between STL and TRW, preferring complete 
financial divestiture 


The over-all satisfaction of the Air Force, however, has not stopped 
an avalanche of criticism. This criticism seems to come from two directions-- 
from those who oppose contracting for these functions, and from those who 
oppose the establishment of a systems manager and technical supervisor 
unattached to a production-contractor who is then told "how his job should be 
done.” The aircraft companies would like to assume full contractual respon- 
sibility as outlined in the original weapons system management concept, 
particularly with reference to decisions as to whether they would make sub- 
‘systems themselves or subcontract for them, and also as to the companies with 
whom they would subcontract. The General Accounting Office, on the other hand, 
recently criticized the Air Force for turning over technical direction of the 
missile program to a private contractor, and proposed that the Air Force 
recapture control by creating its own “in-service" capability to direct the 
program. It suggested that such a ie part of the missile program should be 
"performed by a Government agency. 


The General Accounting Office recommendation, however, is not likely 
to be accepted. More than a month after this recommendation was made, the 
‘Air Force announced that it was setting up a new non-profit civilian organ- 

ization called Aerospace Corporation to perform essentially the same functions 
_ that STL has been performing, but on the newer projects such as the Discoverer, 
Midas, and Samos satellite programs. STL will continue to manage the Atlas, 
Titan, and Minuteman missile programs, which are so far advanced as to be 
untransferable. Aerospace Corporation will take over a nucleus of personnel 


from STL along with a sizeable part of STL's prans, and will be financed by 
the Air Force, 


The Army has had even more difficulty than the Air Force in deciding 
how to best integrate itself with the necessary industrial base. .In 1950-51 
it found itself with the German scientists who had carried the V-2 from con- 
cept to prototype, a requirement for a missile, and a highly reluctant and 
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uninterested group of potential contractors who could see little profit in 
missiles at that time.-9 In such a situation, and with the Army's natural 
propensities toward the "arsenal™ concept, it decided to carry: the Redstone 
missile through the prototype phase using its own facilities and personnel. 
The Jupiter IRBM yes also developed within the Army as an outgrowth of the 
Redstone project. 2 In order to minimize the transition problems when the 
Jupiter was ordered into production, the Army integrated its production- 
contractor, Chrysler, into Redstone Arsenal. Chrysler people watched, aided, 
and learned from the Army's building of the Jupiter prototypes, and thus 

were able to ease the transition from small-scale prototype construction in 
one organizational complex to large-scale production in another such complex , 3° 


The Army is now feeling its way toward an extension of the use of 
contractors for the drawing of engineering designs for missiles. It has thus 
far refused to turn over the systems management responsibilities, and there 
would appear to be only industrial and political pressures to bar its reten- 
tion of this function indefinitely as long as the arsenals do some prototype 
production, The Army is trying quite hard to retain within its own organiza- 
tion the knowledge and experience necessary to control its contractors. 


The Navy has four major patterns of industrial relations ranging 


from the Air Force weapons system management concept, to almost the Army's 
arsenal concept 


In summary, it is clear that the military has contracted for a wide 

range of functions which give to the contractors tremendous power, A 

- weapons system manager decides within the performance specifications of the 
military exactly how the weapons system will look and operate. He decides 
how many test flights are required, and therefore, how many test facilities 
will be needed and when. He must select the members of what will be a large 
industrial complex and integrate them in such a way that the never-perfeci 
‘subsystems will work together to form a useable weapons system. 


3. Management and Operating Contracts 


The list of non-industrial-type facilities owned by the government 
and managed and operated by private contractors is large and growing. The 
military departments and the Atomic Energy Commission have made the most use 
of such contracts, but the National Science Foundation and the Office of 
Saline Water of the Department of the Interior also use them. This type of 
arrangement overlaps to a considerable extent the contracting for research 
and development, since under the latter practice, the government may also 
provide rent-free facilities for the use of the contractor. In the interests 


of brevity only a few outstanding examples of management and operating con- 
tracts can be mentioned. 
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The Applied Physics Laboratory of Johns Hopkins University (APL/JHU) 
is a curious half-breed, part management and operating contractor, part 
research and development contractor. The Navy owns one of the major APL/JHU 
buildings, while APL/JHU owns the other, Organized in its present form in 
1944, it is the Navy's principal laboratory and direction center for research 
and development on surface-to-air guided missiles. As such, .APL/JHU has been 
assigned responsibility for the technical coordination and research and 
development direction programs for these weapons , 33 Thus APL/JHU combines 


many of the functionsof STL, a government laboratory, and a university research 
center. 


The Army owns thirteen research centers operated under contract, all 
but three by educational institutions. The Air Force also has made extensive 
use of contractor-operated, government-owned facilities. 


The Atomic Energy Commission, of COMER E, has contracted for the man- 
agement and operation of all of its facilities. 


4, Management Analysis and Consultant Services 


The government obtains the services of all kinds of experts by means 
of contracts. The Defense Department has used extensively such contracts, 
Departments and agencies have contracted with private firms to come in, review 
the operations or prospective operations of the agency, and to tell it how it 
should be organized, what its accounting or cost analysis system should be, 
what electronic equipment it ought to have (sometimes accompanied by aid in 
contracting for the equipment itself). Contracts have also been given for the 
teaching of courses in management analysis, the establishment of procedures 
for prediction of supply and demand for agency services and/or materials, and 
the analysis of industrial facility availability and private management compe- 
tence for undertaking government work, These contracts are comparatively small, 
ranging normally in five and six figures and are let on a negotiated fixed 
price basis with redetermination permitted,3 The Navy alone has made fifty 
such contracts, totaling $3.8 million, since 1950, One of the larger firms in 
this field has had contracts for a wide range of services with at least eleven 
agencies of the government. 


The so-called "think groups" are usually classified as consultant- 
type services, The Air Force established the first of these groups, the Rand 
Corporation. In May 1946, the Air Force contracted with the Douglas Aircraft 
Company for Project Rand (research and development). Because of heavy opposi- 
tion from the other airplane companies to the granting of free access into 
their files to a competitor, Rand was made into a separate corporation with 
Ford Foundation assistance in March 1948. The Rand concept grew out of a 
report by General Arnold and others, called the Ridenour report, which noted 
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that the United States was lagging very badly in the research and develop- 
ment necessary for modern weapons. Rand started with five people; it now 
has more than 800, Its first contract in fiscal year 1948 was for 
$2,750,000, and its fiscal year 1960 contract is approximately $13,500,000, 
It has no laboratories and produces no hardware. It performs feasibility 
and evaluation studies and operations analysis. One of the fascinating 
aspects of Rand is that only 33% of its work is requested by the Air Force, 
while 18% is initiated by Rand with changes in direction suggested by the 
Air Force, 37% initiated by Rand without Air Force influence, and the remain- 
ing 12% miscellaneous.3/ Although Rand is a non-profit corporation, it 
receives a fee above its costs which it may use for studies of its own 
choosing and without Air Force consent. This system allows, one suspects, 
studies to be made which the Air Force wants but which politically it can 
not afford to sponsor officially. Groups similar to Rand include the Oper- 
ations Research Office, Johns Hopkins University (Army); MITRE Corp. (Air 
Force); Institute for Defense Analysis (Department of Defense); Human 
Relations Research Office, George Washington University (Army); Naval War- 
fare Analysis. Group and Operations Evaluation Group, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology (Navy). 


5. Educational Services 


; Educational services are more and more required by the federal 
government. Frequently these are obtained by direct pare procedures, such 
as the State Department's Foreign Service Institute .3 However, there appears 
to be a trend toward hiring educational institutions on a cost-reimbursement 
basis, with or without profit. In some cases, an educational contract will 
involve the establishment of special courses not normally given by the insti- 
tution. In other cases, all that may be needed is the expansion and tailoring 
of regular courses to meet the special requirements of the government. In 
still other cases, universities or schools have set up special branches and 
hired special faculties for schools attended entirely by federal employees .39 
The International Educational Exchange Program also involves the buying of 
education services, Although there are no exact figures available, educational 
services obtained by contract probably cost more than $5 million a year. 


6, Technical Cooperation 


Another important area of contracting is that for technical coopera- 
tion services. ICA let contracts totaling more than $63 million of its $303 
million project assistance budget for fiscal year 1960, for educational and 
technical services. More than 44% of the technicians working abroad on this 
program are contractors' employees. More than 5,700 foreign students have 
been trained, mostly under contract with non-profit institutions. As of 
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March 31, 1959, fifty two universities were providing Point h educational 
assistance abroad, Numerous other private profit and pon-profit institu- 
tions have provided services of various types for ICA, 


7. Other Services 


There are many other types of services for which the federal govern- 
ment contracts, For instance, both the Public Health Service and the military 
departments have contracts with various medical insurance companies under. 
the Medicare program. Total cost is approximately $150 million. This program 
allows PHS and military dependents to be treated at private hospitals and 
by private doctors where government facilities are not adequate or are tempo- 
rarily overcrowded, 


Problems and Benefits 


There can be no question that the government has obtained the use 
of facilities and individuals through contracting that otherwise might not 
be available to it. Experience and knowledge of types not prevalent in gov- 
ernment are constantly on tap. All functions performed in the “private” 
sector of the economy are available as and when needed, Faced with demands 
for services as never before, accompanied by the clamor to prevent “big gov- 
ernment," the legislators and administrators have developed a device that at 
the outset could be all things to all people, and may very well be the only 
possible manner of pleasing both those who want a small government and those 
who want big new governmental programs. The government, following Vannevar 
Bush's policy in the World War II Office of Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment, has used talent where it could be found with a minimum of disruption, 
The use of contracts allows short-term projects to be carried on without a 
regular staff with which the “government would be saddled." It allows full 
flexibility of personnel policies and salaries, fringe benefits and working 
“atmosphere” which can be changed as the work changes. People with fresh 
ideas are freely to be hired and released without a single civil service 
‘regulation being applied. Whole institutions and their prestige can be hired 
when needed, in effect temporarily "nationalizing" them, The glamor of the 
independent "unbiased" source can be acquired to sell ideas to an agency's 
staff, Congress, or the public (as in management analysis work). Special 
equipment for special projects need not be bought, only to lie unused at the 
end of the program. People who would not work for the government because, of 
Salary, red tape, pension and personal commitments, etc., are obtainable. J. 


Contracting out is thus a system that allows the government to farm 
Out a complete range of administrative and executive responsibilities 
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accompanied by money, authority, and responsibility. These advantages are 
real and immense, and given the demands for services and for the continuation 
of a “free enterprise" system, probably essential. 


Problems of Cost and Control 


Nevertheless, the government, and therefore those who demand the 
services, must pay a price for these advantages. The first problem is that 
the government will never be able to attain the knowledge and experience to 
perform its assigned functions with civil service and military personnel if 
it contracts for them every time they are needed. If an agency makes con- 
tracts in order to obtain any of the many advantages mentioned, it thereby 
prevents its own people from acquiring the knowledge useful or necessary for 
performing the same or similar work at another time. It is providing an 
opportunity for the contractor to learn new facets of new problems that may 
well make him indispensable at a critical time. It is providing an opportu- 
nity (particularly in research and development work) for patentable inven- 
tions to be created, the ownership of which is a serious source of conflict 
and unpleasantness. The loss of proprietary information and patentable 


inventions is a very expensive price to pay for contracting, but more severe 
elements of cost are present. 


‘Secondly, the incentives to efficiency in most of these contracting 
operations are quite small, and in some cases negative. Since most research 
and development is done on a cost-plus-fixed-fee (CPFF) basis, a contractor 
who accepts such a contract "to get in on the ground floor™ has little induce- 
ment to keep his costs at a minimum, The more he experiments, the more he 
learns, and with little or no out-of-pocket expenses. He, in essence, receives 
an education at government expense, and the government may well pay for more 
research on a particular project than it needs or wants. When it is also 
considered that the research and development contract is quite often the fore- 
runner of the production contract, much of which is on a fixed-price incentive 
basis (i.e., the government and the company share in any “saving" below the 
“target price"), the research contractor has a positive incentive to boost 
his research and development costs as high as possible so that the production 


target price EE similarly be-set high, This presents a very difficult con- 
trol problem, 2 


The price of economy may come as high as the proverbial price of 
freedom--eternal vigilance. The Atomic Energy Commission in its early years 
attempted to instill a nebulous patriotic and non-remunerative concept of 
satisfaction in its contractors to increase efficiency under CPFF contracts. 
This apparently failed badly, and the AEC was forced to assume greater super- 
visory responsibilities over its contractors, The Air Force, which has 
attempted to contract for the performance of functions in as bold and imag- 
inative a fashion as did the AEC, may learn the same lesson, 43 
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The third problem is that the simple dependence of the government, 
particularly the military, on contractors may be most undesirable. The 
Department of Defense and the three military services already find them- 
selves heavily dependent on their “think group" contractors, like Rand, 
and would be severely handicapped without them. The NASA has said that it 
would need five years to replace the facilities and manpower now possessed 
by its CPFF contractor, Jet Propulsion Laboratory of the California Insti- 
tute of Technology, ang, the experience and know-how of this group could not 
be so easily replaced, The Air Force has become so dependent on its mis- 
sile systems manager, Space Technology Laboratories, that it can not afford 
to terminate its contract with STL. With such dependence, what happens if 
the contractor and the government disagree as to fee, patent rights, or any 
of the many other features of the contract? At least one congressional 
committee finds it "difficult to conclude otherwise" than that all impasses 
are resolved in favor of the contractor. y 


The dependence of the government on civilian contractors, in time 
of war, may prove embarrassing at best. Today civilian contractors are 
even operating at military bases overseas. Contractor personnel are needed 
to set up missile bases, to help train military personnel, and to analyze 
technical problems beyond the capabilities of the military. As time passes, 
perhaps, the military will gain experience and need contract support less 
on any particular missile system, Nevertheless, in view of the rapid rate 
of obsolescence of new systems, it has yet to be demonstrated on a sustained 
basis that the military can perform its required functions without large 
amounts of contract support. In time of war, what is to guarantee that such 
support will be available when needed? 


A fourth problem connected with contracting for services is that of 
salaries, As function after function is contracted, the bidding price of 
good personnel goes up and the government finds itself unable to hire and 
keep good men at civil service salaries. Contract research and development 
centers have taken from the federal government approximately 12,000 employees 
per year in regent years, seriously reducing the government's "in-house" 
capabilities, The NACA-NASA has suffered acute losses of top personnel 
since January 1955. More than 250 GS 11-16 personnel were lost to industry, 
73 to just three companies. Of 101 GS 13's and above who have been lost since 
that date, 44 went to aircraft companies and 20 to engineering and research 
organizations. The median pay raise for this group of 101 top specialists 
was one to three thousand dollars. They had a median service with the gov- 
ernment of eleven years. Such losses are certainly felt in the ability of 
the government to provide services for itself. 


It is frequently suggested that the practice of contracting for 
Services is in large part forced on the government because of the need to 
pay higher salaries than Congress will permit. The Institute for Defense 
Analysis, the Defense Department's “think group," was largely created for. 
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just this ninnin. As the NASA figures would indicate, the salary problem 
is most severe for personnel with many years of experience, particularly 

if they have executive and managerial ability. The exceptional younger man 
is also a difficult person for the government to get and hold. Direct gov- 
ernment employment becomes increasingly unattractive as contractors' salaries 
become distinctively better than government salaries. 


One of the ironic features of the present situation is that the 
government is indirectly paying these people what it will not pay them 
directly. At the same time, it is creating centers of competition which 
raise the price for good people higher than would be the case with direct 
hire, It cannot be overlooked that the government, directly and indirectly, 
is the primary market for most of them, A more orderly procedure might, 
perhaps, allow sufficient savings to train enough new personnel to supply the 
entire market. The pirating taking place by contractors against the govern- 
ment, and among themselves, may well be an important disrupting factor in 
the very functions which the government desires to see performed quickly and 
effectively. It certainly would seem to be an inflationary factor, Individ- 
“ual government agencies seem to feel that the advantages of uncoordinated 
and extensive contracting are worth this price, but from an over-all view- 
point, are the advantages such as to be worth the risk of destruction of the 
civil service system? | 


Problems of Policy 


_ From a policy point of view, the effects of contracting for seryices 
may be equally disagreeable. The Attorney General has pointed out that: 9 


This Government must be deeply concerned with the future of 
competitive enterprise, and it is important that its share 
of this. activity [research and development] be administered 
to promote competition within the limits possible under the 
urgency and complexity of the defense program. ... [W]hat 
indications are available warn that the Government expendi- 
tures may not run counter to the industry trend toward con- 
centration, but in some degree may reinforce it. 


Since the advanced stages of the research and development phase blend into the 
early stages of the production phase, most private firms have viewed research 
and development contracts as the admission price for the subsequent "follow- 
on" production contracts, -These companies frequently complain that the prof- 
its from research and development contracts are too small, since many customary 
business expenses are nonreimbursable. To the extent that this is so, the 
government can only contract with those companies that can afford to delay 
their Preeheanieny and engage in weapons production, and this usually means 
larger businesses. 
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When the government gives contracts to a corporation in amounts 
exceeding $1.9 billion a year, it is creating a great center of power over 
which it has only limited control. Subcontracting takes place under 
practically all of the large contracts, and in most cases the “prime” 
contractor has considerable latitude as to where and with whom he will 
subcontract. The laws requiring special consideration for small business 
and depressed areas in government contracting do not apply to subcontract- 
ing by prime contractors unless the agencies make them apply. In many 


cases small business has felt that the agencies have taken a dim view of 
any such requirement. 


Along the same lines, the prime contractor has considerable lati- 
tude as to whether he will make or buy subsystems, and if left alone, will 
frequently "make" whatever he can--whether or not he has the capability at 
the start of the contract, so long as the contracting agency does not object 
and he can meet his deadlines. How desirable is it to place the well-being 
of small-business sheep in the paws of the big~business lion? 


Still another policy problem is the changing relations between 
government and industry. When the government cannot rid itself of a con- 
tractor without a major amputation, it is hard to see how there can be arms- 
length negotiations between the two. The other side of the coin is that 
many small businesses today are totally dependent on government contracts, 
Rand, Institute for Defense Analysis, Operations Research Office, STL, etc., 
are for all intents and purposes government organizations, except that they 
are not government owned, their personnel are not civil service and are not 
subject to the Hatch Acts, and they are not protected against a sudden 
decision by the government to end the contract. Again, arms-length nego- 
tiations are nearly impossible. . 


One author, in attempting to characterize the changing government- 
industry relationship, called it a "new federalism,"2© another called it a 
"partnership," while a Congressman who would not have much use for high- 
sounding phrases simply said it is not free enterprise. Perhaps it is a 
"missing link" between socialism and private capitalism. From a policy 
standpoint, is it desirable? 


A further point of concern from the viewpoint of public policy is 
the effect government contracting is having on the nation's educational 
institutions, Colleges and universities and their associated research cen- 
ters are receiving approximately $760 million per year for the conduct of 
government research and development work alone .?3 They are operating and 
managing a number of government facilities and are constantly loaning per- 
sonnel for high-policy consultations. The military services each have 
contracts with well over one hundred institutions of higher learning for 
basic research alone. Such a widespread use of educational institutions as 
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contractors cannot help but bring about fundamental changes in the American 
educational system, and these must be rs aes from a policy standpoint, 
.As Professor Werner Hirsch has remarked: 


In the past we have given money to those who have the best 
reputations and are associated with the institutions having 

the best reputations. In doing so we run a most serious 

risk of weakening our research system and our system of 

higher education. A few institutions have bushels of research 
and development funds. They actively recruit researchers from | 
middle-sized and small institutions; particularly the better 
‘people are induced to leave the second-echelon institutions, 

If this continues, we will end up with relatively few excellent 
institutions and masses of very poor ones, obviously a very 
narrow base on which to baila research and development in the 
long run, 


Some of the basic questions with regard to universities are, first, 
‘is there not a danger of educational institutions becoming research insti- 
tutions, and of the primary duty of the schools changing from one towards 
their students and the advancement of knowledge in general to one towards 
their research sponsors and the answering of narrow questions having little 
effect on the advancement of knowledge? The problem of diversion of aims 
would seem particularly severe in applied research on national defense 
matters. The current crisis in teaching methods may well have one of its 
foundations in the drainage of teachers into contract research, 


Second, is there not a danger in the potential over-emphasis of the 
physical and life sciences with the concurrent neglect of the humanities and 
social sciences? In 1954 the government spent 98% of its funds for univer- 
sities in the first two categories, and only 2% in the last two.?? It is 
doubtful that the humanities and social sciences are being deprived of funds 
because of the support of the physical and life sciences, but the differen- 
tial rates of growth and prestige may produce serious imbalances in the 
educational system. 


Third, the government must face the reality that universities have 
.become dependent on government research support. Whole university budgets 
are sometimes built around government contract euppors and some schools 
have 50% of their employees working on such projects. 6 The ability of 
universities to hold good people may well be contingent on the continuation 
of the government's use of universities as contractors. Without such a con- 
tinuation, the universities would have an even greater difficulty meeting 
the competition from both government and industry for university personnel 
than they are having at present. 
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It should not be forgotten, however, that the government and uni- 
versities have both accrued many benefits from these contract operations, 
Contracts have helped to bring about large strides in research and the 
advancement of knowledge. They have helped to build graduate schools, 
provide expensive equipment, train students, and increase teacher produc- 
tivity. 


Conclusion 


The critical tone of many of the preceding comments should not be 
taken as disparagement or condemnation of the system of contracting for 
services. In an age of international and intranational interdependence, 
many of the problems mentioned are unavoidable. Professor Marver Bernstein 
has noted in another connection that the government-non-government dichotomy 
has "ceased to exist,” and also that "many government employees are so 
closely connected in their official duties _ with the work of private firms 
that they are in part industry personnel, "?7 As we have noted, the same thing 
has happened in reverse to employees of private firms. The risks of con- 
flicts of interest are immense, but no very desirable alternative presents 
itself. 


No simple formula can be given as to when the government should 
contract for services, or whether it should at all. It would appear that 
the government does make such contracts for the following reasons: (1) the 
demand for governmental services has increased without a corresponding 
lessening of the demand for "small government," so it has simply become 
"invisible" government; (2) private business demands its share of anything 
that seems likely to produce a profit, and its political support is given to 
the agencies that accommodate it; (3) in the current world of chronic crisis, 
the government cannot effectively meet the chronic crises of the times by 
normal civil service recruitment processes; (4) civil service regulations, 
employment conditions, and salaries are not sufficiently enticing to permit 
the maintenance of an adequate staff in all of the extremely complex facets 
of governmental requirements today. Perhaps contracting is thus the answer 
to the modern counterpart of the problems for which the government corpora- 
tion was created in an earlier day. However, there appear to be many still- 
Open questions as to the effectiveness and efficiency of this system which, 
like Topsy, “just grow'd." 
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The month of Nay 1960, with all the repercussions of the U-2 
incident, offers a convenient capsule of executive-legislative 
relationships especially in the conduct of American foreign policy. 
The temptation is to concentrate on this one timely episode and to 
judge the Eisenhower Administration accordingly. Because this is 
a year for another presidential election, politicians in both 
major parties have already made too much of the superficial, almost 
accidental, aspects of this one brief (albeit nearly fatal) period. 
A political scientist, attempting an overall appraisal of foreign 
policy-making under President Lisenhower, needs to examine the 
continuous relationships between the White House and Capitol Hill 
since January 20, 1953. 


I. 


The Eisenhower Administration has been unique, or at least 
unusual, in many ways. In November 1952, Dwight D. Eisenhower re- 
ceived more popular votes than any other presidential candidate in 
American history--nearly 3), million votes; he topped Franklin D. 
Roosevelt's massive vote in 1936 by over 7 million votes (though 
Roosevelt's electoral vote in 1936 numbered 523 as against Eisenhower's 
hho). Then, in 1954, in his first term, the electorate returned 
a Democratic majority to both houses of Congress. In 1956, Eisen- 
hower beat his own record with more than 35 million popular votes 
and 457 electoral votes. But in the same election the voters in- 
creased the margin of majority for the Democrats in Congress. Dwight 
Eisenhower is not the only President who has had to face one or 
both houses of Congress controlled by the opposition party. Not 
since 1848, however, had the electorate, in the same year, chosen 
a President of one party (General Zachary Taylor) and elected the 
opposing party to both houses of Congress. Moreover, Eisenhower is 
the only President who has hed to contend for six out of his eight 
years in office with a Congress dominated by the opposition party. 


The relationships between the President and Congress are crucial 
to the conduct of foreign policy. Although the Constitution gives 
him the initiative, it does not make the President the "sole organ 
of foreign policy." It puts more limitations on the President's 
power in foreign affairs than in domestic matters. Though the Presi- 
dent is Commander in Chief, he must ask Congress for authority to 
raise and support the armed forces. Through its appropriating power, 
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Congress can gainsay the Commander in Chief even on specific plans 
for meeting our military objectives. Further, Congress, not the 
President, determines the basic organization for our national 
security. The President may recommend reorganization, but Congress 
can radically revise or even reject his recommendations. 


The President has the power to make treaties provided two-thirds 
of the Senators present concur. He may make executive agreements 
without such approval, but since all except self-executing agree- 
ments require congressional action, it behooves a politic President 
to secure the prior consent of Congress. Even a hint that the 
Senate might not concur in a treaty, or that Congress might not sup- 
port an executive agreement, could destroy the bargaining power 
of the President in ensuing negotiations. On the other hand, the 
fact that Congress cannot remove a President with whom it disagrees, 
can be a point of strength.1!- The American President enjoys fixed 
tenure whether or not he retains the confidence of Congress. 

Some thought was entertained that President Truman ought to resign 
when the electorate chose a Republican Congress in 196; no one 
suggested seriously that President Eisenhower ought to resign when 
a Democratic majority was elected in 195). 


The Constitution gives Congress, not the President, the power 
to provide for the common defense, to regulate commerce with foreign 
nations, to establish rules of naturalization, to regulate the value 
of foreign currency. The President may believe that economic aid 
and military assistance to our allies are absolutely essential for 
our mutual security, but he must depend on Congress for appropri-~ 
ations, The President may advocate reciprocal trade agreements 
as part of our world trade policy, but he must obtain congressional 
authorization. He may recommend changes in our immigration policies 
to complement our international relations, but he cannot make Con~ 
gress pass the legislation he thinks is so desirable, In short, 
American foreign policy is made jointly and inextricably by the 
President and Congress. 


When Dwight D. Eisenhower assumed office in January 1953, he 
had almost no experience in practical politics and only a sehool 
boy's comprehension of American government, He understood that the 
Constitution provided for three major branches, Congress, the Presi- 
dent, and the Courts, Congress would make the laws; the President 
would faitnfully execute the laws; and the Courts would settle 
disputes arising under the laws, 


President Eisenhower's first State of the Union Message was 
Simple, even naive: 

Our foreign policy must be clear, consistent and 
confident. This means that it must be the product of 
genuine, continuous cooperation between the Executive 
and Legislative branches of this government. It must 
be developed and directed in the spirit of bipartisanship.¢ 
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But “continuous cooperation between the Executive and Legislative 
branches" was (and is) not normal in this government. In the long 
drawn out battles of the New Deal and the Fair Deal Congress had 
tended to play the role of adversary to the President. Recurrent 
splits within the Democratic party emphasized the frequently person- 
al as well as institutional antagonisms between the White House 
and Capitol Hill. The Republicans! whole experience in national 
politics was negative; for 20 years, Republicans in Congress had 
developed their strategy within the framework of presidential initi- 
ative and congressicnal veto. Actually, not a single Republican 
Senator in 1953 had ever served under a President of his own party. 


On the executive side, not only was the President himself in- 
experienced, but the men he chose as his closest advisers, for his 
Cabinet and in his White House Staff, were not professional poli- 
ticians. For the most part, they were business men, military men, 
or public relations men, who had not worked their way through govern- 
ment. Ironically, the key man in Congress on whom the President 
counted to obtain “cooperation" between the Executive and the Legis- 
lature was Robert Taft, the Republican Senator from Ohio, who had 
more than anything wanted to be President. And Taft had led the 


fight in the Truman Administration against presidential "usurpation" 
of powers. 


One of the first innovations of the Eisenhower Administration 
was a series of luncheons for Congressmen. Though this was a 
minor tactic, it is an important clue to policy-making in the Hisen- 
hower Administration: the personal approach as a substitute for 
political resolution. If any one criticism can be made of policy- 
making in the Eisenhower Administration it is this overpersonalization- 
"getting to know you" - as a way of dispelling issues. In his 
initial relations with Congress, Eisenhower sought cooperation by 
"getting to know" every member of Congress and letting every Con- 
gressman "know" the President. The.first luncheon (Feb. 13, 1953) 
included 20 members of the House, 10 from each party. The final 
luncheon (May 12, 1953) included 6 Republicans and 12 Democrats 
from both houses. Senator Wayne Morse in the last group to be in- 
vited, informally appraised the technique. He said that he had 
"a delightful time" at the White House but still intended_to oppose 
the President when he thought the President was "wrong." 


Dwight D. Eisenhower's own notion of "politics" (May 31,1955) 
is exceedingly revealing. At his news conference the reporters were 
crowding him on a variety of difficult political problems: the polio 
vaccine situation, balancing the budget in the face of Soviet ad- 
vances in aircraft, a threatened automobile strike in Detroit, 
the Big Four Conference coming up in Geneva. 

Marvin Arrowsmith, Associated Press: Mr. President... 
I wondered if you cared to say how you like the game of 
politics after 3 years? | 
The President: Well, Mr. Arrowsmith, the term 
"politics" as such seems to be one of those words that 
means many things to many people. 
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We often use it in a derogatory sense, and I 
think in the general derogatory sense you can say, 
of course, that I do not like politics. 

Now, on the other hand, any man who finds him- 
self in a position of authority where he has a very 
great influence in the efforts of people to work 
toward a peaceful world, toward international rela- 
tionships that will eliminate or minimize the chances 
of war, all that sort of thing, of course it is a 
fascinating business. It is a kind of thing that 
would engage the interest, intense interest of any 
man alive. 

There are in this office thousands of unique 
opportunities to meet especially interesting peoplc, 
because the Government up here in Washington has 
become the center of so many things that, again, you 
have a very fascinating experience in meeting 
scientists, leaders in culture, in health, in govern- 
mental action, from all over the world. 

‘There are many things about the office and the 
work, the work with your associates, that are well, 
let's say, at least intriguing, even if at times they 
are very fatiguing. But it is a wonderful experience. 

But the word "politics" as you use it, I think 
the answer to that one, would be, no, I have no great 
liking for that. 


Such is President Eisenhower's interpretation of "politics"™ - 

a fascinating business, meeting interesting people. As to coping 
with the substance of political issues, for that he has "no 

great liking.” 


Counting on his personal influence and immense popularity, 
Eisenhower at first refused to exert executive leadership over 
Congress. Professing a deep respect for the tripartite nature of 
American government, he would do no more than outline his admin- 
istrative position and then wait for Congressional support. True, 
if the Republicans in Congress had stood firmly with their Presi- 
dent, the first two years of the Eisenhower Administration could 
certainly have been more effective. But the Republicans in 1952 
had selected a "winner" for the White House rather than an active 
party leader. Hence, many of the top Revublicans felt free to ig- 
nore or buck the presidential recommendations. On foreign aid, which 
the President considered crucial in the Administration's foreign 
policy, he failed to get the support of Charles Halleck (Ind.), the 
Republican majority leader in the 83rd Congress. Republican Rep- 
resentative Walter (Pa.) gave him as rough a time as Democratic 
Senator lMcCarran on the admission of 20,000 refugees from Euro- 
pean Communism. He did get an extension of the Reciprocal Trade Act 
but only after an enervating argument wherein Republicans rather 
than Democrats voiced the greatest opposition. 


In foreing policy, the most significant struggle between the 
President and Congress in the first two years revolved about the 
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Bricker Amendment championed by the Republican Senator from Dhio. 
The Amendment was a direct challenge to the supremacy of the Exe- 
cutive in the conduct of negotiations with foreign governments. 
Here, the President began to revise some of his earlier notions 
about the passive role of the Executive in law-making. His Admin- 
istration used every device it could to defeat the Amendment. 

Though the Bricker Amendment was eventually defeated by a single 
vote, it was a sorry victory tied in with the promise of the 
Secretary of State to pursue no further the Covenant for Human Rights 
which the American delegation on the Commission of Rights had helped 
to draft. 


Most conspicuous in attacks upon the Administration's foreign 
policy was Senator "Joe" licCarthy who accused the State Department 
of showing weakness toward Red China and softness toward subversives 
on the home front. Almost single-handedly, the Republican Senator 
from Wisconsin battled the Department of State and the Department 
of Defense. When the Army-McCarthy hearings were the headline news 
of 1954, the President, despite his military associations, declined 
to enter into the public controversy. He did rise to the defense 
of General Marshall and he did express his confidence in General 
Zwicker put at no time did he take direct issue with McCarthy. 

That he was embarrassed and ashamed of the Senator's perfomance was 
obvious. But if he privately disapproved of McCarthyism, he re- 
fused to comment on the censure proceedings which he considered 
strictly a matter of senatorial discipline. And though he refused 
to make available certain executive papers that McCarthy's Committee 
had demanded in its"investigation" of the Army, the President never- 
theless"upheld the right of the Congress to make legitimate in- 
vestigations into the affairs and conduct of executive departments, 
subject only to ee errs of national security and very clear 
public interest." 


That "Ike" likes to be likcd is another clue to the President's 
“way in politics. Though licCarthy had declared open war on the Presi- 
dent, Eisenhower told his news conference (Dec. 8, 195): 
I do not indulge in personal vituperation 
Or quarrels of any kind. I stand for positive things... 
I believe in positive things. I shall continue 
to believe in those things, and I am not going to 
cngage in any kind of personal quarrel with anybody 
on any subject that I can think of. 


A leader in politics cannot always be genial if he is confronted 
with rebellion in the party ranks. But, on this point,Eisenhower 
remained adamant; he would not rebuke his associates, and he would 
not use his presidential powers to discipline members of his own 
party who openly opposed him on the floors of Congress. 


In the spring of 1957, the President was having a tough time 
with the Senate Republican leadership who disagreed with him over 
the defense budget. If there is any single field in which Presi- 
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dent Lisenhower has highest competence, certainly it is in matters 

of national security and military needs. When Congress balked at 

the high cost of defense projected by the Administration, the Presi- 
dent reported to the American people "some facts" on the cost of 
their government - "good defense is not cheap defense." 8 Immediately 
following the President's radio and television speech, Senator 
Knowland, the Republican leader, deliberately repudiated the Presi- 
dent's plea, declaring that he hoped to cut about { 3 billions out 

of the budget. 


The next day in his news conference (May 15, 1957) the Presi- 
dent was asked how he planned to deal with such congressional op- 
position from his own party leader in the Senate. 

Chalmer M. Roberts, Washington Post: ... Are you 
going to do a ‘little lobbying up there? 
The President: Well, I often go up when I am 

invited, so I don't know what you call "lobbying" and 

what you don't. I would certainly try to influence 

people in quiet conversation to see the logic of the 

position I take. 

The "quiet conversation", however, failed to convince certain Repub- 
licans of"the logic" of the President's position. 


The following week the President delivered a special message 
to Congress on Mutual Security Programs. (May 21, 1957) By any 
criteria,it was a strong message. kisenhower made it perfectly plain 
that the Mutual Security Program was essential to Amcrican defense 
and that refusal to give adequate support "could hardly be more ill- 
advised or ill-timed." The same evening he reported to the nation 
over radio and TV. It was a carefully prepared speech explaining 
forcefully why the programs were necessary"for the safety of our 
nation." He held tight to the budget figure "it is a reasoned 
figure. And considering the issues at stake, it is a minimum figure." 
But, still, the Republican leadership in Congress fought the Presi- 
dent's figures. 


When the President was asked in news conference (May 22, 1957) 
whether he intended to "punish" the Republican members of Congress 
who didn't go along with his program, the President replied: "I have 
no right and no desire to punish anybody." When various newspaper 
columnists suggested that the President might invite the resignation 
of the Republican leader, Senator Knowland, again the President 
demurred: 

The organization of the Senate and the political 

parties within the Senate is a matter for Senate de- 

cision and for the party decision in the Senate. It 

has never crossed my mind to ask the resignation of any- 

body because they are no direct subordinates of mine. 


President Eisenhower has never been a strong party man. He had 
a hard time between 19,8 and 1952 deciding whether he would be a 
Democratic or a Republican Candidate for President. He was finally 
persuaded that it was better to be a Republican; and though the 
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pases of persuasion were probably riore personal than political, when 
he became a Republican President, he felt some responsibility for 
standing on the Republican platform. Confronted with opposition 
from his own party in Congress, he frequently found comfort in his 
own "mandate from the peoole". 2 and yet the President could not 
bring himself to enforce the discipline that a party leader must 

use to build up the corporate sense of party responsibility. The 
most he would ever admit was "degree of enthusiasm about people 

that stand with me and those that stand against me." He would not 
punish, or even threaten to punish, the rebels within his own party. 


The tisenhower Administration has becn bi-partisan from the 
outset in domestic and in foreign policy. The internal division of 
the Republican party betwcen Modern Republicans in the White House 
and the Conservative “‘epublicans in Congress, meant that not even 
in the 83rd Congress could Eisenhower count on a vote of confidence. 
Because he has always had to look to the Democrats in Congress to 
carry his legislative vronosals, the President could never afford 
to be strongly partisan. Despite pressures from his own party, he 
refused at first to participate at all in congressional contests, 
"T think that as President I have really no right to do so." 


President kisenhower's relations with the Democrats in Congress 
(except on the eve of clections when he campaigned for Republicans) 
have been remarkably cordial. In his first session with a Congress 
controlled by "the other party", he got nearly everything he asked 
for. Sam Rayburn at the end of the first session of the 8th Con- 
gress happily described it as "one of the most fruitful sessions 
of Congress that I have ever served in." He couldn't resist a 
political dig: "“If the President's own party had cooperated with 
him in a better way then we might have had a better record." And 
this was his simple explanation: 

We Democrats have not hated Liscnhower as many 
Republicans and so-called Vemocrats hated Roosevelt and 
Truman. The Democrats in this Congress have voted 
as if a Democrat had been in the White House. 


It is increasingly difficult to discover what a President 
personally belicves, since most of his public utterances are read 
from a script prepared by the White House team of ghostwriters. 
The transcripts of “isenhower's news conferences are probably most 
revealing as to what the President really thinks (or doesn't know) 
about political questions. Here is what the President said off-the- 
cuff to his news conference, February 10, 195k: 

Well, I think, first of all, it is quite apparent 

that I am not very much of a partisan. The times are 

too serious, I think, to indulge in partisanship to 

the extreme and I quite cheerfully admit there must be 

Democratic support for the enactment of certain parts of 

the program.... I don't believe in bitter partisanship. I 

never believe that all wisdom is confined to one of the . 

great partics, and I certainly have never in general terms 


criticized the other party, that is, to include its great 
membership. 
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Note the change in views in the speech prepared for him to read at 
a Republican rally at the Hollywood Bowl in Los Angeles, September 
When, unfortunately, the Congress is controlled 

by one political party and the executive branch by the 

other, politics in Washington has a field day. The conduct 

of government tends, under these conditions,to deteri- 

orate into an endless round of contests for political 

advantage - an cndless round of political mancuverings, 

of stagnation and inaction--of half-moeasures or no 

measures at all. 
The President went through the same routine in the elections of 
1956 and 1958, 1! alternating partisanship and bi-partisanship. 
But when the chips were down, the President supported every Repub- 
lican who was running for the House and Senate without regard to 
his: voting record in Congress. Thus he retained titular leadership 
over the party. 


The pattern was familiar by 1958. Asked at his news conference 
(January 15, 1958) whether he had "any special plans to persuade 
Congress or individual Congressmen to support /his/ program, such 
as offering or withholding support at the forthcoming election", 
the President replied firmly: ; 

No, I don't deal on that basis. I do every possible 

thing I can in the way of consultation, communication, 

both within the Congress and with people outside of 

Government, to persuade them of the soundness of the vicws 

that I have put before the Congress, for,in my opinion, 

the welfare of the United States. That I will continue 

to urge and argue far more behind the scenes than in 

front but, nevertheless, I will argue for it as long 

as I have strength to do it. 

In October, when the campaign heat was on, the President made a 

grand tour on behalf of the Republican candidates for Congress in- 
cluding the very ones who had been outspoken in their opposition 

to the Administration: "For ..merica, we nced a Republican Con- 
gress." It was hard going for the Republicans, the year of Sputnik, 
Little Rock, a business recession, the marines in Lebanon, and the 
Cuemoy crisis. The President was voushed into extreme partisanship. 


When the 1958 clections were over, and cven more Democrats 
were returned to Congress, the President resumed his bi-partisan 
views. 13 Foreign policy was a major issue in the 1958 elections 
(though the President had urged a bi-partisan stand). The Repub- 
licans criticized the Democrats as “appeasers" and the Democrats 
charged the Administration with "brinkmanship". But when the Presi- 
dent was asked in his news confcrence immediately following the 
elections (November 5, 1958) 

John Scali, Associated Press: ...Now that the 

Democrats have gained substantially in both the Senate 

and the House, do you foresee any change...in our 

basic lines of foreign policy? 
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The President could reply in all sincerity: "No, so far as I know, 
I don't know of any way in which I would change the general lines 
of our foreign policy." 


And the President was right. Despite all the adverse puBlic 
opinion that flared up in the press during the Quemoy crisis in 
the early fall and despite the landslide election of Democratic 
Congressmen in November 1958, the Administration would not have to 
make any sharp turn in its foreign policy. 


The 1958 elections ostensibly put President Lisenhower in the 
worst position vis a vis Congress of any President in american 
history. The first “lame duck" President, barred by the 22nd Amend- 
ment from succeeding himself in office, he could not tease or 
threaten Congress with the possibility of a third term. The Demo- 
cratic majorities:in Congress, 6l:.4 per cent in the Senate and 
6.8 per cent in the House, were almost unprecedented. Except in 
Andrew Johnson's ill-starred administration, no President had ever 
faced an opposition party of more than 56 per cent in Congress. 

The Democrats on their own had almost enough votes in the 86th 
Congress to override the President's veto on any legislative matter. 


The passing of the Republican leadership in the Senate from 
Knowland to Dirksen promised new problems in "liaison" between 
the Modern Republicans in the White House and the Conservative Repub- 
licans in Congress. Everett Dirksen had come into the Senate in 
1950, after beating Democratic leader Scott Lucas, in a campaign 
that had centered on the "failure" of President Truman's foreign 
aid program, "Operation Rathole". In Lisenhower's first term, 
Dirksen had opposed extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements, 
supported the Bricker Amendment, and voted for cut-backs in the 
Iutual Security Program. He played an important part in the sArmy- 
licCarthy hearings and strongly opposed the Senate censure of McCarthy. 
He parted company with McCarthy only when the Senator from Wisconsin 
accused the Administration of “appeasement.” His record for overall 
support of the Lisenhower Administration was good, however, (see 
attached chart) and when the Senator from Iliinois was up for re- 


election in 1956, Kisenhower came out for "my very good friend, 
Senator Everett Dirksen." 


after the 1958 elections, the Republicans in Congress dropped 
from li7 to 34 in the Senate, from 200 to 153 in the House. The 
Congressional Quarterly noted that out of the 16 departing Repub- 
lican Senators, only 6 had sunported the President as much as the 
average GOP Senator in 1958. On the foreign policy roll calls of 
1958, 8 of the Republican Senators had opposed the President more 
than half the time. 14 In the House about half of the retiring 
Republicans had given the President less than average support. Con- 
Sidering how many of the retiring Republicans had been a hindrance 
rather than a help to the Eisenhower Administration, the President 
could actually hope that many of the incoming Democrats would give him 


greater support, especially in foreign policy, during the remainder 
Of his ordeal in office. 
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The way to political office today is via the mass media in 
which the public relations managers present the party candidates 
with the same techniques and gimmicks they use to sell the people 
detergents and deodorants, cigarettes and insecticides. A candidate 
need not be experienced in politics, knowledgeable on great issues, 
or even truly "likeable", so long as he can be made to appear what 
the people have been persuaded to want. The important consideration 
in any national party convention is to choose a winning personality, 
aman the people will "like" when they see and hear his imege pro- 
jected on TV and radio. If later it turns out that the “winner" is 
not up to the fulfillment of his awesome responsibilities or to per- 
form the manifold duties that the office requires, the “organization 
man" comes to the rescue, providing professional management in 
lieu of leadership. Thus, as the presidential contests turn more 
and more on the personalitics of thé candidates, the Executive Office 


of the President becomes less and less dependent upon the person 
of the President. 


The Executive Office of the President was established in the 
second Administration of Franklin D. Roosevelt. FDR was an experi- 
enced politician, a party.leader affectionately and accurately 
called "Boss", one who had whatever courage it takes to resolve 
vublic issues with personal decision. President Roosevelt realized, 
however, that no one man alone can fill the President's job - 

"The President needs help." 


In 1937, the President's Committee on Administrative Management 
recommended that the President 

should be given a small number of cxecutive assistants 

who would be his direct aides in dealing with the mana- 

gerial agencies and administrative departments of the 

Government. These assistants, probably not .exceeding 

six in number, would be in addition to his present 

secrctaries, who deal with the public, with the Congress, 

and with the press and the radio. These aides would 

have no power to make decisions or issue instructions 

in their own right.... 1 
Recognizing the “growing complexity and magnitude of the work of 
the President's Office", the Committee further recommended that 
"the managerial agencies of the Governmont...should be greatly 
strengthened and developed as arms of the Chief “xecutive." When 
President Roosevelt transmitted these recommendations to Congress, 
there was hue and cry of "executive dictatorship" but two years 
later, Congress acknowledgcd the necessity of over-all management 
of the national government that had become sucha big business. 


Though the machinery of top management was assembled under 
his direction, Franklin D. Roosevelt continued to dominate the Presi- 
dency. When Harry S. Truman suddenly succeeded to the office with 
no previous experience in the executive branch, he was able to do 
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more than a creditable job because the machinery for the “xecutive 
Office of the President was already in running order. Truman was 
a professional politician; he made full use of the managerial 
machine in the Executive Office, but he ‘personally pushed the but- 
tons and pulled the levers. Even so, the pega | Office ex- 
panded remarkably during the Truman Presidency. a 


General Eisenhower's military training inclined him to use the 
staff principle in the President's Office. The White House Office 
became his"general staff" on whom he counted to plan the strategy 
of his whole ..dministration. The relatively small staff of his 
predecessors was immediately expanded into a sizeable corps of per- 
sonal advisers. Merlo Pusey assessing Eisenhower the President 
for the campaign year 1956 declared that President kisenhower had 
"built up what is probably the most powerful White House lobby 
ever assembled." 17 The United States Organization Manual (1960- 
61) lists 9 persons who serve the President “in the performance 
of the many detailed activities ‘incident to his immediate office." 
Not all of these are equglly involved in policy planning -- e.g. 
the Physician to the rresident or the Personal and Social Secretary 
of irs. Lisenhower. But individually and collectively, these men 
(and two women) sit in the seats of the mighty in the Eisenhower 
Administration. Eisenhower relies on them to provide him with 
special insights.--"briefs"-- when he is faced with the ultimate 
decisions of his high officc. 


again, probably the result of his military experience, President 

Eisenhower puts more emphasis on "organization for program imple- 
mentation." Under his ..dministration the national government has 

been effectively reorganized to secure maximum efficiency both in 
planning and in operations. Major reorganizations have been se- 

cured in the Stetc Department; the Defense Department; and in the 

area of foreign aid and mutual security. The keynote to re- 
Organization has been staff controls substituting for individual 


direction--"consultation", "cooperation", “coordination"-- at all 
levels. 


The Bureau of the Budget in the Lxecutive Office of the Presi- 
dent is in almost complete control of executive-legislative "pro- 
granming". Under the Lisenhower system (it is a system that now 
seems well established and instituttonalized) the President deals 
with Congress through "channels". i411 "administrative bills" are 
cleared through the Office of Legislative Reference. "This office 
coordinates and clears, for conformity with the program of the 
President, recommendations of the various agencies with respect to 
proposed legislation and enrolled bills." Without clearance from 
the Budget Bureau, legislation involving the administrative agencies 


is not likely to gain the rresidgpt's approval either before or 
after its trip through Congress.t+ 


The "Program of the President" is not the President's own but 
rather the coordinated strategy of the Organization Man in the 
Presidency. It is difficult to pin-point responsibility for policy- 
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making in any area of modern government; the bureaucracy is so large 
and the professional managers have developed a safe "passion for 
anonymity." In some respects, however, the making of forcign policy 
is more easily definaole. 


The President, as Chicf *xecutive, has overall 
responsibility for the direction of the forcign policy 
of the United States. The Department of State, through 
the Secretary of Statc, is the chief adviser to the 
President in this field and has primary rcsponsibility 
for initiating and implementing foreign policy. 


So long as John Foster Dullcs was Secretary of State, he was 
the President's chief adviser in forcign policy. No one could gain- 
say Foster Dulles in the mind of the President. Just after Dulles 
had proposed SE..TO the President told his news conference (May 5,195) 

Foster Dulles, in my opinion is the greatest Secretary 

of State in my memory, and he has my unqualified sup- 

port in what he is doing; so far as I know, I have agreed 

in advance to every policy te has ever brought forward. 


January 15, 1958, when the newsmen queried him of the possibility 
of Dulles resigning because of "increasing criticism...both here 
and abroad", the President angrily rejected the idea: 

The last person I would want to see resign is Mr. 

Dulles. I don't mind saying this: I think he is the 

wisest, most dedicated man that I know. I believe 

he has got greater knowledge in his field than any 

other man that I know. 


The Secretary of State is the President's "principal adviser" 
in foreign affairs; he is, however, but primus inter pares in the 
National Security Council. The National Security Council, estab- 
lished by Congress in 19,7, has become the most important policy- 
guiding group in the national government. When Eisenhower came 
into office in Janauary 1953, the nation was still at war with 
Korea; at no time since has the country really bcen at peace. 
Crisis after crisis in intcrnational relations has made national 
security the primary concern of the LKisenhower :dministration. 


The function of the National Security Council is “to advise 
the President with respect to the integration of domestic, foreign, 
and military policies relating to national security. It is not 
a policy-making body; the President put it plainly to his news 
conference (danuary 23, 1957) 

The National Sccurity Council is set up to do 

one thing: advise the President. I make the decisions, 

and there is no use trying to put any responsibility 

on the National Security Council -- it's mine. 


The President gives highest priority to the National Security 
Council mectings, rarely misses them, and always vresides over them 
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when present. 20 go long as Dulles was a member of the Council his 
words carried the greatest weight because of the close relationship 
between the Secretary and the President. Since Eisenhower does not 
seem to have the same personal fceling toward Secretary of State 
Herter, he lately has been more inclined to show his own authority 
in the group discussions. 


The work of the National Security Council is entirely off the 
record. Its discussions are not reported; its recormendations are 
never publicized. The reporters have repeatedly tried to get the 
President to hint at Council activities..But the President is on 
guard: "I don't talk about National Security Council decisicns any- 
where." Though Congress created the Council, the Couwncil has no 
relations whatsoever with Congress. It makes no reports to Congress, 
and the rresident will not release any Council documents to the 
Congress. For example, in January 1958, when Congress was most 
anxious to get its hands on the Killian and Gaither Panel. Reports, 
the President refused to furnish the material to Senate Majority 
Leader Lyndon Johnson on the grounds that Zhese were confidential 

reports to the President and the Council. 


The President "needs help" from Congress in developing a foreign 
policy that "integrates" with our national security. Our international 
commitments, military alliances, and vast program for “mutual assist- 
ance" cannot be executed without maximum cooperation from Congress. 
The fact that the “bisenhower Doctrine" is embodied in a Joint Reso- 
lution of Congress signed by the President is highly symbolic of 
the current trend in American foreign policy. <2 The President and 
Congress are making foreign policy together; both houses of Congress 
are brought into the picture; and both parties are joined in policy: 
decisions. The schedule of partisan.and bi-partisan meetings between 
the Executive and congressional leadership, the succession of presi- 
dential messages to Congress, the continuous testimony of State and 
Defense representatives before the congressional committees, the 
frequent appeal to the public via the mass media, are the most con- 
spicious ways in which-the fisenhower idministration has secured the 
"cooperation" of Congress. But, probably, even more effective has 


been the personal interaction between the White House Office and 
Capitol Hill. 


The President mcets at least once a week with the Republican 
leaders to discuss the "administrative agenda" for Congress. He also 
calls a White House Conference of the top Dernocrats as well as the 
Republicans in advance of all important legislative proposals. Indéed, 
these bi-partisan meetings have been held so regulcrly under President 
Hisenhower that they are virtually institutionalized as the Presi- 
dent's legislative council. The Special Assistants to the President 
who act as congressional liaison for the White House meet frequently 
with the legislative representatives of the various Departments in 
order to"coordinate" the lobbying activities of the Administration 
as a whole. They also keep in close contact with the Chairmen and 
minority leaders of the various committees and, when strategic, approach 
individual Congressmen on either side of the aisle. 
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as might be expected from a military man, the President has 
great respect for the organizational chain of command. Queried in 
a news conference (May 22, 1957) as to his "philsophy of presidential 
leadership" vis a vis Congress, the President explained: 
Well, with respect to Congress, of course,the 
first thing you must do is respect their organization. 
In other words, I would never go behind the backs of 
anybody in trying to deal with an individual if there 
is an organizational set-up...if leadership af Con- 
gress is definitely against a project in which I 
am interested, I am not barred, and by no means do I 
ever expect anyone to try to bar me from secing the 
individual Senators or Congressmen that I believe 
are sympathetic and can help. But the point is, you 
always go first to the lcadership and notify them 
of what you are doing. 


Though the biscnhower :.dministration prefers to work through 
the congressional leadership, it will, when pushed, take its cause 
directly to the people. On april 9, 1958, when newsmen asked the 
President how he expected to get his plan to reorganize the Defense 
Department through Congress, the President's first reaction was: 
"Here is something for the United States. Here is something that is 
necessary. I would get cnto the air as often as the television com- 
panies would let me on.“ Here is the typical Eisenhower approach: 
explain it to the people and count on popular support for counter 
pressures upon Congress. This is probably both the strength and the 
weakness of the Lisenhower satrategy-- its almost naive trust in 
public relations, its conviction that "this thing will go swimningly 
once people really understand it." Like most persons with simple 
convictions, the President does not realize that other persons may 
have cqually strong beliefs which they hold in plain opposition. 


as to persuading individual Congressmen, the President told 
his news conference (January 15, 1958): 
Well, you do a great deal of that, of course, and 
most of it off the record, because frequently you are 
talking to people of the othcr.party and you don't want 
to embarass..anybody. 
“The President manifestly can't get around the 
531 people in this whole Congress. He has to confine 
himself largcly to the people in the committecs and 
in the leaderships. 
Nevertheless, the President docs make many personal contacts, by phone, 
by letter, in personal talks. When he really wants something out of 
Congress (as for cxample his plan for the Pentagon) a steady stream 
of unrecordcd correspondence and unreported conversations proceeds 
from the White House to Capitol Hill. These personal touches are all 
intermeshed with the President's constitutional and political powers, 
his veto power, his patronage power, his position as party leader, 
and his personal prestige. 


Up to the congressional recess in July 1960, Eisenhower had 
vetoed 168 bills, public and private. 23 This, however, is a relatively 
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small number considering that Congress was controlled by the opposing 
party for six years. Harry Truman, for example, with only two years 
of an opposing majority in Congress, vetoed 250 bills, 195-53. 

Not until September 1959 did Congress muster enough opposition to 
override Eisenhower's veto. 24+ And not until 1959 did Congress 
seriously question the Prosident's nominations: in June 1959, Con- 
gress rejected a major appointment, that of Lewis Strauss as Secre- 
tary of Commerce. Two of the President's ambassadorial appointments 
also drew strong controversy in 1959 -- Clare Booth Luce as Ambas- 
sador to Brazil and Ogden Reid as i.mbassador to Israel. «a ]though 
both appointments were confirmed,the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittce was highly critical and the publicizing of the criticism led 
to the immediate resignation of Mrs. Luec. 


It is hard to appraise the effectiveness of the Eisenhower 
strategy with Congress. Exccutive-lcgislative relations in the 
american government are doubly confounded; by constitutional sepa- 
ration of powers with checks and balances; by the looseness of party 
tics to party programs. Tne President shoudl have becn most suc- 
cessful with the 63rd Congress which was controlled by his own party. 
and, as a matter of record, he did obtain strongest support from 
Congress in the first two ycars of his tenure. Despite party de- 
fection in both parties, it is generally truc that the Republicans 
have given him most support, the Democrats have given him most op- 
position. Thus, with the Verocrats increasing their majorities in 
each succceding elcction, the President's support has been correspond- 
ingly in decline reaching its lowest point in the preseht session 
with the 1960 elections now pending. 


Without bi-partisanship, the constitutional scparation of 
powers rigidly maintained could have resulted in complete deadlock 
in cxecutive-legislative rolations. But continuous consultation 
between the ..dministration and Congress on a bi-partisan basis has 
given the President a fairly creditable score in lcgislative cffective- 
ness. Since 1954, both Democrats and Republicans in the Scnate have 
given the President better than 50 per ccnt support on his forcign 
policy; the same holds generally for the House, cxcept in 1957, when 
the Democrats gave the President slightly undcr 50 per ccnt sup- 
port. (Sec attached table.) 


The White House tactic of comentrating on the congressional 
leadership has been notably successful: the leaders of both partics 
have gconerally given a high degree of support to the Administration. 
Thus, in 1957, the Democratic and Republican loader in the Senate 

Johnson and Knowland) gave nearly identical and better than 90 per 
cent support to the President's position in foreign policy. In 1959, 
Eisenhower's worst year to datc, Lyndon Johnson gave the President 
hore support than Everett Dirksen; in the House, John McCormack gave 


the President the same support as Charles Halleck on foreign policy 
votes. (See table attached.) 
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Through prior consultation with the congressional leadership, 
the Administration lcarns the outside limits of what it can expect 
from Congress and realistically charts its asking program within 
these limits. If the President had been able to count not only upon 
a Republican majority in the 83rd Congress, but upon a majority of 
Modern Revublicans, his first Administration might have attcmpted 

a more ambitious program. On the other hand, if, after the 1954 
clections, he had been continuously confronted with a majority bloc 
of Liberal Democrats, he would certainly have gotten something more 
and something less than his final record. The fact that he succecded 
as well as he did with a Congress controlled for six out of cight 
years by "the other party" must be attributed to a coalition of 
Modern Republicans and Conservative (cspcecially Southern) Democrats 
that went with him down the Middle of the Road. The lack of party 
responsibility for legislative program ing, the lack of cffective 
discipline within each party, the crossing of party lines without 
pains or penalties -- these make congressional government possible 
when an eclectorate chooses its President from one party and its 
Congress from the opposition party. 


Because we have had more congressional government than presi- 
dential leadership in the past six years, the focus of political 
powcr has shifted from the White House to Capitol Hill. It is not 
conincidence that the chicf contenders for political leadcrsnip in 
the national arena have made their names known on the legislative 
rather than cxecutive side of our government. 


The course of forcign policy under President kisenhower has 
certainly not run smoothly. The ..dministration has faced one crisis 
after another, from every corner of the world -- Formosa, Indonesia, 
Berlin, Suez, Hungary, Lebanon, Cuba, Paris, Tokio. To meet such 
contingencies with more than brinkmanship the lLisenhowcr Administra- 
tion preparcd its overall plan for national security: 


1. International cooperation and hemisphcric solidarity. 

2. Amilitary system of collcctive security, N..TO,SE.TO etc. 

3. Economic aids to our allies for mutual security. 

lh. Economic assistance to underdeveloved areas. 

5. s&ccelerated national defensc, stepping up our own combat 
capability. 

6. Streamlining the organization for national defense. 

7. Personal diplomacy and the spirit of Camp David. 


The Lisenhowcer Administration has proved to be most vulncrable 
not in its»pettttes por se, but in its policy machinery. This is 
ironical for the special contribution of the Lisenhower Administration 
has been its perfection of the Organization Man in the presidency. 
With all its emphasis on “policy planning", the "planners" were 
caught out on one remote contingency, the downing of an American 
espionage plane in the heart of Russia on the eve of the Paris Sum- 
mit. With all the emphasis on “consultation", "coordination", and 

communication", the whole apparatus broke down for lack of effective 
liaison at one critical point. "Top management" was out of town 
on the day that Khrushchev made his"stupendous" announcement to the 
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Supreme Soviet. The mismanagement of the U-2 incident occurred, 

not at the level of policy-making, but in the area of public rela- 
tions. The initial statements from the White Housc, the State Depart- 
mont, and the NASA, that touched off the crisscross of cover 

stories and public confessions, were routine press releases from in- 
formation officers who had not becn informed. 


On May 9, following the "big goof" in public relations, Sec- 
retary of State herter, " frankly and without apology" told the world 
that American civilian aircroft had for some time been cngaged in 
"oxtensive aerial surveillance"within the Soviet Union. On May 11, 
the President, speaking from notes, told his news conference that 
"intelligence gathering...is a distasteful but vital necessity." 

On May 14, the President took off for Paris without a radio and tele- 
vision address as had becn his custom on the eve of his other good 
will missions. From then on the Administration's congressional 
liaison was hard pressed to cxplain how so many mistakcs could be 
made in so little time by so many persons in high places. 


it first, under the impression. that the Paris Conference would 
procecd as scheduled, Congress rallied round the President to give 
the impression of “national unity" at home. Four top men in the 
Democratic party (Johnson, Rayburn, Fulbright, and Stevenson) wired 
their support to the President in hopes that bbe show of bi-partisan- 
ship might improve the President's position. On May 17, the Paris 
Conference ended .before it began. On May 18, Premicr Khrushchev 
met the press at the Palais de Chaillot, and there, in the presence 
of some 2000 correspondents represcnting the mass madia of the world, 
the Soviet leader gave the szamcrican President a terrible verbal 
drubbing. kisenhower suffercd in silence, but on his way home, in 
Lisbon, he humbly observed, "“pcrhaps leaders here and there may 
make mistakes." 


The U-2 incident, the failure of the Summit Conference in 
Paris,and the cancellation of the President's visit to Japan, all 
in the month of May 1960, provoked the sharpest attacks yet upon 
the Liscnhower Administration. On May 19, :dlai Stevenson, abandon- 
ing the Democratic unity line, accused the President of handing 
Khrushchey "the crowbar and sledge hammer to wreck the meeting." 
He told a Cook County Democratic Dinner, "We cannot weep this whole 
sorry mess under the rug in the name of national unity." Next day, 
Vice President Nixon said he was "greatly shocked by the tcnor and 
the timing of the speech"; he felt that foreign policy ought not to 
be a campaign issue. 9n the same day, the Democratic Study Group 
in the House, comprising 38 i Liberg}s" sent eight questions to the 
-hite House by special messcnger. 2 _ By coincidence, Chester Bowles, 
Kennedy's adviser on forcign policy, was a member of the group. On 
May 22, the lemocratic National Committee gave official blessing 
to foreign policy as a prime campaign issue, "the fiasco in Paris 
raises again the whole issuc of the lack cf competence of the present 
administration." 
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On May 23, the Senate cngaged in extensive debate with campaign 
overtones. On May 2h, the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations an- 
nounced that it would undertake a review of the events incident to 
the Summit Conference. Chairman Fulbright denicd any partisan in- 
tent:"the basic strength of our democracy is found in our capatity 
of self-avpraisal, our ability to be critical without destroying 
our unity." The Committee qucstioned Secretary Herter on the whole 
beckground of the Paris mectings and listened to Secretary Gates 
justify "the communications alert" ordered after the President's ar- 
rival in Paris. It called on Dr. Hugh Dryden, Deputy idministrator 
of the NSA and on Allen Dulles, Director of the CIu to explain.the 
working relation between these two agencies. Though most of the 
hearings were in executive session,the press was kept well informed 
on the general nature of the testimony. 


The Scnate Committee on Foreign Relations made its official 
report June 28. It found that the President's assumption of personal 
responsibility for the U-2 flights was "unprecedented in intelligence 
operations". It felt much emphasis may have been placed 
on justification of the flights." 28 The Committee withheld any direct 
criticism of the President. It could not state positively whether the 
Paris Confcrence might have proceeded or whether Khrushchev's be- 
havior in Paris might have been significantly different “if the in- 
cident had been handled differently." With insufficient information 
as to why the U-2 flight was made at such critical time, the Com- 
mittce could only hint that the flight should not have gone. 


Meantime, Senator Jackson's Sub-Committee on the National 
Policy Machinery got into the act. The SUb-Committce had been estab- 
lished in July 1959, "to determine whether our government is now 
properly organized to mcet the challenges of the cold war." Its 
Chairman, Henry Jackson (D-Wash.), had worked out "certain guide lines 
for the study" with_the White House Office, namely with Deputy Assist- 
ant Bryce Harlow. ©? The study was to cover the National Security 
Council, the Presidency, the Departments of State and Defense, the 
Bureau of the Budget and the Treasury. It had begun public hearings 
in February 1960, after a preliminary "six months of hard work." 
The Sub-Committee extended its investigation of the administrative 
organization for national security to include the events of May 1960. 
It heard Secretarics Herter, Gates, and others explain the tntelligence 
gathering policies that led to the U+2 incident and the Paris debacle. 
On June 16, the Committee obliquely criticized the Administration 
in a published statement of "tested principles" governing intelligence 
activities. 30 The subsequent appointment of Senator Jackson as 
Democratic National Chairman, however, rather detracts from the “non- 
partisanship of the Committee's reports. 


The U-2 incident broke in the midst of the .dministration's 
battle to gct its Mutual Security Program through Congress. On May 2, 
in his semi-annual Report on Mutual Security, the President warned 
Congress that unless the Wast was prepared to give greater aid to 
the underdeveloped countrics "whole continents" might fall to com- 
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munism. On May 3, in a Special Mcssage, he asked Gongress to take 
action on various legislative proposals including appropriations for 
Mutual Security. On May lh, he told a breakfast gathering of Repub- 
lican Congressmen (the 83 Club) that if Congress Went too far in 
cutting the forcign aid program he intended to call them back in 
special session. Just before he flew to Paris, he received and signed 
the Mutual Security ct of 1960 in which Congress authorized 
$88,700,000 less than the Administration had requested. «And the 
battle was but half over-- "authorization" is not “appropriation". 
Representative Otto Passman (D.-La.) indicated that his Sub-Com- 
mittee on Appropriations might actually appropriate $1.5 billions 
less than the figure authorized. Thus, the congressional liaison of 
the White House had to lobby for the Administration's basic program 


at the same time that stellar Scnators were charging administrative 
misconduct:of foreign policy. 


IV. 


What can a political scientist make of this complicated and con- 
fusing review of foreign policy under President Eisenhower? What 
can we expect after January 20, 1961? 


First of all, the direction of forcign policy will be deter- 
mined by mon and cvents outside this country over whom the newly 
elected President and the 87th Congress will have no jurisdiction. 
The new .dministration must continue’ to gear its foreign policy to 
the national security but it will have to meet its contingencies 
ad hoc. It will be constrained largely by the over-all pattern of 
the Liscnhower program--just as HKisenhower had to work from the 
Truman Doctrine and Truman had to honor Roosevelt's commitments. 
The war against communism will not be abated. Premicr Khrushchev 
engages in wishful thinking while he waits out the ..merican presi- 
dential clections; on this point, American foreign policy is bi-partisan. 


The .umerican electorate will determine the broad base of exec- 
utive-legislative relations for the New dministration. Since the 
President and Congress share responsibility for jmerican foreign 
policy, the optimum rclationship is achieved when the President and 
Congress are of the same party. If the people clect a Democrat to 
the Presidency they ought also to choose a Democratic Congress 80 
that the incoming President may cnjoy maximum support. If the people 
prefer another Republican Administration, they ought to elect a Repub- 
lican Congress so that the next President will not be as handicapped 
as Eisenhower has been for six out of eight years in office. 


The performance of the Democrats in Los ingeles and the Repub- 
licans in Chicago is fair indication that both major parties are still 
determined to cover up rather than to resolve the issues which rend 
€ach internally. But, until the party organization in Congress is 
empowered to dicipline its members who defect from the party line; until 
the President is willing to impose pains and withhold pleasures from 
the errant mombers of his own party in Congress, the incoming Presi- 
dent is going to have to build up his own congressional coalition out 
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of the middle of both parties. There will be more, not less,"bi- 
partisanship" in the New administration; less, not more, partisan 
responsibility for national policy. (The public relations people will 
call it "national unity.") 


Senator Jackson's Sub-Committee reports that "in immense body 
of recommendations exists concerning possible improvements in the 
organization of Congress as it relates to national sccurity." 31 It 
is argucd that Congress lacks "mechanism" for dealing with national 
security problems"in the round". Along with the New -.dministration, 
we need a New Congress: with more coordination of committees, e.g. 
Foreign Relations and irmed Services; more joint committees, e.g. 
Joint Committee on National Security, or,perhaps, a Joint Committee 
on the State of the Union; more liaison with administrative agencies; 
more liaison with the White Houses; ectc,ectc. 


But, because the Constitution gives the initiative in foreign 
policy to the Executive, the role of Congress will continue to be more 
negative than positive, more critical than constructive. There are 
also the practical problems: Congress does not (and probably should 
not) have access to the whole body of confidential intelligence that 
is directly available to the Executive. In any event, no President, 
from General Washington to General Eisenhower, has been willing to 
hand over all the information and documents in forcign affairs demanded 
by inquisitive Congressmen or investigating committees. Senator 
Fulbright, Chairman of the Senate Committce on Forcign Relations, has 
conceded the hard facts: 

The prefessionally trained personnel, and the complex 
communication network that is involved in formulating 

and executing forcign policy, are not, and should not be, 

under the direct control of the Senate. They are and 

should remain, under the direct control of the President. 
Moreover, because Congress has no naticnal constitucncy comparable 
~ to the President's, cach Congressman is politically bound to give 

a great deal of his time amattention to legitimate local interests. 
Many members of Congress, cspecially those who have long tenure on 
the committees that handle foreign affairs, and the armed services, 
do have a specialized and sustained interest in forcign nolicy. But 
(as Senator Fulbright observes) if the Congressman: 

fails to speak to the local voice--while trying at the 

same time to serve the national interest--it scems safe to 

make one prediction about his future. The people of 

his state will see that he has time to write his memoirs, 

following the next election. 3¢e 
Thus, both for constitutional and practical reasons, the New Congress 
is not likely to concern itself obsessively with the day to day con- 
F duct of forcign policy. The Ncw Congress will leave it largely up 


to the President to turn the national interest into public policy 
in foreign affairs. 


1 Even if the New President is a strong party man, with a personal 
liking for politics, and a majority following in Congress, he will 
still need a great deal of help. Whoever becomes President in 
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January 1961, takes over the Organization Man of the Sisenhower :d- 
ministration. No doubt, new specialists will appear in the White 

House Office; more liaison officers will be needed for interdepart- 
montal communications and congressional relations; more public relations 
experts will be needed to project the presidential image and to 

"equate the public interest with the public policy". 


The New Aidministration will find that the cxisting machinery 
for "formulating" and "integrating" and "implementing" our national 
security policy is outdated. It will introduce new machinery and 
propose new modes of operation. . Countless suggestions are already 
under consideration in Scnator Yackson's Sub-Committee: increase 
the size of the National Security Council staff; broaden its scien- 
tific and military base; expand the national security planning staff 
in the *hite House Office; give the Secretary of State greater weight 
in the national policy machinery, perhaps apnoint a super-Secretary 
of State for over-all direction of foreign affairs and a Minister 
of Foreign iffatrs to represent the United States at foreign ministers 
meetings; appoint more ambassadors at large; put a representative 
of the State Department in the Policy Planning Staff of Defense; put 
a representative of Defense in the Policy Planning Staff of State, etc. 


"Have bricf--will govern"-- this has been the policy approach 
of the Lisenhower idministration. No one in top management is ex- 
pected to do his own work, think his own thoughts, speak his own 
mind, reach his own conclusions. The President is kept so busy by 
the ceremonial routine of his office that he has time only to be 
"priefed" by his special assistants before he makes major policy 
decisions. The Department Heads who sit in the National Security 
Council are usually so busy with the public relations of their offices 
that they too depend on policy planning staffs to prepare. the approp- 
riate "policy positions" for group discussions. In Council, they 
"come to agreement", “reach consensus" --paper agreements, ambiguous 


consensus. The Organization Man at best can cooperate,coordinate, 
conform. 


The President is no longer an individual; it is an Organization. 
'Group think", this perforce is the policy machinery of modern ad- 
ministration. The government of the United States has gotten much 

too big for any one man to run it; the presidency is literally many 
men. This is not an adverse reaction to President Eisenhower under 
whom the presidency has been nost efficiently institutionalized. 

No man, not even a Jefferson, or a Lincoln, can fill the whole offi¢e 
of the President today. In the New ..dministration, the conduct of 
foreign affairs and the decisions for national security will continue 
to be processed by policy machinery and packaged by public relations. 
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In the midst of the Potsdam Conference, the turn of party fortunes 
in the British Parliament caused the ‘ieee of Churchill and 
the substitution of Atlee. 

State of the Union Message, February 2, 1953. 


Congressional Quarterly, Weckly Report , Vol. 41 (May 15, 1953)p.633. 


President's News Conference, May 31, 1955. Transcripts of the 
President's news conferences appear chronologically in the Public 
Papars of the Presidents of the United States: Dwight Db. Eisenhower. 
These arc now published for tho years 195-59 by the Government 
Printing Office. Subsequent refcrences to the news confcrences will 
not be ‘footnoted when the date is given in the text. 


5S. The President expressed his own onposition in the news conference 
February 3, 1954: "...when it comes to the point of using any amend- 
ment to change or alter the traditional and constitutional balances 

of power among the three departments of Government, a feature of our 
Constitution that is the very genius of our whole system of government, 
I won't compromise one single word. .That is exactly where I stand." 


6. See President's remarks in the news conference of April 29, 195): 
Richard Wilson, Cowles Publications: Mr. President, as a former com- 
manding general of the United States army, what do you think of all 

the excitement at the Capitol ovor the privileges granted this private? 
[Private Schine who had been one of McCarthy's research assistants./ 


The President: I trust that you ladies and gentlemen will excuse me 
for declining to talk at all abaut something that---the whole businesg-,,. 
that I don't think is something to talk about very much, I just hope 
it is all concluded very quickly, That*s all, 


and in the news conference of June 25 195k: 


Edward Milne, Providence Journal; Mr, President, do you think Senator 
McCarthy is hurting your program on the Hill? 


The President: Next question, 
7~ News Conference, December 8, 195). 


8. Radio and Television Report to the .imerican People on the Cost of 
their Government, May 14, 1957: "...no great reductions possible 
unless Congress eliminates or curtails existing programs, or unless 
all of us demand less service from the government, or unless we are 
willing to gamble with the safety of our program,..These are decisions 
that must be made by the President, as he presents his recommendations 
to the Congress...To this kind of problem I have devoted most of 

my life." 

Texts of the President's speeches appear chronologically in The Public 
Papers, op. cit., When date is given, no further footnote is offered. 
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9. When the Republican leadership in Congress was fighting the White 
House figures on national defense and mutual security in 1957, the 
President told his news conference, May 22, 1957: 

"When a political party gets together and agrees upon a platform and 
that platform is presented to the samérican public as the political 
basis on which they are going to try to conduct the Government if 
elected, they should remain truc to it. I believe they should stick 
with it through thick and thin unless onditions so change that any- 
one wovld understand that some change would have to be made in this 
platform." 


10. Congressional Record, Vol. 101, (Aygust 2, 1955) p. 1317. 


ll. «&t the news conference, February ), 1954, when he disclosed his 
intention to run for a second term, the President explaincd: 

"This is what I believe; if we are honestly dedicated to a two-party 
system, that is to a single party responsibility in this country, 

the Legislature and the bkxecutive should properly be in the same hands, 
so that there can be responsibility fixed without crimination or 
recrinination." 

at the same time, since he would still be working with a Democratic 
Congress, he had to be practical. Hence to the question: "Do you 
believe, Sir, that the existence of a Democratically controlled Con- 
gress has prevented the adoption of any important part of your program?" 
he replied by hedging: 

"T have never analyzed it that way. ind I couldn't say for sure, but 


ido say, as I just admitted, that in many instances I have had 
definite Democratic approval. 


12. In a speech at Los Angeles (October 20, 1958) for example, he 
urged Californians to send all Republicans to Congress and to elect 
William Knowland their Republican Governor: "...Either we choose 
left-wing government or sensible, forward-looking government--- 
spendthrift government or responsible government---overpowering 
Federal government or government close to home---frustrated, stymied 


government or efficient government able to keep its promises to 
america. 


13. New conference, November 5, 1958. 
andrew F. Tully, Jr., Scripps-Howard: "Sir, after some of your 


campaigning, do you anticipate additional trouble with the Democratic 
Congress this time?" 


The President: "Not at all. I have always dealt with the Democratic 
Congress in what I thought, in my honest conviction was good for 

the country, and I think there are a lot of them believe that they 
want to do what is good for the country. I assure you again that 
I'm talking about a good many people in that party." 


14. Congressional Quarterly, Weekly Report, Vol. 16 (November 7, 1958) 
Pp. Bricker, Ohio; Revercomb, W.Va.; Malone, Nev.; Martin, Pa.; 
Flanders, Vt.; Ives, N.Y.; Jenner, Ind.; Barrett, Wyo. 


15. The President's Committce on Administrative ‘Mlanagement , Report, 
January 1937, U.S. Government Printing Office. p. 5. 
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16. In January 1953, the White House Office numbered 19 positions 

including three Secretaries to the President, the sssistant to the 

President, Special Counsel to the President, and six idministrative 
Sssistants. 


17. Merle J. Pusey, Eisenhower the President. (New York: MacMillan, 
1956.) 203. 


18. The Budget Bureau does not initiate legislation but it does see 
to it that no bills are proposed to Congress which do not conform to 
the President's program. Even after an "administrative bill" has 
passed Congress, the President relies on his "brief" from the Office 
of Legislative Reference to recommend appropriate action. 


19. The United States Government Organization Manual, 1960-61. 


20. The Vice President acted as Chairman during the several long 
illnesses of the President. 


21. Public Papers, op. cit., 1958. #19, Letter to Senator Lyndon Johnson. 


22. How closely the Executive must work with Congress in policy-making 
is illustrated in the development of the Eisenhower Doctrine. See 
appendix 4. 


23. For an analysis of Eisenhower's use of the veto see the Congressional 
Quarterty -:lmanac, 15:661, 1959. 


eh. Congress overrode (September 9, 1959) a public works appropriation 
bill including new starts on water projects opposed by the Preddent. 
Congress was able to override the President's veto a second time (July 1, 
1960) on the 74 per cent pay raise of federal employees. 


25. It was also a strategic step in party politics, to protect the 
Democratic Party from subsequent charges of appeasing communists. 


26. The 38 House Democrats headed by Frank Kowalski (D."Conn.), were 
joined by 18 more “liberals” who attached their names to the White 


Be, ee ter by May 23. Congressional Record, Vol. 106,(May 10,1960) 
Pp. 91 e 


27. U:S. Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, Hearings, May 27, 
June 2, 1960. U.S. Government Printing Office. 


28. U.S. Senate..Committce on Foreign Relations, "Events Relating to 


the Summit Conference" Reports June 28, 1960. U.S. Government 


Printing Office. The ort was colored by partisanship. Alexander 
Wiley (R.-Wis.) joined by Frank Lausche (D.-Ohio), declared that the 


Report was "to a large degree unsatisfactory". Four of the Republicans, 
though approving the Committee Report "which is a result of composite 
Committee views" also agreed with the Wiley-Lausche dissent. Homer 


popehart (R.-Ind.) voted against the Report because he did"not think 


promotes the best interests of the United States and international 
relations." 
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29. U.S. Senate, Sub-Committee on National Policy Machinery of the 
Committee on Government Operations, Hearings, Part I, (February 23, 
2h, 25, 1960). p. 5. | 

The gencral qestions to which the Sub-Committee sought answers 
run like this: 

1. What is the present structure for formulating, coordinating, 

and implementing natidénal policy? 

e. What is it supposed to accomplish? 

3. Is it doing it? 

lh. In what areas are there grave shortcomings? 

5S. Why is this the case? 

6. What improvements should be made? 


30. "The conduct of diplomacy must be insulated from sensitive in- 
teliigence operations. Intelligence is a source of information for 
diplomacy, not a part of it... Public revelation of sensitive intel- 
ligence is never a harmless act...If public statements have to be 

made at all, they must be only in response to overriding national 
interest and under the control from the outset of one high authority." 
The text of the Committee's "tested principles" appears in the New 
York Times, June 17, 1960. 


31. U.S. Senate, Sub-Committee on National Machinery, “Organizing 
for National Security", Interim Report, January 18, 1960. U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 


32. Speech, Senator J.\J. Fulbright, Gabriel Silver Lecture on Inter- 
national Understanding, Columbia University, May 7, 1960. (mimeographed.) 
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appendix ..: The LKisenhower Doctrine 


On December 31, 1956, the President met with the Republican leaders 
of Congress for a "general discussion of fereign policy, mutual security 
and national defense programs." The following day, the President and 
Secretary of State met with the Congréssional leadership of both parties. 
The President explained his proposals to meet the problems in the Middle 
Bast. The Secretary of State, Secretary of Defense, the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Chairman of the ..tomic Energy Commis- 
sion, the Director of the United States Information gency, and the 
Secretary of Commerce joined in the discussion. "It was agreed that 
the matter should be promptly dealt with on the basis of an early 
Presidential message to Congress and hearings by the appropriate Con- 
gressional committees." 


On January 2, 1957, the Secretary of State met with and “briefed" 
first the Members of the Foreign ..ffairs Committee and Representatives 
albert, ..rends, Cannon, Halleck, McCormack, J.S. Martin, Taber and 
Vinson; and then the Members of the Foreign Relations Committee and 
Senators Bridges, Russell and Saltonstall. On January 5, 1957, the 
President delivered a Special message requesting the “cooperation of 
Congress" to supnort an enlarged program of economic aid to the Middle 
East and to authorize him to use armed force, if necessary, to deter 
communist armed aggression in the Middle East. On the same day, Thomas 
Gordon (D.-I11l.) Chairman of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
introduced a’resolution incorporating the President's request. 


The House Committee on Foreign ..ffairs opened hearings on the 
President's Middle “ast Resolution January 7. Secretary Dulles testified 
before the Committee, “until the Congress has actually spoken, there 
is doubt in the Middle Last and there may be doubt in the Soviet Union." 
The Committee, mostly in closed sessions, questioned the Seé¢retary on 
all ramifications of the s:dministration's foreign policy. The House 
Committee reported out favorably on January 25, and on January 30, 
after brief debating, the House voted 355-61 for the Gordon Resolution 
giving the President substantially what he had asked for. The vote 
was bi-partisan: 188 Democrats and 167 Republicans in support; 35 
Democrats and 26 tepublicans in opposition. 


Meantime, the President on January 10, 1957, in his -.nnual Mes- 
Sage to Congress on the State of the Union again requcsted congres- 
sional authorization for "our proposed programs in the Middle ast." 
The Senate Committees on the Armed Services and Foreign Relations, 
sitting jointly, opened their hearings on January lh, The Secretary 
of State also appeared before this group to undergo a gruclling examin- 
ation over four days. The Senators rehashed with the Secretary the 
conflict of authority between the President and Congress over the 
use of armed forces before or without a declaration of war. (The same 
issue that plagued the Truman ..dministration over the ordering of ’ 
troops into Korea in 1950 and troops to Europe in 1951.) The Secretary 
insisted that the Commander in Chicf has discretionary power under the 
Constitution, but for purposes of public relations, cspecially abroad, 


it is strategic to-secure for the President the prior endorsement 
of Congress. | 


The Senators, especially zealous to preserve their "power of the 


. 
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purse", balked at giving the President discretionary use of funds. 
again,the Secretary was urgent in his plea: "Tf Congress is not willing 
to trust the President...I say that we cannot win this battle." 

The Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, after many executive sessions... 
with State and Defense represcntatives, reported favorably on the 
Middle “ast Resolution. Still, the Senate exercised its prerogative 

to function as a public forum, debating the Resolution over 13 days. 
With debate running high on Capitol Hill, the President again conferred 
with the congressional leadership on February 20, 1957. That night 

he spoke over radio and TV to the .smerican people, trying to explain 
the complicated situation in the Middle bast and pointing out. the 
pressing need for congressional action to insure the success of 
american foreign nolicy. 


The Resolution, significantly amended, passed the Senate March 5, 
by a 72-19 roll-call vote, 2 Republicans and 30 Democrats in favor, 
16 Yemocrats and 3 Republicans opposed. The House--- 350-60 --- then 
agreed to the Reso’ution as passed by the Senate. nd, finally, on 

.March 9, the President signed the Joint Resolution. Upon signing , 
the President announced that James P.:Richards, former Chairman of 
the House Foreign ..ffairs Committee, had agreed to head a special 
mission to the H;ddle East to explain the purposes of the Resolution 
to the countries concerned and to report back to the President on 
the most cffective ways of carrying out these purposes. 
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Congressional Support for Eisenhower's Foreign Policy * 


19542 1955 19563 1957 1958 1959 


. Overall support f. 


Pres. position 82 75 70 68 76 52 
senate 
2, Dem. support overall 38 56 39 Si ub 38 
3. Dem. support for. pol. x 71 S7 61 53 Sh 
Democratic leadership support on policy 
Lyndon Johnson LS 3 6 92 LS 79 
Earl Clements 39 77 59 ~- -- -- 
Carl Hayden 62 90 "QL 88 56 83 
Richard Russell 23 RT h2 hl 
Walter George 36 73 82 -- 
James Fulbright. 3h. 57 77 77 56 76 
Mike “ansfield 30 73 68 69 35 48 
Theodore Green SS 73 Sh 85 58 78 
John Kennedy 7 7 86 81 3 55 
5. Rep. support overall 72 72 72 69 67 72 
6. Rep. support for. pol. x 75 67 75 62 70 
7. Republican leadership support on foreign policy 
Styles Bridges 69 63 6h. 19 68 62 
Leveiett Saltonstall181 97 96 73 72 
Alexander Wiley ho 77 - OQ 96 72 86 
Joseph McCarthy 31 3 -- -- -- 
Everett Dirksen 83 3 86 92 89 72 
Thomas Kuchel 79 93 91 92 89 93 
William Knowland 91 100 91 92 78 -- 
House 
8. Dem. support overall Mh 53 52 9 55 — ho 
9. Dem. support for. pol. x 69 76 7 63 68 
10. Democratic leadership support on foreign policy 
Sam Rayburn 8 
John McCormack LS 100 3 60 67 78 
Clarence Cannon 58 100 3 ho 78 Wt 
Carl Vinson 39 100 ir 7 56 7 
James Richards 67 3 -- 
Thomas Gordon 65 92 53 67 
Thomas Morgan 37 Ete) 2 67 67 78 
Carl Albert 32 100 3 60 89 78 
ll. Rep. support overall 71 60 72 Sh S2 68 
12. Rep. support for. pol. x 50 70 61 56 S7 
13. Republican leadership support on foreign policy 
Joe Martin -- 92 3 80 89 56 
Charles Halleck 89 83 2 58 89 78 
Leslie Arends 8h. 92 3 80 78 67 
John Taber 63 33 3 100 by 56 
Dewey Short 32 8 
Robert Chiperfield 71 2 3 73 89 78 


These percentages taken from the Congressional Quarterly Almanac: 
percentages based on test roll-calls selected by staff of Congres- 
Sional Quarterly. 

C. Gu. Almanac does not give breakdown for 195 on foreign policy. 
This percentage based on 77 roll-calls testing President's program. 
1956 House - this is based on three roll-calls only, gives number 
and not percentage of support votes. 
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Introduction 


In nearly every field of social theory, contemporary scholarship seems to be 
testing democratic institutions by their capatity to deal with the changing needs 
of society. This continues to be a fundamental responsibility of Jurisprudence 
and behavioral theory. No doubt the most severe tests of judicial institutions 
occur during periods of convulsive social change. For that reason, I am concentrating 
upon two historical models of the most convulsive crises that a democratic people 
can experience: civil war and enemy occupation. This analysis will be limited to 
the experience of the Netherlands under Nazi occupation and that of the American 
people from 1857 to 1862. 

Contemporary juridical theory, unfortunatey, is not very helpful in dealing 
with the role and function of the judiciary under such catastrophic crisis conditions. 
Mechanistic jurisprudence, grounded as it is in the binding nature of the legal 
rule and its compelled analogical extension, absolves the judge of any responsibility 
for honoring even the most fundamental changes in mass conceptions of law and 
justice. Separation of powers doctrine, furthermore, is employed as a rigid 
admonition against the use of judicial institutions for dynamic and creative 
political purposes. According to this doctrine, Courts cease to be Courts when they 
yield to mass hysteria or try to decide "non-legal" and therefore "political" 
matters. This is a theory admirably suited to a static society in a static universe. 

From Holmes to Hand, however, great modern judges have given us more realistic 
and pragmatic examples of the capacity of law to reflect changing needs and values. 
Socio-realist jurisprudence has undermined the mechanistic technique of limiting 
judicial discretion and avoiding the charge of oligarchy. Inexorably, the Socio- 
realists have revealed the extent to which precise legal rules and pseudo-logic 
fail to explain judicial behavior. Only "non-legal" and ''non-logical" factors 
can explain the Judge's particular construction of vague constitutional principles, 
or his resolution of conflicting lines of precident, or the application which he 
makes of the indeterminate standards of "reasonableness" and "good faith". Logic, 
says Julius Stonel, does not select "the relevant facts" in a new case or in 
previous precedent. In emphasizing empirical observation of the actual behavior 
of judges, Socio-realist jurisprudence has generally insisted not only upon the 
inevitability, but also upon the desirability, of responsible and creative judicial 
legislation. As Professor Fred Cahill has so brilliantly indicated, however, the 
Socio-realists have shown considerable insecurity about their inability to place 
doctrinal limitations upon unbridled judicial legislation.2 To the extent that 


1. Perhaps the most penetrating analysis and summary of the role of non-logical 
and non-legal value choices is contained in Stone's superb synthesis of contemporary 
jurisprudence, The Province and Function of Law (Cambridge, 1950), Chs. 6 and 


2. 


Judicial Legislation (New York, 1952), Ch. 7. 


they have grappled with this problem, the Socio-realists have tended to renew the 
emphasis upon the received ethical tradition of the judge. They have also shown a 
tendency to revert to the Mechanist's binding legal rule as a means of limiting 
judicial discretion to interstitial legislation. In dealing with emergencies, 
unfortunately, they have added little to the traditional doctrine of judicial 
self-limitation. With few exceptions, however, they are dedicated to the maintenance 
of the identity of law and the autonomy of the judiciary. Without these, they 
rightly conclude, a "legitimized" legal order cannot be maintained in a democratic 
society. 

Since juridicial theory has contributed only one polar extreme to our conceptual 
theory of the judicial function, it may be helpful to consider the other extreme, 
that of convulsive social crisis. This approach may assist in evaluating the 
impact of crises upon subsequent judicial power, in analyzing the factors that 
tend to increase or decrease mass respect for the rule of law, and in appreciating 
the nature of judicial responsibility under more normal conditions. 

When I use the words "convulsive crisis", I am referring to a situation in 
which a certain sequence of forces operates. First, there occurs a drastic 
environmental change or threat of change in the culture. Second, that change 
forces a cultural resolution of conflicts--consciously and universally recognized-- 
between competing and paramount socio-ethical values or groups of values. (A good 
example gs the conflict between the complexity of values inherent in individual 
survival as opposed to the survival of the nation.) This resolution--or total 
emotional-rational cogngtive reorganization--takes place within individuals, within 
groups, and within the culture as a whole. This results in the formation of unified 
cultural norms, by which both the permissible and the required behavior of individuals, 
groups and institutions is judged. These value-laden norms, or "social imperatives" 
as I shall call them, seem to have at least five basic characteristics. They are 
new, rigid, exclusive, unified (or universal), and intensely held. " case of Civil 
war, of course, each sub-culture develops its own value imperatives. 

In subjecting our two crisis models to the same basic pattern of analysis, 
certain inescapable and inordinantly complex questions arise. How do crises affect 
the formation of mass and leadership value imperatives? What is the relationship 
between such imperatives and the process by which the received popular image of 
the judiciary is maintained or modified? How do such crises affect overt Judicial 
behavior? Although our two historical models involved very different kinds of 
social catharsis, both judiciaries entered the crisis with similar kinds of mass 
respect and affection. Both Courts proceeded to defy mass imperatives, one by 
aggressive intervention, and the other by passive inaction. Although the Courts 
chose diametrically opposed policies, they relied upon mechanistic conceptions 
of separation of powers doctrine to justify their behavior. One tried aggressively 
to protect the judiciary from invasions by coordinate departments. The other, 
quite in keeping with the traditional tendency to advocate juridical passivity 
during emergencies, refused to consider "political questions". Both Courts, in 
effect, committed political suicide. Was this judicial behavior dictated by 
objective analogical extension of binding legal norms, or was it the product of 
non-logical and non-legal choices between conflicting sets of values? To what 
extent can separation of powers doctrine be relied upon to define precisely or 
helpfully the role and function of the Judiciary in such times of crisis? Could 
these Courts have sustained popular respect for law by avoiding direct rejection 
of mass imperatives? Or did they have to go even farther and project--in a clear 
and positive way--an image of direct support for such imperatives? To what extent 
can and should the Judge subordinate his own sense of right to that of the mass 
of people and their leadership? Finally, how much does the polar extreme of 
crisis limitation help us understand the role of judicial discretion in more 
Normal periods? With these questions in mind, let us turn to the Dutch experience. 


3. Among the numerous works in Social Psychology, see particularly, David Krech 
and Richard S. Crutchfield, Theory and Problems of Social Psychology (New York, 1948). 
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Enemy Occupation: Model I. 


The High Court of the Netherlands, before the Nazis came, had been a symbol of 
the deep affection and respect of the Dutch people for the "Queen, the Constitution 
and the Law. "4 During the earlier part of the century, the Court had projected a 
strong and clear image of objectivity, independence and legitimacy. But the occu- 
pation changed all that. When the Queen and her Ministers in London were getting 
ready to go back home, the purge of the nation's collaborators and traitors began. 
And symbolically enough, the first institution to be tried and judged was the 
Supreme Court ‘ttself. According to the Government's directive, the Chief Justice, 

a Nazi appointee, was to be arrested and tried for treason. Two other Quislings 
were summarily dismissed, and three of the pre-war or "old" justices were suspended 
pending further investigation. The remaining members of the Court were to cease 
functioning immediately.> It was a massive attack upon the Court and one that would 
have meant political suicide for any government in more normal times. 

During the first weeks of the purge, no one, it seemed, was willing to defend 
the Court's behavior. The entire underground press, with the exception of the 
Communist paper, demanded the Court's resignation and the purge of its collaborators. © 
Perhaps most damaging was the publication of an indictment that six of Holland's 
well known legal scholars had sent the Queen long before the Nazis had been driven 


4. For a brief bibliography of the High Court issue, see Editorial Note, "De 
Hooge Raad,'' Rechtsgelerd Magazijn Themis (1945-1946), p. 341, note 1. Fora 
brief analysis of the pre-war constitutional system of the Netherlands, see Johan 
W. Albarda, "Constitutional and Political Aspects," in Bartholomew Landheer (Ed.), 
The Netherlands (London, 1943), pp. 91-107, hereafter cited as "Landheer". The 
organizational structure of the courts and law enforcement is briefly summarized 
in H. R. Zaaijer, "Law Enforcement," Annals, (May, 1946), Vol. 245, pp. 9-18. 

5. Although the London Government did not reestablish itself officially until May 
24, 1945, the order was issued by Minister of Justice, Mr. G. van Heuven Goedhart, on 
September 23, 1944. For a brief summary of this and succeeding events, see comment 
of H. W. Sandberg, Secretary of the Grooten Adviesraad der Illegaliteit, in Stem van 
Nederland, July 13, 1946; and editorials in Paraat, October 21, 1944, and Het Parool, 
August 12, 1946. The action against the Court had been preceeded by a decree of 
September 17, 1944, attempting to define the kinds of conduct which would be subject 
to post-occupational punishment. Staatsblad van het Koninkrijk Der Nederlanden, 
hereafter Cited as St. Bl., No. E:101, later amended by Royal Decree, December 22, 1944, 
ibid., No. 153. Although the Court was not specifically mentioned, the draft of the 
decree had been prepared by the group of six jurists who had previously sent an indict- 
ment of the Court's behavior to the London Government. L. H. N. Bosch ridder van 
Rosenthal, R. P. Cleveringa and J. H. W. Verzijl, "Commentaar van mei, 1943, in 
Onderdrukking and Verzet, hereafter cited as OV., (1946-1953), Vol.1, pp. 395-397. 

On September 17, 1944, the day the London Government issued the decree outlining 
its future purge policy, the Allies were expected to launch their attack at Arnhem 
and liberate the Netherlands. ’ 

6. For typical editorials, see: Het Algeméin Handelsblad, December 3, 1945; 
Christofoor, July 6, 1946; Frij Nederland, October 27, 1945; De Frij Stem, November 
23 and December 23, 1946; Het Frij Volk, July 30, 1945, December 28, 1945 (Rotterdam 
ed.), and February 5, 1946; Nationale Rotterdamsche Courant, January 23, November 
20, 21, and December 21, 1946; Nieuwe Utrechts Dagblad, April 30, 1946; Paraat, 
October 21, 1944, October 20, 1945; Het Parool, April 30, May 21, June 15, August 
12, October 22, November 18 and 21, 1946; Stem van Nederland, March 16, and July 13, 
1946 ; De Tijd, November 2, 1946; De Waarheid, May 16, 1946. The best collection of 
underground newspapers in Holland is to be found in Amsterdam, at the Rijksinstitut 
Voor Oorlogsdocumentatie, whose Director, Dr. L. de Jong, and staff, were 
*kceptionally helpful in the collection of data for this article. 
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out. / These critics, actually, didn't quite accuse the old members of being 
traitors or even collaborators. In essence, they merely charged them with being 
weaklings, with obsequious and passive adaptation of the law to each succeeding 
act of Nazi perfidy. It was charged that the Justices had meekly signed Seyss- 
Inquart's oath denying that their lineage had been contaminated by Jewish blood, 
and then had waited for their own Chief Justice and other Jewish Judges to be 
driven out of office by the Nazi gestapo. All over Holland the charges continued, 
other government employees had followed the Court's example. Ultimately more than 
a hundred thousand Jews had been obliterated.8 The Court, the specifications went 
on, had sat by passively and watched a traitor become Chief Justice, watched the 
Nazis barge into their own chambers to arrest one of their own resistance-minded 
members; watched loyal officials and prosecutors and judges driven from their 
positions and imprisoned?; watched the traitorous Minister of Justice issue 
decrees designed to pack the Court with Quislings!9; watched special criminal and 
civil courts being created by the Germans for the precise purpose of taking 
over most of the jurisdiction and power of the regular Dutch courts.41 The High 
Court had even gone to the extent of deciding that Nazi criminal law had the same 
validity as if it had been Dutch legislation. !2 And, worst of all, the Supreme 
Court had said nothing and done nothing when the Nazis forced thousands of loyal 
Dutchmen to leave their friends and families for forced labor in German fields and 
factories. The Court's passive policy, concluded its critics, had permitted the 
Nazis to use the Dutch judiciary as a tool for enslaving the people and inhibiting 
their natural patriotic tendency to resist. The Court had failed in its ultimate 
duty to give political and psychological leadership to the resistance movement. 
Such were the charges that the people and their leaders heard and discussed 
among themselves. And there is no question that a monolithic reaction pattern 
had developed by the end of the war. The vast mass of the people had lost confi- 
dence in the judicial system as a whole. According to contemporary opinion polls, 


7.i. This indictment was signed by M. H. de Boer, L. H. N. Bosch Ridder van 
Rosenthal, J. van Kan, V. H. Rutgers, J. In't Veld, and J. H. W. Verzijl. After the 
occupation the surviving members of this group of scholars published and elaborated 
upon their war-time indictment: De Hooge Raad, Antwoord aan Mr. N. C. M. A. van den 
Dries, (Amsterdam, 1945); hereafter cited as "Indictment". Published with this were 
additional post-occupational criticisms by R. P. Cleveringa and R. D. Kollewijn. The 
charges outlined in the text are taken from this "indictment". 

8. Among innumerable sources, see J. F. Krop, "The Jews Under the Nazi Regime," 
Annals, (May, 1946), Vol. 245, pp. 28-32. 

9. For account in english of Nazi removal, imprisonment, and execution of judicial 
officials, see H. R. de Zaaijer, op. cit., pp. 12-15; see also protest of the District 
Court in Amsterdam, March 15, 1943, in International Military Tribunal, Trial of the 
Major War Criminals, (English ed., Nuremberg, 1948), Vol. 27, enclosure d, Doc. 1726 
P.S., pp. 521-522; L. H. K. C. van Asch van Wijck, "De Nederlandsche Rechtspraak in 
Bezettingstijd," OV, Vol. 1, pp. 482£f. 

10. Van Asch van Wijck, op. cit., p. 484. 

ll. For a brief review of the displacement of the jurisdiction of Dutch courts, 
see C. R. C. Wijckerheld Bisdom, "De Duitse Strafrectspraak," OV. Vol. 1, pp. 517-548; 
Although van Asch van Wijck defended the Court's passivity in order to maintain the 
residual judicial function, he condluded that Nazi withdrawal of criminal and civil 
jurisdiction had made the Dutch Courts almost powerless to offer any protection from 
the enemy. And, he continued, even where exclusively Dutch litigants and interests 
were involved, the jurisdiction of the Netherlands courts were seriously impaired. 

Op. cit., p. 480. 

12. The "non-censure" verdict of January 12, 1942. Nederlandsche Jurisprudentie, 
hereafter cited as NJ., No. 271, pp. 364-367; Case No. 161, Annual Digest of Public 
International Law Cases (1919-1942, Sup. Vol.), pp. 288-295. For conflicting views 
regarding the validity of this decision, cf., R. P. Cleveringa, "Telder's Gescriften 
ve Volkenrecht," De Gids (January, 1949, No. 1), particularly note 47, and L. G. 
ortenhorst, Was Samenwerking met den Vijand Geoorloofd? (The Hague, 1945). 
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only twenty percent of the people were willing to express confidence in its integrity. 13 
The same reaction was overwhelmingly confirmed by the memories of some fpity individuals 
whom I interviewed by intensive and non-structured methods in 1952-1953", during a 
Fulbright year in the Netherlands. 

How and why did this mass rejection of the Court develop? Out of my inter- 
views, which I hope were representative, there did emerge a complex pattern of 
changes in mass reaction toward resistance and toward the Court. All those inter- 
viewed agreed that the Dutch people, certainly no later than the beginning of 1944 
(and several thought much earlier), had begun to reflect an intense resistance 
psychology. This had not been the case, however, during the early stages of the 
occupation. 45 During the soul-shattering days of invasion, of course, the whole 
population went into a state of shock. This level of anxiety subsided as men groped 
for an equilibrium that would offer some ray of hope for the future. Certainly a 
tentative sense of relief developed as men heard their friends and neighbors insisting 


13. For comment about the reliability of the opinion polls that were taken during 
the first several months after the occupation, see infra., note 18. 

14. The results of these interviews are little more than the subjective impressions 
of the author. Neither time nor circumstances permitted the use of sampling technique. 
Of the fifty individuals, twelve were subjected to intensive and repetitive depth 
interviews that extended over many months. An additional twenty-five individuals were 
interviewed from two to four hours on two or more occasions. The rest of the inter- 
views were conducted in a single session of two hours or more. The complexity of 
the subject matter and the intensity of the emotional reactions that were frequently 
encountered dictated the use of non-structured and essentially non-directed 
techniques. Notes were taken during the interviews unless rapport, recall or 
association seemed to be adversely affected. There were times, of course, when 
the english of the interviewee was as bad as my Dutch. In two cases, an interpreter 
was used. The results of the interviews were further affected by such obvious 
factors as the retrospective nature of the questions, the uncertainties of memory, 
occasional repressions of traumatic guilt reactions, and the difficulty of 
categorizing and quantifying much of the data in a meaningful way. Although 
individuals in low income groups were additionally interviewed, their reactions, 
so far as I could determine in relatively brief sessions, did not seem to be 
essentially different from those of individuals in the top 10% of salaried incomes. 
Most of the individuals interviewed were in the middle or upper middle income groups. 
All the individuals had the equivalent of a high school education or more. Three 
had been intimately involved in organized resistance activity. All interviewees 
lived or worked in the metropolitan areas of Amsterdam, Utrecht and the Hague. 
Brief, on the spot and random interviews in fishing villages and the more isolated 
towns in the northern and western part of the Netherlands seemed to indicate that 
informational levels, attitude formation, and intensity of feeling about resistance 
were considerably lower than in the cities. No attempt was made to determine the 
degree or significance of this deviation. Although these fifty interviews provided 
the interpretative foundation for the material presented in this article, a more 
detailed analysis of the psychological reaction patterns that developed out of 
the occupational experience must be reserved for separate treatment . 

15. Only three of the fifty interviewees disagreed with this interpretation. 
These three, all closely identified with early resistance organizations, insisted 
that a resistance psychology had permeated the whole mass of people from the very 
beginning of the occupation. And, it is true, there were innumerable acts of individual 
heroism. In collecting data about the resistance activity of attorneys, legal scholars 
and judges, however, I found no evidence to contradict Ronald Seth's conclusion that 
organized resistance in the Netherlands was sporadic, isolated and uncoordinated 
during at least the first two years of the occupation. The Wndaunted (New York, 1956), 


Ch. V. Until the spring of 1944, the efforts of the London Government to. coordinate 
Tesistance activity and to establish effective espionage were destroyed by brilliant 
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that Dutchmen must adjust to the reality of enemy power, must go on living their lives 
as best they could, and must avoid heedless acts that might incite Nazi retaliation. 
During this period, outward conformity and obedience became socially ordered 
behavior. Resistance leadership was feared, disregarded, even ostracized as a 
threat to the survival of the individual, the family and the group. These leaders, 
who identified themselves with resistance from the very beginning of the war, were 
the fortunate few whose knowledge, value structure and emotional intensity permitted 
them to resolve indecision and achieve a serenity of mind that gave purpose and 
direction to their daily lives. Apparently their sense of mission--fighting the 
Nazis as best they could--had freed them from a consuming sense of guilt. In the 
early days of the occupation, their dire predictions of things to come fell on 

deaf, if defensive, ears. In a few, very few organizations they became dominant. 

In others they sowed the seeds of conflict; indecision and tension were firmly 
lanted. 

: Ironically enough, it was Seyss-Inquart who initiated action that ultimately 
reduced this indecision and increased acceptance of resistance-minded leadership. 

He abolished labor unions and political parties, and tried to replace existing 
leaders with Quislings in important social, industrial and professional organi- 
zations. This depressed but it did not destroy the foundations of group life. In 
those organizations that survived and went underground, rank and file parti¢tipation 
dwindled but the loyal few became more unified and cohesive. Gradually, group 
pressures began to elicit trust in more aggressive leadership. A resistance psychology 
soon dominated such pooestus organizations as the Dutch Reformed Church and the 
Medical profession. | The Underground press was born. And the people of the 
Netherlands, as individuals and as groups, had begun to identify themselves with 
resistance, a psychology that ultimately was to dominate the whole culture. This 


German counterespionage. For an intriguing, if highly personalized and subjective 
account, see Pieter Dourlein, Inside North Pole (London, 1953). This does not 
warrant the conclusion that the essentially local character of resistance activity 
seriously impeded its psychological effectiveness. Holland, after all, was a 
collection of isolated communities. It may well be true, as many resistance leaders 
insist, that the decentralized nature of organized resistance increased the 
incidence of community participation--both of leadership and the mass--in anti- 
Nazi activity. But this does not prove that mass identification was extensive 
during the first two years of the occupation. Four interviewees insisted that such 
identification did not become a reality until after the Allied invasion of Normandy. 
The remainder of the group, however, seemed to feel that the turning point came some- 
time during the spring or summer of 1943. Most of the professional literature con- 
firms this conclusion. For example, see J. J. van Bolhuis, "Enkele Hoofdfiguren van 
het Duitse Besturer", OV, Vol. 1, pp. 334; J. A. H. I. S. Bruins Slot, "The 
Resistance", Annals, Vol. 245, pp. 144-146; P. S. Gerbrandy, Enige Hoofdpunten van 
het Regeeringsbeleid in Londen (The Hague, 1946), Ch. 1; James H. Huizinga, "Holland 
in the War", Landheer, pp. 418-420; Kollewijn, Indictment, p. 27; Kortenhorst, 
op. cit., pp. 5-43; Henry L. Mason's excellent analysis of The Purge of the Dutch 
Quislings, Emergency Justice in the Netherlands (The Hague, 1952), pp. 4-7, 30-31, 
l64ff.; J. H. Posthumus, "Order and Disorder", Annals, Vol. 245, pp. 2-3; H. M. van 
Randwijk's keenly perceptive article, "Fout en Goed", OV, Vol. 1, pp. 381-382; 
r J. H. Romein, op. cit., pp. 171-180; L. H. N. Bosch Ridder van Rosenthal, "De 
Aanwijzingen", OV, Vol. I, p. 385; J. van der Temple, Nederland in Londen (Haarlem, 
1946), p. 27. For an analysis of similar developments in mass psychology in Belgium, 
see Mason, op. cit., pp. 2-3, translating Paul Struye, L'evolution du sentiment 
public en Bélgique sous l'occupation Allemande (Brtissets, 1945), p. 20. 
16. W. F. Noordhoek Hegt, "The Resistance of the Medical Profession", Annals, 
Vol. 245, pp. 162-168; H. C. Touw, "The Resistance of the Netherlands 
Churches", ibid., pp. 149-161; R. D. Kollewijn, "The Dutch Universities Under 


Bete Dowtnation", ibid., pp. 118-129; D. Hans, "The Legitimate Press", ibid., 
Pp. -118. 
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development was accentuated by the Nazi's compulsive desire to clamp controls 

upon every phase of existence. Tyranny and tension mounted month by month. In 

time, inflation became riotious, unemployment universal, black markets uncontrollable, 
and food unobtainable. Apparently, Seyss-Inquart thought he could induce mass 
subservience by psychological manipulation and by severing communication between 
individuals and between various parts of the country. 7all forms of transportation-- 
bicycles, automobiles and trains--were effectively cut off. Radios were banned and 
underground presses had to keep ceaselessly on the move. Communities became isolated. 
And neighborhoods had their actual or alleged Nazi informers to divide neighbor 
against neighbor, to sow hate and discord, and to keep people from trusting or 
sympathizing or even talking with each other. Even the family was undermined. The 
ceaseless searching of every home to find sons and fathers for slave labor in Germany 
drove men from their families into a vast network of underground seclusion. Mothers 
had to take over. Small children had to be taught to lie lest they reveal that 

father had come home the'night before or was hiding in a dank hole beneath the 

house. As shades blanked out Dutch windows, a sense of isolation, of hopeless and 
helpless separation from other people, descendeduupon the homes of Holland's 

great cities. Meanwhile, as the aura of German invincibility began to fade, the 

early morning firing squads, in almost random fashion, began to consume more and more 
victims. 

Once again Holland faced a level of tension and anxiety, particularly in the 
cities, that had to be reduced if sanity were to be maintained. The mass of people 
had come to perceive--and clearly perceive--that the Nazis were a threat to the 
existence of the individual, the family, the church and the nation. Their whole 
set of values, including life itself, was in gravest jeopardy. No longer were 
resistance-minded leaders rejected as unrealistic. In terms of fear and tension, 
it would seem, people had reached a point beyond which they could not go. When 
life or death became purely a matter of ahance, over which neither the individual 
nor his family had control, a new mass reaction pattern--a wholly new frame of 
reference--was bound to crystallize. An absolute and rigid and exclusive and 
intense and unified conception of permissible attitudes and required behavior came 
to dominate the whole cognh§tive structure of the mass of people and their leadership. 
All conflicts between paramount values no longer existed. Complete psychological 
identification with resistance had become a socially commanded imperative. As this 
social imperative developed, once again men began to communicate and cooperate 
as they searched for and found other individuals who could be trusted implicitly. 

But their standards of judgment were absolute. A man was either "good" or he was 
"pad", 18 a person was "'good" who hated the Germans, who could be trusted implicitly 
with secret information, who could be talked to freely without fear of inadvertent 
or conscious disclosure. A person was "bad" who could not be trusted with absolute 
confidence, whether because he was stupid, misguided or indiscreet. This was 

an exclusive imperative that dominated relations among men. Other values and 
mitigating circumstances were adamantly excluded. A person was "bad", in effect, 
if there was any substantial doubt about his attitude or conduct or motivation. 
Worse still, if the label of collaborator or traitor should be attached to him, 

if he should reveal unreasonable intent to benefit selfishly from Nazi favors, 

he could expect no compassion. This was a resolute and rigid kind of norm that 

ho man, not even judges, could disregard. It was intense but reputation as 

well as life itself dependeduupon absolute conformity. Every man knew that a final 
judgment would be made of his behavior. He wald be either good oz Ld. 1S 


17, H. N. van Randwijk, op. cit., 382-383. | 
18. This standard, as consistently reflected by interviewees, contemporary newspapers, 
opinion polls, and journal analyses, is briefly but cogently analyzed by van Randwijk, 
doc. cits Some of the literary works that came out of the war are helpful in understanding 
ais Psychology and the complexity of its formation: for example, Anne Frank, Het Achter 


is Amsterdam, 1946 published in English as the Diary of a Young Girl; 
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19 
r bad. 
: When it came to judging public officials, the standard of "good" became more 
exacting as the power and the prestige of the office increased. At the zenith of 
this structure, of course, was the Supreme Court. After the flight of the Queen 
and the dissolution of Parliament, the Court and the Court alone remained to 
symbolize the nation's sense of integrity and its will to survive. It failed. It 
refused to act as a positive political symbol of the nation's imperatives. As the 
occupation came to an end, the people judged it in terms of that political failure. 
And the judgment was made with finality. The Supreme Court had been bad. 

The psychological significance of the Court's failure to act as a positive 
symbol cannot be underestimated. In interview after interview, individuals revealed 
that they had rejected the Court primarily because of this failure of image pro- 
jection. In these interviews, it became apparent that each individual, as he resolved 
indicision over resistance, developed a new conceptual and visual image of how he 
expected the Court to act. But that new image, it should be emphasized, was an 
extrapolation of previously held conceptions of appropriate judicial behavior. The 
words "objectivity", "integrity", and "independence" were the ones most frequently 
used to characterize such legitimate behavior. These old images, nevertheless, 
demanded a new fulfillment. I frequently encountered such questions as the follow- 
ing: How can a High Court retain its sense of objectivity without denouncing the 
enemy's vicious criminal acts? It is no longer a question of impersonal weighing 
of the evidence to determine guilt or innocence. How can a High Court furthermore, 
retain its integrity without denouncing unjust and illegal enemy legislation, decrees 
and firing squads? And, how can a High Court maintain its independence without re- 
nouncing all forms of subservience and passive acceptance of repeated enemy invasions 
of its power? Essentially, these individuals were insisting that High Courts must 
project an image of positive support for mass imperatives or destroy their previous 
popular images of objectivity, integrity and’independence. The High Court of the 
Netherlands managed to do just that. It lost its old images and gained a new one-- 
that of subservience to the enemy. 

Even after the purge of the Quislings on the Court had been assured, forty-five 
percent of the people, if contemporary polls may be trusted, felt that the Court had 
been worse than bad. Some of the members, they felt, had been collaborators. 29 


19. This is not to suggest that active individual participation in resistance 
activity became monolithic, or that actual individual performance warranted the 
judgment reached by the neighborhood. But the standard of judgment did become 
universal. Cf. Romein, loc. cit. 

20. Little in the way of reliable statistical evidence is available regarding 
patterns of mass reaction. Unfortunately, the accuracy of the early polls, which 
were taken by the post-war organization known as the Netherlands Institute for Public 
Opinion, are questioned by many Dutch scholars. Professor J. M. Romein, for example, 
points out that "because of the lack of means of communication, replies were received 
only from the three western provinces of North Holland, South Holland and Utrecht..." 
Op. cit., p. 169. The adequacy of the sample, even within the specified area, is open 
to question as well as the percentage and distribution of the replies between urban 
and rural areas. ; 

The first poll conducted by the Institute in the latter part of 1945, failed to 
teflect the "good versus bad" war time absolute. Individuals were asked to rate the 
occupational conduct of various professional and occupational groups as "good, fair 
or bad." Contractors and manufacturers, who came out of the war with almost universal 
disrespect, were rated as 78 and 447% bad, 19 and 44% fair and 3 and 12% good, respec- 
tively. The courts weren't considered much better: 40% bad, 40% fair and 20% good. 

By contrast, Public Officials, whose function required them to work with the Nazis 
Continually, were considered more reliable than the judiciary: 19% bad, 46% fair and 
35% geod. Most respected were the Physicians and Clergy each with only 1% bad, and 
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At the other extreme, only nine percent were satisfied with the purge. In between 
these two extremes were the individuals who felt that the Court as an institution 
should not be completely undermined. Some found it difficult to purge the old 
members of the Court. They had been "bad", true; but were they actually guilty 


96 and 92% good respectively. Ibid., p. 178. 

It is impossible to know what the results would have been if the "good-bad" 
classification had been used. It is significant, however, that only 20% consid- 
ered the courts good. The Judiciary was one of the three groups whose reputation 
suffered the most. It is impossible to know how much the "bad" reputation of the 
Supreme Court affected the mass reaction to the judiciary as a whole, or, the extent 
to which individuals were able to distinguish between the regular inferior Dutch 
Courts and the special tribunals created by the Nazis. In the fifty interviews 
that I conducted, each individual was asked the following question: "At the time 
of the Normandy invasion, did you consider the lower Dutch Courts -- as distinguished 
from the Nazi ''Peace" and "Economic" Courts -- to be good or bad?" Eighteen indi- 
viduals (36%) rated them good and 32 (64%) bad. I then asked the same question 
regarding the Supreme Court. The results were: 6 (12%) good and 44 (88%) bad. They 
were then asked to rate the lower Courts and the Supreme Court in terms of "good, 


fair and bad" with these results: Good Fair Bad 
Inferior Courts 16 (32%) 16 (32%) 18 (36%) 
High Court 5 (10%) 10 (20%) 35 (70%) 


According to this group of individuals, at least, the reputation of the lower courts 
was considerably higher than that of the Supreme Court. 

This same reaction was confirmed by the attitudes of a group of Gymnasia teachers 
who were invited by the American State Department to a week-end conference in the spring 
of 1953, with American Fulbright Professors from various parts of Europe. I was able 
to interview eleven of these Dutch teachers in a more or less casual and brief manner. 
Although these individuals were unanimous in condemning the behavior of the High Court, 
there were mixed reactions regarding the lower courts. Those from metropolitan areas 
were more critical than those from the more rural communities. Only three felt that 
the behavior of the lower court judges had been bad. Otherwise the concensus seemed 
to be from fair to good. 

IniJuly, 1946, before the Supreme Court issue had been resolved, the Institute 
attempted to measure the degree of popular satisfaction with the purge of the Supreme 
Court's quislings. If this poll may be accepted as accurate, only 65% of the people 
were familiar with the Court and its functions. Such evidence as I was able to obtain 
in 1953 fails to confirm this-figure. I never encountered an individual, even in the 
most isolated communities, that was ignorant of the Court's existence. In one of the 
most isolated fishing villages, children from 8 to 9 years of age, who had never heard 
of the United States, and were only vaguely aware of the existence of England, had 
heard of the Hooge Raad. All of the individuals that were interviewed considered 
knowledge of the Court's existence to be universal among the normal adult population. 
None estimated ignorance at more than 10% either during the war or in 1952-1953. It 
seemed to me that there was a lower informational level and a less intense emotional 
commitment to resistance in the more isolated sections of the country. Newspaper 
circulation in such areas is normally low, a condition that existed throughout the 
country during the purge of the Court. This condition may have been partly re- 
sponsible for the Institute reporting that 54% of those making replies were not 
familiar with the purge issue. Whether these same individuals were also unaware of 
the purge of other officials was not asked. In other words, 19% of the people who 
were familiar with the Court, were ignorant of the purge issue. So far as I could 
determine, without resorting to a scientific sample, this condition -- if it ever 
existed -- had disappeared within the seven year interval. Unfortunately, the 
eaeete made no attempt to determine mass reaction toward the Court's war-time 

avior. 


Of those familiar with the Court's existence, according to the Institute's 
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of outright collaboration? Further there was the Constitutional restriction 
against the removal of any life-time judge except by action of the High Court 
itself. Actually, these objections seem to have been a product of a much deeper 
emotional-rational compulsion to revert to the pre-war security of constitutional 
order and liberty, to the old way of life, to a government controlled by the Queen 
and her Ministers.2! This longing to forget past horrors and begin life anew seems 
to have reduced the intensity of recriminatory emotions. After the purge of the 
Quislings, the Dutch Government, wisely enough allowed recrimination to subside 
before the Court was allowed to start functioning once again. Fortunately, the 
Court could start the long and arduous process of rebuilding its image of legiti- 
macy under the leadership of men who had become completely identified with re- 
sistance. 

So far as the respect and affection of the people and their leaders were con- 
cerned, the Court regained only a paper existence. Ninety-five percent of the indi- 
viduals that I interviewed revealed that their received image of the Court had been 
destroyed or seriously blurred. The High Court had ceased to be the concrete symbol 
of the Constitution and the conscience of the people. In the minds of most of those 
interviewed, the Court had become just another part of the bureaucracy of government. 
The old differential respect for the law as an autonomous institution was gone. The 
old symbols of the restraining influence of normative values upon social welfare 
rationalizations seemed to be extinct. Many of those interviewed looked to the 
political arms of the government for the perpetuation of the rule of law. By 1953, 
only one human symbol remained -- the young Queen, who fortunately for the nation, 
had graciously received the faith that men had lost in themselves and in their courts. 
But the ultimate abstract reality of the Constitution also remained, firmly embedded 
in the total substructure of mass emotion. A new unity -- the Queen and the Consti- 
tution -- emerged as the new symbol of the perpetuity of the Nation. The High Court 
had faded from emotional existence -- except as a part of the constitutional order 
and the memory of a destroyed faith. 

This analysis would be incomplete without examining the Court's justification 
for its behavior. And it did justify its passivity in a most extraordinary and 
unprecedented manner. While the purge of the Court was still pending, the senior 
Vice-President, and de-facto head of the Court during the occupation, Mr. N. C. M. A. 
van den Dries, released a seventy-five page defense of the Court's war-time behavior23 
He explained that each and every failure of the Court to resist Nazi depredations 


had been compelled by the conscience of the judges and the binding nature of legal 
rules. 


findings, 9% were "satisfied" with the purge, 46% were dissatisfied, and 45% were un- 
certain or unwilling to express an opinion. Het Parool, August 12, 1946. This per- 
centage of no-opinion returns may have been due, in part, to the lack of information 
about the purge of the court, to constitutional objections and to the desire to revert 
to the emotional security of the pre-war constitutional order. The 46% who were dis- 
satisfied with the purge felt that the Court still had collaborators in its midst, or 
was "too weak", or was "bad", or was "too midly purged". 31% considered it "unfair" 
to purge the lower courts and not the High Court. 

21. This reaction, as well as the hesitancy of many individuals to purge the 
Court in vidlation of the provisions of Article 173 of the Constitution, may have 
been responsible for the reactions reported by the Institute for Public Opinion in 
July of 1946. Het Parool, August 12, 1946. | 

22. Editorjial (Professors Bregstein, Cleverings, Pompe and van der Pot), "De 
Hooge Raad", Rechtsgeleerd Magazijn Themis, (1945-1949, pp. 341-343. See comment of 
Minister of Justice, Handelingen van de Staten-General, 2de Kamer (1946-1947), 

P. 217, Cf., R. P. Cleveringa, "Telder's Geschriften over Volkenrecht", De Gids 
(January, 1949, No. 1), pp. 36ff., particularly note 47. 


23. N. C. M. A. van den Dries, De Hooge Raad der Nederlanden Tydens de Bezetting 
(Leiden, 1945). 


The High Court, like all good Dutchmen, van den Dries began his apologia, had 
agonized ever every instance of Nazi perfidy. In every case, the justices had 
rejected the temptation to resign so rites) Germany did not attempt to extinguish 
the legal sovereignty of the Netherlands, so long as loyal justices continued 

to control the Court, > and so long as they were not forced to violate conscience 
by being forced to validate and enforce illegal acts. Neither of the first two 
had been attempted, he insisted. Of course, no matter of conscience had or could 
have arisen. Why? Because all questions rani. the legality of Nazi acts had 
been withdrawn from the cognizance of the Courts.? 

As van den Dries reviewed each charge, his refrain was the same. The Court 
had been helpless in the face of overwhelming enemy power. Inevitably, he insisted, 
aggressive action and public protests would have accomplished nothing except the 
unfortunate result of forcing the judges out of office and preventing them from 
performing their highest ethical and legal responsibility. And here we come 
to the very essence of van den Dries' plea for the defense. As Judges, as the 
High Court of a nation under belligerent occupation, it was their inescapable duty-- 
their highest loyalty--to maintain the residual judicial function of deciding such 
criminal and civil cases as the Nazis permitted them to hear.28 In fulfilling 
this ultimate purpose of the law and the judicial process, van den Dries asserted 
time and again, the Court's behavior had been completely controlled and dictated 
by both constitutional and international law. 


24. Ibid., pp. 14, 53. 

252 Ibid., pp. 10, 48. 

26. Ibid., pp. 8, 36, 45. 

28. Ibid., pp. 9-10, 49-51. In justifying the Court's passivity, van den Dries 
also relied heavily upon the "Instructions", issued by the Queen and her Ministers 
prior to their forced flight to London. In case of invasion, these instruttions 
provided, officials at all levels of government were to predicate their continuance 
in office upon the occupant's permitting them to function in the interests of their 
own people and in a manner reconciliable with their loyalty to the Netherlands. If 
the occupant should violate international law by intwoducing changes in domestic 
law not warranted by strict necessity, Dutch officials were to protest the violation, 
but were to remain in office and cooperate with the occupant unless commanded (a) to 
commit an unlawful act, or (b) to administer their responsibilities in such a way 
as to be of greater service to the enemy than to the nation; or (c) to swear loyalty 
or render justice in the name-of the enemy power. Officials were directed to 
instruct the people that no civilian should commit acts of violence or resistance 
against the occupant. Popular obedience and official cooperation were based upon 
mitigating the rigors of occupation and abiding strictly by international law in 
order to €2licit conformity to such law on the part of the occupant. Aanwijzingen 
(May, 1937, 16 pp.) For the text and a brief analysis of these secret instructions, 
which were sent only to a few top officials, see L. H. N. Bosch Ridder van Rosenthal, 
"De Aanwijzingen", OV, Vol. 1, pp. 385-394; Kortenhorst, op. cit., pp. 20-32; van 
Asch van Wijck, op. cit., pp. 475ff. 

Actually these instructions ultimately placed responsibility upon the Court to 
abide by "conscience." The instructions, naturally, could not provide specific 
standards of judgment which absolved the individual of responsibility for his own 
value choices. This fact was made even more obvious by the Commentaar op de 
Aanwijzingen, (May, 1943), reprinted and analyzed in Kortenhorst, op. cit., 28-32. 
This revision of the 1937 Instructions was prepared by Bosch Ridder van Rosenthal 
and other critics of the Court, published in the undergwaund press, approved by 
the London Government, issued as an official text, and broadcast over Radio Orange. 
sesch Ridder van Rosenthal, op. cit., pp. 385-387. This revision emphasized the 
rie ng legal validity of the continuing orders of the London Government, made each 

Ndividual responsible for his own acts, and prohibited any cooperation with Nazi 
Slave labor decrees, requisitions of goods or services for use outside the country, 
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Van den Dries’ constitutional defence of the Court's behavior is a perfect 
example of reliance upon rigid and mechanistic conceptions of separation of 
powers theory. Courts, began van den Dries, may consider only matters of law, 
qua law, which have been raised specifically in cases properly brought within 
their jurisdiction. They may not decide political questions which are delegated 
to the executive and legislative departments. 29 In a state rhled by law and 
separation of powers, no department may interfere with the functions of another. 
Van den Dries's readers, therefore, could infer that any judicial review of Nazi 
measures constituted an unwarranted and illegal interference with political matters 
exclusively delegated to Seyss-Inquart. Of course he didn't invite his readers 
to consider whether the Reich commissioner was the legitimate executive of the 
Netherlands or whether the occupation had altered the de jure existence of the 
executive and legislative departments of the Netherlands government. He merely 
went on to insist that such matters as the slave labor decrees had not been 
brought before the Court, and, therefore, it could not inject itself into the 
political arena by attempting to establish legislative policy. 

Quite clearly, van den Dries' reliance upon separation of powers theory to 
defend the Court's passive behavior is a perfect sterotype of the selective use 
of precedent to rationalize politico-ethical and non-legal and non-ratgonal value 

choices. The law, both constitutional and international, merely provided roads 
- going in opposite directions. The Court chose the one leading to its political 
extinction. Although the Dutch Constitution incorporates separation of powers 
theory, that doctrine could be relied upon to justify either passive or 
aggressive action. Passivity and withdrawal can be rationalized by relying upon 
political questions concepts and other forms of judicial self-limitation. Aggressive 
behavior can be rationalized by relying upon doctrines which protect the independence 
and minimal functions of the judiciary. ; 

The fundamental difficulty with van den Dries’ position is his assumption that 
the question of review or non-review is a purely mechanical legal issue. The Dutch 
constitutional prohibitions can be invoked only by assuming that occupational decrees 
either are or are not "law". Either position can be justified under both separation 
of powers doctrine and international law. In order to justify the Court's refusal 
ro review occupational decrees, for example, van den Dries invokes the Constitutional 
prohibition against substantive review of legislation. 30 To apply this limitation, 
however, is the same as attributing de jure constitutional validity to occupational 
decrees. This denies not only the continuing legal sovereignty of the legitimate 
government in exile but also the validity of any-of its decrees that are in conflict 
with those of the occupant. 

Although I am limiting this analysis to van den Dries’ constitutional arguments, 
in another article on "Judicial Review of Occupational Decrees", I am pointing out 
that he could easily have adopted the Belgian and Norwegian line of precedent, which 
maximizes the powers of the legitimate sovereign and justifies judicial review under 


induction of Netherlanders into German military service, or the arrest and detention 
of hostages. Kortenhorst, op. cit., pp. 28-32. Van den Dries mentions neither this 
revision nor the Government's purge decree of September 17, 1944, St. Bl. No. E, 101, 
as amended by Royal Decreeoof December 22, 1944, St. Bl. No. E, 153. Ibid., 32££. 
The latter warned the people that individuals who had injured resistance to the 


fnemy would be punished. The Court, however, was not specifically mentioned in 
these instructions and decrees. 


29. Van den Dries, ibid., p. 54. 

30. Article 124. The Judge must decide according to the law; he may in no case 
judge the substantive validity or fairness of the law. For conditions under which 
the Court may review, see G. van den Berg, "Beschoywingen over het Toetsingsrecht", 
Nederlands Juristenblad (hereafter cited as NJB), May 26, 1951, No. 21, p. 417; and 
or comment upon this article, see notes by L. Erades, "Toetsing van wet ann 


trachtaat", ibid., September 15, 1951, No. 31, pp. 163-166, and W. Koop, "Het 
_ Toetsingsrecht", ibid., pp. 666-667. 
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international law. Although the Norwegian precedent was unknown to van den Dries,31 
he did admit that the Belgian Court had justified its actions on defensible legal 
grounds. He disposes of the precedent, however, by repeating his assertion that 
resistance would have done "no good". 

Finally, it seems perfectly absurd to rely upon a constitutional system, 
characterized by a remnant judiciary and extinct legislative and executive powers, 
to validate the acts of the belligerent occupant. The Constitution was not 
designed to operate under such conditions, and did not recognize the legal 
existence of occupation or the de jure validity of enemy decrees. It can hardly 
be denied, however, that both constitutional and international law recognize 
the legal power of the legitimate sovereign in exile to couee* not only the 
obedience of his subjects, but also that of the judiciary.3 


31. Apparently the resistance of the Norwegian Supreme Court did not become known 
in Holland until the fall of 1945, when Professor J. H. W. Verzijl pulblished in- 
formation received from Paal Berg, Chief Justice of the Norwegian Court. See Verzijl's 
correspondence reviewed in Note, "Het Hoogerechtshof in Noorwegen", NJB, November 10, 
1945, No. 33, p. 308, summarizing contents of a release that first appeared in 
Frij Nederlands, October 27, 1945, p. 5. 

The Norwegian High Court, from the very beginning of the occupation, had insisted 
that it had and would exercise the legal power to invalidate Nazi decrees that 
violated international law. The Nazi Reich Commissioner warned the Court against 
such political demonstrations. According to a speech given by the Chief Justice at 
the reopening of the Court on May 14, 1945, the Court had considered this Nazi threat 
an invasion of its independence and refused to act contrary to their "duty as Judges." 
The Court resigned on December 21, 1940. 

Van den Dries, in his apologia, cited a decision of the Norwegian Court of 
February 101941, as denying judicial power under international law to review 
occupational acts. This Norwegian decision, as Professor Verzijl pointed out, 
was rendered by a Quisling Court after the resignation of the legitimate tribunal. 
Ibid., p. 2. For brief accounts of the Norwegian experience, see "Note", Annual 
Digest (1919-1942, Sup. Vol.), pp. 286-287; Monica Curtis (ed.), Norway and the War, 
September 1939 to December 1940 (London, 1941), pp. 129-134; 144-145; Halvdan Koht, 
Norway, Neutral and Invaded (New York, 1941), pp. 142-143, 179-180; Raphael Lemkin, 
Axis Rule in Occupied Europe (Washington, 1944), pp. 219-220; Note, "Enemy Legislation 
and Judgments in Norway,"' Journal of Comparative Legislation (November, 1940), Vol. 

31, pp. 1-11. 

32. For example see the famous "Censure Verdict" of January 12, 1942. NJ., No. 
271, pp. 364££., Case No. 161, Annual Digest (1919-1942, Sup. Vol.), pp. 285-295. 
This case involved the question of whether the occupational decree (S.G. 71, 1944), 
which created a special Economic Court with power to inflict criminal penalties, 
constituted a violation of Article 43 of the Hague Convention of 1907. The Penal 
Division of the High Court dismissed the appeal with these words: "In the prevailing 
ciraumstances such (Nazi) regulations cannot be denied the character of law ("wet") 
in the sense of Dutch legislation." Ironically enough, this sentence, which caused 
so much criticism of the Court, can readily be interpreted as purely a procedural 
means of establishing jurisdiction to heer the case. Under the provisions of the 
Netherlands Act of 1827, on Judicial Organization, Article 99, par. 1, sub.2, the 
Court's power of appellate review was limited to reversing misinterpretations or 
Violations of the law ("wet"). Under Dutch law, the word "wet" is restricted (if 
I may oversimplify) to legally established public governmental acts (such as 
statutes, ministerial and administrative decrees and orders, coming from national 
or local authorities), which are legally binding upon the inhabitants and officials 
(including the judiciary), as for example, legislative interpretation or 
implementation of non-self executing treaty provisions. See van den Berg, loc. 
cit..-In order to take cognizance of the case on appeal, or, even to review the 
Validity of occupational decrees, the Court had to interpret "wet" as including 
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Van den Dries’ simplistic bifurcation of law and politics is more clearly 
revealed, however, by his disdain for mass conceptions of right and justice. Bluntly 
he asks: why should the High Court have attempted to satisfy "popular feelings" 
at the expense of forsaking the Court's constitutional and legal functions? Judges, 
he continues, are appointed for life and are responsible only to law and conscience. 
They should not be attacked for Giaragentiye partisan issues which happen to be the 
outgrowth of transitory political emotion. > 

But in the minds of men, their fears for the survival of the individual, the 
family, the church and the nation were not the products of transitory political 
emotions. To them, law and politics and justice and survival had become one 
inseparable whole. Inevitably, it would seem, any action the Court took, either 
passive or aggressive, involved the judiciary in the most significant political 
issue facing the nation--its very survival. It could not avodd choosing and it 
could not avoid responsibility for providing positive or negative political 
leadership. 

The Dutch Court, in essence, persisted in inducing an artificial conflict 
between paramount values and its own subjective and non-logical interpretation of 
separation of powers doctrine. Inevitably, the passive behavior that reflected 
this political value choice undermined the effective performance of the Court's 
own traditional legal role and function. The Dutch experience, furthermore, 
reveals the deficiencies in the traditional American tendency to advocate 
judicial passivity during periods of emergency. Negative action and passive 
presumption of the validity of legislative or executive policy may destroy mass 
respect for the rule of law. And, significantly, this seems to be the case even 
though Courts, as in Holland and Belgium, have traditionally been denied the 
power of review and have not been expected to play the dominant political role 
that is so characteristic of the American system. No doubt, the same loss of 
legitimation might well have occurred even if the Dutch Court had been bound, 
and admittedly bound, by what the Mechanists love to refer to as the precise 
legal rule or exact constitutional provision. 


such regulations "in the sense of Dutch legislation." 

The Court got into inextricable difficulty, however, in assuming that the 
prohibitions contained in Article 124 of the Constitution against substantive 
review of Dutch legislation also applied to the legislative acts of the occupant. 
It was in this much more significant sense that the Court implied that Nazi 
decrees had the same substantive validity as Dutch legislation. This assumption 
was equivalent to attributing de jure validity to Nazi decrees, and amounted to 
a denial of the continuing legal sovereignty of the Government-in-Exile. Although 
the Court could find no authority in International Law for reviewing occupational 
decrees, it managed to sustain such decrees under the Hague Convention either 
by implying validity or failing to find limitations upon the exercise of such 
power. NJ., No. 868, May 26, 1941; Case No. 162, Annual Digest (1919-1942, Sup. 
Vol.), p. 296. Again, this line of argument assumes the legal existence of war 
and enemy occupation, and destroys the sovereignty of the legitimate sovereign. 
By maximizing the power of the latter, the Court could have sustained review 
with equally sound precedent. Just a short time before the Penal Division"s 
decision, this line of argument had been suggested by the Court's great 
authority on International Law, Vice President Kosters, who preferred forced 
tetirement to continued operations under a Nazi Chief Justice. See letter 
from Kosters to the Rector of the University of Leiden, June 26, 1940, Senate 
Archives, 1939-1940, also quoted and analyzed sympathetically by R. P. Cleveringa, 
one of the Courts most severe critics. 

33. Op. cit., pp. 58, 68-70. 
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Dredd Scott and Civil War: Model II. 


Although the Dutch Court managed to destroy its prestige by passive withdrawal 
from political life, in our second historical model the Supreme Court of the United 
States achieved the same result by aggressive political action. In the Dredd Scott 
case the Court attempted to dictate the solution of a political issue that was fast 
propelling the American people into the most intense, rigid and universal kind of 
division that a nation can experience: civil war. In the mechanistic name of 
the inviolability of property and states rights, Chief Justice Taney began the 
Court's process of self-destruction by trying to identify slavery with an exact 
and unchanging Constitution. oe 

In Illinois, Abraham Lincoln realized that the only alternative to war was 
the nullification of the Dredd Scott decision. It was the Court's decision and 
not the Constitution that was incompatible with justice and the perpetuity of the 
Union. All over the State Lincoln denounced Taney's decision in the name of 
Jefferson, Jackson, the Constitution and God. Not one single provision of the 
Constitution, he insisted, either denied the equality of men under God or pre- 
sumed to determine whether the evil of slavery should or shouldn't be extended 
into the territories. That was not a judicial question. It was a political issue 
involving the fate of the nation. The Court's attempt to decide the matter, he 
argued, constituted a usurpation of the exclusive constitutional powers of the 
political departments of the government and ultimately the constituent authority 
of the people themselves. With biting sarcasm, he asked agein and again: "Is it 
thus sayeth the Lord" every time the Supreme Court speaks? 4 

As Lincoln approached the Presidency, it is clear that he was unalterably dedi- 
cated to the confinement of slavery, the nullification of the Dredd Scott decision, 
and, above all, the perpetuation of the Union. 

With the outbreak of war, significantly, Lincoln's first great political battle 
to save the Union was with the Chief Justice of the United States. That battle, 
resolutely precipitated by Taney in the famous Merryman case,35 proved to be a dis- 
astrous sequel to the Court's loss of prestige in the Dredd Scott case. The Merryman 
case arose during the first agonizing days of the war. This was the time when Lincoln 
was desperately trying to get troops through cya the North in order to protect 
Washington from threatened Confederate attack. As a result of an attack upon 
the troops by an anti-war and secessionist mob in Baltimore, the railway bridges 
leading into the City were burned and Washington's only rail connection with 
the north and west was gone. The Capitol was defenceless and no one could tell 
how long it. would take General Patterson's raw recruits to repair the bridges, 
lay seige to Baltimore, and.force their way through to Washington. 

During the next 18 critical days, the time it was to take to re-establish the 
flow of troops into Washington, Lincoln initiated a series of calculated and inter- 
related actions--political, psychological and military--that can only be de- 
scribed as a master plan for Union victory. In another publication, I hope to throw 
some additional light upon the sensitivity and brilliance of this initial planning, 
coordination and timing. Any analysis of Lincoln's massive attack upon the 


34. For example, see Abraham Lincoln: Complete Works (John G. Nicolay and John 


Hay, Eds.), hereafter cited as Works, Vol. Il, p. 298. For a similar interpretation 
of separation of powers doctrine, see Lincoln's first inaugural address. Ibid., 


Vol. 1, p. 228. For a superb analysis of Lincoln's pereree political theory, see 4 
Harry v. Jaffa, Crisis of the House Divided (New York, 1959). 


35. Federal Cases No. 9487 (C. C. Md: 1861). 

36. John G. Nicolay and John Hay, Abraham Lincoln, A History, Vol. 4, pp. 194ff. 

37. For a review of the well known facts of the case, see carl B. Swisher, ~ 
Roger B. Taney (New York, 1936), pp. 548-554; George L. Radcliffe, Governor Thomas 
H. Hicks of Maryland in the Civil War (John Hopkins University Studies, Vol. 9, No. 
312) ; J. Thomas Scharf, The Chronicles of Baltimore (1874); and Matthew Andrews 
Passage of the Sixth Massachusetts Regiment Through Baltimore, April 19, 1861," 
Maryland Historical Magazine, Vol. 14, pp. 63-64, | 
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judiciary, however, would be superficial without some brief indication of the extent 
to which Taney's action in the Merryman case constituted a threat to the President's 
plans for total unity and total war. : 

Conceptually or instinctively, it matters little which, Lincoln realized that 
the outcome of the war would depend upon his success in creating cohesive leader- 
ship and mass psychological support in every section of the Union. For the purposes 
of this analysis, the significant phase of the President's master plan was his de- 
termination to prevent the secession of the Border States.38 If they should secede, 
the balance of political power would be shifted, the Confederacy would gain mili- 
tary control of the Mississippi, and the North would lose the war. 

On April 20th and 21st, as Lincoln groped for some way to protect Washington, 
he believed that a secession ordinance by the Maryland legislature, scheduled to 
convene in just four days, would also mean the secession of Kentucky and Missouri. 
Kentucky's legislature would meet on the sixth and there was still doubt as to 
what action the Missouri convention might take. The Governors of all three states, 
Lincoln was told, were of dubious loyalty. They were refusing to supply him with 
troops and were promising their people that Union troops would never cross their 
borders. In every one of these states, the people were seething with anti-war and, 
at best, neutrality sentiment. They hated war, abolitionists, Lincoln and secession 
(probably in that order). Truce and compromise -- or secession -- was the cry of 
the hour. Fortunately, Lincoln realized how little time he had to formulate his 
strategy for keeping those states from seceding. Baltimore and Maryland, clearly, 
had to be subjugated if the life-line to the North was to be maintained. Even if 
he had the troops to utterly destroy Baltimore, Lincoln realized that any such 
flamboyant show of force would catapult the whole border into a secession frenzy. 

He had to project a public image of moderation, toleration and conciliation. 

On April 20th, as Lincoln began his desperate sessions with the representatives 
of Baltimore, wheedling and cajoling and hoping for a compromise, he realized that 
failure would mean the probably sacking of Washington and the irretrievable seces- 
sion of Kentucky and Missouri. He couldn't gamble on the loss of those states. 
Publically, and even privately, the President talked with the greatest of modera- 
tion.39 But secretly, on‘the 2lst, he began to use all the power at his command to 
insure the ultimate supremacy of Union leadership in both Kentucky and Missouri. 
Despite the adamant opposition of General Scott, Secretary Cameron and other members 
of his Cabinet 40 Lincoln decided to let his trusted personal friends in Kentucky and 
Missouri create private armies to prevent precipitate action by secession-prone 
official leaders. 

In Missouri the President quietly opened the Saint Louis Arsenal and turned 
several thousand guns over to-his old and trusted political supporter, Frank Blair 
Jr,41 Shortly afterward, he secretly authorized Blair and his Committee of Safety 


38. For various phases of Lincoln's policy toward the Border States, see Lincoln 
to Browning, September 22, 1861, Works, Vol. 6, p. 360; Bruce Catton, This Hallowed 
Ground (New York, 1956), pp. 34-40; Ellis M. Coulter, The Civil War and Readjustment 
in Kentucky (Chapel Hill, 1926), p. 53; William E. Doster, Lincoln and Episodes of 
the Civil War (New York, 1915), p. 11; Edward C. Smith, The Borderland in the Civil 
War (New York, 1927); Thomas Snead, The Fight for Missouri (New York, 1886), p. 154 

39. For his extremely conciliatory manner in handling the Baltimore representa- 
tives, see Nicolay and Hay, op. cit., Vol. 4, 132; Rebellion Record,Vol. 1, p.124(docs). 

40. Seward to Lincoln, undated note marked "Thursday" Lincoln MSS, Library of 
Congress, inserted after materials dated May 31, 1861. Undoubtedly May 7th is the 
correct date for this note. See also: Smith, op. cit., pp. 247-248; Official Records 
of the War of the Rebellion, hereafter cited as OR, Ser. I, Vol. 1, p. 671-680; John 
McElroy, The Struggle for Missouri, (Washington, 1909), p. 83. 

41, Actually, Lincoln's Missouri policy had been initiated earlier. Snead, op. 
cit., p. 154; OR, Vol. Ser. I, Vol. 1, p. 675. 
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to declare martial law in Saint Louis and hold the state by force. Meanwhile, 
Lincoln preserved the outward appearance of supporting the conciliatory General 
Harney and the moderate Hamilton Gamble, the brother-in-law of Attorney General 
Bates. 

Kentucky was much more difficult. By April 25th, Lincoln had decided to ship 
an initial consignment of five thousand guns, so desperately needed in Washington, 
to his old boyhood friend, Joshua Fry Speed in Louisville. By May 4th, a three 
hundred pound Navy lieutenant and native Kentuckian, William Nelson was on his way 
to Louisville with the guns and with Lincoln's orders to distribute them secretly 
in accordance with the wishes of the Speed group.43 Additional guns, the President 
promised, would be sent immediately to Cincinnati, where General Anderson, the hero 
of Sumter,would be stationed to assist Lincoln's friends in keeping Kentucky peutral 
until she elected a Union congress in June and a loyal legislature in August. In 
the coming weeks, while Spegéd was being sent more secret shipments of guns ,45 Lincoln 
would promise Kentucky's officials that he had no present intention of sending troops 
into or through the State in violation of her neutrality.46 

By trusting the political sagacity of his local friends, who were able to con- 
solidate their power and prevent secession, Lincoln ultimately converted Missouri 
and Kentucky to the Union cause and used them as a base of operations to conduct his 
long-planned strategy of a Mississippi campaign against the Confederacy.4/ 

All the while Lincoln was planning his military strategy and gambling for the 
loyalty of the Border States, he continued his unrelenting but conciliatory efforts 
to talk his way through Baltimore. The President first agreed to avoid Baltimore by 
bringing troops by ship to Annapolis and then by rail to Washington. By May 9th, 
when the railway bridges had been repaired, Baltimore agreed to let troop trains go 
through unmélested.48 By the 12th, sufficient troops had gotten through to protect 
Washington. General Butler marched into Baltimore and military occupation of the 
State was complete. In accordance with the authority delegated by Lincoln to General 
Scott and. his subordinates ,49 the writ of habeas corpus was suspended. Butler began 


42. Smith, op. cit., pp. 245-248; OR, Ser. I, Vol. 3, pp. 9, 375-376; Marguerite 
Potter, "Hamilton R. Gamble, Missouri's War Governor," Missouri Historical Review 
(1940), Vol. 35, pp. 34-38. 

43. A. N. Ellis, "General William Nelson," Register of Kentucky State Historical 
Society (May, 1906), pp. 58-61, Nicolay and Hay, op. cit., Vol. 4, p. 235; Daniel 
Stevenson, "General Nelson, Kentucky and Lincoln's Guns," Magazine of American 
History. (August 1883), Vol.10, pp. 118-119; Robert L. Kincaid, Joshua Fry Speed, 
Lincoln's Most Intimate Friend (Harrogate, Tenn., 1943) pp. 22-68. 

44. W. Anderson to Lincoln, May 19, 1861, and Nelson to Lincoln, June 9, 1861, 
Lincoln MSS, Lib. Cong.; J. F. Speed to J. Holt, June 18, 1861, Holt MSS, Lib. Cong. 
Compare vote in various counties in June election, Tribune Almanac and Political 
Register, p. 60, with Stevenson's account of arms distribution. Loc. cit. 

45. Robert A. Burton to Seward, May 24,1861, and Joshua Fry Speed to Lincoln, 
May 27, 1861, Lincoln MSS, Lib. Cong.; Stevenson, op. cit., p. 132; Speed to 
Anderson, September 25, 1861, Letters Received, Secretary of War, National Archives. 

46, See account of Lincoln's conciliatory handling of General Buckner, Clarks- 
ville Jeffersonian, September 13, 1861, quoted in Arndt M. Stickles, Simon Bolivar 
Buckner, (Chapel Hill, 1940) p. 94; Kentucky Statesman, September 17, 1861; See 
also Lincoln's original note of July 10, 1861, Lincoln MSS, Lib. Cong. 

47, The documentation and analysis of this strategy must await forthcoming 
publication. 

48. OR. Ser. I, Vol. 2, p. 619; See accounts in Baltimore American and Baltimore 
Sun, May 8, 1861, quoted in part in Radcliffe, op. cit., p. 87. 

49. OR. Ser. I, vol. 2, pp. 567, 601-602. 
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his gleeful process of ordering the arrest of anyone suspected of having the 
slightest sympathies with the South. 

No doubt Baltimore's capitulation was due in part to the explosive reaction 
of people all over the North to her "attack" upon their soldiers. In essence, 
the Baltimore riots constituted the Pearl Harbor of the Civil War. All over the 
North, men rushed to recruiting offices. Governors bombarded Washington with 
promises of overwhelming support. On all sides there were demands for the 
suppression of Maryland's treason. The newspapers were full of Baltimore's 
"stab in the back". Mass reaction, which I hope to analyze in considerable 
detail in a forthcoming article, seems to have been bitter, intense, united 
and recriminatory. But that was not the case in the all important areas of Kentucky 
and Missouri and southern parts of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. And Lincoln knew 
how those areas felt. He dared not alienate them. Yet, it was difficult to resist 
radical clamor--both inside and outside his Cabinet--for an arrogant show of force 
against Baltimore. >2 The Radicals, contemptuous of the President's weakness and 
moderation, could take some solace in General Butler's heavy handed control of 
Baltimore. No doubt, Lincoln began to realize that the Radicals, rather than the 
secessionists, might well become his major enemy in the future. Deftly, Lincoln 
held to his conciliatory image. He promoted Butler, sent him to a more important 
command, and replaced him with the more moderate General Cadwalader. Even so, 
the bitter antagonism between Baltimore and the northern states was to continue 
seething beneath the placid surface of military control. 

It was into this hate charged atmosphere that Chief Justice Taney stepped with 
resolute determination to save the nation--as well as his home town of Baltimore-- 
from the scourge of the Lincoln dictatorship. Taney was no mean political 
antagonist. Although technically acting as a Circuit Judge, he intended to 
battle the President of the United States with such prestige as the Chief 
Justiceship still retained.-2 He went to Baltimore, took jurisdiction in the 
Merryman case, and heard that General Cadwalader had been ordered by the President 
to disregard any action the Chief Justice might take.°4 Without hesitation, 

Taney declared Lincoln's suspension of the writ of habeas corpus an unconstitutional 
violation of separation of powers doctrine. He castigated Presidential suspension 
and arrests without due process as usurpations of the exclusive powers of both the 
Congress and the Judiciary. There was no justification for military arrests when 
the civil courts were open, he insisted. The people, he concluded, were no longer 
living under a government of laws .99 

Like the Dutch Court Taney could obviously have found legal justification for 
a conclusion opposite from the one he chose. In the Merryman case he could have 
followed such lines of precedent as those precluding judicial consideration of 
political questions, and those sustaining the war powers of the Commander-in-Chief. 
Although Taney's sincerity cannot be questiomml, his choice of precedent actually 
depended upon personal value judgments which he more clearly expressed in a letter 
to Franklin Pierce. "Peaceful separation of North and South," he wrote, "with free 
institutions in each section" is far better than Union "under military dictator- 
ship and a reign of terror preceded by a civil war with all its horrors. "96 


50. Scharf, op. cit., p. 612; OR. Ser. II, vol. 1, pp. 571-572, 586. 

51. For example, see Carl Sandburg, Abraham Lincoln, The War Years (New York, 1939), 
Vol. 1, pp. 230-231; Bruce Catton, on cit., pp. 26- 36-37. For typical official 
teactions to popular fervor, see Wool to Scott, April 23, 1861. OR. Ser. III, Vol. 1, 
PP» 106-107, and Yates to Cameron, April 25, 1861, ibid., p. 113. For response of 
Governors during the period, see ibid., pp. 97-141. 

52. Radcliffe, op. cit., p. 110. 

53. Taney's explanation and review of the facts clearly reveal his attitude and 
Political awareness. Fed. Cas. No. 9487 (C. C. Md. 1861), p. 147; Swisher, loc. cit. 

54. Scott to Cadwalader, May 28, 1861, OR. Ser. II, Vol. 1, pp. 576-577. 

55. Fed. Cas. No. 9487, pp. 149-152. 

56. Taney to Franklin Pierce, June 12, 1861, Pierce MSS, Lib. Cong., quoted 
in Swisher, op. cit. ,“p:. 554. 
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Undoubtedly, Taney's decision, widely printed and distributed by anti-war and 
secessionist groups, completed the process of solidifying doctrinaire and zealous 
Unionism all across the northern states. Once again the Press erupted, recalling 
the traitorous acts of Baltimore and comparing Taney unfavorably with Benedict 
Arnold. In war rallies from New York to Iowa, the mere mention of Taney's name 
was enough to arouse a hysterical chorus of jeers. Speakers reminded their 
audiences that Taney and his Dredd Scott decision had been responsible for the 
war. Many of these mass meetings were concluded with a ceremonial burning of 

the Chief Justice in effigy.’ Instead of destroying the President's support, 
Taney had solidified it and neutralized, if not destroyed, that of the Judiciary. 

The close proximity of the Dredd Scott case to the outbreak of war and the 
debacle of the Merryman decision seem to have produced an acceleration in the 
destruction of the Court's prestige. In pre-Sumter days, it was bad enough to 
be identified with the evil of slavery. It was worse to be held responsible 
for the war. It was catastrophic to be identified with treason. ; 

Taney's attack once again produced a fundamental conflict between Lincoln and 
the Radicals in his Cabinet and in the Congress. They just couldn"t understand 
why Lincoln refused to make a frontal assault against Taney and the forces of 
treason and slavery. Despite radical pressure, Lincoln still persisted in his 
public policy of moderation. He had no intention of giving his enemies the golden 
opportunity of converting Taney from traitor into martyr. More significantly, 
Lincoln realized that the Dredd Scott and Merryman decisions hadtimade Taney a hero 
in the Border States. Publically, Lincoln did nothing and said nothing that could 
add to the inordinate difficulties of the Unionists in those areas. Not even his 
Presidential message to the special session of Congress contained a direct criticism 
of the Chief Justice.28 While the Radicals were describing Lincoln as hopelessly 
incompetent, the popular image of the President as a kindly, moderate and "good 
intentioned" man--superior to vindictive partisanship--continued to grow. 

But all the while, Lincoln was quietly initiating a policy that can be described 
only as a massive attack upon judicial interference with his control of subversion 
and conduct of the war. General Cadwalader and other military officers in Maryland 
were directed to continue their arrests of secessionists.2? (At a later period, 
ironically enough, Lincoln did have to intervene when he heard that General 
Cadwalader's brother, a federal judge in Philadelphia, was about to initiate 
habeas corpus proceedings. The General, rushed to Philadelphia, and was soon 
wiring back that his brother would give the President no further trouble, 60) The 
writ of habeas coteus was suspended gradually throughout the northeast and ultimately 
across the nation.°! General Scott as well as Secretaries Cameron, Bates and 
particularly Seward--with his expanding secret service organization--were authorized 
to direct the control of subversive activities. Military officers and United States 


57. For typical newspaper reaction, see New York Times, May 29, 1861. As Professor 
Swisher indicates, the criticism of this decision was as great as that in the Dredd 
Scott case. Op. cit., pp. 550-552; Lincoln, Works, Vol. 2, pp. 59-60. Fora 
Summary of reaction to the Dredd Scott case, see Albert J. Beveridge, Abraham Lincoln, 
1809-1858 (2 vols., New York, 1928), Vol. 4, pp. 125-135; Charles Warren, The Supreme 
Court in United States History, Vol. 2, pp. 302-319. ) 

58. Lincoln, Works, Vol. 2, p. 60. 

59. OR. Ser. II, vol. 1, pp. 571-572, 586, 589, 612-613, 621; and vol. 2, p. 1022; 
Scharf, op. cit., pp. 612-613. 

60. OR Ser. III, Vol. 1, p. 819. September 17, 1863. 

61. For general suspension of September 24, 1862, see Messages and Papers of the 
Presidente (James D. Richardson, ed.),Vol. 6, p. 98. For examples of previous 
Suspension, see OR. Ser. II, vol. 2, pp. 18-19, 1022. For congressional action re- 
garding suspension of habeas corpus, see: George C. Sellery, "Lincoln's Suspension 
of Habeas Corpus as Viewed by Congress", Bulletins of the University of Wisconsin, 
History Series (1907), Vol. 1, No. 3, pp. 213-286; James G. Randall, Lincoln, the 
President (4 vols., New York, 1945-1955), Vol. 3, pp. 167-183. , 
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Marshalls in various parts of the country were authorized to make arrests, to resist 
judicial intervention, and to cooperate with trusted local leaders, Governors and 
Mayors in controlling dissident elements. Even though several state judges were 
arrested, in general, the Administration followed a policy of resisting state 
process by force or by transferring the defendant to another jurisdiction. 
Much of this had been forecast shortly after Taney's decision when Lincoln 
asked his moderate and conservative Attorney General to prepare an address to 
the Nation attacking the legal validity of the Chief Justice's opinion. Attorney 
General Bates, following Lincoln's Dredd Scott conception of separation of powers, 
denounced Taney's unconstitutional interference with the exclusive powers of the 
Congress and the President as Commander-in-Chief, and made it quite clear that the 
Administration would tolerate no further judicial interference with the war effort. 63 
For a time, the federal courts seemed subservient. In less than three months 
after the Attorney General's warning, however, the President facedl.his second and 
last major battle with a recalcitrant federal judge, a conflict that Lincoln scholars 
seem to have overlooked. The complexity of the facts and the documentation in this 
case must await a forthcoming publication. Here it is sufficient to say that Lincoln 
refused to allow the Circuft Court for the District of Columbia, the second highest 
court in the nation, to follow the precedent set by Chief Justice Taney. This three 
judge Court had been created by Congress in 1801 with Article III tenure and with 
jurisdiction over most federal agencies and departments. ©4 One of the judges, : 
William M. Merrick, whose father was an old Maryland friend of Taneys, initiated iy 
habeas corpus Cae pay 7 against the Provost Marshall for the District, General 
Andrew Porter.°5 When the attorney in the case attempted to serve the order, the 


62. Detailed analysis of this complex machinery, both in Washington and in the 
rest of the country, must await forthcoming publication. For the beginning of 
Scott's activities, see daily report to the President, No. 17, April 29, 1861, 
Lincoln MSS, Lib. Cong. For examples of records in the National Archives, see: the 
voluminous correspondence between E. D. Townsend and Martin Burke, Adjutant General's 
Office, Letters Received, File No. 879B; R. Bates to D. Carr, May 28, 1861, 
Attorney General's Record Book,B-4, p. 62; Cameron to J. H. Bateman, and to G. A. 
Coffey, September 5, 1861, Secretary of War, Letters Sent; G. A. Coffey to T. A. 
Scott, September 14, 1861, AGO, Let. Rec. File No. 1253C; James Harlan to Bates, 
September 17, 1861, Atty. Gen. Papers; T. A. Scott to J. E. Wool, September 21, 
1861, Secy. War, Let. Sent; Bates to Seward, September 23, 1861, Atty. Gen. Rec. 
Bk. B-4, p. 147; Bates to Cameron, October 29, 1861, ibid., pp. 191-193;Seward to 
Caleb Smith, November 9, 1861,. Atty. Gen. Papers; Bates to A. Jones, November 23, 
1861, Atty. Gen. Rec. Bk. B-4; Bates to Seward, December 11, 1861, ibid., p. 236. 
See also brief references in Congressional Globe, 37th Cong., 2d. Sess., pt. ii, 
p. 1373f£. QR. Ser. I, Vol. 2, pp. 601-602, Ser. II, Vol. 1, pp. 640-641, 678- 
679, Vol. 2, pp. 2, 20-30, 43, 98, 130, 134, 290-349, 485, 772, For brief sec- 
ondary treatments, see Nicolay and Hay, op. cit., Vol. 4, pp. 167-168; Radcliffe, 
op. cit., p. 115; Scharf, op. cit., pp. 612-617. For a popular account, see George 
Fort Milton, Lincoln's Fifth Column (New York, 1942). 

For additional typical examples of policy toward state habeas corpus proceed- 
ings, see OR. Ser. II, Vol. 1, pp. 107, 115-116, and 185-187; T. S. Bell to Joseph 
Holt, October 20, 1861, Holt MSS, Lib. Cong. 

63. McPherson, op. cit., pp. 158-161; Or. Ser. II, Vol. 2, pp. 20-30;for the 
original opinion, in the Attorney General's scrawled and crooked handwriting, see 
Bates to Lincoln, July 5, 1861, Lincoln MSS, Lib. Cong. 

64. Act of February 27, 1801, 2 Stat. at Lg. 103. For a detailed analysis of 
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General promptly arrested him and referred the matter to Secretary Seward.°© Be- 
fore Merrick and his two octogenarian colleagues could convene en banc to direct 
the release of the attorney, Lincoln ordered Seward to throw a provost guard 
around Merrick's home on I street, hold the Judge under "protective custody", 
send his family to a downtown hotel, censor his incoming and outgoing correspond- 
ence, and keep his visitors under surveillance.67 To complete the action Lincoln 
ordered the Treasury to stop paying Merrick's salary until further notice. 68 

The President, it would appear, had very specific knowledge about Merrick 
and his colleagues. No doubt he had received a great deal of information about 
the Court from Ward Lamon, his young and devoted aide and body-guard. Lamon, 
who lived in the White House, was also the United States Marshall for the District 
and had his offices in the same building with Merrick. Although there is no dir- 
ect evidence that Lamon was the source of the President's information, members of 
the District Bar Association soon discovered that Lincoln was fully informed in 
the case and would not yield to pressure to release Merrick. Conservatives like 
W. W. Corcoran were horrified that the President would dare arrest the "life-time" 
Judge of a "constitutional court".©9 Meanwhile, Merrick's two aged colleagues 


66. See statement by Merrick, as copied by Court order in the records: United 
States Circuit Court for the District of Columbia, Minutes (1861), pp. 90-93, 
hereafter cited as Minutes, Natl. Arch. 

67. Loc. cit. See also Seward's two orders to Porter, October 21, 1861. OR. 
Ser. Il, Vol. 2, p. 2021. 

68. Seward to Whittlesey, October 21, 1861. OR. Ser. II, Vol. 2, p. 1022. 

The original of this order cannot be found by the staff of the National Archives. 
A copy is available -- with no endorsements -- in the Department of Justice 
Appointment Papers: "I am instructed by the President to direct that, until 
further orders, no more monies be paid from the Treasury of the United States, on 
account of the salary of William M. Merrick, assistant judge of the Circuit Court 
for the District of Columbia." 

There is little doubt that Lincoln was personally responsible for this order. 
Lamon had kept him informed of the Court's activities, and Porter was in the habit 
of reporting to the President frequently. Seward's phrasing of his note to make 
the President responsible for the action, was, to say the least, vsry unusual. On 
October 26, 1861, the day return was due on the show cause order against General 
Porter, the deputy United States Marshall, George W. Phillips, testified in open 
court, that the President had given him orders not to serve the Court's order 
upon General Porter, and, to report to the Court that the writ of habeas corpus 
had been suspended within the District of Columbia. Minutes, p. 101. Merrick's 
colleagues, in writing their final opinion, stated that the President was pers- 
onally responsible for their predicament. Ibid., 100-101. 

69. Richard T. Merrick, younger brother of the Judge and active opponent of 
the Lincoln administration throughout the war, later recounted that W. W. Corcoran 
was so perturbed by the President's action that he sent Judge Merrick word "that 
if he needed the salary withheld under the order, to draw on him regularly for the 
amount.'' Statement of April 15, 1885. Dept. Justice, Appointment Papers for the 
District of Columbia (W. M. Merrick). Merrick's removal by the President would 
have been contrary to the provisions of Section 3 of the Act of February 23, 1861, 
which created the Court and guarantéed tenure during géod, béhavior, 2 Stat. at 
lg. 103. The President had received no authorization Sebel’ Congress? ve exercise the 
Temoval power. Merrick's friends insisted, furthermore, that Congress could not 
have authorized the President to exercise such power over a "constitutional court." 
As early as 1828, Marshall had made a distinction between the power of Congress (a) 
to create legislative courts, under its general sovereign authority and its ex- 
Clusive power over the territories, and (b) to create constitutional Courts with 
Article III functions, tenure and salary protection. American Insurance Co. v. 
Canter, 1 Peters 511.Dicta in Kendall v. United States, could be interpreted as 
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had managed to hear the case. They were unhappy. The President, said Chief 
Judge Dunlop, was personally responsible for defying the Court's process and 

for disregarding the precedent set by Chief Justice Taney. Although the 
President's action had been blatantly illegal, Dunlop concluded, the Court 

could do nothing but yield to superior power. /0 Within a few weeks Merrick 

was allowed to return to the bench, but, a bill was soon introduced in Congress, 
ultimately passed, and signed by the President providing for the abolition of 
the Court. / Its same functions -- but not the same judges -- were transferred 
to a new "Supreme Court for the District of Columbia." 

The old Court, literally, had committed suicide. 

Perhaps it is not surprising that Lincoln encountered little additional 
opposition from federal judges. Henceforth, his opposition would come from the 
shrewd and resourceful Radical zealots in Congress who continued to attack the 
President's every effort to retain the support of the Border States, to restrain 
the excesses of subordinate arresting officials, and to develop a conciliatory 
program of reconstruction. In the final analysis, it was the President -- and 
not the Courts and not the Congress -- that was responsible for the degree of pro- 
tection that was accorded to individual liberty. 


sustaining either classification.12 Pet. 516 (1838). It was apparent, however, that 
the Court exercised both judicial and non-judicial functions. The Court, in addi- 
tion, had jurisdiction over and held sessions in Alexandria, Virginia. When debate 
arose over abolition of the Circuit Court, neither Senate nor House leadership 

made serious attempts to refute the opposition's claim that the Court was “onz:. 
stitutional" in character. The sponsors of the legislation insisted that members 

of the Court were traitors, and that the Congress had the constitutional authority 
to abolish any inferior court in the nation. Congressional Globe, 37th Cong., 

3d. Sess., January 18 and 20, 1863, pp. 1050-1052, 1128-1140. The House approved 
the Senate bill on March 3, 1863. Ibid., p. 1513. Although a similar bill had been 
introduced in the House during the last days of the Special session of 1861, and 
passed, the bill introduced in the Senate on June 18, 1862, ultimately became the 
basis of the final act. Ibid., p. 1052. Actually,the controversy over the character 
of the Court was not finally decided until 1933, when the Supreme Court ruled that 
the Courts of the District were both constitutional and legislative courts. They 
could exercise both judicial and non-juridial function with full Article III tenure 
and salary protection. O'Donoghue v. United States, 289 U.S. 516. For a brief sum- 
mary of the legal issues involved, see "The Constitution of the United States," 
(Edward S. Corwin, Ed.), Senate Document, No. 170, 82 Cong. 2d. Sess. (G.P.O., 

1952), pp. 533-537. 

70. U.S. v. Porter, Fed. Cas. No. 16,047a (C.C. D.C. 1861); Minutes, 
pp. 100-101. 

71. Merrick returned to the bench on November 18, 1861. Minutes, p. 130. 
Apparently, the order removing him from the payroll was rescinded or withdrawn. 

The Judge's brother, Richard T. Merrick, in a note dated April 15, 1885, indicated 
that "The order was however erased in the course of two months... " General 
Records of the Department of Justice, Appointment Papers for the District of 
Columbia (William Merrick), Natl. Arch. The General Accounting Office,however, 
after very kindly making a search of the Certificates of Settlement, reported to 
Sin alte received his full quarterly salary payment of $875.00 on December 

1861. 

Interestingly: enough, President Cleveland appointed Merrick as an Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, effective May 4, 1885, 
a of Justice, Appointment Papers for the District of Columbia (William Merrick), 

atl. Arch. 

72. For the legislative history of this Act, see F. L. Bullard, "Lincoln & 


the Courts of the District of Columbia", 24 American Bar Assn. Journal (1938), 
Pp. 117-120. 
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Summary 


In summary, if we are concerned with the perpetuity of law and the separate 
identity of judicial institutions, juridical theory must consider the nature of 
judicial responsibility -- its powers and its limitations -- under varying degrees 
and kinds of social change. At one polar extreme, Mechanistic jurisprudence has 
succeeded in limiting judicial discretion only when precise and binding legal 
rules -- the product of received and static values -- are objectively applied to 
repetitious and unchanging social experience. The other extreme of convulsive 
social crises, unfortunately,has received little attention despite Socio-realist 
insistence that law should reflect changing social needs and values. 

Our two historical models seem to support the hypothesis that judiciaries 
in a democracy must act as positive political, psychological and ethical symbols 
of social value imperatives. Otherwise they undermine respect for law and impair 
their power to perform traditional juridical functions. Courts are forced to per- 
form this symbolizing role, or cease to be courts. They assume the new image or 
lose the old. 

In these two models, both Courts defied social imperatives and blasted long 
and deeply internalized mass images of an objective, independent and just judiciary. 
The Dutch Court, by its passivity and insistence upon an absolute and mechanical 
definition of law, became a symbol of subservience and collaboration. In the Dredd 
Scott case, the Court tried to dictate the solution of political and ethical issues 
that were fast splitting the nation apart. This unfortunate action not only im- 
paired the Court's image of objectivity in the northern states, it also decreased 
the probability of compromise with the South. The outbreak of war was enough to 
congeal the Court's identification with evil and slavery. The attack of the 
Baltimore mob completed the process of cognitive reorganization and produced a 
monolithic reaction pattern that Taney tried to defy in the Merryman case. The 
results were catastrophic. Taney became identified with treason. Although Taney 
had spoken in the name of individual rights, his behavior was interpreted as a 
subterfuge for protecting slavery and nullification. Once the Court had been so 
thoroughly discredited, not even the procedural rights of the individual could be 
protected. As other courts tried to emulate the Chief Justice, Lincoln's massive 
attack forced the entire judiciary into an image of subservience. No doubt, this 
rejection of the judiciary was intensified by mass transfer of legitimacy to a com- 
peting image, President Lincoln. Thereafter, the President -- and not the judiciary -- 
was expected to symbolize the nation's sense of integrity, law and justice. Lincoln's 
sensitive projection of that image, forever congealed by his assassination, only 
intensified recriminatory attitudes toward the Judiciary and facilitated Radical 
subjugation of the Courts and the South during the hysteria of Reconstruction. The 
Court's suicide and Lincoln's death obliterated the only legitimate images that 
might have competed with the Radicals and their uncontrolled manipulation of mass 
venom. By 1872, the Supreme Court had been subjected to nearly fifteen years of 
repetitive massive attacks and it would take more than a generation to erect a new 
image of respect and legitimacy. 

In both historical models, law and politics and patriotism and national sur- 
vival became merged in an indivisible whole. A purely judicial function ceased to 
exist. Neither Court could perform its traditional juridical functions without 
becoming involved in the most significant political issues facing the nation. Each ~: 
Court had to make a political and ethical and non-legal choice between passive and 
aggressive behavior. And the law -- separation of powers -- provided no standards 
for guiding that exercise of discretion. Both courts, in making their respective 
choices, assumed that law can be divorced from crisis politics and that judges are 
not and should not be responsible for reflecting an unified society's conceptions 
of justice. The two Courts attempted to avoid that responsibility by attributing 
mechanical exactitude and compulsion to diametrically opposed conceptions of : 
Separation of powers doctrine. By trying to divorce law from convulsive 
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each Court assumed that the perpetuity of the rule of law is in no way dependent 
upon mass acceptance, respect and obedience. Law, according to this rigid frame 
of reference, can never be dedicated th the areetive function of didingcesectety in 
dealing with changing needs and values. The isolation of the Judgée.iand his idio- 
syncratic choice of legal norms becomes an inflexible absolute that society must 
accept as conclusive. This absolute, I wish to emphasise, fails to provide a 
distinction between mob hysteria and fundamental and universal changes in social 
imperatives. 

This mechanistic conception of law continued to dominate the behavior of the 
Supreme Court of the United States for nearly sixty-five years. Although the 
Court managed to build a new image of reverence out of its identification with 
the Guilded Age, the absolute rights of property, and the crisis of World War I, 
it has spent the last twenty-five years trying to recover from its image of sub- 
servience to Franklin Roosevelt. In the New Deal period, onge again, the Court 
was forced to relinquish its attempts to divorce law from social needs and values. 
And, once again, the Court's image of legitimacy was transferred to the President 
as the mass of people and much of their leadership went through a fundamental res- 
olution of conflicting values. And once again the Court lost its old image. Only 
slowly is it creating a new one. In the meantime, the conservative leadership 
that was alienated by the Court's capitulation to Roosevelt -- in abject violation 
of its image of independence -- has regained political,status. That leadership, 
tragically,has tried to keep the Court's setd ima Oth fadit a fading away. The Court 
itself has contributed to that effort by indulging itself in minor kinds of image 
violation, such as the Jackson-Black feud and the unending number of dissenting 
and concurring opinions. Although we may admit the ethical validity of the seg- 
regation decisions, it is still speculative as to what effect they may have upon 
the Court's attempt to create a new image. In one way, the South's virulent 
criticism is contributing to the perpetuation of the old image of non-objectivity. 
Even the Conference of Chief Justices couldn't resist proliferating their preju- 
dices. The very extremism of the Southern attack, however, is beginning to induce 
a compensatory mass reaction in the apathetic north and west as dominant leader- 
ship (including the conservatives) solidifies in attacking nullification and in 
identifying the Court with equality, justice and constitutionality. The Court, 
furthermore, has the satisfaction of seeing a new image of American justice de- 
veloping across the world. 

Although I have stressed the extent to which crisis imperatives control 
judicial decisions, I do not wish to deny the ultimate responsibility of the 
judge for making his own value choices. In the first place, any juridical theory -- 
natural law, analytical or sociological -- can be distorted into a rationaliza- 
tion of anti-social action or inaction. In the second place, the mass of people 
and their leadership may be wrong, irregardless of the rigidity and universality 
of their crisis imperatives. As I have tried to show, this is particularly true 
when dominant leadership, either old or new, reactionary or radical, succeeds in 
fomenting recrimination and in undermining mass tendencies to revert to more 
tolerant frames of reference. Finally, the degree to which judicial resistance 
can be effective may well depend upon such complex and interrelated factors as 
the intensity of the cogngtive reorganization, the duration of the crisis, the 
impregnability of the Court's reputation, the resurgence of latent toleration, 
and the wise and effective use of Presidential leadership. If all of these are 
aligned against the Judge, he can perpetuate his own conceptions of justice only 
at the expense of undermining mass respect for the rule of law and democratic 
processes. 

Under conditions of normalcy, however, value conflicts may be non-existent, 
un-perceived, indecisive, or unresolved. Under such conditions of varying 
degrees of mass and leadership, and apathy, crisis value theory offers little 
guidance to the Judge. Only personal value theory and scientific methods remain 
to assist him in articulating divergent values and in assessing the probable 
Social effects of his choice. Society may insist upon subscribing to diametric- 
ally opposed values, as in the case of anti-trust laws, and the Judge is forced to 
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choose between the conflicting standards that are providéd by the fortunate 
existence of rules of reason. It is in this great sphere of "reasonableness", 
when the Judge is dealing with non-crisis value conflicts, that wise judicial 
discretion and flexible rules of law are socially and juridically appropriate, 
useful, and mandatory. But the Judge can never forget that his unyielding 
adherence to absolute legal rules in non-static areas of law may impair or 
destroy the immediate or subsequent effectiveness of judicial power and leader- 
ship. 
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IS INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS A DISCIPLINE? 
Morton A, Kaplan 
University of Chicago 
Prepared for delivery at the 1960 Annual Meeting of the American 
Political Science Association, New York, Statler Hilton Hotel, 
September 8-10, 1960 

The title of the panel topic “Is International Relations a Discipline?" 
indicates a state of unease in the profession, One would find it difficult 
to imagine similar questions asked of economics, sociology, or political 
science in general. The practitioners in these fields assume that they practise 
a discipline and turn their attention immediately to the important substantive 
and methodological questions raised by their subject matter. They may be con— 
cerned with the proper methods of conducting research but not with their title 
to conduct research, The difficulties that cause students of international 
relations to raise such a fundamental question must be sought, I believe, in 
the nature of the subject matter and the history of the discipline. 

Before I raise the problem in a more general way, I should like briefly 
and in an oversimplified fashion to mention sé aspect of the history of 
international relations studies that is perhaps in part responsible for this 
state of affairs, When political science separated itself from historical or 
legal studies, it turned to factual studies of existing political institutions, 
Then it began to raise questions about comparative institutional differences 
and to study the inter~relationships between different kinds and levels of 
political organization, «hen interdisciplinary political scientists came on 
the scene, they wore able to apply their theories and insights to an estab-— 
lished body of factual data and an established body of theory, Although in 
their time, they were controversial, as our chairman well knows, they enriched 


both our factual knowledge and our theoretical understanding, They permitted 


us to develop broader and more complex theories and to investigate new and 
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interesting factual problems. The relationships.between politics and boundary 
conditions, for example, political personality, elite structures, and voting 
behavior, could be explored systematically and scientifically for the first 
time. But however revolutionary these inter~disciplinary methods appeared at 
the time, they were related to the traditional problems of political science, 
They were concerned ultimately with institutional and organizational regulari- 
ties of a political nature even where these problems were raised and studied 
in novel ways. And findings based on these new methods have been absorbed so 
successfully by the discipline that they are now even regarded by some as "old 
hat." 

International relations broke away from its historical base at the arn 
when interdisciplinary research in political science first began to develop. 
It inherited the new approach without having a traditional body of theory ae 
factual data to apply it to (aside perhaps from some earlier and rather vague 
generalities about the balance of power, ) It could not use interdisciplinary 
data and theories to enrich and deepen our knowledge of international politics 
because that was still — an unexplored subject. In addition, internation~ 
al relations broke loose as an independent discipline during a period in the 
1920's when idealism was high and the urge to solve practical problems great. 
there were sometimes fantastic schemes for world government, 
The object was to produce international peace rather than disciplinary knowledge. 
Some scholars did recognize the need for theory and data if such objectives were 
to be achieved; although this led to an occasional monumental work, such as_ 


Quincy Wright's The Study of ar, the international system as a complex social 
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and political system still remained largely unexplored. This is not to deny 


that very useful knowledge was sometimes attained. Staley's War and the 


Private Investor added to our knowledge of imperialism and Lasswell's 


World Politics and Personal Insecurity was a major contribution to our Inow- 


ledge of the psychodynamics of aggressive international behavior, There were 
of course other important pieces of research that could have been named in 
place of these examples, But, at least in my opinion, all these works, how~ 
ever valuable they may have been individually, did not add up to a discipline 
of international relations because there was no common disciplinary core to 
be enriched as there had been in the companion subject matter of political 
science. 
| In short, international relations, although a subject matter, had 
not inom a discipline. Now, although this distinction is perhaps iiss 
tary, it might be useful to say a few words ebout it, Anything to which we 
turn our attention can be called a subject matter, for example, chicken rais— 
ing, theoretical physics, bridge building, or whiskey smuggling. Bridge 
building, for example, is not a discipline, although it employs a discipline, 
‘ictal engineering, in the tasks of physical construction and a different 3 
discipline, namely, personnel management, in the hendling of the workers, 
Different abstract phases of the same concrete subject matter can be studied 
by different disciplines. For instance, the economic institutions of society 
can be studied by the economist, sociologist, psychologist, political scien- 


tist, and so forth. The economist studies the flow of resources and the allo- 


cative mechanisms; the psychologist may study the effects of different economic 
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systems on personality; the sociologist may study the interrelationships 
of the economic sub-system with other sub-systems of the society; the 
political scientist may study the relationships between political and 
economic organization or the political aspects of economic organization, 
But only the study by the economist concerns economics. 

A discipline implies a set of skills and techniques; a body of 
theory and of propositions; and a subject matter. This assertion is per- 
haps necessarily a bit vague and subject to judgmental discriminations, 
for the aatrophysiciat, the biophysicist, and the microphysicist share 
some skills and techniques, some matters of theory and of propositional 
import, and the common subject matter of seston only at an appropriate 
level of generalization. This vagueness at the boundary, however, need 
not distress us, for when we turn to international relations, as the sub~ 
ject matter involving transactions across national boundaries, it is imme~ 
diately evident that these transactions come within the purview of many 
different recognized disciplines. For example, international trade comes 


within the purview of economics; international religious movements and 


cultural diffusion patterns may be studied by the sociologist; international 
tensions may come within the province of the psychologist; and wars, inter 
national political movements, and patterns of alliance fall within the 


realm of political science, 
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The Problem of a Discipline of International Relations 


I think the preceding discussion, discursive as it may have been raises 
at least two general questions worth some discussion and exploration. Are any 
international transactions properly to be studied by a discipline that is 
specifically international or do we merely apply an already existing discip- 
line to some aspects of inteimational transactions? If there is any such dise 
cipline, then it deserves to become the focus of international relations re~ 
search, If there is no such discipline, then there is no discipline of inter- 
national relations although there may be disciplines of political science, 
economics, sociology, and so forth, that can be apnlied to the study of inter- 
national relations. In this case, as political scientists, we would expect 
the student of political science to be concerned primarily with political ie 
pects of international relations. And although as modern political scientists 
we would also expect him to have some knowledge of economics, sociology, and 
psychology, we would expect him to use this knowledge in structuring primarily 
political research iii. We might, however, recognize international poli- 
tics os a sub-discipline of political science in the same sense in which astro- 
physics is a sub-discipline of physics, 

I Jayow Of no convincing discussion that a specifically international 
relations discipline exists, But, before we can therefore assume that inter- 
national politics can be studied as a sub-discipline of political science, we 
must ask whether the conditions appropriate for the existence of such a sub~ 


discipline exist. It seems to me that there are at least three sets of circum 
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stances which would suffice te contra-indicate this. If international events 
were epiphenomena of national events, that is, mere consequences of national 
events not requiring for their understanding study of the international matrix, 
we would deny the validity of a sub-discipline. If international events were 

to be studied primarily by non-political techniques, we would deny the ican 
of such a sub-discipline, And, if the subject matter of international politics 
were recalcitrant to systematic political exploration, we might be led to deny 
the feasibility of a sub-discipline of international politics. I: tis latter 
case, we might have to restrict ourselves to historical investigations. 

under no illusions concerning my ability definitively to settle the 
question raised above, particularly within the limitations of the present paper. 
None the less I should appreciate the opportunity to express some opinions con- 
cerning them. I do not doubt thet some wars were caused in some important — 
sense by intra-national considerations, by the need for markets, because of 
internal political crises, or even perhaps by the influence of a king's mistress, 
I do not intend the last illustration in any sense as humorous, for in those | 
cases where such an influence operated, the failure to take it into account 
would impoverish eur understanding of the actual event, If and to the extent 
to which some intra~national factor played a systematic role in international 
events, the study of international relations would have to rely upon the dis- 
cipline or body of factual information that elucidated this matter and, if 
possible, would have to incorporate such findings into its owm analysis, But 
I find it difficult to believe that the differences between the Italian city 


State system, the nation state politics of nineteenth century Europe, and the 
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present bipolar system can be accounted for in all important senses without 
an analysis of the number of participating actors, their relationship to. 
non-members of the system and to their environment, their capabilities and 
geographic relations, and their modes of political intercourse. And, to the 
extent that this is true, non-political analyses, although perhaps important 
and even essential supplements to the political analysis of international 
events, are not substitutes for such analysis. 

Nor,do I think, can international relations be reduced to a discipline 
other than political science. ‘Bven if Lenin's theory of imperialism were 
correct-~and the evidence is conclusively against it--the fact that the de- 
clining rate of profit inspired the drive for colonies and trade wars would 
only serve to provide a motivating factor for international politics and would 
no more eliminate the need for studying the specifically inteenhiaat poli- 
tical factors than would any of the intra~national factors mentioned in the 
paragraph above. Lenin's was perhaps the most sophisticated attempt that has 
been made to reduce international relations to a discipline other than politics, 
in this case economics, Other attempts have been made in the case of psycho- 
logical factors, Our chairman, Harold Lasswell, pioneered in showing the re- 
lationship between personality and behavior within institutional settings, 
With particular reference to our subject, he explored the shadowland area in 
which personality has its effects upon aggressive and warlike behavior. Un- 
fortunately, in the hands of psychologists and sociologists who lacked Lass- 
well's political knowledge and scphistication, Lasswell's theories were mis- 


used and attempts were made to reduce wars and arms races to personality 
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maladjustments, as if rational or non-psychological factors never could account 
for such behavior. Such attempts, in my opinion at least, suffered from grave 
theoretical and factual faults. I do not believe—-end I am sure our chairman 


concurs in this--that any account of international events which leaves out the 


political can provide satisfactory systematic knowledge. 

There is finally our third possibility, namely that the subject matter 
of international politics, although important, is recalcitrant to the kinds of 
studies that would have to be cuits if systematic knowledge were to become avail= 
able, It mignt be argued that there is only one international system (except 
perhaps in time) and that therefore comparative analyte could not be used. 
The changes that occur through time may occur in so many dimensions of the 
action pattern that ascription of the change in international politics to a 
particular boundary condition may not be capable of even imprecise empirical 
confirmation, These dimensions may include weapons technology, transportation 
and communication improvements, changes in national economic strength, changes 
in the number of significant nations, changes in the form of international or- 
ganization, changes in the form of national political life, including party 
orgenization,and formal governmental organization, and changes in national 
values and belief patterns, and so forth. In addition, in the international 
system, there are a smaller number of events than within the domestic arena; 
we cannot gamble on the general run, but usually must bank our fate on parti- 
cular decisions, Ts one cannot necessarily expect the kind of generalized 


System of roles and role expectations one finds within national systems. This 
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means more unpredictability for individual decisions and less in common be- 
tween successive decisions. The "deviant" decision is less likely to wash 
out in the general average and a "deviant" actor has a greater potential 
for revolutionizing the system than within national systems, 

One could multiply the reasons just given. They explain the preference 
of some for historical investigation or Gabe study. But we should be clear 
that such investigations or studies are not and cannot be cediieanis for 
political analysis of a systematic nature. A historical study represents 
an attempt to aneoent Yee a particular historical sequence of events, In 
making his study, the historian may employ knowledge from economics, politics, 
psychology, sociology, technology, and so forth, in evaluating his data. The 
problem of how he engineers his data when considering the combined effects 
of events analyzed from the standpoint of meny different disciplines is still 
largely unexplored in the methodological literature and is an art, This means 

the historian's results are limited by his intuitive ability and 

judgment in handling combinations of factors. To the extent that factors other 
than the international political influence the historic sequence of events, the 
historian is not ‘illidinielcituail by the absence of e discipline of international 
politics, To the extent that events are influenced by international political 
factors—-and in our discussion of the first two objections we tried to show 
briefly that they will be in most important cases--he cannot make his generali- 
zations without employing the same methods which a discipline of international 


politics would employ. And if such a discipline is not pessible, the generali-~ 


zation of the historian is not possible either, 
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Although this is obvious theoretically, it is not obvious practically 
for reasons that are easy to understand, The historian or the case study 
analyst because he analyzes a concrete sequence of events and tries to take 
into account all factors influencing that event rather than the class of 
factors influencing the type of event as in scientific disciplinary studies 
engages in a pseudo-re-creation of the event and, if he is able, employs the 
skill of a novelist to create an atmosphere of reality that is psycholegically 
compelling. The nature of his generalizations are hidden by his inexplicit 
and unsystematic-~at least from the standpoint of a generalized science-~mode 
of analysis; and indeed his style of story telling is not conducive to making 
such analysis explicit or systematic, As a consequence he is usually unaware 
that his generalization does not follow from the concrete story but can only 
follow from an abstract argument which, if it is consistent, will be isomorphic 
with the model that a political scientist would employ. 

We can have no quarrel with 400d historical studies. T zy do a job that 
has to be done and for which no other discipline is a substitute. If the his- 
torian is not always as pellitciidaae as he should be with respect to the ways 
in which he uses scientific theories, the social scientist is often neglectful 
of the complexity of historical life, And if the historian often fails to pro- 
vide tne social scientist with the data he requires, this is sometimes at least 
the fault of the social scientist for failing to state his theories in ways that 
encourage and facilitate related historical investigation. But, when all this 
is said, the historical investigation is not a substitute for the job a discip-. 


line of international politics vould be required to perforn. 
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Of ceurse the fact that no substitute exists and that the task such 
a discipline would perform is quite important does not imply that such a dis- 
cipline is possible. But the arguments against it are by no means definitive. 
Nor is it really clear that we are really so much worse off than the other 
social science disciplines that an effort in this éirection woule not be worth= 


while. 


The Requirements of a Discipline of International Politics 


It seems to me that regardless of how advanced some of us may consider 


the techniques we employ, the primary focus of a discipline of international 


politics must be related to tie traditional focus of political science in general, 
If we cannot escape the methodological advances that have been made in the last 
thirty years--eand there is no reason why we should vant to--—it may still be in» 
portant for us to direct these methods: and techniaues to the atuay of tradi- 
tional political problems, at least as they are relevant to international poli- 
tics, These core problems, so to speak, involve the institutional means by 
which political problems are solved and political values distributed within the 
international system. 

We are interested in patterns of actions, not with ssacbliesocshlin cases. 
Just as we might be interested in a particular cabinet dispute for the light 
it sheds on the means by which cabinet disputes might be settled in Great Bri- 
tain or on the range of solution formulas and the constraining factors that pre~ 
dispose toward a particular type of solution, so a study of international con 
flict or problem settlement would be concerned primarily not with elucidating 


the particular case but with elucidating the general mode of settlement or the 
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range of settlement and the relevant constraining factors, ee though these 
institutional patterns may be informal rather than formal, we are concerned 
with human behavior as it manifests itself in institutions with respect to 
political matters. That these problems look somewhat different substantively 
from the normal problems we are used to in political science stems from the 
fact that the institutional setting of international politics is somewhat dif- 
ferent from that of national politics. And, to the extent that this is the 
case, the sub-discipline of international politics may differ from that of 
political science in’ general 4s tuch as thet of astrophysics differs from 
microphysics. 

The differences between international politics and national politics are 
feirly obvious. The state as we know it is in some sense the ultimate seat 
of political authority within which political decisions are made and political 
values allocated. It attempts to maintain its jurisdiction at the expense of 
ine antibeal or putatively superior authority. The quest for control of the 


state gives rise to the traditional problems of the form of government, the 


authority and scope of jurisdiction of officials, the rights of citizens, 
problems of responsibility and accountability, and so forth, International 
politics, on the other hand, is the arena in which these ultimately authori- 
tative states, almost like Leibnizian monads, have to come into contact with 
each other and settle their conflicts without the supravention of any external 
political authority or master monad. Coordination on rules of behavior, if 


they occur at all, must occur as a consequence of coordination rather than 


of imposition, 
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Within national pelitical systems, political organization is formal 
and durable. I:s maintenance does not require explanation although its 
working processes require study. The organizational forms of international 
politics, at least those of central importance, like the alliance or bloc, 
are more often than not of an informal nature, if not with respect to their 
own organization then at least with respect to relations among them. The 
memberships of such alignments may be shifting and, although alliances may 
be a recurrent feature of a particular kind of international system, parti-~- 
cular alliances may am into and pass out of existence with relative rapid- 
ity. The maintenance of a particular kind of alliance system through changes 
in actual alliances may indeed require explanation and hence different tech~ 
niques of investigation from those applied fo formal governmental organiza~ 


tions operating within nation states, 


Within most national systems, decisions normally are made by voting, 


whether for candidates for office or on legislative matters, The character 


of the voting may depend on the kind of electoral or legislative system; 


surely votes in the American Congress, the British House of Commons, and the 


Supreme Soviet are of a different order, But, even where decisions do not 


occur as a consequence of voting, there are formally determined methods for 
Making the decisions. And in all cases political scientists have developed 
techniques for studying these processes. In international politics, decisions 
are made as a consequence of formal or informal bargaining, inexplicit coordi-~ 


nation of policy, or the application of force. Tehceniaues for studying these 
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procedures have not been well developed in politicel science, although the 
economist has paid considerable attention to bargeining problems that 
may be considered similar. 

Political scientists have paid careful attention to the pressure 
group in their study of decision processes in national politics. Certain~ 
ly the pressure group has played an important role in the making of in- 
ternational decisions. The Southern cotton lobby played a role in the 
revocation of the Aswan Dam offer by John Foster Dulles, the oil lobby 
plays a role in the current coddling of the Arab states, and the sugar 
lobby influences American relations with Cuba and the Phillipines. Yet, 
when this is edmitted, it remains true that foreign policy is oriented 
more toward problems produced by the international environment then to- 
ward the demands of self-interested domestic pressure groups. This is 
not to say that foreign policy is not responsive to domestic pressures. 
Unfortunately the ill-advised interwar neutrality legislation was in 
large part a response to such pressures. But these pressures were based 
more upon & conception of what American interests were than upon a con- 
sideration of what a particular group gained from the legislation. This 
seems to indicate that at least sonewhat different methods may be venient 
in investigating the two fields of bensunaiiei. 

Within the oe state there are millions of voters and still addi- 
tional millions of citizens, There are parties, labor unions, industrial 


orgenizations, religious groups, and so on, They participate in a web of 
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social relations by means of cross~cutting social roles, In the inter- 
national system, the primary actor is the nation state, In the nineteenth 
century the number of the most important actors could have been counted on 
the fingers of one's hands. In the present bipolar system, the United 
States and the Soviet Union ere the most important actors, there is 4 small 
number in the second rank, and a total of eighty odd nations. With such 
smal] numbers, the statistical averaging out that cen occur in domestic 
social and political processes is not to be expected. This point, however, 
was made earlier, and need not be expanded here. 

Although perhaps overemphasized in earlier writings, nations are 
characterized by a certain amount of consensus and many of the cross—cutting 
social within them are then of an instrumental character, 
The relations of individuals and groups towards the nation are themselves 
solidary. In general the relations of nations toward each other or toward 
the international system do not tend to be solidary. Rather they ere in- 
strumental, 

In domestic politics, strategic analysis is not central to investiga- 
tion. Although the techniques for pushing bills through the legislature 
may invelve a number of strategic elements, the character of the political 
system is not at stake and the general content of most domestic legislation 
is oriented toward the broad middle spectrum of opinion in democratic coun= 
tries or toward the objectives of a dominant party or dictatorship. Ulti- 
mate strategic considerations govern domestic politics primarily in transi- 


tional periods, for example, the Chinese Civil War, and the periods in 
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Soviet party politics after the deaths of Lenin and Stalin, In the first 
case, the form of the governmental system was at stake; in the latter, the 
specification of the winning dictator, It is normally the case in inter- 
national politics that the major decisions involve the existence of the 
parties to the decision and the nature of the international political systen., 
And for this reason the decisions are of a highly strategic character, In 

a@ general sense the participants in the international political process are 
engaged in a game or struggle involving honor, fortune, and life. The fact 
that there are only a small number of Som and nence that the system is 
subsysten dint, that is, that the patterns of behavior are not para~ 
metric givens for the actors but may be influenced by the actions of the 
actors, reinforces the strategic nature of the decision process, and requires 
a strategic focus to the analysis of these matters, 

If the preceding factors are taken not as absolutes but merely as indi- 
cations of important differences between national and internationel politics, 
they may help to indicate some respects in which the problems of international 
politics may differ from those of national politics ~~ even though in both 
cases, we are concerned with institutional patterns of politicel behavior -~ 
and the ways in which someuhat different techniques of enalysis profitably 
may be employed. In general in the international system the most important 
organizational forms and patterns are the informal rather than the formal, 

As far as governmental features of the international system are concerned, 
formally orgenized systems like the League of Nations end the United Nations, 
at least so far as past history is concerned, have been neripheral rather 


than central. The absence of a formal political system in the international 
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arena does not imply the absence of the political management of problems. 
This political management, with its informal organizational forms, should 
be regarded as the central focus of the discipline of international politics, 

The primary techniques of international government are bargaining and 
conflict, Sniaiiind Iay involve not merely the withholding of the item 
offered in exchange but the implicit or explicit threat of the use of force, 
An important instrument in the imposition of goals and goal patterns is the 
coalition, alignment, bloc, or concert, These are the means by which parti-~ 
cular objectives are attained or which may be used to maintain norms of con= 
duct, The criteria for admission to membership, the duration of membership, 
the types of goals pursued by given kinds of organized international group- 
ings, the limits placed upon these goals, and the factors that constrsein 
all the preceding subjects are among the most important items of the subject 
matter of the discipline of international politics. 

But it is not enough merely to name these features; they must be 
studied as part of a coherent system of international political relations. 
Ts political the American legislative system can under= 
stand it only as part of a presidential system of government and a federal 
system of political relationships, for these other aspects of the American 
political system constrain and qualify the legislative system. In the same 
way alliance patterns, with respect to durability of specific memberships 
and goal patterning, depend upon the kinds of national actors who partici- 
pate, the number of national actors in the entire international system, 
their relative capabilities, the state of military technology and economic 


growth, scales of capabilities, the existence or non-existence of supra~ 
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ngtional types of political organization, and the political organization 
and goal systens of the participating national actors. The shifting 


membership and limited goal pattern of most eighteenth and nineteenth cen~ 


tury international politics and the rigid membership patterns and rela- 
tively unlimited objectives of late ninetéenth and early twentieth century 
international politics must have some reletionship to specifiable differ- 
ences in the international system if there is to be a discipline of inter- 
national politics. This holds also for present-day bipolar developments. 

The study of the discipline of international politics probably will 
make use of many of the same kinds of institutional enalysis as does the 
discipline of political science in general, But the strategic nature of 
the activity in the international system indicates that considerable in- 
sights may possibly be gained from strategic theory. The absence of dura-= 
ble formal organization, the small number of important or essential actors, 
and the strategic character of decision making indicate that normative 
models may be useful to explore the subject matter, The fact that the 

' international system is subsystem dominant and the consequent influence of 
the decisions of the varticular actor upon the state of ecuilibrium of the 
system -~ a situation guite different from that of national politics ~~ tend 
to reinforce this conclusion. A normative model employs motivational assump- 
tions (in this sense there is 4 similarity to economic theory and pernits 
us to study abstractly the relations between a few selected variables of 

the system, This may be an aid to analysis for, elthough a change in forma 


organizational patternings requires explanation in the study of national 
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political systems, it is the maintenance of the informal orgenizational 
patterns of international politics that requires explanation. The coordi- 
nation of independent nation states on particular patterns of alignment 

and on certain kinds of goal limitations for reasonably long periods of 
time is not at all easy to understand, A normative model possibly may help 
to explain how independently chosen strategies converge toward a particular 
equilibrium -~ an equilibrium with respect to types of alignment patterns, 
types and limits of goal objectives, and norms and normative patterns, 

There is an important difference, however, between the situation facing 
the economist and that encountered by the student of international politics. 
Most economic analysis deals with systems in which irrational behavior by 
an entrepreneur has the effect only of driving him out of business, If the 
market is perfect--in our terms, system dominant~-this affects only the in- 
dividual entrepreneur and not the nature of the market. If the market is 
oligopolistic--subsystem dominant-~then individual irrationality may drive 
the economic system toward a more monopolistic situation. But the irra- 
tional entrepreneur does not weaken the position of any of his competitors 
by collapsing unless his collapse, for specific reasons, favors a particular 
one of his competitors. Moreover, the economist tends not to analyze these 
situations because he is more interested in types of markets than in changes 
from one form of market to instil and present day economies provide him 
with an abundance of types. 

In the international arena, there is only one market so to speak, 
rather then nany markets co-existing within an economic system. That mar-— 


ket is the market of nation states, A change in the configuration of the 
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market is usually e change once and for all. And therefore dynamic aspects 
of the international system are of the greatest importance. In addition, 

an irrational strategy in a situation like that of international politics 

may have a direct effect on the viability of the other actors, Although 
cartels are known in economics, they do not play the same vital role as alli- 
ances, for instance, in the "balance of power" system, Irrationality here 

of one nation may make #neffective the protective devices normally employed 
by other nations to maintain the systen, 

For these reasons the student of international politics cannot assume 
parametric or environmental inten in the seme way that the economist 
assumes, for instance, economic rationality. He must be cognizant of all 
the boundary factors thet may produce a dynamic ¢hange in the nature of the 
international system, Although his discipline focuses on the inter-relation- 
ships of nations, he does not reify the nation and recognizes that under the 
skin of the nation, individuals, groups, elites, various kinds of processes, 
factors, and so forth, may produce novel kinds of international behavior that 
have the profoundest Effect upon the pattern of international politics, And 
although the discipline of international politics generally assumes the pri- 
macy of international factors in its enalysis, it is necessary to recognize 
that occasionally boundary conditions may play a dominant role. The nation 
alism and anti-Westernism of many of the new nations is a case in point with 


respect to this. 
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4s a consequence the student of international politics will be sensi-~ 


tive to related disciplines that enable him to understand these boundary 


conditions. Such collateral disciplines include, among others, military 
science, comparative politics, administrative science and organization 
theory, economics end studies of economic capabilities, geography, de- 
cision-making theory and strategic theory, sociology and related cultural 
science, and law. No attempt will be made here to specify the role they 
play in enriching the discipline of international politics other than to 
assert that they do have a role to play. 


‘I realize that I have merely indicated what the subject matter and 


methods of the discipline of international politics might look like, I 
have not established that research in this area cen be as successful as in 
political science generally. But although our methods may have to differ 
from general politicel science, I «em satisfied in my own mind that we will 
have to turn toward our om version of the traditional problems of politics 
if we are to succeed in strengtnening the discipline. I do not propose to 
argue over how fast we should proceed theoretically or formally. Some of 
the reasons advanced earlier with respect to the need for normative models 
would seem to indicate at least some effort in a theoretical and at leest 
Semi~formwal direction. But different political scientists may bring dif- 
ferent insights ana skills into play in conducting their research, Some 
reseerch problems may seem to demand more or less theory. And it would 
seem more fruitful to see speed turns out particular kinds 


of tasks by applying our insights to these problems than by engaging in 
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a methodological debate, which in prectise may produce only verbal 
acrobatics, The discipline should have enough "give" to accomodate 
different insights, methods, theories, and skills, Wd: have too often 
seen rejected methods cein new vigor at a ney stage of development of a 
discipline, And none of us has achieved such success with his methods 


that he should be prepared to read others out of court, 
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SOME ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS OF THE 


UNITED NATIONS 


Public administration suffers from the embarrassment that 


affects so many of the social sciences; it is a discipline within which 


almost no one will admit incompetence. Few men or women feel ashamed to 
acknowledge that they know little of geology, chemistry, astronomy or 
physics. But equally few will frankly admit doubts of their competence 
to act or judge in the fields of politics, religion, sociology, litera- 
ture or administration. It seems to be an almost invariable rule of 
human nature that the less demonstrable a conviction, the more firmly 

it is held. I have never heard any official confess to having doubts as 
to his —— or her -— ability to manage a government department. 

Yet anyone who has devoted any serious study to the subject 
will recognize that the administration of public affairs is steadily 
becoming more complex, its area of responsibility is rapidly widening, 
and in most parts of the world the size of the operational units is 
consistently growing. 

IT. 

There are probably few places in the world in which so much 
emphasis is placed on administration as is presently the case in the 
Secretariat of the United Nations. This arises in part from the convic- 
tion of the present Secretary-General that administration is of first 
importance and in part from the fact that in the Secretariat there is a 
particularly difficult administrative job to be done. It is also a result 


of the number of requisitions for technical assistance in the field 
of public administration that are received by the United Nations. 

In spite of this recognition of the importance of the 
subject it is not unfair to say that the administrative policies, 
organization and procedures of the Secretariat and of the great inter- 
national complex which includes the operational organs of the Special- 
ized Agencies are less efficient than is desirable -~ or necessary. 

Competence in such fields is of course a relative matter 
and few informed persons would suggest that the standards maintained in 
the United Nations are as low as those in many national governments, 
including some of the most powerful members of the international commu~ 
nity. 

Administration has a peculiar significance in United Nations 
activities because of the diversity and the importance of the work done 
by the international agency. For example, if the United Nations through 
its Public Administration Division is to give aid to countries in need 
of technical assistance in this field it is obviously desirable that 
the organization providing such aid should be as nearly as possible free 
from the defects which it strives to assist others to eliminate or avoid. 
The United Nations moreover is a centre of research in administrative 
matters and as such it is not unreasonable to assume that it should be 
able to apply to the solution of its own problems some of the conclusions 
derived from studies conducted by its own officials. 


Strangely enough, although the Secretariat and its procedures 
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are under almost constant review and although it has undergone a long 
series or reorganizations, the United Nation's own Public Administration 
Division, which has included some of the world's leading theoreticians 
and most practised administrators (in such men as Bapat, Van iiook, 
Emmerich), has not been used for advice or counsel. Instead, these 
tasks have tibindiid to be assigned to senior officials temporarily without 
other employment (who may or may not have competence in administration) 
or to be referred to other officials whose original appointments had 
no reference to such responsibilities. As might have been expected 
there have been some rather whimsical results. 

III. 

In attempting to assess the quality of its internal admini- 
stration the United Nations faces certain problems that are common to 
all administrative organizations, and others that are singular to 
itself or that have special aspects which are distinct from those 
encountered by most such bodies. 

The size of the United Nations Secretariat, even taking 
into account the various organizations integrated or closely associated 
with it, is not so large as to make it unmanageable. It is smaller, for 
example, than many departments in the public service of certain national 
governments of moderate size. 

The wide geographic distribution of the personnel serving 
the United Nations does add a complicating factor. There are officers 


of the organization serving in every continent and in almost every country 
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in the world. In many cases these are experts temporarily employed 


under the Technical Assistance Programmes, but in many others they 


are permanent or semi-permanent officials of the continuing organiza- 
tion itself. 

The diversity of the activities of the United Nations 
introduces a more significant complication. 

Increasingly, as is apparent from the headlines, the 
United Nations is becoming involved in political controversies. The 
map of the world is scratched with points of friction to which the 
United Nations is seeking to apply the medication of justice, tech- 
nical knowledge and common sense. 

At its headquarters in New York, at Geneva and in the 
offices of the Economic Commissions in Asia, Latin America, Europe 
and Africa research into political, social, scientific and economic 
problems is being conducted by competent officials of many national- 
ities serving under the blue flag. 

In over 100 countries requests for technical assistance 
in an almost incredible variety of fields are being met by action 


organized and directed from the Secretariat. 


Field operations involving transportation, supply services, 
observation posts and even military operations, are increasingly 
becoming a recognized part of the duty of the UN. 

Finally there are such specialized activities as the deve-~ 


lopment and almost constant practice of conference techniques, the 


operation of a postal administration, the production of informational 
material and of cinema, radio and television programmes. 
To apply order, efficiency and economy to such a range of 


activities obviously demands a variety of skills and places a premium 


on experience and expertise in administrative matters. It would 
require talent of exceptional quality to organize and operate such a 
programme even with an administrative body drawn from a Single commu- 
nity with a long tradition of successful administrative attainments. 


And this, of course, the United Nations does not have. 


This identifies the first of a number of complicating 
factors that militate against the attainment of a desirable efficiency 
in the administration of United Nations affairs. 

IV. 

The Secretary—General is directed by the Charter to give 
due regard "to the importance of recruiting the staff on as wide a 
geographical basis as possible". In carrying out this policy the 
Secretary—General uses as a rough guide in the establishment of national 
quotas the comparative scale of contributions of member governments to 
the total United Nations budget as fixed by the General Assembly. This 
is not, of course, a Procrustean system that allocates posts in accord- 
ance with an absolute standard. Nor does it apply in any very significant 
manner to recruits in the stenographic or junior clerical categories 
where, for purpose of economy, the principle of local recruitment normally 


obtains. (This last fact explains, in part at least, the preponderance 
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of United States citizens in the personnel of the United Nations 
Secretariat.) The application of the principle of geographical 
distribution has resulted in the development of a Secretariat in 
which, among something like 4,000 officials, there are at any one 
time some 70 to 80 different nationalities represented. 

The variety of national origins is not in itself a 
particularly complicating factor in sdninistration, but it becomes so 
when related to the fact that the experience and traditions of the 
officials recruited is just about as varied as their places of origin. 
They come from countries with administrative practices that vary all 
the way from a high degree of competence to those that are almost 
entirely lacking in that quality; from those that operate under the 
pressure of high standards of official integrity to those that consider 
the demand for such behaviour either hypocritical or comic. Some of 
those appointed to the Secretariat cannot forget that at home admission 
to the public service is commonly recognized as a reward for political 
service or an opportunity for personal gain, or both. Even among the 
members of the staff from the more sophisticated countries there are 
serious variations in ieaaisbee practices and approach and it is sometimes 
difficult to establish a coincidence of custom and procedure when each of 
the officers concerned is satisfied that his own national tradition provides 
the best basis for a competent service. And finally, in spite of the basic 
principle in the oath required of all United Nations officials, there are 


in the Secretariat individuals who are unable to divorce themselves from 
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their national prejudices and who consider it appropriate to use their 
posts to assist in the promotion of national objectives. 

That service with the United Nations has a glittering 
attraction for people in many parts of the world is obvious from the 
number of applications received by the organization and by the pressures 
that are sometimes applied in an effort to obtain appointments or pro- 
motions in the Secretariat or as United Nations technical assistance 
experts. Although in the beginning there was a general self-denying 
agreement that governments would not seek posts on the Secretariat for 
their nationals and although it was agreed that, subject to a desirable 
measure of geographic distribution, appointments would be made by the 
secretary=~General solely on the basis of assessed competence, this high- 
minded attitude has not always been honoured by governments or recognized 
by individual applicants or eiployees. 

Some governments scrupulously avoid interference with the 
recruitment policies of the Secretary-General, with questions of pro= 
motion or assignment within the Secretariat, or with the exercise of 
objective judgment by the Bureau of Technical assistance Operations and 
the Bureau of Personnel in the selection of experts to serve abroad. 
There are a few governments, however, which are notorious for the 
frequency and insistence with which they intervene in attempts to ensure 
"adequate" representation, and "suitable" status for their nationals. 

Similarly, among United Nations personnel themselves, a very 


large proportion take seriously their terms of office and strive conscien- 
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tiously both to maintain the objectivity and impartiality that should 
mark the international civil servant, and to base their personal 
progress within the organization solely on the quality of their ser- 
vices. Unfortunately, this scrupulous attitude is not universal and 
the Secretary-General has on more than one occasion had to speak in 
vigorous terms about the way in which national influences are invoked 
in an attempt to promote the careers of ambitious individuals. The 
attempt to substitute influence for industry, pull for performance, is 
not unknown in other organizations, but it is particularly deplorable 
in an international community devoted to the task of human progress. 
Here, if anywhere, sound principles should be maintained, and an honest 
example be exercised in practice. This is true above all in the case 
of the technical assistance programme which was set up in part to help 
governments to develop such principles and practices in their own 
administrations. 

It is also worth noting that some governments have on occa 
sion and for domestic reasons sought the discharge of certain of their 
own nationals employed by the United Nations. The efforts of certain 
delegations to bully the Secretary-General, and the Directors General 
of the Specialized Agencies, on matters of this kind was best illustrated 


at the time that the influence of a certain United States Senator was 


at its height. 
Governmental intervention at the senior level in the Secret- 


ariat is particularly reprehensible. In the first place the tasks of the 


senior officers are so important that personal qualities -—- ability 
and integrity -- take on an additional significance. Also the 
Secretary~General will inevitably consider the advisability of having 
somewhere near him in the Secretariat at least one of the nationals 
of each of the more important countries and any attempt to obtain 
additional posts or to press the claims of an incompetent nominee is 
doing a grave disservice to the Secretary-General and to the organiza- 
tion as a whole. Nevertheless, intervention of this kind is not 
altogether unknown. The problems of the Secretary~General in such 
instances are of course complicated by the fact that he cannot expect 
to be personally acquainted with all those who are being considered 
for senior appointments and he must of necessity give some considera- 
tion to the representations made by the various national delegations 
accredited to the United Nations. Ina few instances unhappy results 
have followed. 

Having said all this it is only just to add that a great 
majority of the members of the Secretariat are unusually able men and 
women, that they display a deep devotion to the principles of the 
organization and seek to pattern their conduct on the highest ideals 


of an international civil service. 
Ve 
Within the specialized field of technical assistance q 


generally nice regard for the canons of personal and official rectitude 


is of unusual importance. Members of the Administration and experts in 
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the field are dealing with problems of vital concern to the nations 
they serve and any deviation from the ideals of objective service can 
produce lamentable repercussions. Thus the selettion both of head= 
quarters staff and of experts for the field must be undertaken with 
the most meticulous care. 

It is obvious, of course, that the success of the technical 
assistance programme depends above all else on the number and quality 
of the specialists who can be recruited to participate in it. This is 
one of the gravest problems facing the secre ariat. 

To be fully acceptable to the recipient governments, the 
men and women who are selected to carry the knowledge of the scientific, 
industrialized, socially progressive world to the nations that desire 
this form of aid must belong to a very special category. They must 
be persons of distinguished reputation for their academic or scientific 
qualifications, for their practical accomplishments, or for their pro- 
fessional standing. Anyone less qualified is likely to be considered 
incompetent to give the kind of service that is required when the 
policy and practice of a national government, and the welfare of a 
whole people, are to be the subjects of study. On more than one 
occasion a requesting government has refused the services of a nominee 
simply because he was not known to them as a person of outstanding 
ability and of distinguished achievement. 

There is a growing tendency among the United Nations and 


the Specialized agencies to believe that perhaps too much stress has 
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heretofore been placed on the public reputation or official position 


of potential experts. It is felt that, in many cases, thoroughly 
competent people might be found among those to whom full public 
recognition has not yet been accorded, who are younger men "on the way 
up", More than one delegation in the General Assembly has pleaded the 
case for the younger, less fully established recruit. But recipient 
governments have been nard to convince, and saeeenits which have built 
an outstanding reputation on the quality of their past appointments 
are hesitant to take chances with men and women who are not fully 
established as eminent in their respective fields. 

In addition to technical competence, the United Nations 
expert must be a person endowed with unusual human qualities. He will 
be dealing on matters of exceptional importance with senior members of 
a government service who, in general, will be sensitive, critical and 
perhaps even a little suspicious. Any suggestion of impatience, any 
indication of a feeling of racial, social or intellectual superiority, 
or any assumption of authority on the part of the expert could be 
instantly fatal to the success of his mission. 

The Deluca and recruitment of hundreds of suitable 


experts each year is no simple task. 
Vi. 
Another administrative difficulty facing the United Nations, 


and in particular the Secretary-General, arises from the complicated 


relationship that has been developed between the organization and the 
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Specialized Agencies. Some of these Agencies greatly ante-date the 


United Nations in time of establishment and all of them are naturally 


sensitive in the defence of their autonomy and of their fields of 
responsibility. It is, nevertheless, obviously undesirable that there 
should be a long list of wholly independent and completely free-wheeling 
international agencies, all of them deriving their authority and their 
finances from the same governments. 

In an effort to bring about a sensible coordination of 
activities the General Assembly and the ECOSOC have passed a whole 
series of resolutions designed to achieve this end. As a resulta 
number of committees were established the most important of which, the 
Administrative Committee on Coordination, was set up in 1946 with the 
Secretary=General as chairman and the Directors General of the Special- 
ized Agencies as the other members. In addition, for technical assist- 
ance purposes the ACC set up a Technical Assistance Board to facilitate 
cooperation, to interpret policy and exercise general administrative 
control over the special funds provided for the aid programmes. This 
body on the political side is governed in ascending sequence by the 
Technical Assistance Committee, the ECOSOC and the appropriate Committees 
of the General assembly. 

The relationships governing these various bodies are too 
complicated for detailed consideration here but the problems they 
create =-— as well as those a try to solve -- add a deep complexity 


to the work of the United Nations. It is a reasonable assumption that 
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these difficulties will long continue and that repeated efforts must 
be made to find solutions. At present they result in an administrative 
complex that is both expensive and inefficient. 

VII. 

Faced with these problems of diversity, of the importance 
of the tasks to be performed, of the difficulty of recruiting suitable 
personnel and of tratnine them in a consistent body of procedures, and 
of trying to solve the difficulties created by the complicated rela- 
tionships of the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies, the 
Secretary~General carries in these matters alone a burden that would 
tax the full powers and occupy the full time of any human being. But 
unfortunately, from the administrative standpoint, these duties now 
form a relatively small part of those assigned to the secretary—General 
by the Charter and forced upon him by the frictions of contemporary 
international politics. In addition to his administrative duties the 
Secretary—General participates in the work of the Security Council and 
of the General Asseinbly. Intermittently he must meet with the other 
Councils and major bodies associated with the United Nations, including 
the Specialized Agencies, Inevitably he is burdened with matters of 
protocol and must devote previous time to conventional but not 
necessarily useful activities of a formal character. Above all he is 
assigned by the Charter certain political responsibilities and in 
practice has been forced to accept others. As a result it is probably 


not an exaggeration to say that today the secretary—General 


. 
— 


of the United Nations has more calls upon his time, for a greater range 


of activities, than any other single person in the world. 


No one could have a higher respect for the abilities of 
the present Secretary-General of the United Nations than the author of 
this paper. Mr. Hammarskjold is a man of quite phenomenal intellectual, 
moral and physical qualities. Considering the extraordinary way in which 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations ia cheees Dag Hammarskjold's 
selection must be considered either an example of amazing good fortune, 
or of divine guidance! 

It is nevertheless true that the Secretary—General has not 
been able to devote to strictly administrative matters the attention 
that they deserve. As a result he has had to delegate both administra- 
tive decisions and responsibilities for execution to other persons who 

“have not necessarily been selected to carry out such duties. The 
Secretary-General, moreover, has been unable to maintain that intimacy 
of contact which alone enables the senior administrative officer of an 
organization to assess the qualifications in administration of the 
persons to whom he has from time to time been forced to assign duties 
of this kind. 

Nor does the Secretary~General gain very much help from the 
members of national delegations or the General Assembly Committee 
appointed to deal with administrative and financial matters. The member- 
ship of this Committee, although nominally selected on the basis of 


personal competence, is in fact often decided on other grounds. Some of 


. — 


the members of the Committee are admirably suited for their task, others 


could be more usefully engaged on matters of a different character. 


There is, moreover, more than a tendency in the Committee to concentrate 
on financial matters and within that field to be interested only in the 
degree to which reductions in expenditure can be achieved. Desirable 

as this is it is not the only way in which the Committee can serve the 
organization or assist the secretary~General. 

In these circumstances it is not surprising that there has 
been a growing recognition of the need for strengthening administrative 
iadinblide and control of the Secretariat through the appointment of an 
Associate Secretary-General whose duties would be centred on this com 
plicated duty.e Such an Associate Secretary-General should be chosen 
with great care and should be given a status recognizably senior to 
that of the Under Secretaries and other senior officials of the organi- 
zation. He should be charged with full responsibility for administrative 
matters and in this way free the Secretary~General for his major tasks 
in the political, economic and social fields. ‘The associate Secretary- 
General should also be given most of the Pink responsibilities 
associated with the demands of protocol. It is only in this way that 
the Secretary-General can achieve the full influence that his post 
permits and his personal qualifications would justify, and it is only in 
this way that the Secretariat can be given the leadership and be sub- 


jected to the controls that the importance of its duties demand. 
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1. Snow and the Scope of Political Science. 


The house of Political Science includes so many mansions today, 
and its inhabitants babble in so many diverse tongues, that a voice clam- 
oring for an audience, whether pitched at a hysterical shriek or a soft 
and modulated tone designed to coax attention, cannot hope to be heard by 
all who. live under the same disciplinary roof. Even to convey a simple 
message to a small number of residents who share his room of concepts, a 
dweller, with a passion to be understood, must utter tentative shouts, or 
send forth preliminary signals, to announce who should listen, the lan- 
guage or dialect which will be employed, and whether or not translations 
are available by the simultaneous or consecutive method. When hearing 
aids, moreover, are snapped off promptly and angrily at the first mention 
of '"science'’ or 'Sinsight'*, hypothesis'® or 'thunch'', "conceptual frame- 
work'® or "intelligent description'’, or ''speculation'', "empirical- 
ly-based theory'" or ''normative philosophy'', and a host of other divisive 
symbols, only the most naive or unscrupulous communications engineer can 
guarantee accurate reception, 


But there is no alternative. The preliminary signals, ambiguous 
and deceptive, must be released, This paper claims C. P. Snow, a physi- 
cist who became an important British civil servant and distinguished nov- 
elist, for the scientific study of politics. | It is not content to 
express admiration for the lucidity of his literary style, the scope of 
his creative imagination, the dramatic intensity of his plots, or the 
dazzling quality of his insights into character which are compressed into 
paragraphs of startling and breathtaking compactness. It, rather, con- 
centrates on the relevance of Snow's concepts for those who wish to con- 
duct political research in a room which is entitled to hang the emblem 
of ''science'' on its entrance. The choice for Political Scientists is not 
between quantification, on the one hand, and Snow, on the other, but be- 
tween the frustrations of preoccupation with trivia and--to anticipate 
the argument of this study--the union of methodological rigor with Snow. 
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The Masters, indeed, illustrates the irony of a debate which ar- 
bitrarily places scientists and empirical investigators in one camp and 
constitutional lawyers and novelists in an opposing one. For Snow can be 
co-opted--! regard the possibilities of his election or voluntary enlist- 
ment as too unlikely to merit consideration--into the ranks of Political 
Scientists only by defining our field so as to disregard its traditional 
boundaries. After all, The Masters is the story of the election of the 
head of a college, and it patently does not qualify as a study of the 
government of a state. Its eligibility as a work of Political Science 
rests upon its concern with politics--with the behavior (the sensitive 
listener now can hear a number of hearing aids turned off) of human be- 
ings engaged in a conflict for a scarce value (the post of Master in an 
English college), with bargaining and alliances, with leadership and 
propaganda, with interests (but not highly organized interest associa- 
tions) and reference groups, with power and personality, with campaigning 
and decision-making, with parties and informal procedures, with process 
rather than formal institutional structure--with, in short, the concep- 
tual stock-in-trade of scientifically-disposed members of our professional 
household, 


Unlike other writers who have been described as political novel- 
ists, Snow manifests a durable fascination with the political process 
itself. For him, government does not merely provide a convenient setting 
for the unfolding of a plot, the description of characters, or the recon- 
struction of a regional social milieu. His aim is not to create a fic- 
tionalized version of Huey Long or the South--or their British counterparts, 
He does not attempt to ''humanize'' and glorify the United States Senate-- 
or the British Parliament--by stuffing it with heroes and scandals. Nor 
does he share the passion for social reform and ignorance of politics 
which earned a dubious reputation as ''political novelists'' for some 
American writers during the two decades preceding the Second World War; 
his novels are not employed as vehicles for social criticism or the de- 
livery of polemical messages. The phenomenon of conflict and competition 
among human beings, the motivations of leaders and activists, the strategy 
and tactics of pursuing power, the techniques of decision-making--the 
essence of the process of. poiitics--constitute central, not peripheral, 
themes in The Masters. 


Politics, in fact, constitutes a continuing object of analysis 
for Snow in the series of novels which includes The Masters. There is 
a chapter, entitled ''Lesson in Politics'*, in The Light and the Dark. 
There are numerous references to ''high politics''--the politics associated 
with participation in official, governmental decision-making--in Homecoming 
and The New Men. In The Affair, published in 1960, Snow returns to the 
theme of college politics. And in a future novel in the series, to be 
called The Corridors of Power, he promises to deal, in concentrated fa- 
shion, with politics at high ievels of the British Government. His con- 
cern with politics, obviously,is neither sporadic nor incidental. 
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In order to convert the contents of a novel into the categories 
of political analysis, literary values, regrettably, must be sacrificed 
with guilty violence. The vocabulary of social science, to our embarrass- 
ment, is replete with the jargonistic and esoteric, rather than the ele- 
gant and incisive. But a writer, such as Snow, who himself has emphasized 
the gaps between ''the two cultures''--the scientific and the humanistic-- 
can be asked for indulgence if a discipline such as Political Science, . 
still struggling for acceptance by the scientific culture, reduces him to 
a vocabulary and style of discourse which repels the culture of its origin 
and his adoption. 


11. Politics in Microcosm, 


Snow quite explicitly presents The Masters as a microcosmic anal- 
ysis of politics. Thus, after the defection of Chrystal from a coalition 
formed on behalf of a candidate for the Mastership, Lewis Eliot, the per- 
ceptive observer and sometimes participant who narrates the stories of 
Strangers and Brothers in the first person, comments: ''lt was astonish- 


ingly like some of the moves in high politics, | thought afterwards when 


| had a chance of watching personal struggles upon a grander scale,'* 

(P. 308.)3 Eliot also notes that Chrystal, like those who compete for 
position and influence in arenas other than the academic, ‘wanted to keep 
his own busy humble power, he wanted his share in running the place,'* 
Matucel ty, Chrystal saw the actions of individuals '‘as a politician', 


(P. 309.) 


It is the problem of the succession, so familiar to students of 
"high politics'*, which unleashes the politica! energies of the characters 
in The Masters. As the story begins, news of a medical examination is 
circulated among members of the college. According to a reliable diagno- 
sis, the Master, Vernon Royce, suffers from inoperable cancer and is 
doomed to a death within months. Although his wife arranges that neither 
she nor the Fellows of the college shall inform Royce of his fate unti] 
absolutely necessary, the selection of a successor--the tangible stakes 
of the conflict described and analyzed in the novel--virtually at once be- 
comes a focal issue for the college. As a remark of Jago's at the begin- 
ning of the novel suggests, division (conflict), which is the essence of 
political life at all levels, is characteristic of relations among the 
small group comprising the college faculty: '''If fourteen men are divided 
about most things, they're not specially likely to agree about choosing 
a new Master.''' (P. 8.) Speculation about the succession, moreover, 
proves an inadequate outlet for the abundant supply of political talents, 


_linterests and drives distributed among the members of the college. 
Quickly’ candidates emerge, parties are organized, opinion is sampled, 


Strategies are mapped, and campaign managers are selected (or self- 
appointed)--months before Royce's death. 
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Technically, the college is free to select an outsider as Master 

in preference to one of its own members, But the possibility of naming 
someone outside the college merely provides a limited field of tactical 
maneuver to the parties involved in the contest. The most influential and 
active Fellows of the College, despite their rivalries and mutual dis- 
trusts, are determined to avoid government by an unknown and speedily group 
themselves around two internal candidates, It is the contest between Jago, 
Senior Tutor of the College, and Crawford, distinguished scientist and 
Fellow of the Royal Society, which serves as the substantive conflict for 
Snow's observations--recorded in the name of Lewis Eliot--on the nature 

cf politics and the motivations and behavior of men who compete for power 
in its varied guises. 


ttt. Types of Leadership and Types of Power. 


Since Lewis Eliot, after a brief period of hesitation, permanently 
affiliates himself with the party supporting Jago, the most detailed anal- 
yses of politics in the novel originate in Eliot's observations of the 
personalities and behavior of Jago's supporters. Although Jago's party 
fluctuates in size--at various stages in the campaign it includes as many 
as eight of the thirteen voting Fellows of the College--only three members 
of the original core of the party are projected as political types or ac- 
tive politicians. Paul Jago, Arthur Brown and Charles Percy Chrystal, as 
perceived by Lewis Eliot (Snow), find themselves continuously attracted 
by the magnet of power within the college. 


In general, Snow contrasts the political leader with the brilliant, 
less effective, individualist. Pilbrow, for example, seventy-four years 
of age, a Fellow of the college for fifty years, with cultivated tastes 
and an international reputation, acknowledges, during a discussion of the 
elections of Masters of the college, that: '"'In my almost infinite per- 
iod as a fellow, I've never even been mentioned as a possible candidate. 
And I've never taken the slightest useful part in getting one elected, ''* 
Snow then adds the comment: ‘''He was known, admired, loved all over 
Europe; he had great influence in letters; but nothing could make him 
effective at a college meeting.'' (P. 96.) Roy Calvert, the brilliant, 
young, and distinguished linguistic scholar, shares Pilbrow's limitations 
as a politician: ‘Roy never got the ear of a college meeting. He became 
too ingenious and elaborate; téte-a-téte with any of these men, he was 
perceptive, but when they were gathered together he became strangely mala- 
droit.'" (P. 76.) Snow finds it ''strange that those two, both very na- 
tural men, should not be able to project themselves into a committee. 
Perhaps they were too natural, Perhaps, for influence in the affairs of 
solid men, one had to be able to send, as the Master said, the ‘old famil- 
iar phrases reverberating round.' Neither Pilbrow nor Roy Calvert could 
do that without laughing.'' And Snow then generalizes: 
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«++.10 be an influence in any society, in fact, one can be a 
little different, but only a little; a little above one's neigh- 
bours, but not too much. Pilbrow did much good, Roy Calvert was 
often selfless; but neither of them was humble enough to learn 
the language of more ordinary men. 


But, even if they had tried their hardest, neither of them 
could ever have been the power that Brown or Chrystal was. 
Groups of men, even small groups, act strangely differently-frotn 
individuals. They have less humour and simpler humour, are more 
easy to frighten, more difficult to charm, distrust the mysteri- 
ous more, and enjoy firm, flat, competent expositions which a 
man by himself would find inexcusably dull. Perhaps no group 
would ever let itself be guided by Roy Calvert. (Pp. 96-97.) 


While Jago becomes a tense and ''striking'' candidate for the office 
of Master, Brown and Chrystal represent experts in ''the craft of govern- 
ment'', They, preeminently, are the political men of the college. They 
comprehend the devotion to detail and routine which is required for the 
exercise of power. They do not manifest the kind of dazzling intellectual 
brilliance which produces the side-effect of contempt for the committee 
meeting, the caucus, and all] the less glamorous features of political ac- 
tivity, They readily adhere to a rule of political conduct laid down in 
The Affair: '‘'Never Be Too Proud To Be Present.'' In a long passage de- 
scribing the roles of Brown and Chrystal, Snow (through Lewis Eliot) sug- 
gests the traits of those who achieve positions in ‘the corridors of 
power'* largely by their attention to the political process itself (rather 
than by wealth, for example) and the perfection of their skills in lead- 
ership: 


These two were the solid core of the college, ! thought. 
Year by year they added to their influence; it was greater now 
than when | first came three years before. It had surprised me 
then that they should be so influential; now that | had lived 
with them, seen them at work, | understood it better. 


They were both genuinely humble men, They were profoundly 
different, at the roots of their natures, but neither thought 
that he was anything out of the ordinary. They knew that others 
round them were creative, as they were not; Chrystal had once 
been a competent classic, was still a first-rate teacher, but 
had done nothing original--Brown wrote an intricate account of 
the diplomatic origins of the Crimean war soon after he gradu- 
ated, and then stopped, They did not even think they were un- 
usual men, Either would say that the Master or Jago or one or 
two others were the striking figures in the college. All they 
might add was that those striking figures did not always have 
the soundest judgment, were not the most useful at ''running 
things.'' 
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For, though they were the least conceited of men, they had 
complete confidence in their capacity to ''run things.'' Between 
them, they knew all the craft of government. They knew how men 
in a college behaved, and the different places in which each man 
was weak, ignorant, indifferent, obstinate or strong. They never 
overplayed their hand; they knew just how to take the opinion 
of the college after they had settled a question in private. 

They knew how to give way. By this time, little of importance 
happened in the college which they did not support. (Pp. 29- 
30.) 


It is the union between personality--specifically, the personali- 
ties of Jago, Brown and Chrystal in The Masters--and the quest for power | 
which impresses Snow. In a chapter, VIII, entitled ''Three Kinds of Power'', 
Snow firmly anchors a taxonomy of political leadership in the foundations 
of traits of personality. He thus circumvents the instability inherent in 
schemes of classification which depend upon the vicissitudes of situational 
factors. He rather clearly implies that men with certain personal quali- 
ties and internalized values will discover roles for themselves relevant 
to relationships of power regardless of the arena in which they find them- 
selves or the general pace of social change in their society. While 
classificatory systems dividing leaders into ''brokers'' and '‘innovators'', 
'agitators'' and ''administrators'', always will invite debates which invoke 
the contradictory authority of Carlyle and Tolstoy (great men versus the 
times and conditions), Snow's analysis suggests that men with certain per- 
sonalities will direct their efforts into politically-defined channels 
despite the modesty of the stakes at issue. If fate has not granted them 
access to British Cabinets or American Senates or Soviet Presidia, in 
other words, they will become candidates for office, campaign managers and 
restless manipulators in a college election, 


Brown, Chrystal and Jago, then, represent three different postures 
toward power. When Brown and Chrystal (along with Lewis Eliot) formally 
request Jago's approval to enter his name in the contest for Master, Snow 
attempts to define, in essence, the relationship between personality and 
the pursuit of power: 


Each of these three was seeking power...but the power each 
wanted was as different as they were themselves. Brown's was 
One which no one need know but himself; he wanted to handle, 
coax, guide, contrive, so that men found themselves in the places 
he had designed; he did not want an office or title to underline 
his power, it was good enough to sit back amiably and see it 
work, 


Chrystal wanted to be no more than Dean, but he wanted the 
Dean, in this little empire of the college, to be known as a 
man of power. Less subtle, less reflective, more immediate 
than his friend /Brown/, he needed the moment -by-moment 
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sensation of power. He needed to feel that he was listened to, 
that he was commanding here and now, that his word was obeyed. 
Brown would be content to get Jago elected and influence him 
afterwards, no one but himself knowing how much he had done. 
That was too impalpable a satisfaction for Chrystal. Chrystal 
was impelled to have his own part recognized, by Jago, by Brown 
and the college. As we spoke that evening, it was essential for 
Chrystal that he should see his effect on Jago himself. He 
wanted nothing more than that, he was no more ambitious than 
Brown--but irresistibly he needed to see and feel his power. 


Jago enjoyed the dramatic impact of power, like Chrystal: 
but he was seeking for other things besides, He was an ambi- 
tious man, as neither Brown nor Chrystal were. In any society, 
he would have longed to be first; and he would have longed for 
it because of everything that marked him out as different from 
the rest. He longed for all the trappings, titles, ornaments 
and show of power. He would love to hear himself called Master; 
he would love to begin a formal act at a college meeting '‘l, 
Paul Jago, Master of the college...'* He wanted the grandeur of 
the Lodge, he wanted to be styled among the heads of houses. 

He enjoyed the prospect of an entry in the college history-- 
"Dr, P. Jago, 41st Master.'* For him, in every word that sepa- 
rated the Master from his fellows, in every ornament of the 
Lodge, in every act of formal duty, there was a gleam of magic. 


There was something else. He had just said to Chrystal ‘we 
can make it a great college.'* Like most ambitious men, he be- 
lieved that there were things that only he could do. Money did 
not move him in the slightest; the joys of office moved hima 
great deal; but there was a quality pure, almost naive, in his 
ambition, He had dreams of what he could do with his power. 
These dreams left him sometimes, he became crudely avid for the 
job, but they returned, With all his fervent imagination, he 
thought of a college peaceful, harmonious, gifted, creative, 
throbbing with joy and luminous with grace. In his dreams, he 
did not altogether know how to attain it. He had nothing of 
the certainty with which, in humility, accepting their limita- 
tions, Chrystal and Brown went about their aims, securing a 
benefaction from Sir Horace, arranging an extra tutorship, mak- 
ing sure that Luke got a grant for his research. He had noth- 
ing of their certainty, nor their humility; he was more 
extravagant than they, and loved display far more; in his ambi- 
tion he could be cruder and more predatory; but perhaps he had 
intimations which they could not begin to hear. (Pp. 60-61.) 


Details, scattered throughout the novel, serve to reenforce differ- 
ences in the nature of the attachment to the value of power on the part of 
the three. In meticulously plying his craft. of political manipulation, 
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Brown finds splendid opportunities to exhibit his connoisseurship of fine 
wines, to satisfy his desires for companionship, to confirm the validity 
of his insights. As Snow puts it: ‘''He loved good fellowship. He loved 
the arts of management. He did not mind if no one else noticed his skill. 
He was a very shrewd and far-sighted man.'' Colleagues with less acute 
grasps of political realities underestimated his power: 


He was used to being thought of as just a nice old buffer. 
''Good old Brown,'' the Master called him. ''The worthy Brown,'' 
said Winslow, with caustic dismissal: '‘Uncle Arthur'' was his 
nickname among the younger fellows. Yet he was actually the 
youngest of the powerful middle-aged block in the college. Jago 
was just over fifty; Chrystal, Brown's constant friend and ally, 
was forty-eight, while Brown himself, though he had been 
elected a fellow before Chrystal, was still not quite forty-six. 
He was a historian by subject, and was Jago's junior colleague 
as the second tutor. (P. 22.) 


In conformity with the conventional image of the politician, Brown 
takes an intense interest in the selection of office-holders, the distribu- 
tion of patronage, and the avenues of communication between those who for- 
mally occupy positions of authority and their friends and advisers who 
informally shape the content of effective decisions. He is relatively in- 
different as to whether or not his influence is overtly acknowledged. If 
his associates relish or require the pretence of discharging roles of 
greater leadership than they actually exercise, Brown is not determined 
to disillusion them. Hence in relations with Chrystal, ''Brown liked 
agreeing with his friend.'* (P. 27.) He enjoys passing ''a good round com- 
pliment to Chrystal.'* (P. 229.) He informs Chrystal: ''! regard you as 
the chairman of our party.''' (P. 90.) In Snow's words: ''He was a poli- 
tician by nature; since he was set on supporting Jago he could not help 
but do it with all the craft he knew....'* (Pp. 51-52.) In fact, when his 
candidate (Jago) fails of election to the Mastership, Brown proceeds to 
appropriate the role of trusted guide and chief counselor to the success- 
ful candidate. 


But Chrystal cannot tolerate an ambiguous public image of the 
status of his power. Without evident subtlety, he craves success and 
worships those who have it. Snow emphasizes his inclination for hero- 
worship: 


....It was strange to feel, but this bustling, dominating, 
successful man had a great capacity for hero-worship. He was a 
power in the college, and would have been in any society. He 
had force, decision, the liking for action; he revelled in com- 
mand, He was nearly fifty now, successful, within the modest 
limits he set himself, in all he undertook. In the college he 
was Dean (a lay official of standing, though by this time the 
functions were dying away); in the university he was well known, 
Sat on the Council of the Senate, was always being appointed to 
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committees and syndicates. He made a more than usually comfort- 
able academic income. He had three grown-up daughters, and had 
married each of them well. He adored his wife. But he was 
still capable of losing himself in hero-worship, and the gener- 
ous, humble impulse often took the oddest forms. Sometimes he 
fixed on a business magnate, or an eminent soldier, or a politi- 
cian; he was drawn to success and power on the grand scale--to 
success and power, which, in his own sphere, he knew so well 

how to get. (Pp. 15-16.) 


A subordinate plot in The Masters provides Chrystal with an object 
for the expression of his hero-worship. Contemporaneously with the cam- 
paign for the election of a new Master, Brown and Chrystal conduct a cam- 
paign to secure a benefaction (a grant, in American terminology) for the 
college from a wealthy businessman, Sir Horace Timberlake. Chrystal, 

Snow notes, soon was ‘'ready to make a hero of Sir Horace.'* (P. 28.) In 
reporting on his first visit with Sir Horace to Lewis Eliot, Chrystal can- 
not suppress his admiration: '*'When you think what that man's done--he 
controls an industry with a turnover of +20,000,000 a year. It makes you 
think, Eliot, it makes you think.''' (P. 28.) And Sir Horace shares some 


qualities with his admirer: '"Like Chrystal, he loved the feel of power.'' 
(P. 126.) 


By word and deed, Chrystal must demonstrate that he is a man of 
power. When Chrystal, shortly after learning of the fatal illness of the 
Master, Royce, meets Lewis Eliot, he feels compelled to say: '''We shall 
have to find a successor. | shall have to think out who | want. I1'11 
have a word with Brown.''' (P. 16.) He must claim the initiative, even 
though Brown, rather than Chrystal, is the inventor and engineer of the 
Jago candidacy. When he realizes that Gay, a Fellow of advanced age who 
suffers from lapses of memory, will cast one of the critical votes in the 
election, ''His passion to domineer, his taste for clean efficiency, al] 
his impulses as a party boss with the college to run, made him want to 
sweep the old men ruthlessly away--take away their votes, there would be 
so much less dead wood, they impeded all he wanted to do.'' Only a "'roman- 
tic'' side of Chrystal's personality, ‘which was full of pious regard for 
the old,'* checked this passion. (P. 41.) When Brown, Lewis Eliot and 
Roy Calvert agree that the time has come to inform Jago of their support 
and Brown invites Chrystal to join them, Chrystal arrives ''short-tempered 
because we had talked so much without him. He was counter-suggestible, 
moved to say no instead of yes, anxious to find reasons why we should not 
go at once to Jago.'* (P. 53.) After Jago consents to become a candidate, 
"Chrystal took charge.'* (P. 59.) Although acknowledging the efforts of 
Brown in stimulating a large benefaction from. Sir Horace Timberlake, 
Chrystal is ''delighted'* to receive congratulations upon the occasion of 
the announcement of the endowment. (P. 228.) When it appears that nei- 
ther candidate for Master may secure the necessary majority (seven votes) 
if the candidates refrain from voting, Chrystal, at the price of disagree- 
ment with Brown, seizes the initiative to avoid a stalemate. In compar- 
ing Chrystal and Brown, Snow indicates the link between temperament and 
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political style when confronted by the frustrations of stalemate: ‘While 
Chrystal, behind his domineering beak, was far more volatile, more led by 
his moods, more adventurous and willing to take a risk. The long stagna- 
tion had bored him; he was, unlike Brown, not fitted by nature for a con- 
flict of attrition. Now all his interest was alive again. He was 
stimulated by the prospect of new talks, moves, combinations and coali- 
tions. He was eager to use his nerve and will.'* (P. 191.) Thus Chrystal, 
by threatening Jago and Crawford with the selection of an outsider, forced 
the candidates to repudiate their agreement to abstain from voting and in- 
stead to promise to vote for each other. Indulging his love for '"the feel 
of power'', Chrystal subsequently holds meetings with members of the oppos- 
ing party, canvasses the possibility of creating a fresh majority for a | 
new candidate, and organizes an abortive caucus on behalf of Arthur Brown, 
And ultimately it is Chrystal who, after jointly managing with Brown the 
campaign for Jago, deserts the party of Jago's supporters and casts the 
decisive vote for Crawford. The need to exercise obvious control, as Snow 
explains, enables a politician of Chrystal's type to rationalize defection: 


.-..He had never been master of the events round him, It 
was that which he could not forgive. 


He had never been fond of Jago, had never liked to think of 
him as Master, had only joined in to please Arthur Brown, Then, 
liking the feel of power, he had tried to find ways out. He had 
revelled in making the candidates vote for each other, Yet even 
so he had not struggled free from his indecisions. Was he too 
much under Brown's influence? His affection was hearty and sim- 
ple; but his longing to be masterful was intense.... 


As the months went on, Chrystal found he could endure the 
thought of Jago less and less. He felt free in the conferences 
with the other side; in the pacts with them, the search for a 
third candidate, he could assert himself. Every time he was 
with the other side he felt that the whole election lay in his 
hands. In those meetings, in the hours at night with Jago's 
opponents, he came into his own again. 


....When he began the move to make the candidates vote for 
each other, his first move to a coalition with the other side, 
he could still have said to himself, and believed it, that he 
was pledged to Jago....He would still have said it when in search 
of a third candidate--he was going to vote for Jago unless we 
found another man. On December 17th, when he approached Brown, 
he would have gone on saying it to himself....He believed he 
would vote for Jago, unless he brought off a coup: in some hid- 
den and inadmissible way, he knew he never would, 


Yet it was probably less than forty-eight hours before this 
afternoon /the day before the election/.when at last he saw with 
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explicit certainty that he would not vote for Jago. He had 
tried Brown as a third candidate, to give himself an excuse for 
throwing away his vote. Brown had turned him down, There 

would be no third candidate. It must be Jago against Crawford 
to the end. Chrystal was caught. There was nothing for it now. 
So, within the last forty-eight hours, it had come to him. 
Everything became clear at one flash. With relief, with re- 
lease, with extreme satisfaction, he knew that he would vote for 
Crawford. It was what he had wanted to do for months. 


Chrystal thought he was realistic in all he did: you only 
had to watch him, to hear his curt inarticulate outbursts as he 
delayed breaking the news to Brown, to know how many other mo- 
tives were at work: yet it was naive to think he was not being 
realistic at the same time, : 


in a sense, he was being just as realistic as he thought. 
He had his own sensible policy for the college: that was safer 
with Crawford than with Jago. He wanted to keep his own busy 
humble power, he wanted his share in running the place. For 
months, every sign had told Chrystal that with Jago it would 
not be so easy....He had come to think that, if Jago became 
Master, his own policy and power would dwindle to nothing within 
the next five years. And he was absolutely right. (Pp. 306-309.) 


With his ambition for office, with his desire for the deference 
accorded to those in formal positions of authority, Jago cannot behave 
with the indirection, caution, discretion and calculation of political 
managers such as Brown and Chrystal. Symptomatically, it is he who first 
spells out to Lewis Eliot the political consequences of Royce's illness: 
'""In a few weeks, in a few months at most, the college will have to elect 
a new Master.''' (P, 7.) Nor, when this statement fails to evoke a dec- 
laration of intention from Eliot, can Jago refrain from additional prob- 
ing: ‘lt was suggested to me...that ! must make a personal decision. | 
must decide whether | can let my own name be considered....! suppose it's 


~ early to ask whether- ycu've any idea whom you prefer yourself?!'! 
Pp. 8-9.) 


IV. Parties, Coalitions and Interests, 


Snow is not indifferent to the effects of ideological allegiances 
upon political decisions. His principal protagonist in the series of 
novels called Strangers and Brothers, Lewis Eliot, consistently describes 
himself as a man of the "Left'", His friends, such as Francis Getliffe, 
share his sympathies for the economically deprived, his hostility to 
Fascism, his concern for the Spanish Republicans, his distrust of the 
British Conservative Government and its ''appeasement': foreign policies 
after Hitler's rise of power. (The events in The Masters take place in 
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1937.) But politics in its immediate and proximate character, as inter- 
preted in The Masters, emerges as a contest between the ''ins'' and the 
'outs''. And while ideological predispositions may carry over from macro- 
cosmic to microcosmic arenas of conflict, they do not, according to Snow, 
create identical clusters of interest, loyalty and orientation toward 
change in both arenas. The conservative of "high politics'', in Snow's 
analysis, may prove the most tolerant of change in academic policies; the 
radical in national affairs may rigidly resist ''progress'' in academic life. 
To put it in more generalized form: individuals do not spontaneously ap- 
ply the same general scheme of values to every decision of a politically- 
relevant nature which they make. Lewis Eliot, consequently, despite his 
anti-governmental biases in national politics, finds a natural home in 
the party of the ‘‘ins'', the party personified by Brown and Chrystal, in 
college politics. Yet, Brown and Chrystal are Conservatives in British 
national politics. The contradictions and ironies inherent in the asso- 
ciations produced by overlapping party memberships is explicitly recog- 
nized by Snow: 


They /Brown and Chrystal/ were both ''sound'' conservatives in 
politics, and in religion conforming and unenthusiastic church- 
men, But in the college they formed the active, if sometimes 
invisible, part of a progressive government. (College politics 
often cut right across national ones: thus Winslow, an upper 
class radical, became in the college extremely reactionary, and 
Francis Getliffe and | /Lewis Eliot/, both men of the left, 
found ourselves in the college supporting the ''government''--the 
Master, Jago, Chrystal, Brown--with whom we disagreed on most 
things outside.) (P. 30.) 


In the presence of the conflicting and diverse attachments of par- 
ticipants in politics, the parties organized to campaign for candidates 
for the Mastership, like the parties formed to campaign for candidates for 
President of the United States, must unite individuals in an ad hoc alli- 
ance, Since there are two candidates for the office, there are two par- 
ties, two coalitions. The members of the two college parties may hold 
divergent beliefs on any number of issues; but the members of each coali- 
tion share the limited goal of electing their candidate as Master. 


if we regard parties as representing one form in which interests 
are organized, interests, auxiliary to the professed one of electing a 
particular candidate to office, presumably bring together the members of 
each coalition in The Masters. Snow, undoubtedly, regards unconscious mo- 
tivation (a factor considered in section IX of this paper) of vast sig- 
nificance in shaping individual behavior, Men in politics, nevertheless, 
are forced to verbalize, to articulate reasons for their preferences, to 
introduce a cognitive element into their patterns of action. Observers of 
the political process, moreover, ascribe interests to the actors. As 
Brown, in discussing Nightingale with Lewis Eliot, points out, motivations, 
however obscure and irrational, still find expression in demands, in per- 
ceptions of interest, of a tangible quality at the surface plane of 
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politics: '"'He /Nightingale/ may be unbalanced...he may be driven by im- 
pulses which | am sure you understand better than | do, but somehow he man- 
ages to give them a direction. And that concerns me most. He wants some 
very practical things.''' (P. 136.) Or, as Snow puts it, after Nightingale's 
switch to Crawford's party: ''...there was a kind of practical veneer on 

his actions now. When he thought of what he was doing, he gave practical 
self-seeking reasons to himself...Nightingale was certain that he was be- 

ing shrewd.'' (P. 146.) 


What, then, are the alignments of interest in The Masters? 
Crawford's party attracts what may be labelled the ''scientific interest'' 
in academic politics. Crawford himself is a distinguished biologist; 
Francis Getliffe is a physicist; Nightingale also is a scientist, and, 
when he despairs of securing a college office from Jago, and transfers his 
allegiance to Crawford, covers his diffuse anxieties with a ''practical 
veneer'' by apparently convincing himself that Crawford will assist in his 
election to the Royal Society. Crawford's liberalism in ''high politics''-- 
he too condemns the foreign policy of appeasement in the 1930's--tightens 
his bonds with Francis Getliffe and extends the scope of his appeal to 
encompass some non-scientists; for Winslow can justify his support of 
Crawford, in part, on grounds of common adherence to ideological radicalism, 
and Pilbrow ultimately throws his support to Crawford for similar reasons. 
Solidarity among scientists and radicals in ''high politics'', however, was 
not sufficient to create the necessary majority--seven votes--to elect 
Crawford, In addition to Getliffe, Nightingale, Winslow, Pilbrow and Jago 
(who finally promised to exchange votes with his opponent), Crawford re- 
quired two additional votes. These came from Chrystal and Despard-Smith. 
Chrystal, as the analysis of his style of leadership indicated, joins 
Crawford's party at a late stage in the election in order ''to keep his 
own busy humble power.'* (P. 309.) The party affiliation of Despard-Smith, 
the only Fellow in orders, a mathematician, a former Bursar of the College 
for over thirty years, seventy years of age at the time of the election, 
is explicable only when his accumulation of personal frustrations is ex- 
cavated (see section IX). 


if Crawford's party has a special attraction for the scientific 
faction in academic politics, Jago's party tends to enlist Fellows who 
teach non-scientific or humanistic subjects. Jago is an English scholar 
who has published articles on the early writings of the Puritans in 

New England, Brown is a historian, Chrystal is a classics scholar, Lewis 
Eliot is a lawyer, Roy Calvert is an Orientalist, Pilbrow is the author 

of books on Latin novelists, Gay is an authority on ancient Islandic sagas. 
Nightingale and Luke are scientists, but only Luke remains loyal to Jago's 
party through the election, and Luke's convictions and motivations (ex- 
cept for his passion for scientific research) are not clarified in The 
Masters. (Brown, in fact, remarks that Luke is '"'acting against his own 
interests.''*) (P. 98.) Since Pilbrow defects from Jago's party shortly 
before the election, moreover, Lewis Eliot is the only man firmly on the 
“Left'' in "high politics'! (other than Crawford) who casts a ballot for 
Jago. Generally, therefore, the interests derived from association with 
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a humanistic discipline and ideological conservatism in ‘thigh politics" 
correlate with durable membership in Jago's party. (Jago secures only six 
votes during the final balloting: Brown, Eliot, Calvert, Luke, Gay and 
Crawford.) 


But interests of a grander dimension and greater subtlety also 
seem to impinge upon the college. There are hints--what might be called 
circumstantial evidence--that the college is not unaffected by the ‘'big'' 
social trends at work in society. During negotiations designed to stimu- 
late a benefaction from him, Sir Horace Timberlake, for example, declares: 


Wt .you haven't anything like your proper number of fellowships. Particu- 


larly on what | might call the side of the future. You haven't anything 
like enough fellowships for scientists and engineers.''' (P. 124.) And 
when Jago, Chrystal and Brown, despite their eager determination to ex- 
tract a benefaction, voice apprehensions over upsetting the balance be- 
tween science and the humanities in the college (which includes four 
scientific Fellows out of thirteen), Sir Horace retorts: '*'You will have 
to change the character of your society in twenty years....History will 
make you. Life will make you.''' (P. 125.) And Sir Horace is not above 
helping history along: in providing the college with an endowment to sup- 
port six fellowships, he stipulates that four of the fellowships '*'are to 
be limited to scientific and engineering subjects.''' (P. 227.) Perhaps 
the eléction of Crawford, therefore, may be interpreted symbolically as 
the victory of the interests of science and technology in the broader con- 
flicts of values which permeate contemporary society.~ After all, the 
author of The Masters also is the author of lectures on The Two Cultures 
which candidly acknowledge the dominance of the scientific culture in our 
world! 


V. The Element of Reference Groups. 


Snow directly applies the term ''parties''; in The Masters, there is 
Jago's party and Crawford's party. But the concept of reference groups, 
while useful in accounting for some salient aspects of behavior, is not an 
explicit element in Snow's frame of analysis. It may appropriately be im- 
posed upon behavior described by Snow--and thus make the actions of a par- 
ticular individual of general significance--but, unlike such terms as 
“party'’, ''caucus'', and ''propaganda'', it is not part of the vocabulary of 
the story. Snow describes behavior which evidently derives from reference 
group standards, but he does not resort to the terminology. 


On the basis of the groups to which they look for approval and 
standards, members of college faculties in. the United States have been 


divided into ''cosmopolitans'' and "locals!",2 Cosmopolitans identify loosely 
with their educational institutions, concentrate on the perfection of their 


professional competence, and seek approbation from members of their spe- 
cialized guild (who thus constitute their ''reference group''), Locals 
identify intimately with their educational institutions, secure prestige 
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from positions within their colleges, and defer to the standards of an 
"internal reference group". 


The cosmopolitan-local model of reference groups can easily be 
transferred to the contest between Jago and Crawford. The debate among 
the Fellows, in fact, often is carried on with explicit recognition of 
the values symbolized by cosmopolitanism and localism. '''Jago,''' Despard- 
Smith says, "'has sacrificed himself for the college....Whereas Crawford 
has not sacrificed himself, he has become a distinguished man of science, '!!! 
(Pp. 294.) Francis Getliffe demands to know what Jago has done, since he 
believes that '''The Master of the college must be a distinguished scholar.''' 
(P. 69.) 


Voting blocs in the election of the Master, nevertheless, do not 
rigidly conform to the alignments among cosmopolitans and locals. Winslow 
and Despard-Smith, locals, steadily support Crawford, Calvert and Luke, 
conspicuous cosmopolitans, jiust as steadily support Jago. The members of 
the college are not unaware of the division between cosmopolitans and lo- 
cals; but these reference groups are not decisive for the election, 


Pilbrow's crucial shift to Crawford's party, on the other hand, 
‘jllustrates in striking fashion the role of a reference group in shaping 
a political decision. With his appreciation of good food, his discrimi- 
nating taste in wines, his lack of personal hatreds, his literary associ- 
ations, Pilbrow can view Brown's values with sympathy. Without political 
skill or ambition, moreover, he has no interests which place him in a re- 
lationship of competition with Brown. But Pilbrow is what Brown calls a 
"erank'': he is a radical in "high politics''. He opposes the Conservative 
Government; he wants Brown to support Spanish Republicans--a '''gang of 
cutthroats''' to Brown--in the Civil War (p. 160); he is active in rescu- 
ing refugee writers from the Nazi regime; he says: '''l should have liked 
to be a red Lord.''' (P. 65.) Ina sense, two reference groups battle to 
claim Pilbrow's vote. His cultivated tastes, his empathy for individuals, 
his image of himself as perpetually on the side of youth--Eliot, ina 
desperate appeal to this value, points out that the three youngest Fellows 
(Eliot, Luke and Calvert) are supporting Jago--pull him in the direction 
of Jago. But his passion for good causes, his yen for the approbation 
of Continental as well as British anti-fascists, pull him in the direction 
of Crawford. 


Almost from the outset of the election campaign, Brown recognizes 
that Pilbrow's political ''crankiness'' will make him subject to vacilla- 
tion. "''| think i've got Eustace Pilbrow,''' he informs Chrystal and Eliot 
in an early strategy meeting. But he carefully adds: '''He's never been 
specially interested in these things, and he's not enormously enthusiastic, 
but | think I've got him. Put it another way: if Jago were a bit of a 
crank politically--saving your presence, Eliot--| believe Eustace would 
support him to the hilt.''' (P. 90.) Since Jago is not ''a bit of a crank 
politically'', Pilbrow does not ''support him to the hilt.'' Returning, a 
few days before the election, from a trip to Europe, Pilbrow announces 
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that he ''can't vote for Jago.'' Since '''things are worse in Europe than 
they have been in my time,''' he '''can't vote for someone who won't throw 
his weight in our side.''* He concedes that Crawford is uninterested in 
his '"*kind of civilization''', in the books to which he has devoted his 
life. But Crawford is '''on the right side in politics''', In the end, the 
reference group composed of liberals and radicals in "'high politics'' proves 
decisive for Pilbrow. He cannot abandon the image of himself as a member 
in good standing--an admired member--of the group of political cranks. 

He cannot tolerate the possibility that this group should register a nega- 
tive judgment about his behavior. As Snow writes: '‘'For Pilbrow, who had 
befriended so many, who had spent a life-time in good causes, who had 
fought with body and mind, it was the picture of himself still ‘throwing 
in his weight' on the side of light...nothing could make him forget his 
picture of himself.'* (Pp. 240-244.) 


VI. Campaigning, Propaganda and Bargaining. 


Snow assimilates into his description of college politics the web 
of promises, threats, exchanges of favors, claims of friendship, resorts 
to publicity, and hints of patronage which normally become a part of cam- 
paigns for office. 


Thus Brown, the inveterate campaign manager, seeks to present Jago 
in a favorable light, under flattering circumstances, even before an in- 
formal caucus has agreed to support him. Early in the novel, Brown pre- 
sents a bottle of wine in honor of Winslow's son: '",..since Winslow's 
health was to be drunk, it was the duty of Jago, as the next senior, to 
propose it. He did it with warmth, his face alight. He was full of grace 
and friendliness, Brown's steady cordiality had infected him, he was at 
ease within this group at the table as he never could be with Winslow 
alone.'' (P. 21.) In his persistent effort to bind supporters to Jago by 
involving them personally in the round of meetings, visitations and con- 
versations which surround a campaign, Brown seeks to postpone a meeting 
with Jago until Nightingale can attend, (He later regrets his decision 
to bow to the impatience of Chrystal and attributes Nightingale's defec- 
tion, in part, to the failure to include him in the delegation which in- 
itially requested Jago to stand for election.) When Nightingale rather 
crudely tries to force Jago to promise him a college office, Brown says 
to Jago: '''| hope you didn't give him the impression that you'd never 
offer him the job.''* (P. 131.) Brown realizes that Jago has no intention 
to appoint Nightingale to any post, but, as an experienced politician, he 
cannot refrain from advising that flat rejections be avoided, that an at- 
mosphere of deliberate ambiguity be maintained. 


Jago, despite a pride which makes him revolt at compromise and 
deception, suppresses impulses to antagonize potential supporters. By 
arranging for Lewis Eliot to testify that he '"'wouldn't feel free to think 
of a college office in the next few years,''* he seeks to keep Nightingale's 
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hopes of patronage alive. (P. 130.) By enthusiastically--overly enthusi - 
astically--offering to exploit personal connections on behalf of a refugee, 
he seeks to retain Pilbrow's allegiance. In a futile effort to halt 
Chrystal's defection, he makes an offer of power and patronage: ‘'‘Chrystal 
...!'m ready now to talk over all the practical arrangements that we can 
conceivably make for the future....1'm prepared to leave certain things 

in the college to you.'' (P. 312.) He even swallows his sensitivity and 
accepts Brown's advice to suggest to Mrs. Jago that she behave with greater 
discretion and speak with more circumspection. His feelings do not make 

it easy for him to discharge the role of candidate; but, more often than 
not, he sacrifices his spontaneous feelings for what he conceives to be 

the requirements of his campaign for office, 


Tactics of threat, direct persuasion and exploitation of personal 
miseries enter into the campaign. Chrystal, frustrated by what he con- 
strues to be a stalemate, convenes a conference of Fellows and urges that 
pressure be brought to bear on Crawford and Jago so that they will cast 

their ballots for one another. '''We've got to force them to vote for each 
other,''' he says. (P. 190.) And when some express skepticism regarding 

the utility of pressure, he adds: '''We'll threaten them with a third can- 
didate.''' The threat succeeds, and the candidates yield to the threat. 

In an attempt to capture Gay's vote, Eliot and Calvert pay a visit to the 
aged authority on the sagas. Gay's vanity and untrustworthy memory are 
sources Of exasperation, but the two young Fellows shake his commitment to 
support Crawford. (In the election, Gay votes for Jago.) After Nightingale's 
defection, Brown decides ''to spend an hour with Pilbrow.'' (P. 159.) When 
Calvert--who is subject to the emotional oscillations of a manic-depressive-- 
is overcome with compassion at Winslow's massive depression over the scho- 
lastic failure of his son and supplies Winslow with a damaging document 

of confession, Eliot plays on Winslow's miseries to retrieve the document. 
"Who else,''! asks Eliot, '*'had any feeling for your son Dick? You knew 

that Calvert was upset about him. Who else had any feeling for your son?!' 
(P. 174.) Winslow gives up the paper. 


Appeals to friendship prove both effective and futile in shaping 
party loyalties. Hence the friendship between Roy Calvert and Lewis Eliot 
serves to reenforce their resolution to support Jago. But mutual appeals 
to friendship between Francis Getliffe and Lewis Eliot fail to budge the 
position of either man. Upon returning from Switzerland and learning of 
the emerging party alignments, Francis Getliffe, a friend of Lewis Eliot 
of ten years' standing, who had been instrumental in securing Eliot's ap- 
pointment as a Fellow of the college, is angry that Eliot has committed 
himself without joint consultation. '‘In my three years in the college,'' 
Eliot reflects, ''we had been allies, trusting each other, automatically on 
the same side in any question that mattered. This was the first time we 
had disagreed.'' (Pp. 68-69.) They argue over the candidates and they 
Strain their friendship; but they fail to convert each other. 


in Chapter XX1, entitled ''Propaganda'', Snow describes more diffuse 
and random activities conducted on behalf of the candidates. Nightingale, 
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after joining Crawford's party, ''started a campaign against Jago. It was 

a campaign of propaganda, concentrated with all his animosity and force, 

He was devoting himself to finding usable facts; and each night, unless 

one of Jago's active friends was near, he would grind them out.'* (P. 155.) 
He circulated disparaging stories about Mrs. Jago. He criticized Lewis 
Eliot. He distributed flysheets. He provoked discussions about the dubi- 
ous morality of Roy Calvert's love affairs. ‘''The propaganda''--fantastically 
inapplicable to such men as Brown and Chrystal--''began to endow Jago's side 
with a colour of raffishness.'' (P. 156.) 


Only violence, among the methods utilized to struggle for power, 
seems absent in The Masters. The other usual ingredients of such a strug- 
gle--campaigning, persuasion, appeals to friendship, propaganda, discus- 
sions of patronage, bargaining and threats of reprisal--are represented in 
Snow's microcosmic portrayal of men in politics. 


Vil. The Rules of the Game. 


''They,'' Snow writes of Brown and Chrystal, ''were politicians, they 
loved power, at many points they played the game only just within the 
rules. But they set themselves limits and did not cross them.'' (P. 91.) 
And thus Snow explicitly incorporates the concept of the rules of the game 
into his image of politics. 


Although political scientists have devoted an enormous proportion 
of their time and energies to descriptions of the formal, legal, constitu- 
tional aspects of governmental organization, a satisfactory proposition on 
the relationships between formal procedures and the processes of decision- 
making remains to be formulated. Most political scientists probably are 
not prepared to relegate formal structure to an academic attic for the 
storage of political trivia. That structure and procedure are derivative 
in their nature, that they reflect the distribution of power among compet- 
ing interests and groups entertaining conflicting values, many political 
scientists concede, But intuitively they feel that ‘‘some''--however in- 
determinate--influence on decisions is exerted by the '‘approved'! methods 
and techniques by which individuals and groups seek to augment their power. 


Snow, obviously, does not regard formal procedure as an irrelevant 
factor in the process of politics. In The Masters, he integrates the rules 
by which '"legal'! decisions may be made into the process by which results 
are achieved. For the rules of the game determine the data of the elec- 
tion of the Master (and hence the pace of the contest), the qualifications 
of the electorate (and hence the target of the campaign effort), and the 
requirements for victory (and hence the ultimate index of power in the spe- 
cific contest). ‘In any intimate body of men,''* Crawford sums 
is important to have the rules laid down.''' (Pp, 259.) 


Yet Snow's rules for governing and controlling the contest in 
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The Masters have broader significance and application. The Statutes, cus ~- 
tomary laws and rituals, and internalized codes of behavior of the parties 
to the conflict essentially conform to Carl Friedrich's definition of a 
constitution: they constitute "effective, regularized restraints", !0 As 
effective rules of the game, they limit the behavior of the contestants in 
their attempts to exercise influence and power. 


Thus, the written Statutes of the college designate the time, place 
and presiding officer at the election of a new Master. As quoted by one 


of the Fellows at a college meeting, the Statutes provide: 


When a vacancy in the office of Master shall become known to 
that fellow first in order of precedence he shall summon within 
forty-eight hours a meeting of the fellows. If the fellow first 
in order of precedence be not resident in Cambridge, or other- 
wise incapable of presiding, the duty shall pass to the next 
senior, and so on. When the fellows are duly assembled the fel- 
low first in order of precedence attending shall announce to 
them the vacancy, and shall before midnight on the same day 
authorise a notice of the vacancy and of the time hereby regu- 
lated for the election of the new Master, and cause this notice 
to be placed in full sight on the chapel door. The time regu- 
lated for the election shall be ten o'clock on the morning on 
the fifteenth day from the date of the notice if the vacancy 
occur in term, or on the thirtieth day if it occur out of term. 


(P. 79.) 


The Statutes likewise require an absolute majority of the Fellows of the 
college--not merely a majority of those present and voting--to elect a 
Master; in the absence of such a majority, the Visitor, a bishop of a 
northern diocese, appoints a Master. (P. 188.) By prescribing a retire- 


ment age of seventy for the Master, the Statutes also make several Fellows 
ineligible for the office. (P. 84.) 


These formal, written ordinances are not without practical effect. 
For one thing, they compel the parties to conduct their maneuvers in a 
setting in which a nearly senile Fellow, Gay, as ''first in order to prece- 
dence'', will preside at the formal election meeting and cast a vote that 
must be counted. For another thing, the requirement of an absolute major- 
ity for the election of a Master figures prominently in the chain of man- 
ipulation which makes possible the election of Crawford. For, nominally 
distressed by the existence of only a 6-5 majority in favor of Jago during 
one stage of the campaign, Chrystal forces the candidates to agree to vote 
for each other. This agreement, in turn, helps to create the required 
majority for Jago's opponent in the final election. 


Just as substantive conflicts over civil rights or civil liberties 
may be carried on in the United States in the guise of debates over the 
invocation of certain Senate rules of procedure or the proper jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court, preliminary skirmishes in the contest for Master of 
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the college are conducted in the form of debates over the interpretation 
of the written Statutes. At the first formal college meeting following 
the news of Royce's illness, Winslow, a supporter of Crawford for the 
Mastership and a bitter enemy of Jago, declares that '''the college will 
wish to discuss the vacancy we shall soon be faced with.''' (Pp. 78-79.) 
But Chrystal, a manager of Jago's campaign at this time, is anxious to 
avoid open discussion. He insists that the Statutes be read, argues that 
the Statutes prohibit action by the college until Royce's death creates an 
actual vacancy, and moves that the meeting proceed to the next order of 
business. Since Winslow opposes Chrystal's candidate, he, perhaps not un- 
naturally, comments in anger: '"'This is formalism carried to extreme 
limits.''* (P. 80.) Perceptions of excessive formalism, in college elec- 
tions as well as other political contests, of course, will vary with an- 
ticipations of the substantive consequences of legal fastidiousness. In 
this case, Chrystal and Brown believed that their side stood to gain from 
adherence to the letter of the statutes; Winslow and Crawford, on the con- 
trary, concluded that an open discussion would yield advantages for their 
party. That the results of the final election did not duplicate the re- 
sults of the vote on Chrystal's motion is less relevant than the fact that 
both parties to the contest, in this initial test of strength, apparently 
_perceived worthwhile substantive stakes buried in the clammy mud of pro- 
cedural debate. 


Written statutes do not exhaust the contents of the rules of the 
game in The Masters. The college's political system, like other political 
systems, embraces elements of customary procedure or common law. Despite 
general anxiety to discuss the impending vacancy in the Mastership at a 
college meeting, ''Custom ordained a rigid order of business, first college 
livings and then finance. The custom was unbreakable.'' (P. 76.) At the 
election, the written ballots are arranged '‘in order, so that they could 
be read from the juniors upwards.'* (P. 32.) Crawford, during a tense 
moment of the campaign, comments: ''' 1 think we ought to set for ourselves 
an almost artificially high standard of manners and behavior.''" (P. 259.) 
Custom dictates that Chrystal, as spokesman for a delegation waiting upon 
Jago, conform to the ritual of requesting formal approval to enter the 
name of an eager candidate in the race: '*'We've come to ask you one ques- 
tion, Jago,' he said. ‘Are you prepared to be a candidate for the Master- 
ship?''* (P. 57.) When Mrs. Jago, prior to the election, nags her husband 
about the difficulty of making the Lodge, the Master's residence, '"'fit 
to live in for six months after we move,''' Lewis Eliot thinks: ''nothing 
was more against the rules of that /college/ society.'' (P. 107.) 


Possibly among the more subtle components of the rules of the game 
grasped by Snow are the restraints imposed by the inhibitions or internal- 
ized values of the political actors. Regardless of the presence or absence 
of sanctions to enforce positive and customary law, politicians must oper- 
ate within the limitations of their personal codes. Brown, for example, 
holds to a ''picture of 'decent behaviour'.'* (P. 291.) After the election, 
Brown, despite the defeat of his own candidate, ‘stayed behind with Gay to 
make sure that the formalities were complied with....even though Crawford 
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was elected, the ceremonies must be performed, the college must be carried 
on.'* (Pp. 333-334.) By adhering to the rules, Brown preserves the insti- 
tutional values. The codes may not represent private inventions: they 
may incorporate widely-shared beliefs of the society in which the politi- 
cian functions; but the degree of internalization is specific to each in- 
dividual. In The Masters, therefore, Brown and Chrystal must not bring 
pressure to bear against Luke, a young Fellow of the college, who, in the 
terminology of American academic life, lacks tenure. Brown ''liked to 
think of himself as the manager of the college...but,...as for instance 

in the first approach to Luke, he was always scrupulous in keeping within 
the rules.'' (Pp. 291-292.) In the course of planning, with Chrystal and 
Lewis Eliot, a luncheon meeting for potential members of Jago's party, 
Brown explains at length his reluctance to coerce Luke: 


'f ..1 won't be a party to over-persuading Luke. He's a young 
man, he's not a permanency here yet, he's got his way to make, 
and it would be a damned shame to hamper him. At the very best 
it won't be easy for the college to keep him when his six years 
are up: we've got one physicist in Getliffe, and it will be 
hard to make a case for another as a fixture....It stands to 
reason that Luke has got to look to Crawford and Getliffe. 
They're the scientists, they're the people who can help him, 
they're the people who've got to make a case if the college is 
ever going to keep him, You can't blame him if he doesn't want 
to offend them. If I'd started as the son of a dockyard hand, 
as that boy did, though no one would ever think it, 1! shouldn't 
feel like taking the slightest risk. I'm certainly not going to 
persuade him to take it. Whichever side he comes down on, I say 
that it isn't for us to interfere. 


'te..b'm not saying that voting for Jago would necessarily 
make a scrap of difference to Luke's future, But he may feel 
that he's making an enemy. If he does, | for one wouldn't feel 
easy about talking him round.'' (Pp. 90-91.) 


Chrystal, despite- his eagerness to enlarge his party, subscribes 
to the same code and concurs in Brown's judgment: '"'I'm sorry to say... 
that | think you're right.''' (P. 91.) And Snow observes that the restric- 
tions which Brown and Chrystal place on their own behavior inspire the 
trust and confidence which are indispensable to the successful politician: 


.-..I1t was easier to understand their hold on the college... 
when one saw their considerate good-nature, right in the middle 
of their politics. No one could run such a society for long 
without a degree of trust. That trust most of the college had 
come to place in them. They were politicians, they loved power, 
at many points they played the game only just within the rules. 
But they set themselves limits and did not cross them. They 
kept their word. And in human beings, particularly with the 
young, they were uneasy unless they behaved in a fashion that 
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was scrupulous and just. (Pp. 91-92.) 


Significantly, it is Nightingale--a character of pronounced emo- 
tional instability--who, in the course of shifting his loyalties to Crawford, 
threatens Luke with retaliation if he persists in maintaining his member- 
ship in the Jago camp. Equally significantly, it is Francis Getliffe, a 
supporter of Crawford, who promises to put a stop to Nightingale's tactics; 
for: ‘His whole code of behaviour, his self-respect, his uprightness and 
sense of justice, made him promise what he had done.'* (P. 180.) And when 
Nightingale again violates the community code by circulating a flysheet 
with offensive references to Jago's wife, Crawford himself rebukes him, 

The norms, whether derived from statute, custom or conscience, are genuine; 
and the limitations they place on behavior are operative in the arena of 
politics. For politics, too, is a game played according to rules. 


Vill. The Language of Politics. 


Politics is characterized by conflict. Conflicts of value, per- 
ceived interest, and personality cause individuals and groups to assume 
political--i.e., antagonistic--postures toward one another. Much of the 
language of politics, however, is designed to obscure and conceal the na- 
ture of conflict--especially the nature of the stakes--in political rela- ~ 
tions. One candidate may favor one aggregate of interests, another 
candidate may favor an opposing cluster of interests; but both candidates 
may claim that their programs will promote ''the general welfare'® or ''the 
common interest''. The very existence of a political contest, nevertheless, 
suggests that the candidates and their varied constituents do not subscribe 
to the same tangible definitions of ''the general welfare'® and ‘*common in- 
terest'', (If they agree on the content of '"the general welfare'* or '"the 
common interest'', why is there a contest?) In the political process, con- 
sequently, such phrases as ''general welfare'® and ''common interest'*--which 
gloss over the divisions inherent in political relations--play the role 

of slogans to enlarge the size of the group supporting a particular can- 
didate. The non-controversial nature of the slogans makes it possible for 
individuals and groups to project their interests into the ambiguous 
phraseology. In fact, the interests at conflict compete for authority and 
power to define ''the general welfare'' or ''the common interest''--or what is 
good for the college (''nation'' in "high politics'') as a whole. 


The conventions of political discourse also require that statements 
of approval or rejection for particular candidates shall make use of the 
vocabulary of morality and ethics. People justify their choices by identi- 
fying one candidate as ''a good man'', another candidate as ''an evil man", 

a third candidate as ''the best man for the job'', Again, the presence of 
conflict invites a set of critical questions: good for whom? evil for 
whom? best for the job when gauged by which interests or what unarticu- 
lated standards? The language of value judgments, when applied to candi- 
dates for office, may serve to rationalize preferences and to attract 
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additional supporters; it does not clarify the conflicting values and in- 
terests at issue in the contest. 


It is a tribute to Snow that he does not distort the language of 
politics. Through Lewis Eliot, he may record highly sophisticated observa- 
tions and analyses of the techniques men employ in the pursuit of power. 
But the words selected by the characters in The Masters to justify their 
preferences and their ambitions are the familiar words of political de- 
bate. They rarely assert naked interests; they frequently profess value 
judgments with which no one dare quarrel. Jago, in the course of ration- 
alizing his ambitions to become Master, declares: '''We can make it a 

great college.''' (P, 60.) Who can overtly oppose the goal of creating a 
"'great'' college? Voicing his initial hostility to Jago, Winslow says: 

‘it should not be beyond the wit of men to discover someone better, ''' 

(P. 63.) Who can proclaim that he does not wish a 'better'' man? Lewis 
Eliot, forced to confess that Jago lacks the qualities of a distinguished 
scholar, defends his choice with the argument: '''it's not so much what 
he's done as what he is....As a human being there's a great deal in him,’** 
(P. 69.) Who can express opposition to a man on the grounds that there is 
"a great deal in him''? Or, in presenting his case against Crawford, Eliot, 
while recognizing his distinction as a scientist, says: '‘'*'He's conceited, 
He's shallow. He's a third-rate man....He'd have no feeling. And no glow. 
And not a scrap of imagination.''' (P. 71.) Can one come down on the side 
of conceit and shallowness or praise lack of feeling and imagination? 

Luke, in revealing his intentions, declares: '''Jago would make one of the 
best Masters this college has ever had.''* (P. 93.) Who possibly can de- 
cline to support a candidate who will 'imake one of the best Masters'' in 

the history of the college? And thus the actors in the political drama 
fall readily into the cadences and the diction of morality, ethics and 
unity, as they engage in a competitive struggle which is the product of 
interest, personal motivation and division, 


IX. The Pervasive Influence of Unconscious Motivation. 


Perhaps Snow's most consistent theme is the inescapable effect of 
unconscious drives upon political decisions. Unlike Bentley, he does not 
contemptuously dismiss vagaries of personality as ''soul-stuff'',!2 often 

he comes close to ascribing a decisive influence to the unconscious anxi- 
eties and aspirations of individuals. But whether decisive or not, the 
unconscious aspects of personality, for Snow, always are present in politi- 
cal decisions. ''There are,'' he writes, ''some hidden streaks in any poli- 
tics....Suddenly they leap out: one finds to one's astonishment that there 
are moments when one loves one's rival--despises one's supporters--hates 
one's candidate.'' (P. 199.) 


Not only the emotionally troubled, the eccentric, the neurotic, 
are propelled by motivations of which they are little aware in Snow's image 
of politics. The calculating as well as the impulsive, the more balanced 
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as well as the more disturbed, the empathetic and imaginative as well as 
the vociferously aggressive and coarse, are carried along by subterranean 
currents of their personalities. Neither Roy Calvert ''nor any of us,'! 
Snow asserts in The Light and the Dark, ''could alter the essence of our 
nature,'' Some may temporarily achieve heights of self-consciousness 
which make it possible for them to catch glimpses of the deep, murky waters 
which push them along to their destinations, political and otherwise; but 
no one is vouchsafed a permanent residence on dry emotional lands which 
are invulnerable to the seepages of unconscious motivations. In the case 
of politics, men rationalize--give reasons for--their behavior in terms of 
interests; sometimes they profess to act in accordance with a calculus of 
'tselfish't personal and group interests, more seen y they proclaim devo- 
tion to the ''general welfare'' and ‘'common interest'', 4 Men engaged in 
politics, at either the petty or the grand level, may believe that they 
are "being sensible and realistic, taking their steps for coherent practi- 
cal reasons, while in fact,'' Snow concludes, they are 'moved by vacilla- 
tions which they'’ do ''not begin to understand....The more certain men are 
that they are chasing their own concrete and ‘realistic! ends,..the more 
nakedly do you see all the strands they could never give a reason for,.'' 


(Pp. 308-309.) 


Virtually powerless to cope with factors of personality which at 
best they only dimly perceive, men in politics enjoy ''forming coalitions 
..-and revelling in the contact with their opponents.'* They are at the 
mercy of impulses ''to change sides, to resent one's leader and become fas- 
cinated by one's chief opponent.'' A political leader '"as tough and domi- 
nating as Chrystal,'' therefore, finds it urgent to shift his allegiance. 
For his triumphs leave a residue of discontent; "like all triumphs,'* they 
do not prove 'tas intoxicating as...imagined.'* (P. 234.) He, like all 
others, does, in a psychological sense, what he wants to do--or, what the 
evolution of his personality dictates that he must do. Forty-eight hours 
before the election, he announces that he will vote for Crawford, ‘It was 
what he had wanted to do for months.'' (P. 308.) 


No participant in the election of the new Master is immune to the 
influence of unconscious factors. Nightingale is ''possessed by envy and 
frustration.'' (P. 145.) Initially, his anxieties and hatreds dispose him 
to oppose Crawford. Constantly in a state of torment, he plots vengeance. 
He secures his ''trelease through planning a revenge against someone who 
'persecuted' him. He never felt for a day together serene, free and con- 
fident.'' Jealous of the happiness and apparent successes of others, bitter 
over his failure to obtain election to the Royal Society, he strikes out 
blindly: he deserts Jago's party and pledges his support to Crawford, By 
harboring the illusion that his shift of loyalties may aid in his election 
to the Royal Society,he can give a ''kind of practical veneer on his ac- 
tions''; basically, however, he can only suffer ‘meanly, struggling like a 
rat, determined to wound as well as be wounded,'' (P. 146.) 


Despard-Smith, a disappointed and lonely old man who has degen- 
erated into solitary drinking, likewise betrays the influence of a hoard 
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of resentment. When Lewis Eliot visits him in a desperate attempt to win 
him over to Jago's party, he blurts out: '*'People here have never shown 
me the slightest consideration.''* (P. 293.) Hostile to Crawford's radi- 
calism in ‘thigh politics't, he says that he is '*'disturbed at the prospect 
of electing a bolshevik.''* (P. 294.) He even admits that he '*'has a soft 
spot for Jago.''* But he insists that he will vote for Crawford. Why? In 
the previous election Royce had been preferred for Master because Despard- 
Smith '*'wasn't known outside the college.''® Now Despard-Smith, who ''had 
loved power...in his austere fashion'' and 'thad loved his years as Bursar," 
was determined that Jago should ''retrace his old distress....He thought of 
Jago, treated as he had been. And he felt a tinge of sadic warmth,"' 


(P. 296.) 


But even such insightful figures as Brown and Eliot, who have 
struggled tenaciously for understanding and maturity, cannot be certain of 
their motives. Brown ''liked to think of himself as the manager of the 
college, the power behind the meetings''; but he suffers from inhibitions: 

‘he was not easy unless he was well-thought-of and in good repute.'* (Pp. 291- 
292.) And Lewis Eliot, who learns to forgive and tolerate much in his 
fellowmen as a consequence of his eternal quest for understanding, is com- 
pelled to ask himself: ‘''How much of my own objection to Crawford was be- 
cause he once spoke of me as a barrister manqué?'' (P. 307.) 


The reasons men offer for their behavior in political situations, 
Snow implies, help to account for the surface characteristics of politics. 
Those who would embark upon the hazardous seas of scientific generaliza- 
tion and prediction, however, must be prepared to explore the motivations 
behind the more visible political actions of men. and these, Snow warns, 
are buried deep. 


X, The Inevitability of Discrete Variables and 
the Principle of Indeterminancy. 


Science, from one angle of vision, implies a perpetual search for 
uniformities.. For the recurrence of certain variables in combination in- 
dicates uniformities which make prediction possible. Applied to the data 
of politics, this approach assumes that the political process includes 
combinations of variables in patterned sequences which warrant predictions. 
Thus, members of a particular ethnic group, of a particular level of in- 
come, with higher education and urban residence, according to studies of 
voting behavior in the United States, regularly will tend to vote for can- 
didates of a certain political party. 


Yet, the ''real'' political process, as distinct from some classroom 
models, refuses to discard unique, non-recurring variables. Adlai Stevenson 
is divorced; Richard Nixon, as a member of Congress, received supplementary 
financial support from private businessmen in addition to his congressional 
Salary; Joseph Stalin was "sickly suspicious''; Franklin D. Roosevelt's wife 
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had a passion for publicly promoting equal opportunities for minority groups; 
the wife of the last Russian tsar trusted Rasputin. Whenever we try to 

move beyond the predictions of common sense--the Socialists will not elect 
the President of the United States in 1960, for example--a discrete variable, 
sui generis to the situation, seems to complicate the problem of analysis. 


As Snow describes the manner in which decisions are reached in 
The Masters, discrete variables emerge as inevitable concomitants of the 
political process. Thus Gay's advanced age and fitful memory are factors 
which must be taken into account; but it does not follow that every elec- 
tion must allow for a senility syndrome. 


The character and role of Jago's wife perhaps serves as the out- 
standing illustration of the influence of a discrete variable in shaping 
the outcome of a contested election. ‘For Mrs. Jago,'' Snow observes, 
‘wanted to be a great lady, wanted also the attention of men, and was never 
certain of herself for an instant.'* (P. 55.) In her vain struggle to 
imitate Lady Muriel, the wife of the dying Master, and in her rampant in- 
security (often manifested by exhibitions of startling tactlessness), she 
shakes the stability of the coalition formed to support her husband and 
assists the campaign of the opposition. Snow explains in some detail the 
effect of Mrs. Jago on her husband and his associates: 


She had embarrassed Jago's friends ever since he married her. 
She became assertive in any conversation. She was determined 
not to be overlooked. She seized on insults, tracked them down, 
recounted them with a masochistic gusto that never flagged. She 
had cost her husband great suffering. 


...eHe loved her still. He could still be jealous of that 
woman, who, to everyone outside, seemed so grotesque.... 


....He wanted people to recognize her quality, how gifted 
she was, how much held back by her crippling sensitiveness. He 
wanted us to see that she was gallant, and misjudged; he was 
burning to explain that she went through acuter pain than anyone, 
when the temperament she could not control drove his friends 
away.... 


He suffered for her, and for himself. He loathed having to 
make apologies for his wife. He loathed all his imagination 
could invent of the words that were spoken behind his back-- 
"poor Jago....'' (P. 56.) 


‘Somehow, ''' Jago says to Lewis Eliot in a conversation at the be- 
ginning of the novel, "one's dreadfully vulnerable through those one 
loves.''* (P. 6.) And Jago, indeed, is vulnerable through his wife. She 
maintains an atmosphere of tension when colleagues such as Brown and 
Chrystal visit Jago to discuss the campaign for the Mastership. Her be- 
havior deviates from community norms and provides grist for Nightingale's 
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propaganda mill (after he shifted his support to Crawford): 


....Nightingale brought out, night after night, stories of 
her assuming that the Lodge /the residence of the Master/ was 
already hers; how she had inquired after eighteenth-century 
furniture, to suit the drawing-room: how she had called for 
pity because she did not know where they were going to find more 
servants. He jeered at her accent and her social origin.... 


...-Nightingale harped away about her absurd flirtations.... 


(Pp. 155-156.) 


She provokes the wife of Francis Getliffe to exclaim: is. 
palling....She'd be an nuisance in the Lodge.''* And Francis 
Getliffe adds: ‘'''You can't get out of it as though she didn't exist,''! 
(P. 179.) She makes possible a crude attack by Nightingale in a flysheet 
which he distributes: ‘'''Mrs. Crawford appears to many members of the col- 
lege to be well fitted for the position of Master's wife. This is not 
necessarily true of a candidate's wife, and they attach great weight to 
this consideration.''' (Pp. 223-224.) Ultimately, she provides one more 


-excuse for Chrystal to desert Jago's party and thus to administer the 


coup de grace to her husband's political ambitions. 


Obviously, on the basis of the influence exerted by Mrs. Jago upon 
the decisions reached in The Masters, we are not justified in leaping to 
a conclusion that politics represents a hopelessly unpredictable area of 
human behavior. Analyses of interests and status, motivation and leader- 
ship, continue to yield substantial, stable and reliable indices to voting 
and other aspects of political behavior, But we properly may infer from 
The Masters, as well as observation of concrete conflicts for governmental 
office and other specific rewards, that the recurring variables rarely, if 
ever, exhaust the sources which determine a single decision; a specific 
decision, apparently, in some degree, will incorporate the results of the 
force projected by a discrete variable. Something ''special'' or unique, 
evidently, infiltrates the process by which individuals and groups arrive 
at decisions. - 


Yet, generalization and prediction, obviously, require the correla- 
tion of variables. The conception of politics derived from The Masters, 
however, implies that the variables relevant for political analysis do not 
combine in a uniform or static manner. The weights which may be attached 
to relevant variables do not remain constant, and some variables (which 
have been labelled ''discrete'') do not recur, It does not follow from this 
observation that the scientific study of politics is impossible, But it 
does follow that predictions of highly specific decisions must allow for 
an element of indeterminancy. 


Snow's version of politics, as interpreted in this study, inte- 
grates certain essential variables: leadership, rules of the game, propa-. 
ganda, interests, reference groups and others. But each variable does 
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not exert the same degree of influence upon each participant in the deci- 
sion to select a new Master. Abiding by the rules of the game is a more 
precious value for Brown than for Nightingale. Supporting a distinguished 
representative of the scientific segment of the college is more meaningful 
for Getliffe than for Luke. Maintaining the respect of an ideological 
reference group of ‘thigh politics'* is more significant for Pilbrow than 
for Eliot. The personal qualities of a leader are more important to Eliot, 
and possibly most of Jago's supporters, than to Getliffe, and possibly 
most of Crawford's supporters. The traits of Jago's wife are more perti- 
nent to the election of a Master than to other political conflicts. Jago 
not only is more vulnerable to propaganda than Crawford; he is more sensi- 
tive to its repercussions on human feelings, since he is more aware and 
insightful than his opponent. When the idiosyncrasies of personality and 
unconscious motivation are granted respectability in the interests of 
political analysis, moreover, a multitude of unstable variables which re- 
sist efforts at reduction to neat algebraic equations (except as insoluble 
"x!! factors of perennially unknown quality) enter the universe of rele- 
vancy for the political scientist. 


If The Masters provides an accurate image of the ''realities'' of 

- politics--and | believe that it does--then the study of politics will not 
ascend to the plane of science by a purely mechanical and static tabula- 
tion of variables. All of the usual factors of political analysis--social 
status, level of education, party affiliation, reference group identi fica- 
tion, nature of leadership, role of laws and rules, etc.--remain pertinent. 
But they cannot be combined in a formal manner for purposes of analysis 

and prediction. The weight which attaches to each variable shifts from 
one set of political relationships to another. The very presence of cer- 
tain variables shifts with changes in situation, And the effort to cope 
with reality, therefore, entails a recognition of the principle of inde- 
terminancy: the dynamic quality of the variables, their diverse intensi- 
ties, introduces a chronic factor of uncertainty in the outcome of specific 
political conflicts. This intrusion of the unknown--either as a discrete 
variable or a fluctuating scale of weights for recurring vari ables--does 
not obviate the need for the careful compilation of data and the meticu- 
lous correlation of known variables. It merely signifies that the methods 
of science themselves require the application of imagination and cultivated 
sensitivity for purposes of synthesis. In this sense, Snow may more 
closely approximate the scientific models we endeavor to emulate than 

those who consider their labors completed with the publication of a sta- 
tistical report. 


XI. Conclusions, 


The process by which men compete for power and arrive at decisions 
as interpreted and described in The Masters, is a rich and complex one. 

It is a process which registers the effects. of leadership and propaganda, 
interests and unconscious motives, alliances and bargaining, reference 
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groups and the restraints imposed by the rules of the game. It is a proc- 
ess, moreover, which absorbs the energies and talents of concrete men and 
not abstract groups; as a result, the closer the examination of politics 
the more impossible it is to cancel out the tactless wife, the manic-~ 
depressive scholar, the orsbeig jealous scientist, from the list of 
factors relevant to the process.!5 The specific decisions which emerge 
from conflict do not merely reflect the force exerted by impersonal organ- 
izations and institutionalized procedures; the organizations and procedures 
become enmeshed in a common web with personalities and contradictory values. 
Perhaps the quest for understanding of the process, accordingly, should be 
undertaken only by those who can encounter the unique and the uncertain 
without falling into traumatic despair. | 


But the case for Snow need not be overstated, There are differences 
hetween microcosmic and macrocosmic politics. The role of constituencies 
and mass media are not easily integrated into a description of college 
politics in Great Britain. The pressures emanating from the bureaucracies 
of highly-structured interest groups are absent in The Masters. The self- 
doubt which is supposed to characterize individuals in a mass society and 
shape their political predispositions !6 does not affect the characters in 
‘The Masters; Snow, on the contrary, in a brilliant Appendix in which he 
succinctly reviews the history of the college, observes: 


...-Of all men, they had the least doubts about their social 
value. They could be as fond of good works as Pilbrow, as mod- 
est as Brown, but still they were kept buoyed up by the great- 
est confidence and self-respect in their job....For everyone, 
inside and out /the college/, took it for granted that the aca- 
demic life was a valuable one to live. (P. 351.) 


And in The Affair, Snow, while insisting that ''high politics'' does not 
differ in kind from college politics, recognizes that even inter-personal 
antagonisms are expressed differently in ‘official politics'' than in the 
politics of a ''closed society'': 


....He /Luke7 had forgotten...how intense and open the emo- 
tions could show in a closed society like this. For fifteen 
years he had been used to high scientific affairs. He had seen 
great decisions taken, and had at least twice forced a great de- 
cision himself. He had been in the middle of a good deal of 
politics, but it had been controlled, official politics, with 
the feelings, the antagonisms, the hates and ambitions, kept 
some distance beneath the skin. It hadn't been different in 
kind from the college's politics, but there was a difference-- 
Luke had forgotten how much--in nakedness and edge. The curious 
thing was, in terms of person-to-person conflict, when one moved 
from high affairs to the college one moved from a more sheltered 
life to a less. 


It was the_precise opposite of what most of us would have 
imagined...,!7 
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Despite these differences, as well as others, between macrocosmic, 
“official'’ politics and microcosmic, ''closed'' politics, Snow's image of 
politics is a sophisticated, multi-dimensional one. Inasmuch as it em- 
phasizes the obscure, but compelling, significance of human motivations 
for estimating the outcome of political conflicts, it provides a correc- 
tive for the traditional biases of Political Scientists. In so far as it 
takes account of the interdeterminancy of specific results--regardless of 
the validity of statistical tendencies and probabilities--it elevates po- 
litical analysis to the plane of uncertainty already achieved by physics. 
And surely those who have taken solemn vows to capture the trophy of sci- 
ence for the study of politics will accept without protest the leadership 
of a physicist (C. P. Snow)--albeit an apostate one. Put it another way, 
as Arthur Brown might say: our goal is quantification--plus Snow. 
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FOOTNOTES 


1. Somewhat in contrast to the thesis developed in this study, 
Morton Kroll urges recourse to ''subjective and intuitive methods'' as an 
alternative to ''the rigors of the formal discipline'*, See ‘Politics in 
Literature,'' PROD, Vol. lil (January, 1960), p. 6. 


2. The Masters belongs to a series of novels entitled Strangers 
and Brothers. When completed, the series will consist of eleven novels, 
eight of which have been published: Strangers and Brothers (1940); 

The Light and the Dark (1947); Time of Hope (1949); The Masters (1951); 
The New Men (1954); Homecoming (1956); The Conscience of the Rich (1958); 
and The Affair (1960) . Quotations from The Affair (copyright © 1960 by 
C. P. Snow) and The Masters (copyright 1951 by C. P. Snow) are used by 
permission of Charles Scribner's Sons. All the novels in The Strangers 
and Brothers sequence are now or soon will be published by Charles 
Scribner's Sons. A paperback edition of The Masters has been issued in 
an Anchor Book Edition by Doubleday & Company, tnc. (New York, 1959). In 
addition, C. P. Snow is the author of The Search (1934), a novel not in- 
cluded in the Strangers and Brothers cycle; Death Under Sail (1932), a 
mystery story; New Lives for Old (1933), a novel in the genre of science 
fiction, published anonymously; and The Two Cultures and the Scientific 
Revolution, a published version (by Cambridge University Press, New York, 
1959) of the Rede Lectures delivered at Cambridge University. 


3. In order to reduce its freight of footnotes, this essay in- 
corporates page references to The Masters in its text, 


4, In The New Men, Snow again stresses the theme of the unity 
among the traits of political behavior at all levels: ‘''...you heard the 
same ripples below the words, as when any group of men chose anyone for 
any job, Put your ear to those meetings and you heard the intricate laby- 
rinthine and unassuageable rapacity, even in the best of men, of the love 
of power. If you have heard it once--say, in electing the chairman of a 
tiny dramatic society, it does not matter where--you have heard it in 
colleges, in bishoprics, in ministries, in cabinets: men do not alter 
because the issues they decide are bigger scale.'* Pp. 278-279. 


5. See The Affair. 


6. Im The Light and the Dark, published before The Masters but 
overlapping the span of time covered by the plot of The Masters, Snow 
wrote with regard to the election of the Master: ‘There were all kinds 

of currents of emotion in that election--men were moved, not only by per- 
sonal feelings in the intimate sense, but also by their prejudices in sub- 
jects, in social origins, in political belief, At least two men were 

much influenced by the candidates’ attitude to the Spanish war, the criti- 
cal test in external politics.’ P. 121. 
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7. Snow's relatively complex image of the relationship between 
personality and general ideological set may be contrasted with the images 
of T. W. Adorno et al., The Authoritarian Personality, Harper and Brothers 
(New York, 1950), and Herbert McClosky, ''Conservatism and Personality," 
American Political Science Review, Vol. LII (March, 1958), pp. 27-45. 


8. This interpretation of Crawford's election is offered with 
some reservations. In the first place, Sir Horace's grant specifically 
provides that one of the fellowships shall be used to support the work of 
Roy Calvert, for whom he has developed a personal enthusiasm. In the sec- 
ond place, Sir Horace's letter announcing the benefaction contains a flat- 
tering reference to Jago which causes Lewis Eliot to wonder ''for a second 
if Sir Horace had timed his letter to assist Jago in the election; he was 
quite capable of it.'’ P. 227, 


9. This dichotomy evidently originally was employed by Robert 
Merton, David Riesman, in Constraint and Variety in American Education, 
Doubleday & Company, Inc. (New York, 1958), utilizes the terminology. 
Alvin W. Gouldner, in two articles entitled ''Cosmopolitans and Locals: 
Toward an Analysis of Latent Social Roles,'' refines the concepts and re- 
' ports on their application in an intensive piece of research; Administra- 
tive Science Quarterly, Vol. 2 (December, 1957), pp. 281-306, and Vol. 2 
(March, 1958), pp. 444-480. 


10. Carl J. Friedrich, Constitutional Government and Democracy, 
Ginn and Company (Boston, 1950), p. 123. 


11, The rules of the game figure prominently in other novels of 


Snow, such as The New Men; they provide a constant point of reference in 
The Affair. 


12. Arthur F. Bentley, The Process of Government, The University 
of Chicago Press (Chicago, 1908), p. 30. 


14, Lasswell defines the 'political type't as one who displaces 
private motives on public objects and rationalizes ''the displacement in 
terms of public interests''. Harold D. Lasswell, Psychopathology and 
Politics, The University of Chicago Press (Chicago, 1930), pp. 74-76; and 
Harold Dwight Lasswell, Power and Personality, W. W. Norton & Company 
(New York, 1948), p. 38. 


15. Cumulatively, specific decisions, of course, add up to ''general 
policy'*, In the course of a comparison between the behavior of a govern- 
mental committee and a college meeting, Snow, in The Light and the Dark, 
emphasizes this aspect of decision-making: ''The committee behaved...re- 
markably like a college meeting....one saw policy shaped under one's eyes 
by a series of small decisions. (in fact, it was rare for policy to be 
clearly thought out, though some romantics or worshippers of ‘great men’ 
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liked to think so, Usually it built itself from a thousand small arrange- 
ments, ideas, compromises, bits of give-and-take, There was not much which 
was decisively changed by a human will. Just as a plan for a military 
campaign does not spring fully-grown from some master general; it arises 
from a sort of Brownian movement of colonels and majors and captains, and 
the most the general can do is rationalise it afterwards.) Sometimes one 
of the committee was over-anxious to ingratiate himself or was completely 
distracted by some private grief. 

'As in a college meeting, the reasons given were not always close 
to the true reasons. As in a college meeting, there was a public lan- 
guage--much of which was common to both.'' P. 256, 


16. ''An individual who acquires a feeling of social usefulness and 
social status in the society finds it easier to form a positive conception 
of himself. An individual who lacks opportunity for participation in so- 
ciety fails to receive support for a sense of his own worth and therefore 
finds it more difficult to sustain favorable attitudes toward himself. 
Self-estrangement, in turn, heightens the individual's readiness for ac- 
tivistic ‘solutions' to the anxiety accompanying personal alienation.' 

The mass man as a ''psychological type is self-estranged.'' William 
-Kornhauser, The Politics of Mass Society, The Free Press (Glencoe, Illinois, 
1959) >» PP. 107-108, 
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